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WHY SHOULD WOMEN VOTE? 

The reasons why women should vote 
are the same as the reasons why men 
should vote — the same as the reasons for 
having a republic rather than a monarchy. 
It is fair and right that the people who 
must obey the laws should have a voice in 
choosing the law-makers, and that those 
who must pay the taxes should have a 
voice as to the amount of the tax, and the 
way in which the money shall be spent. 

Roughly stated, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a republic is this: In deciding 
what is to be done, where everybody's in- 
terests are concerned, we take everybody's 
opinion, and then go according to the 
•wish of the majority. As we cannot suit 
everybody, we do what will suit the great- 
est number. That seems to be, on the 
whole, the fairest way. A vote is simply 
a written expression of opinion. 

In thus taking a vote to get at the wish 
of the majority, certain classes of persons 
are passed over, whose opinions for one 
reason or another are thought not to be 
worth counting. In most of oar States, 
these classes are children, aliens, idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, and women. Tkcre 
are good and obvious reasons for making 
all these exceptions but the last. Of 
course no account ought to be taken of 
the opinions of children, insane persons, 
or criminals. Is there any equally good 
reason why the opinions of women should 
not be counted? Let us consider the rea- 
sons commonly given, and see if they are 
sound. 



ARE WOMEN REPRESENTED? 

Women are represented already by their 
husbands, fathers and brothers. 

This so-called representation bears no 
fair proportion to numbers. Here is a 
man who has a wife, a widowed mother, 
four or five .unmarried sisters, and half a 
dozen unmarried daughters. His vote 
represents himself and all these women, 
and it counts one; while the vote of his 
bachelor neighbor next door, without a 
female relative in the world, ^counts 
for just as much. Since the object of tak- 
ing a vote is to get at the wish of the 
majority, it is clear that the only fair and 
accurate way is for each grown person to 
have one vote, and cast it to represeifc 
himself or herself. 



3IEN AND WOMEN DIFFERENT. 

American men are the best in the world, 
and if it were possible for any men to 
represent women, through kindness 
and good will to them, American men 
would do it. But a man is by nature too 
different f rom a woman to be able to rep- 
resent her. The two creatures are unlike. 
Whatever his good will, he cannot fully 
puthims-elf in the place of a woman, and 
look at things exactly from her point of 
view. To say this is no more a reflection 
Upon his mental or moral ability than it 
would he a reflection upon his musical 
ability to say that he cannot sing soprano 
as well as bass. Unless men and women 
should ever become just alike (which 
would be regrettable and monotonous), 
women must either go unrepresented or 
represent themselves. 

WOSIE^ NOT REPRESENTED IN THE LAWS. 

Another proof that women's opinions 
artf not now fully represented is the lack 
in many States of humane and protective 
legislation, and the poor enforcement of 
Such legislation where it exists; the inad- 
equate appropriations for schools; the 
permission of child labor in factories, and 
in general the imperfect legal safeguard- 
ing; of the moral, educational and human- 
itarian interests that women have most at 
heart. In most of our States, the proper- 
ty laws aire still more or less unequal as 
between men and women. Sixty years 
ago, before the equal rights movement 
began, tbey were almost incredibly un- 
equal, IcTet our grandfathers loved their 
wives and daughters as much as men do 
to-day. 

IS "INFLUENCE" ENOUGH? 

If the Imos are unjust, they can be cor- 
reeled faj women's indirect influence. 

Yes, bat the indirect method is need- 
lessly long and hard. If women were for- 
bidden to use the direct route by rail 
across tliie continent, aud complained of 
tlie injustice, it would be no answer to 
telltbem that it is possible to get from 
New York to San Francisco by going 
around Cape Horn, 

MOTHER AND CHILD. 

The slowness with which some of the 
worst inequalities in the laws are cor- 
rected shows the unsatisfactoriness of the 
indirect -way. In most States, a married 
mother lias literally no legal rights over 
her own children, so long as she and her 
littsbacdl live together. Here is a case 
which actually happened, and which might 
happen to-day, in 33 out of the 45 States 
oi the Union : 

A Chinaman had married a respectable 
Irishwoman. When their first baby was 
three days old, the husband gave it to his 
brother, to be taken away to China, and 
brought up there. The mother, through 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, appealed to the courts. But 



the judge promptly decided that the 
husband was within his rights. He was 
the sole legal owner of the baby; he had 
the sole legal right to say what should be 
done with it. "For more than half a cen- 
tury, the suffragists of the United States 
have been trying to secure legislation 
making the father and mother joint guar- 
dians of their children by law, as they are 
by nature; but thus far the equal guardi- 
anship law has been obtained in only 12 
States out of the 45. Massachusetts got 
it last year, after 55 years of effort by Mas- 
sachusetts women. In Colorado, after 
women were given the right to vote, the 
very next Legislature passed an equal 
guardianship law. 

In Massachusetts, the State Federation 
of Women's Clubs, the Woman's Relief 
Corps, the State W. C. T. U., the Chil- 
dren's Friend Society, and 64 other associa- 
tions united in asking for the bill. The 
only, society of women that has ever 
ranged itself definitely on the wrong side 
of this question is the "Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women." It circu- 
lated for years, under its official imprint, 
a leaflet in defence of the old law which 
gave the husband the sole control of the 
children. 

Last year in Massachusetts the laws of 
inheritance between husband and wife 
were made equal; but it had taken more 
than half a century of work to secure this 
self-evidently just measure. The experi- 
ence in other States has been similar. 
The roundabout way is almost always 
long and slow. 

THE IGNORANT VOTE. 

It would double the ignorant vote. 
Statistics published by the National 
Bureau of Education show that the high 
schools of every State in the Union are 
graduating more girls than boys— some of 
them twice or three times as many. The 
whole number of boys in attendance at 
public high schools iu the United States 
in 189S was 189,1S7; of girls, 260,413. Be- 
cause of the growing tendency to take boys 
out of school early in order to put them 
into business, girls are getting more 
schooling than boys. Equal suffrage 
would increase the proportion of voters 
who have received more than a merely 
elementary education. 



THE FOREIGN VOTE. 

It would double the foreign vote. 

During the last three years 1,149,118 im- 
migrants arrived in the United States. Of 
these only 383,975 were women — about 
one-third. Equal suffrage would largely 
increase the proportion of . native-born 
voters. " 

The foreign vote is objectionable only 
in so far as it is an ignorant vote. Intel- 
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ligent foreigners, both men and women, 
are often very valuable citizens. On the 
other hand, the ignorant foreign immi- 
grants who come here are fully imbued, 
both men and women, with all the Old- 
World ideas as to the inferiority and sub- 
jection of women. The belief in equal 
rights for women is an American notion. 
It is not until they have become pretty 
thoroughly Americanized that they can 
tolerate the idea of women's voting. The 
hnsbands are not willing that their wives 
should vote, and the wives ridicule the 
idea. Experience shows that until they 
have become Americanized, the foreign 
women will not vote. And, after they 
have become Americanized, why should 
they not vote, as well as any one else? 

THE CRIMINAL VOTE. 

To the vote of every criminal man, you 
would add the vote of a criminal woman. 

The vicious and criminal class is com- 
paratively small among women. The U. 
S. Census of 1890 gives the statistics of 
the relative-numbers of men and women in 
State prisons of the different States. 
Omitting fractions, they are as follows: 

In the District of Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent, of the prisoners; 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 
per cent. ; in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 
12; in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 9; in Con- 
nection^ 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina and West Virginia, 5; in Arkan- 
sas and Delaware, 4; in California, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Texas and Ver- 
mont, 3; in Colorado, Iowa, Montana, i 
Nebraska and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Nevada and South Dakota, 1; in] 
Washington, four-fifths of one per cent.; ' 
in Oregon and Wisconsin, two fifths of one 
per cent. ; in Wyoming and Idaho, none. 

Equal suffrage would increase the mor- 
al and law-abiding vote very largely, 
while increasing the vicious and criminal 
vote very little. This is a matter not of 
conjecture but of statistics. 

GOOD WOMEN AND BAD. 

The bad women would outvote the good 
ones. 

In America the bad women are so few, 
compared with the good ones, that their 
votes could have little inflnence. Mrs. 
Helen Gilbert Ecob, wife of a prominent 
clergyman who was for some years a pas- 
tor in Denver, writes: 

"The bad women represent, in any city 
of the United States, but an infinitesimal 
proportion of its population, and the vote 
of that class in Denver is confined practi- 
cally to three precincts out of 120." 

Mrs. Sarah Piatt Decker, of Denver, 
president of the Colorado State Board of 
Charities and Correction, writes: 

"Does not the vote of the disreputable 
class of women overbalance the better 
element? No; the women of the half 
world are not willing to vote. They are 
constantly changing their residences and 



equal suffrage on the ground that "suf- 
frage involves the holding of office, and 
office-holding is incompatible with the 
duties of most women." Suffrage does 
not involve office-holding by the majority 
of women, but only by a few; and there 
are always some women of character and 
ability who could give the necessary time. 
Women, as a class, have more leisure 
than men. 

In the enfranchised States there has 
been no rush of women into office, and 
the offices that women do hold are mainly 
educational and charitable. In Wyoming 
women have had full suffrage for 34 years, 
would not have time to perform her political | yet nQ woman nas ever been a member of 

| the Legislature. Neither Colorado, Utah 
■ nor Idaho has ever had more than three 



their names. They do not wish to give 
any data concerning themselves, their 
age, name, or number and street; they pre- 
fer to remain unidentified." 

Ex-Gov. Warren, of Wyoming, sums it 
all up when he says: 

"Our women nearly all vote; and since, 
in Wyoming as elsewhere, the majority of ' 
women are good and not bad, the result is 
good and not evil." 

"ALREADY OVERBURDENED." 

Women are already overburdened. A woman 



duties without neglecting higher duties. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer says: 
"How much time must she spend on 
her political duties? If she belongs to the 
well-to-do class, and hires others to do 
her work, she has time for whatever in- 
terests her most — only let these interests 
be noble! If she does her own house- 
work, she can take ten minutes to stop on 
her way to market and vote once or twice 
a year. She can find half an hour a day 
for the newspapers and other means of in- 
formation. She can talk with family and 
friends about what she reads. She does 
this now; she will then do it more intell 



women in its Legislature at one time. 



BALLOTS AND BULLETS. 

If women vote, they ought to fight and do 
police duty. 

If no men were allowed to vote except 
those who are able and willing to do mil- 
itary and police duty, women might con- 
sistently be debarred for that reason. 
Bnt, so long as the old, the infirm, the 
halt, the lame and the blind are freely ad- 

~ ' , .,, I mitted to the ballot box, some better rea- 

gently, and will give and receive more , , . , , ' . ,. 

? ' . , ° , , T r i ' son must be found for excluding women 

from what she says and hears. If she i .. ,. , , ,. , .. , . °. , . „ 

, .. . ,. J , . „ . , .,, , than the fact that they do not fight. All 

does this reading and talking, she will be i , M J , , ..?. 

, . . . ,° ,. ,, . - men over 4o are exempt from military ser- 

better informed than the majority of vot- I . ... .5 ________ . 

■ vice, yet they vote. Col. T. W. Higginson 

says: "It appears by the record of U. S. 
Military Statistics that out of men exam- 
ined for military duty during the civil 
war, of jonrnalists 740 in every 1,000 were 
found unfit; of preachers 974; of physi- 
cians 680; of lawyers 544." Military men, 
from Roosevelt down, seem to regard this 
particular objection with contempt. Gen. 
Irving Hale of Colorado says: "If all the 
men who cannot or do not fight should be 
disfranchised, the polls would be as lone- 



ersare now. 

"The duties of motherhood and the mak- 
ing of a home are the most sacred work 
of women, and the dearest to them, of 
every class. If casting an intelligent vote 
would interfere with what only women 
can do -and what, failed in, undermines 
society and government — no one can ques- 
tion which a woman mnst choose. But it 
cannot be shown that there are any large 
number of women in this country who 
have not the necessary time to vote intel 



Hgently, and it can be argued that study ! *°™ as a sea-bathing resort in Decern- 
of the vital questions of our government 



would make them better comrades to 
their husbands and friends, better guides 
to their sons, and more interesting and 
valuable members of society. Women 
of every class have more leaisure than 
men, are less tied to hours of routine; 
they have had more years of school train- 
ing than men. All this makes simple the 
combination of public and 'higher' 
duties." 

WOMEN AND OFFICE-HOLDING. 

If women vote, they must hold office.* 
When we say that women would be 

I eligible to hold office, what do we mean? 
Simply that if a majority of the people in 
! any place would rather have a woman to 
hold a certain position than any one 
else, and if she is willing to serve, they 
shall be allowed to elect her. Women 
are serving as officials already; some of 
the women most prominent in opposing 
equal suffrage havebeen holders of public 
office. The late president of the "Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women" (Mrs. J. 
Elliot Cabot) was for years a member of the 
school board of Brookline, and also Over- 
seer of the Poor. Yet that Association, 
in its published documents, objects to 



i ber. 

Again, it must be remembered that 
some woman risks her life whenever a 
soldier is born into the world. Mrs. Z. 
G. Wallace, of Indiana, from whom Gen. 
Lew Wallace drew his portrait of the 
mother in "Ben Hur," said: "If women 
do not tight, they give to the' State all its 
soldiers." This ought in all fairness to 
be taken as an offset for the military ser- 
vice that women do not render. As Lady 
Henry Somerset says, "She who bears 
soldiers does not need to bear arms." 



CAN LAWS BE ENFORCED? 

Laws could not be enforced unless the 
majority of legal voters represented the ma- 
jority of possible fighters. 

But thousands of male non-combatants 
are already admitted to the ballot-box, 
and there is no certainty at any election 
that the majority of voters represents a 
majority of possible fighters. No trouble 
of this kind has resulted from equal suf- 
frage in practice. The laws are as well 
enforced in the enfranchised States as in 
adjoining States where women have no 
vote. 

Where women have school suffrage, 
their votes occasionally turn the scale, 
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tout there is never any attempt to install | 
the defeated candidates by force. Where : 
women have the full ballot, they have 
often defeated bad candidates for higher 
offices, but no riotous uprising follows. 
This particular objection is a libel on 
American manhood. 



WILL IT INCREASE DIVORCE? 

It will lead to family quarrels and in- 
crease divorce. 

Full suffrage was granted to the wombii 
of Wyoming in 1869. During the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as th& population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming, 
it increased only about half as fast as the 
population. "An ounce of experiment is 
worth a ton of theory." 

A father sometimes turns his son out of 
doors for voting the wrong ticket, but 
among American men this is rare. Where 
such a case does arise, it is to be met by 
educating the domestic despot, not by dis- 
franchising all the members of the family 
but one. A couple who are sensible and 
good-tempeied will not quarrel if they are 
once in a while unable to think alike 
about politics. A couple who are not 
sensible and good-tempered are sure to 
quarrel any way — if , not about politics, 
then about something else. 



THE QUESTION OF CHIVALRY. 

It will destroy chivalry. 

Justice would be worth more to women 
than chivalry, if they could not have both. 
A working girl put the case in a nutshell 
when she said: "I would gladly stand for 
twenty minutes in the street car going 
home, if by doing so I could get the same 
pay that a man would have had for doing 
my day's work." But women do not 
have to stand in the street cars half so 
often in Denver as in Boston or New 
York. Justice and chivalry are not in the ■ 
least incompatible. Women have more , 
freedom and equality in America than in 
Europe, yet American men are the most 
chivalrous in the world. 

KNOWN BY ITS ENEMIES. 

It would increase the corruption of poli- 
tics. 

Those who thrive upon the corruption 
of politics do not think so. The igno- 
rant, vicious and criminal vote is always J 
cast solidly against equal rights for 
women. 

"TOO EMOTIONAL." 

Women are too emotional and sentimen- 
tal to be trusted with the ballot. 

Mrs. E. T. Brown, at a meeting of the 
Georgia State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, read a paper in which she said: 

"You tell us that women are not fitted 
for dealing with the problems of govern- 
ment, being too visionary and too much 
controlled by sentiment. 

"Now it is very true of women that 
they are largely controlled by sentiment, 
and, as a matter of fact, men are largely 



controlled by sentiment also, in spite of 
their protesting blushes. Was it logic 
that swept like a wave over this country 
and sent our army to protect the Cubans 
when their suffering grew too intense to 
be endured even in the hearing? Is it 
shrewd business calculation that sends 
thousands of dollars out of this country to 
feed a starving people during the ever-re- 
curring famines in unhappy India? Was 
it hard common sense that sent thou- 
sands of American soldiers into what 
looked like the death-trap of China in the 
almost baseless hope of rescuing a few 
hundred American citizens? Do not men 
like Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Lee live in the hearts of American men, 
not alone for what they did, but still 
more for what they dreamed of? The 
man who is not controlled by sentiment 
betrays his friend, sells his vote, is a 
traitor to his country, or wrecks himself, 
body and soul, with immoralities; for 
nothing but sentiment prevents any of 
these things. The sense of honor is pure 
sentiment. The sentiment of loyalty is 
the only thing that makes truth and hon- 
esty desirable, or a vote a non-salable 
commodity. 

"Government would be a poor affair 
without sentiment, and is not likely to 
be damaged by a slightly increased sup- 
ply." ___ 

WHAT IS THE UNIT? 

The political unit is the family. 

The childless widower, the unmarried 
boy of 21, and the confirmed old bachelor 
of 90 have votes; the widow with minor 
children has none. Under our laws the 
political unit is not the family, but the 
male individual. The unequal number of 
grown persons in different families would 
make it impossible to treat the family as 
the political unit. 

WOMEN'S SMALL SCHOOL VOTE. 

The smallness of women's school vote 
shows that they would not use the full 
ballot. 

The size of men's vote is just in propor- 
tion to the size of the election. At presi- 
dential elections it is very large, at State 
elections much smaller, at municipal elec- 
tions smaller still, and at school elections, 
wherever these are held separately, only a 
fraction of the men turn out to vote. The 
smallness of the women's school vote is 
regrettable, but it is only a new proof of 
the truth of Mrs. Poyser's immortal say- 
ing: "I am not denying that women are 
foolish; God Almighty made them to 
match the men!" Where women have 
the full ballot, they vote very generally. 

In Kansas, women were given school 
suffrage in 1861. Their vote was small. 
In 1887 they were given full municipal 
suffrage. Their vote at once became 
much larger, and has increased at succes- 
sive elections. 

In Colorado, women were given school 
suffrage in 1876. Their vote was^ small. 
In 1893 they weve given the full' ballot, 
and on Jan. 31, 1899, the Colorado Legisla- 
ture declared, by a practically unanimous 
vote of both Houses, that "during this 
time (the preceding five years) women 



have exercised the privilege as generally 
as men," 

The women's school vote has complete- 
ly disproved the fear that the bad women 
would be the first to rush to the polls. In 
answer to the prediction that the best 
women will not vote, Col. Higginson says: 
"In Massachusetts, under school suffrage, 
the complaint has been that only the best 
women vote." 



WILL WOMEN VOTE? 

Women will not vote after the novelty has 
worn off. 

In Wyoming, women have had full suf- 
frage since 1869. Thereport of the Wyom- 
ing Secretary of State says that 90 per 
cent, of them vote. 

In Denver, at the election of November, 
1901 (the latest for which statistics have 
been published), 31,780 men voted and 
23,449 women. 

The Governor of Idaho says that the 
women cast about 40 percent, of the total 
vote of the State. 

In South Australia, during the last three 
years, the women voters have increased 
from 68,375 to 71,682. 

When equal suffragt was granted in 
New Zealand, the estimated number of 
adult women in the country was 139,915. 
Of these, 109,461 registered to vote. Of 
the women who registered, 83 per cent, 
voted; of the men who registered, only 67 
per cent. The Melbourne Tocsin reports 
that at the recent elections in New Zea- 
land, 120,000 women voted. 

The majority of the women had never 
asked for suffrage, in any of these places. 

A GROWING CAUSE. 

Opposition to woman suffrage is growing. 

There are now live States in which a 
woman suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted to the voters at intervals 
of some years. In every case the result 
has been more favorable the second time 
than the first. 

It was submitted in Colorado in 1877 
and defeated. It was submitted again in 
1893 and carried. 

In Kansas, when submitted the first 
time, it received 9,100 votes. When sub- 
mitted the second time, it received 95,302. 

In the State of Washington, in 1889, 
the adverse majority was 19,386. In 189S, 
it drqpped to 9,882. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suf- 
frage was defeated by a majority of 23,610; 
in 1898, by a majority of only 3,285. 

In Oregon, the vote on the suffrage 
amendment in 1884 stood 28,176 nays to 
11,223 yeas. In 1900, it stood 28,298 nays 
to 26,265 yeas. 

Steadily and surely the common sense 
of the world is coming around to the 
belief in equal rights for women. 

The same growth of public opinion is 
j seen in England. The first petition for 
i woman suffrage presented to Parliament, 
; in 1867, was signed by only 1,499 women. 
', The petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 
! women. The petition presented to the 
■ members of the recent Parliament was 
isgned by 257,000 women. If the majority 
of women do not yet wish to vote, the 
number of those who do wish it is grow- 
ing fast. 
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A QUESTION OF EXPERIENCE. 

It works badly in practice. 

Women now have the full ballot in Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. They have muni- 
cipal suffrage throughout England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and many of the English 
colonies. In some of these places they 
have had it for a generation. All togeth- 
er, there are fully a million and a quarter 
of English-speaking women who now pos- 
sess full suffrage. 

In all these places put together ', the oppo- 
nents thus far have not found a dozen re- 
spectable men who assert over their own 
names and addresses that it has had any bad 
results. This is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that active Anti-Suffrage 
Associations in New York and Massachu- 
setts have been for years diligently gather- 
ing all the adverse testimony they could 
find. 

On the other hand, scores of the most 
highly esteemed men and women in the 
equal suffrage States testify that the 
results are good. 

In»Wyoming, women have had the full 
ballot for thirty-four years. For the last 
fifteen years, the advocates of equal suf- 
frage have had a standing challenge, in- 
viting its opponents to find two respecta- 
ble men in all Wyoming who assert over 
their own names and addresses that it has 
had any bad results whatever. The op- 
ponents have thus far failed to respond. 

'The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating." The men who have had the 
longest experience of equal suffrage are 
the best pleased with it. 



DOUBLING THE VOTE. 

It would only double the vote without 
changing the result. 

If letting women sing in church merely 
doubled the volume of sound, it would 
still be a good thing, because it would 
double the number of persons who had 
the lung exercise and the inspiration of 
joining in a good hymn; and it would 
make the chorus stronger. If equal suf- 
frage merely doubled the number of vot- 
ers, it would still do good, because to 
take an interest in public affairs wonld 
give women mental stimulus and greater 
breadth of view; and it would also bring 
to bear on public problems the minds of 
an increased number of intelligent and 
patriotic citizens. But the great advan- 
tage of women in music is that they add 
the soprano and alto to the tenor and 
bass. If women were exactly like men, 
equal suffrage would merely double the 
vote. But women are different from men ; 
and women's voices in the State, like 
women's voices in the choir, would be the 
introduction of a new element. This is 
recognized even by opponents, when they 
express the fear that equal suffrage would 
lead to ''sentimental legislation." 

Men are superior to women along cer- 
tain lines, and women superior to men 
along certain others. The points in which 
American* politics at present is weak are 
precisely the points where women are 
strong. There is no lack in our politics 
of business ability, execntive talent or 
* "smartness" of any kind. There a 



dangerous lack of conscience and of hu- 
manity. The business interests, which 
appeal more especially to men, are well 
and shrewdly looked after; the moral and 
humanitarian interests, which appeal 
more especially to women, are apt to be 
neglected. 

"NOT A NATURAL RIGHT." 

Suffrage is not a natural right. 

It is hard to define just what a "natural 
right" is. Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
says: "If all women were forbidden to 
use the sidewalk, and they complained of 
the injustice, it would be no answer to 
! tell them that it was not a natural or in- 
herent right, but one given by society, and 
which society might therefore control as 
it saw fit. A great many rights are given 
by society, of which, however, it would 
be manifestly unjust to deprive either 
sex." 

-* h -r- — — 

"TOO MANY VOTERS." 

We have too many voters already. 
: This only means that we have too many 
voters of the wrong kind. If to increase 
the number of voters were an evil in it- 
self, every woman who becomes the 
mother of half a dozen sons would have 
done harm to her country. But if all six 
grow up to be good voters, she has con- 
ferred a benefit on her country. So she 
has if five of them become good voters 
and only one a bad voter. Woman suf- 
frage would bring in at least . five good 
voters to one bad one. 

It is often said that we have too many 
immigrants. We mean too many immi- 
grants of an undesirable kind. We all 
rejoice when we hear of a large influx from 
Finland or some other country whose peo- 
ple are considered especially desirable 
immigrants. We want them to offset 
those of less virtuous and law-abiding 
races. The Governor of one of the en- 
franchised States writes of woman suf- 
frage: "The effect of this increase in the 
vote is the same as if a large and emi- 
nently respectable class of citizens had 
immigrated here." 

WOMEN STILL WOMANLY. 

It will turn women into men. 
The differences between men and wom- 
en are natural; they are not the result of 
disfranchisement. The fact that all men 
| have equal rights before the law does not 
j wipe out natural differences of character 
and temperament between man and man. 
Why should it wipe out the natural differ- 
ences between men and women? The 
women of England, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and our own equal suffrage States 
are not perceptibly different in looks or 
manners from women elsewhere, although 
they have been voting for years. 

WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT. 

Whenever the majority of women ask for 
suffrage, they will get it. 

Every improvement in the condition of 

1 women thus far has been secured, not by 

a general demand from the majority of 

women, but by the arguments, entreaties, 

and "continual coming" of a persistent 



few. In each case the advocates of 
progress have had to contend not merely 
with the conservatism of men, but with 
the indifference of women, and often with 
active opposition from some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first em- 
ployed a saleswoman, the men boycotted 
his store, and the women remonstrated 
with him on the sin of which he was gnilty 
in placing a young woman in a position of 
such "publicity." When Lucy Stone began 
to try to secure for married women the 
right to their own property, women asked, 
with scorn, "Do you think I would give 
myself where I would not give my proper- 
ty?" When Elizabeth Blackwell began to 
study medicine, the women at her board- 
ing-house refused to speak to her, and 
women passing her on the streets held 
their skirts aside so as not to touch her. 
It is a matter of history with what ridi- 
cule and opposition Mary Lyon's first 
efforts for tbe education of women were 
received, not only by the mass of men, 
but by the mass of women as well. 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to walk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
anti-suffragist is of her political disabili- 
ties. Pundita Eamabai tells us that the 
idea of education for girls is so unpopular 
with the majority of Hindoo women that 
when a progressive Hindoo proposes to 
educate his little daughter, it is not un- 
common for the women of his family to 
threaten to drown themselves. 

All this merely shows that human na- 
ture is conservative, and that it is fully as 
conservative in women as in men. The 
persons who take a strong interest in any 
reform are always comparatively few, 
whether among men or women, and they 
are habitually regarded with disfavor, 
even by those whom the proposed reform 
is to benefit. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women. Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the ma- 
jority of women asked for it. The change 
now nnder discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo- 
sition of a few must be taken as a matter 
of course. It has no more rational signifi- 
cance now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women's progress. 



Frequent requests have been made at 
this office for a document giving short 
answers to the current objections to 
equal suffrage. There has seemed to be 
a need of something of the kind, for use 
in debates, etc. The editor has there- 
fore prepared a brief statement of the 
affirmative argument for equal suffrage, 
with a review of the most common objec- 
tions. This is published this week in the 
Woman's Column, and will be pub- 
J lished separately later. 
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THE QUESTION OF PROTECTION. 

President Andrew S. Draper, of the 
University of Illinois, lately gave befoie 
the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton an admirable address in favor of 
coeducation; but in the course of it he 
went out of his way to make an argument 
against the ballot for women. This pas- 
sage stands out as a curious anomaly in 
an otherwise sound and liberal discourse. 
There never was a more vivid illustration 
of how in some minds progressiveness and 
conservatism may lie side by side in 
streaks, like the fat and lean in bacon. 

President Draper says: "The essence of 
government is protection. Voting, serv- 
ing in the Legislature, is sharing in gov- 
ernment. It is a burden, not a right. . . . 
Man is the natural protector, the natural 
voter." 

In every well-regulated family protec- 
tion is mutual. The man is the natural 
protector of his wife from burglars and 
violence; but, on the other hand, she pro- 
tects him from draughts, dirt, bad food, 
bores, microbes, and a host of annoyances, 
' large and small. He protects the chil- 
dren from physical violence, in the rare 
cases where such protection is needed in 
a civilized land ; but the mother is expect- 
ed to take most of the care of protecting 
their .health and defending them from 
moral and spiritual injury. 

Legislation is by no means limited to 
the merely protective function to which 
President Draper seems to confine it. And 
of the legislation that is actually protec- 
tive, only a small fraction is devoted to 
the army and police, the protection of so- 
ciety from downright physical violence. 
The great bulk of protective legislation is 
directed to the peaceable protection of 
society from injustice, dirt, disease, adul- 
terated food, child labor, and other evils, 
by means of intelligence, — which is com- 
mon to both sexes, — or else to its protec- 
tion from moral evils, against which wom- 
en are supposed to be the natural guar- 
dians of the community. It is the more 
inconsistent that women should be de- 
barred from all voice in choosing the law- 
makers, when so large a part of modern 
legislation has to do with matters belong- 
ing to women's especial "sphere." 

There is also the question of the ballot 
as a protection against unfair laws. Presi- 
dent Draper is probably not aware that in 
Massachusetts the suffragists have only 



just succeeded in getting the laws of in- 
heritance between husband and wife equal- 
ized, after 55 years of effort, and that in 
many States they are still unequal. He 
doubtless does not know that there are 
only twelve out of the 45 States of the 
Union in which married mothers are equal 
guardians of their children with the 
fathers. He may not have heard that the 
city government of Toledo has decided to 
debar women from working as clerks or 
stenographers in the service of the city, 
because the places are wanted for voters. 
A vote has been compared to a life-pre- 
server. On nineteen occasions out of 
twenty a woman may have no need of it, 
but on the twentieth she may need it, and 
need it badly. Would President Draper 
argue that a woman ought not to be al- 
lowed to take a life-preserver to sea with 
her because a life-preserver is a protec 
tion, and protection devolves by nature 
upon the masculine sex? a. s. b. 

PRIVILEGE OR BURDEN? 

President Draper says, "Voting, serving 
in the Legislature, is a burden, not a 
right." Men have fought, bled and died 
to get a vote, and if any attempt were 
made to relieve President Draper of 
that "burden," he would resist it as he 
would an attempt to relieve him of his 
watch and purse. So would other men. It 
is only when the proposal is madeto grant 
the same privilege to women that some 
men suddenly discover it to be no privi- 
lege at all, but merely a burden. 

As for the Legislature, f ewwomen have 
any wish to go there, and very few have 
thus far served as legislators in the en- 
franchised States. But when we see the 
great efforts that hundreds of men every 
year are making to get themselves elected 
to the Legislature, it is hard to believe 
that they think it is no privilege to go 
there. 

It recalls the story of the small girl who 
had found an apple and was preparing to 
fat it. Her brother ran up to her with a 
face of horror and consternation, and told 
her that the apple was green, aad that if 
she ate it she would have the cholera and 
die. The child, in alarm, threw down the 
apple, which her brother at once picked 
up and proceeded to devour. She watched 
him with round eyes, and finally asked, 
"Won't the cholera catch you, too?" 
"No," answered the urchin calmly, with 
his mouth full. "It's only after little 
girls. Boys don't have cholera." 

A. s. B. 



tioned in their own behalf and for others 
that women who pay taxes may be au- 
thorized to vote in municipal elections 
■ iu the towns or cities in which they reside. 
j A public hearing will be given to the pe- 
I titioners next Tuesday, Jan. 27, by the 
] Committee on Election Laws, in Room 
| 240 State House, at 10.30 A. M. All in- 
i terested will do well to attend the hearing 
and to go early. 



TAXPAYERS' SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifi eld, and a number of women taxpayers 
of Boston, Brookline, Natick, Sharon, 
Wellesley Hills, Northampton, Newton, 
Waltham, and other localities, have peti- 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak on 
"Perils of the Republic" at the next Fort- 
nightly of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
which will be held at 3 Park St., Tues- 
day, Jan. 27, at 3 P. M. Light refresh- 
ments and a social hour will follow. 

Admission free to members; toothers, 
15 cents. 

When Mrs. Livermore is to speak, there 
is always a crowded attendance; so those 
wishing to be sure of seats should come 
early. 

THE NATIONAL ENROLMENT. 

It was voted at the last National Suffrage 
Convention to ask the suffragists in all 
the States to collect the signatures of be- 
lievers in this reform, in order to make a 
"Natioial Enrolment." This work has 
been going on during the year in many 
different parts of the country. Massachu- 
setts does not want to make a poorer 
showing at New Orleans tban other States; 
and it is urgently asked that during the 
few weeks remaining, every Massachu- 
setts suffragist should circulate the little 
yellow enrolment cards, and get as many 
names as possible. There is no one who 
cannot obtain at least a few signatures, 
and many of our readers could obtain a 
large number with little trouble. The 
card bears a simple statement that the 
signer believes in equal suffrage. The 
names of members of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are not desired, as they are en- 
rolled already; but we want to get the 
largest enrolment possible of believers 
outride the Association. If everyone will 
help and do a little, Massachusetts will 
take her place at New Orleans among the 
States in the front rank, as we all wish 
her to do. 

Are you laying all your plans to attend 
the National Convention in New Orleans? 

Governor Aycock of North Carolina, in 
his message to the Legislature, recom- 
mends a law forbidding child labor under 
the age of twelve years. 

The series of short answers to the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage, pub- 
lished in the Woman's Column of Jan. 
10, has led to a call for an extra edition, 
and It may be ordered from this office at50 
cents per hundred. 
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DR. HARRIS ON CO-EDUCATION. 

The friends of coeducation will find 
great encouragement in the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
which devotes 100 pages to this subject. 
It has never before been so comprehen- 
sively treated, pro and con, and the sum- 
ming up shows that the policy of c educa 



I women at all, not because they were wom- 
en, but because he was afraid they would 
detract from the specialized and technical 
aims of the institution. The demands of 
women are more distinctively on the lines 
of general culture, and he was desirous 
that the courses for this purpose should 
be subordinated to the higher and more 
specialized work. Mrs. Stanford insisted 



tion has practically swept the country. In that women should be admitted, but 
the grades below the high school, boys ' 
and girls are educated together every- 
where, except in a few isolated cases. 
This is true, also, of at least 98 per cent, 
of the high schools (the exceptions being 
found in a few of the cities in the extreme 
East), and these enroll 93.6 per cent, of 
all the pupils in high schools. The pub- 
lic schools enroll 91 per cent, of the chil- 
dren and youth of the entire country, 15,- 
840,000. The other 9 per cent, attend 
private schools, and of these 56.7 per cent, 
are coeducational, so it can easily be seen 
to what infinitesimal proportions separate 
education has been reduced. 

The statistics show, also, that the num- 
ber of coeducational colleges and univer- 
sities is steadily increasing. Starting 
with Oberlin College, Ohio, in 1833, the 
policy of educating the sexes together 
had been adopted in 1SS0 by 51.3 per cent., 
or over one-half of all the colleges and 
universities. In 1900 the number had 
risen to 71.6 per cent., including 30 State 
universities and 14 private universities of 
high order. While this represents literal- 
ly the progress of 67 years, it is practically 
the advance of less than 35 years. The 
general founding of State universities 
dates from the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
appropriating about 10,000,000 acres for 
their endowment; but little advantage 
was taken of this until after the Civil 
War. In the Western States these univer- 



that if ever the number so 
creased as to affect the character of the 
University, she would consent to its lim- 
itation. This point was reached within 
the first ten years, and therefore the limit 
was fixed at'500. Dr. Jordan emphasizes 
the fact that this rule applies only to the 
entering class of young women, and will 
: not debar any from post-graduate work, 
i He says: "The whole matter has no sig- 
t nirlcance whatever in relation to the pres- 
ent criticisms on coeducation.'" 

It is a satisfaction to be assured of this, 
and yet the fact remains that no other 
large institution has found it necessary to 
make any such restriction. The Univer- 
sity of California, whose standards of 
scholarship are at least equal to those of 
Stanford, puts no limit on the admission 
of women, and since tho latter has done 
so, the number of men entering the for- 
mer has been much larger than the num- 
ber entering Stanford. This is not for 
financial reasons, as the expenses of a 
course are about the same in each institu- 
tion. The University of California has 
now twice as many students as Stanford, 
and 46 per cent, of them are women. 
Michigan University, whose standards 
have been continually raised, and are as 
high as any in the country, has nearly 
1,000 women students; the University of 
Minnesota has between 600 and 700, and a 
number of universities have 500. Stanford 



sities were coeducational from the begin- j could have attained the desired object 
ning, and private colleges and the great \ just as well by providing that women 



new institutions sines established have 
been obliged to recognize the spirit of 
coeducation. 

Dr. Harris calls attention to "the dearth 
of scholarship and fellowship funds avail- 
able for women," and says: "Experience 
has abundantly proven ihat without such 
aid many of the most promising students 
among young men would never be able to 
push their studies beyond a very elemen- 
taiy stage. This is equally true with re- 
gard to women students. During the last 
decade, the funds available for the latter 
have been considerably increased, but 
they still remain relatively much inferior 
to those allotted to men. 1 ' Women of 



should never constitute more than one 
half or one-third the whole number of 
students, but to fix arbitrarily upon so 
small a limit narrows in a marked degree 
the coeducational feature of the institu- 
tion. 

This pamphlet includes also a report 
made in February, 1902, by Dr. W. R. 
Harper, whose apparently somewhat in- 
volved ideas on coeducation are consider- 
ably cleared up by the recent action of 
Chicago University. He avows himself a 
strong believer in coeducation, which peo- 
ple have been constrained to doubt, but 
he has a good deal to say about "the life 
which is peculiarly woman's 1 ' and "the 



arships, and provide for their own sex, 
who have been so long ignored and neg- 
lected. 

About seventy pages of this report are 
devoted to testimony from the most dis- 
tinguished educators of the United States 
on the experiment of coeducation, and the 
conclusion is drawn that "its general 
tenor shows that wherever coeducation 
has been tried, the apprehensions respect 
ing its effects have been dispelled." A 
letter is given from President Jordan in 
regard to the limiting of the number of 
girls in the Stanford University to 500. 
He states that at the beginning Mr. Stan- 
ford was opposed to the admission of 



wealth and women's societies should bear , life which is peculiarly man's," "larger 
this fact in mind, when establishing schol- j elective privileges on the part of each a.s 

j to the extent to which they shall or shall 
not mingle with each other," "the feeling 
of corporate existence in the institution," 
etc. At that time he was able to formu- 
late the proposition that "they should not 
take physical exercise together in the 
gymnasium," and "should not occupy the 
same halls or dormitories." Since then 
he has reached the conclusion that they 
should not recite in the same classes. It 
I will require only a little more evolution 
of this great mind to shut them out of the 
libraries and laboratories. 

With but few exceptions, however, the 
entire testimony contained in these sev- 
enty pages is strongly in favor of coeduca- 



tion without any discrimination. A little 
objection to it in high schools comes from 
Boston, some from Atlanta and Birming- 
ham, and also from San Francisco, and, 
strange as it may seem, a protest against 
it from a district superintendent in Den- 
ver, Aaron Gove, who does not object so 
much to "the assembling of both sexes 
under the same roof," but he would only 
allow the girls to remain until noon, and 
would require them to take six instead of 
four years for the course. In this way 
"they would not be discomfited by being 
distanced by the boys, and would even 
reach them in mental intellectual train- 
ing"! 

Among the other valuable statistics are 
tables showing the school suffrage pos- 
sessed by women and the school offices 
they may hold, and the following conclu- 
sions are drawn: "We catch a glimpse 
here of the underlying conviction which 
has given rise to this whole movement. 
It begins with a recognition of woman's 
right, as a natural guardian of her chil- 
dren, to exercise her judgment in regard 
to their education, and ends with the de- 
mand for her service as a public expedi- 
ency. In a few States women are eligible 
to school offices other than those included 
in the suffrage accorded" them. These are 
filled by appointment, by school boards, 
or by vote at a general election in which 
women cannot participate. This reminds 
us that, while there is a strong disposition 
to separate the educational from other 
civil affairs, the end has not been com- 
pletely attained. Thus, questions of school 
tax and school appropriations cannot al- 
ways be managed apart from financial 
matters in general." It is well known 
that Commissioner Harris is an advocate 
of the full franchise for women, recogniz- 
ing, doubtless, the absurdity of drawing a 
hard and fast line between the subjects in 
which women should be allowed to have 
a voice and those from which they should 
be rigidly debarred, and realizing also the 
interdependence of every branch of the ' 
local government on every other branch, 
and that of the national on the State and 
municipal, and vice versa. In other 
words, a woman with a fragmentary suf- 
frage is as helpless as a bird with one 
wing. 

The number of women serving as dis- 
trict school officers is comparatively large, 
and women county superintendents are 
increasing. The only eighteen States from 
which a report could be obtained showed 
an increase from 152 to 245 in nine years. 
In Colorado and Idaho women are, and 
have been for years, at the head of the 
public school system. — Mrs. Ida H. Har~ 
per, in New Tori- Sun. 



GERMAN NOTES. 

There are 495 women studying at the 
University of Berlin this winter. 

The Ortskrankenkasse of Berlin has ap- 
pointed three women physicians, Dr. 
Klaus ner, Dr. von der Leyen, and Dr. 

j Wigodczinski. All received their profes- 
sional training at German universities. 

| The Ortokrankenkasse is a kind of insur- 
ance company against illness; but it is a 

j municipal institution, required by the 

1 law. Teachers, salespeople, and all em- 
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ployees whose salary is below a certain 
sum, are entitled to join it. The contri- 
butions vary according to the amount of 
the salaries; one-third must be paid by 
the employer, two-thirds by the em 
ployee. The members receive medical 
attendance, medicine, and a bed at the 
hospital free. In some cases they receive 
"Krankengeld," a specified sum per week 
as long as their salaries are stopped on 
account of their illness. The appoint- 
ment of women physicians is a great bles- 
sing to the thousands of wage-earning 
women in the "Kasse," because the free 
medical attendance, of course, is only by 
the physicians of the "Kasse," who receive 
a fixed salary from the institution. 



THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

2008 Amekican Tract Societt Building, New York, Jan. 16, 1903. 
Dear Suffrage Friends : The approaching Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 25, in- 
clusive. I am writing this letter to urge all readers of the Column to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter and spring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southern States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb. 25, and Americans who can afford to do so should not miss this oppor- 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to have an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of a first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life. 

Within two or three hours' travel from New Orleans are the Gulf resorts, attrac- 
GEORGIA NOTES. I tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the added diversions of 

m m I good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. Tammany's Parish, 

When it is considered that there exist \ twenty m n es across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
only two suffrage organizations in this offerj from tbeir i ocation in w h a t is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
State, a local in Atlanta and a State organ- secon a to none in the United States. 

ization, made up of the local and a few To our su ff rage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre fiom 

which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely its 
reading medium. A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
a proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which we desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance. 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and local 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
to give a one-fare rate over their lines, iu order not only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

One of the most disappointing aspects for workers in the suffrage movement has 
been the failure of the mass of women to recognize their debt to the cause which has 
brought to them social, industrial and educational privileges, with their accompanying 
benefits. In happy contrast to this spirit is the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a California woman. If one tenth of our women in simple membership 
would show this spirit of gratitude, how empty would be the accusation of both friend 
and foe to-day that our movement is too much of a minority movement to gain rec- 
ognition for the truth of its principles! 

"Will you kindly inform me where to send $50 that I may become a life member 
of the Woman Suffrage Association? I am under the impression that that sum will 
make me one. For years I have been a teacher in a San Francisco High School, 
. drawing the same salary as the men in that and other San Francisco High Schools 
who occupied corresponding positions, and I feel I owe a higher salary to the woman 
suffragists indirectly, since, but for their work, all women would be working for much 



scattered suffragists in other cities, the 
agitation and work for equal rights done 
by these clubs is well worthy of notice. 
Even in Georgia, the right of woman 
to the ballot is often subject for debate at 
school commencements and special college 
exercises; and in these cases, the Super- 
intendent of Press Work sends out all the 
literature that could possibly be required. 
A special lot of suffrage pamphlets has 
been issued for this work, expressing the 
opinions of such prominent Georgians as 
Congressman Wm. H.Fleming, Hon." Wal- 
ter B. Hill, Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, Will N. Harben, the popular nov- 
elist, Representative Martin Calvin, and 
others, in favor of woman suffrage. 

In Atlanta, in the summer of 1902, when 
the charter was being revised, the suffra- 
gists obtained a hearing before Mayor 
Mims, who personally favors woman suf- 
frage, and asked for municipal suffrage. 
The members of the Committee on Char- 
ter Revision expressed themselves as 



agreeably surprised that "the women 

were sane and talked sense." We did not i smaller salaries and wages than we are. The least I should do is to give my mite 

get municipal suffrage, but we accom- towar ds supporting the National organization^" 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 
50 for 15 cents 
25 for 10 cents. 



plished much in the way of advertising 
and education. 

There is now in contemplation a bond 
issue amounting to $800,000 for sanitary 
improvements for the city of Atlanta, 



The suffragists have entered a protest, | Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 



asking that the tax-paying women be 
allowed to vote on this issue. The news- : 
papers were uniformly gracious in han- | 
dling this protest, and there were several 
voluntary interviews from prominent city i 
officials who favored giving the tax-paying 
women the vote on this issue. Of course, 
it is too late, the Legislature having ad- 
journed, to pass a bill giving us the vote 
on this particular appropriation, but we 
have swept away barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice that might hinder us in the 
future. An effort will be made a little 
later to have women made honorary mem- 
bers of the various departments that con- 
duct our municipal affairs. 

Mamie Folsom Wynne. 



of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 

Kate M. Goedon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 



RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 



Mks. Squiees, wife of the American 
minister to Cuba, is trying to organize a 
society for prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. 



The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New #rl<*ans f March 19th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the last of April 
on the tickets of those wko wish to take in 
! a side trip to Mexico City or to California. 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. I wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of 1\l;luq either of 
these trips in connection with tbe New Or- 
eans Convention, would write to me at once, 



so that I may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure 2 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 
Mary G. Hay, 
Secretary Railroad Rates, -Z\T. A. W. S. A. } 
2008 Ainer. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City, 

The Yellow kibbun Speak r 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



MRS. WIDDRINGTON ON 
FLUENCE. 



"INDIRECT IN- 



Mrs. Percy Widdrington, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A., discussed the question whether, in 
the exertion of women's inflnence upon 
public affairs, direct or indirect methods 
are best. 

Mrs. Widdrington drew a forcible con- 
trast between the direct influence of the 
one thousand women who are now serving 
on boards of Poor Law Guardians in Eng- 
land, and the indirect influence of women 
in the British War Office. She said: 
"Where women's influence is indirect, it 
is exerted through their sex, not through 
their humanity. The women Poor Law 
Guardians have been elected by the votes 
of men and women, in an open and 
straightforward way. The influence that 
they have on the boards is in virtue of 
their humanity, and it has been almost in- 
variably for good. It is an influence hu- 
mane, educative, wise, and economical. 
The women Guardians are everywhere 
honored. 

"Contrast with this the 'petticoat influ- 
ence' in the War Office. The War Office 
is more abused, and deserves it more, 
than any other department of the British 
Government. It is denounced by Tories 
and Liberals alike, because it is always 
putting the worst people into positions, 
and is full of every sort of jobbery. It is 



■ owing to the long development of the ma- 
ternal instinct. And this wish is apt to 

" be strongest in the most able women. 
Hannah More, the most distinguished lit- 
erary woman of her day in England, said 
that she would rather have lowered the 
price of bread one penny than have writ- 
ten Homer's Iliad. Encourage women by 
the possession of the ballot to study public 
questions, and to feel a responsibility for 
the way public business is managed; and 

1 you will not only increase the number of 
intelligent minds studying the problem of 
how to prevent these .frightful famines, 
but when a feasible way is found, you 
will have a powerful body of public opin- 
ion, armed with votes, ready to bring 
pressure to bear on governments to have 
the remedy applied. — Woman's Journal. 



GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE RECOMMENDS 
CO-EDUCATION. 

Governor Hunn of Delaware, in his 
message to the Legislature, recommends 
the renewal of the appropriation to Dela- 
ware College. 

Speaking of a sentiment for advanced 
education for the young of both sexes, he 
suggests that the doors of Delaware Col- 
lege be opened to young women, or at 
least that a normal school course be es- 
tablished there. "The time is coming,'' 1 
says the Governor, "when the participa- 



. tion of women in all our civil affairs will 
here that 'petticoat government' is strong- "be voluntarily sought, as an infusion of 
est. An army man said, 'When Lord | indispensably new elements into our citi- 



Kitchener promotes a man, we know it is 
because he deserves it; but when Lord 
Roberts does it, we know it is because 
Lady Eoberts has told him to, and he 
has to.' 

"There is no such thing as keeping 
women out of politics if they are deter- 
mined to go in — not even in Turkey. The 
only question is, Shall their influence be 
open, honorable, direct, and for good; or 
shall it be indirect, secret, irresponsible, — 



at least occasionally bad, and sometimes 

, _. _. „ J ' . , voter, and would not this give hi 

disgraceful? Shall women come into pub- j fah . advantage over his neighbor 



lie affairs by creeping up the back stairs, 
or shall they enter by the front door?" 

PRICES OF FOOD IN INDIA. 

To-day a Hindoo thirty years old must 
pay for the wheat eaten by his family 50 
per cent, more than his father paid, 150 
per cent, more than his grandfather, and 
170 per cent, more than his great grand- 
father. For barley he must pay 75 per 
cent, more than his father, 450 per cent, 
more than his grandfather, and 500 per 
cent, more than his great grandfather. 
For millet he must pay 10 per cent, more 



zenship." 

TAXPAYERS* SUFFRAGE. 

From one of the States where a bill is 
pending to give municipal suffrage to 
women taxpayers, a tax-paying woman 
writes: 

The delegates to the Legislature from 
my county ask, "Would not a man with 
property be tempted to put part of it in 
his wife's name in order to make her a 

m an un- 
who has 
no wife, or has no property that he could 
transfer to her?" How would you answer 
this objection? 

It is looked upon as a good thing for a 
man to put part of his property in his 
wife's name, when he does not do it to 
cheat his creditors. It makes the family 
more secure against the vicissitudes of 
fortune. The fact that men might be led 
to take such action is claimed by the ad- 
vocates of the bill as one of its advan- 
tages. 

The objection that it would give a mar- 
ried man an unfair preponderance over a 



lot will be granted to women upon the 
same terms as men. Meanwhile, it will be 
a great thing to have the feminine point 
of view represented, even by a compara- 
tively small body of women. Whereone 
question comes up in politics upon which 
women of property and women of no 
property think differently, a dozen come 
upon which almost all unperverted worn- 
en think pretty much alike. When it 
comes to certain questions of human in- 
terest, as Rudyard Kipling says, 

"The Colonel's lady and Judy O'Grady ] 
Are sisters under their skins." 

And it is on such questions that the 
women's vote may be expected to be of 
especial value. A. s. b. 

KANSAS GRANGE FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

The following resolution favoring wom- 
an suffrage has been passed by the Kansas 
State Grange, by a very large majority: 

Whereas, The Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is the first organization to recog- 
nize the equality of women, and 

W T hereas, The National Grange in its 
last annual session declared for the en- 
franchisement of women, and 

Whereas, We feel that each State should 
further the action of the National Grange 
by hearty cooperation, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Kansas State Grange, 
of 1902, respectfully petition the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas of 1901—1903 
to support the bill which will be present- 
ed to said Legislature, giving to women 
the right to vote for President of the 
Unite'd States in 1904. 
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father, 

Between the years 1S91 and 1900, 22,- 
000,000 persons in India died of starvation 
and the diseases resulting from want. 

Is there not need that the more tender- 



bachelor overlooks the fact that the object 
than his father, and 375 per cent, more : of taking a vote is to get at the wish of 
than his grandfather and great grand- j the majority; hence a married man and 

his wife ought to count for more than an 
unmarried man alone. In other words, 
the opinion of two persons ought to count 
for more than the opinion of one. 

The objection that it would give the 



hearted and humane half of the human ■ man (or rather the woman) with property 

an advantage over the. one with no prop- 
erty is more plausible; but if the tax-pay- 
ing women exercise their municipal vote 
with honesty and good sense, as we ex- 
pect, it will help to break down the preju- 
dice against woman suffrage in general, 



family should be more fully represented 
in the management of public affairs? 

Equal suffrage is not going to cure all 
ills, nor be a complete preventive of fam- 
ines. But there is no doubt that the wish 
to protect the weak from suffering is 



stronger in women than in men— perhaps t and will hasten the day when the full bal 
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MAINE WOMEN WANT THE BALLOT. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
went up to the recent legislative hearing 
on woman suffrage in Augusta backed 
with letters from 1,800 taxpaying women 
in two hundred and thirty-seven cities 
and towns, all of whom thought they 
ought to have a voice in the expenditure 
of their taxes and in choosing the men 
who are to spend them. Two Massachu- 
setts women, Mrs. A. J. George and Mrs. 
I. V. Woodbury, went to Maine to set 
forth that a woman's place was at home, 
and argued against woman suffrage before 
the legislative committee. They succeed- 
ed in getting about 500 Portland women 
to sign a petition that the women who 
wanted to vote should not be allowed to 
do so; but, as usual, the women who 
asked for the ballot greatly outnumbered 
those who protested against it. This has 
invariably been the case, in every State 
where there have been petitions for and 
against suffrage. Most women are indif- 
ferent upon the question, but of those 
who take any lively interest in it either 
way, the large majority are in favor. A 
report of the hearing will be found in an- 
other column. 



jects at Melbourne to the National Coun- j 
cil of Women and to the delegates of the | 
Women's Progressive League. Some : 
good seems to have been done, for the 
Attorney-General of New South Wales ' 
(where woman suffrage has just been j 
:' granted) has brought in and carried a bill | 
| modelled very much on South Australian 
lines, and Victoria too is said to be pre- 
■ paring to "take the babies out of the 
hands of the police and appoint women 
inspectors." 

While licenses and government inspec- 
tion are required for many less delicate 
and important kinds of business, it is 
strange that in most countries any sort of 
woman is supposed to be capable of car- 
ing for babies who are "boarded out." 
By all means let us have competent wom- 
en inspectors. 



MISS SLOCTJM IN IDAHO. 



MRS. COULTER AND MR. SMOOT. 



A former resident of New York State, 
Miss Jane M. Slocum, who is. now at the 
head of the girls' department of the Idaho 
Industrial Institute, says in a private let- 
ter to a friend : 

"At 3 P. M. Miss Post and I got away, 
took Fanny Beckman and the phaeton, 
and started to cast our votes. Miss Hen- 
ion and Mrs. Marryatt went with Mr. 
Paddock immediately after dinner in the 
'bus. The election was held in the school- 
house of our precinct, and was quieter 
than any church meeting. Registering 
had been very strict, and there were the 
blanket ballot and booths as in New 
York. 

"I think there was a very general turn- 
out of women, and it is said that there 
was never before so large a vote cast. 

"As you say, women speak with much 
more assurance here than in the East. . . 
Some do not care to vote . . . but the 
power tells." 



SAVING THE BABIES. 

South Australia, where women have 
had the ballot for some years, now stands 
in the front rank for its success in prevent- 
ing infant mortality. By its common 
sense methods, the death rate has been 
lowered to an unprecedented degree, even 
among the class of babies where it is 
usually the highest. Miss C. A. Spence, 
of Kentish Town, writes: 

"Under our competent Inspectress, who 
understands her work, the death-rate for 
about 180 infants boarded out by their 
mothers— all illegitimate, all bottle-fed — i 
was for the year June 1900 to June 1901, | 
less than 8 per cent. We thought this a 
record, till for the following year, 1901 — 
4902, it fell to 4.75. A cool summer had 
something to do with it, but the care of 
the foster-mothers must bave been very 
good." 

Miss Spence spoke in Sydney last May 
to the National Council of Women on 
South Australia's Children's Courts and 
its supervision of licensed foster-mothers, 
and in June she spoke on the same sub- 



Some unwise people are drawing an 
argument against equal rights for women 
from the fact that the only woman in the 
Utah Legislature voted for Mr. Smoot, 
Almost every male Republican in the Utah j 
Legislature did the "same. If the fact that 
one woman voted for him proves that all 
women are unfit to vote, the fact that a 
hundred or more men voted for him must 
prove a hundred times as strongly mat ail 
men are unfit to vote. The Democrats 
will try to deduce from it the moral that 
all Republicans are unfit to be trusted 
with political power, but neither Repub- 
licans nor other men who denounce the 
woman, will admit that the facts furnish 
any argument against suffrage for Repub- 
licans in general or for men in general. 
Sauce for the goose, with them, is never 
sauce for the gander. It is to be'regretted 
that the Mormons chose to put forward 
an apostle for the senatorship, but as Mr. 
Smoot is not a polygamist, they acted 
within their rights. — Woman's Journal. 



Mrs. Percy Widdrington sails for 
England to-day, after four well-filled 
months in America. She bears many 
good wishes away with her. 

Begin to pack your trunks for New #r- 
leans, ladies. Those who are not dele- 
gates are the friends of delegates, and the 

rcclucocl rates 9-Pply "to all. 

Suffrage hearings took place almost 
simultaneously in Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York and Montana. Reports of those 
in New York and Maine are given this 
week. 

A prominent society woman and author 
of this city writes that she was converted 
to equal suffrage by the speeches of the 
remonstrants at the hearing in Boston 
last week. 



1 THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly will 
. be held in the parlors of the Woman's 
I Journal on Tuesday, Feb. 10, at 3 P. M, 

I Rev. T. J. Horner, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Melrose, will lecture. 
His subject will be, "The Jew as a Factor 
in Civilization." Mr. Horner has deliv- 



Mrs. Marl L. McGee, who was ap- 
pointed some time ago from Park City, 
■ Utah, to the census bureau at Washing- 
ton, has been chosen to collect statistics 
on wealth, debt, and taxation in Utah. 
She is the first woman employee to be de- 
tailed for work of this character, which is 
regarded as the most important in the 
bureau. 

Miss Margaret Haley, of the Chicago 
Toachers' Federation, has been elected a 
member of the legislative committee of 
the Federation of Labor-in that city. She 
ered this lecture twice in Melrose, where is the only woman on the committee. It 
f t was regarded as scholarly, instructive ■ was Miss Haley wbo< with Miss Cat herine 



I and just. He traces the history of the 
Jews from the tenth century, shows what 
the agencies have been that have given 
this remarkable people their present 
status and characteristics, and sketches 
their outlook for the future. It is out of 
the common course of lectures, is very 
interesting, and should have a large hear- 
ing. 

The social hour will follow, and light 
refreshments will be served. A fee of 
15 cents will be expected of non-members. 

M. A. L. 



Goggin, led the successful effort to make 
the great corporations of Chicago cease 
dodging their lawful taxes. 

"I've made it a practice to put all my 
worries down in the bottom of my heart, 
then sit on the lid an' smile. The way 
to git cheerful is to smile when you feel 
bad, to think about somebody else's head- 
ache when your own is 'most bustin', to 
keep on believin' the sun is shinin' when 
the clouds is thick enough to cut." — From 
"Lovey Mary," in The Century, Feb., 1903. 



THE WOMAK'S COLUMN. 



MRS. HOWE ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

A hearing was lately given at the Mas- 
sachusetts State House to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe aud other petitioners that 
municipal suffrage may be granted to 
women who pay taxes in the city or town 
where they reside. Mrs. Howe said: 

"In Boston, 18,500 women pay taxes 
every year on over one hundred and fif- 
ty million dollars' worth of property. 
They therefore bear an important part of 
the public expenses. They possess every 
characteristic which is deemed, in theory 
at least, essential in the male voter. 
They have reasonable education, reputable 
standing, adequate intelligence, and taxa- 
ble property. What hidden incompetence 
is it which unfits them for a share in the 
elections which decide the uses to which 
the public funds shall be applied? Wom- 
en graduate with honor from our colleges. 
They adorn the professions, law, medi- 
cine, divinity. They occupy positions of 
trust and responsibility in the public ser- 
vice. Why should they be without a 
voice in matters which concern them 
as nearly and deeply as they concern 
the men of the community? This ques- 
tion has often been asked. It has never 
been answered. 

"With what new plea can I to-day en- 
force our demand? I appeal, first of all, 
to that desire for progress which so 
marks the distinction between man and 
the lower animals. 

"Although principles of right and wrong 
are old enough to antedate all human ex- 
perience, the application of these princi- 
ples to the business of life is bound to 
grow with the growth of society. Ordi- 
nances which make evident the ignorance 
of earlier times are not appropriate to our 
age of general enlightenment. Man's 
ethical consciousness develops itselt like 
the sunlight, from dawn to noon. In the 
full glory of the meridian, human rela- 
tions take on new aspects. Society to-day 
chronicles a wonderful advance in arts 
and crafts, in industries and commerce. 
In this great onward sweep of civilization, 
shall our ideas of obligation remain such 
as they were in barbarous times? Shall 
the man who exults in his freedom be 
content to claim descent from a being 
whose will and intelligence can have no 
efficient representation in the action of 
the body politic? I appeal, then, to the 
human instinct of progress, enlightened 
by decades of liberal education, to see to 
it that our statute books are not disgraced 
~bj laws suitable only to the very dawn of 
civilization. 

"I appeal in the second place to that love 
of justice which is* deeply rooted in man's 
nature, and which the progress of civiliza- 
tion does much to extend and develop. 
Here, too, we must recognize the principle 
<,f growth. The world ha snow had nearly 
two thousand years of Christian culture. 
It is everywhere growing more polite, 
more considerate of the mutual claims and 
rights upon which the polity of nations 
founds itself. In its general economy, 
order evolves itself from chaos, harmony 
from discord. The great wrongs of soci- 
ety present themselves forcibly in the 
new light which is thrown upon human 
actions, and their amendment is seen to 



This is surely a crying 

cial burthens of the oomm»n.ty sho uld 
have no voice in the administration of its 

interests. . , t faa , a . 

"It becomes us of America, us of Mas*a 
chusetts, to be zealous for justice e«ne.t 
to set right what times less enlightened 
than our own have set wrong, or finding 
wrong, have left uncorrected. I.find this 
zeal in the Greeks of three thousand years 
ago, when Socrates took issue with archaic 
ideas of sex, asserting that a woman might 
have the soul of a physician, and a man 
the soul of a cook or confectioner If, 
he says, 'we find a man or woman of tins 
sort, were it not a shame that the woman 
should be held to serve as the confectioner, 
while the man should assume the duties 
of a physician?' 

"We who stand here havebeen persuaded 
for more than thirty years that our de- 
mand is a just one. We hope that you, 
gentlemen, will be of our mind. If the 
thing we ask for is just, without regard 
as to who wants it or who does not, give 
ittous in the name of justice, Christian 
justice, in which the great apostle tells 
us there is 'neither bond norfree, neither 
male nor female,' but one even-handed 
ideal rule, patterned on the eternal decrees 
of God." 

HEARING IN MAINE. 

A hearing was given recently by the 
Committee on Legal Affairs of the Maine 
Legislature to the petitioners for and 
against the granting of the municipal vote 
to women taxpayers. The Portland Fress 
says: 

The Maine legislator regards as a red- 
letter day in his experience as a statesman 
that on which come the women to argue 
for and against the extension of suffrage 
to the members of their sex. On thatday 
the legislator repairs early to the barber 
and bootblack, and perhaps he buys a 
pink for his button-hole. In the after- 
noon he goes to the hall of the House and 
stands or perches on the window sill be- 
cause the ladies have taken all the seats. 
He hears some bright speeches, and he 
applauds the telling points on each side 
with strict impartiality. 

Chairman Clark announced that the pe- 
titioners would first be heard. Jilrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day of Portland, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, said 
in part: 

"The committee on legislation for the 
Maine W. S. A. have worked for a year to 
interest the people of the State in this 
movement for the tax-paying women. We 
have been surprised and gratified to find 
sympathizers and helpers where we had 
no reason to expect either, and the gen- 
eral expression of opinion from all parts 
of the State has been one of encourage- 
ment and a hope that we should succeed. 

"The tax-collectors throughout the 
State have been uniformly courteous in 
replying to our requests for statistics 
and have frequently given us a word of 
encouragement. Through these assessors 
we have learned that there are at least 
lo, 000 tax-paying women in the State 
with a probable 10,000 more in towns 
whence we couldreceive noreturns These 
lo,000 women pay taxes on property the 
approximate value of which is 625 000 000 
at a conservative estimate. ' ' 

"In Portland there are about 24 000 tax 
payers The valuation of the city is be 
tween -$47,000,00 Oand $48,000,000. Of the 



taxpayers not less than 2,500 are women 
who pay taxes on $9,907,350. ' , 

44 One tenth of the taxpayers pay into tie 
treasury yearly one fifth of all tax money ' 
which is used to pay the expenses of onr 
municipal corporation, and this with rm 
liberty to say how or by whom that mon- 
ey shall be spent. 

"We have been greatly helped in out 
work by the Maine Grange, local, county, 
and State. I have here letters from 23 
local Granges, representing 12 counties ■ 
and a membership of over 2,000 men and 
women, all of whom have voted to en- 
dorse our movement, and several have ex- 
pressed a most earnest desire fo be of 
assistance. We have also letters of en- 
dorsement from three Pomona Granges, 
and in December the State Grange not 
1 only accorded us a place on the program ' 
i of its annual convention, but adopted 
resolutions in our favor, presented by ex- "■ 
Governor Itobie. The membership f the 
Maine State Granges number over 34,000 
men and women representing the rnral 
sections of our commonwealth. This 
' great organization embodies in its con- 
stitution the principle of equality of 
rights. Therefore, it cannot be said that 
only a small number of the people of 
Maine believe in the justice of our re- : 
quest, and with this solid phalanx of sym. { 
pathizers back of us, coupled with other 

■ agencies which have worked in our be- 
half, we are sure that we have not made 
an absurd proposition, or one which is 
without a reasonable degree of popularity, 

"We have also realized that the tax-pay. 
ing women themselves should be notified 
! of this measure, and in various ways, by ' 
personal letters, through the columns of 
the press, and by public announcements, 
we have endeavored to reach these wom- 
en, thus giving them an opportunity to ; 
assent, object, or forever after hold their ■ 
peace. 

44 I have here, Mr. Chairman, lettersfrom 
more than 1,800 tax paying women en- 
dorsing our proposition and saying that 
they believe women who pay taxes should 
have a voice in municipal affairs. These 
women represent every county, and 231 
towns and cities. 

44 I have been interested in many personal 
communications from these women, anda 
protest against conditions as they are has 
arisen from every quarter. This has been 
especially noticed in the large number of 
widows who have written of their trials 
and difficulties. I believe the time has 
come when some radical change must be 
made in our laws in order that such wom- 
en may have an opportunity to defend 
themselves." ■ 

COLORADO'S WOMAN LEGISLAT0S. j 

Mrs. Alice M. Ruble, the only woman 

member of the Colorado Legislature, has 

been treated with 44 signal courtesy" by 

I both sides, throughout the exciting scenes 

of the last few days, which have finally 

resulted in the reelection of Mr. Tellerto 

the U. S. Senate. So says the Boston 

Herald, which, though opposed to eqnal 

suffrage, admits that the fears sometimes 

felt lest women might be treated with 

j rudeness in times of political excitement 

.' have not been realized in this case. Mrs. 

■ Ruble is a Democrat, and the other Dem- 
ocratic members gallantly delegated to 
her the duty of renominating Senator 
Teller, which she did in a graceful speech. 
Some people claim that the disagree- 
ment in the Colorado Legislature proves 
that woman suffrage has not had a civiliz- 
ing influence. But it amounted only to 
high words, and did not go the length of 

[ violence. Before the women voted, in 
: the seventh Legislature of Colorado, 
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known in history as the "Bloody Sev- 
enth," one member was killed and several 
wounded. U. S. Kepresentative Shafroth 
of Colorado says: "I have seen the time 
when a political convention without a 
disturbance and the drawing of weapons 
was rare. That time is past in Colorado, 
and it is due to the presence of women. 
Every man now shows that civility which 
makes him take off his hat and not swear, 
and deport himself decently when ladies 
are present. Instead of women's going 
.to the polls corrupting women, it has 
purified the polls." 

THE NEW YORK HEARING. 

A most satisfactory hearing was held 
on the afternoon of Feb. 3, before the 
Senate Cities Committee of the New York 
Legislature, upon Senator Ambler's bill to 
extend the right to vote upon special ap- 
propriations to the tax-paying women of 
all third-class cities. This suffrage, for- 
merly granted to men taxpayers only, has 
already been conferred upon women tax- 
payers in 13 of the 38 cities of the third 
class, as well as in all the towns and 
villages of New York State. 

Our side had a fine delegation present, 
including Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller 
and Miss Anne F. Miller of Geneva, Mrs. 
Katherine B. Lewis of. Buffalo, a member 
of the legislative committee, Mrs. Mary l 
H. Loines, its chairman, Mrs. L. C. W. 
Callender and Mrs. Kate S. Thompson, 
president and vice-president of the Al- 
bany P. E. Club, Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch of New York, Dr. LaviniaK. Davis 
of Oneida, Mrs. Howe of Albany, Mrs. 
Henry B. Ambler of Chatham, Miss Cam- 
eron of New York, a member of the legis- 
lative committee, Mrs. Kowe of Natalie, 
and others. 

The speakers were Mrs. MaryH. Loines, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
Mrs. Blatch, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis, Miss 
Miller, president of the Geneva P. E. 
Club, Miss Kate M. Gordon, and Harriet 
May Mills. 

Senator White of Syracuse, chairman of 
the Cities Committee, was detained at 
home by illness. In his absence Senator 
Marshall of Brooklyn presided. Mrs. 
Loines introduced the speakers, prefac- 
ing the hearing with a strong statement 
of our case. 

When the chairman called for the oppo- 
sition, no one appeared. Senator Grady 
of New York said that he was in receipt 
of a circular letter from the New York 
City Association Opposed to the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women, protesting 
against the bill. He added that in for- 
mer years some of these women had come 
to Albany to speak, but they felt now 
that it was more consistent for them not 
to appear! Could there have been a 
weaker opposition than this, from a few 
wcmen of New York who were not affect- 
ed by the bill? No one from any third- 
class city was heard from as opposed. 

Miss Miller gave testimony in regard to 
a recent vote in Geneva upon a question 
of special appropriation in which the tax- 
paying women took part. Miss Gordon 
added valuable testimony from her own 
State of Louisiana. Mrs. Blatch spoke of 
suffrage in England. Dr. Davis, repre- 
senting the W. C. T. U., spoke for Oneida, 



a third class city which lost the tax suf- I National Executive Committee, and elect- 



frage for women by ceasing to be a vil 
lage. Harriet May Mills urged the pas 
sage of the bill on its merits, and for the 
sake of uniformity. She spoke of Senator 
Humphrey, who had been such a constant 
friend throughout his term of service. He 
had staid at the capital to confer about 
this bill the year before, on the last day he 
was able to go out, less than a week be- 
fore his death. 

Some questions were asked by Senator 
Lewis of Rochester, which called forth 
declarations from other members of the 
committee favoring the bill. 



ed delegate make herself familiar with 
these rules, and let us make the New Or- 
leans Convention the most business-like 
we have ever held. The local committees 
in New Orleans are not neglecting a single 
detail which will add to our comfort and 
pleasure. It is our duty to take to them 
a Convention of which they may be 
proud. Haeriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren, O. Treas. N-. A. W. S. A. 

The Kansas Senate has stricken out 
from the presidential suffrage bill every- 



Mrs. Loines read the following letter ' tbin S but the enacting clause. The bill 
written to a member of the legislative is now pending in the House. If the 
committee in response to her request that House srcts favorably upon it, the measure 
he should support the measure: 

Dear Lady: — Your favor of Jan. 12th at 
hand and will say in reference to Lady 
Suffrage that I should not favor the bill 
giving ladies the right to vote in a city of 
the third class. I should think they 
would be entitled to vote in cities of the 
second and first class. However, I have 
not given the matter much thought at 
present. 

The author of this remarkable letter 
has been three years in the Assembly, yet 
he does not know the difference between 
"Lady suffrage" and tax suffrage. He 
does not know that there is no such suf- 
frage as we are asking in either first or 
second class cities. 

It was a fine hearing. One member of 
the committee, still unconvinced, said he 
had greatly enjoyed the speeches, adding 
that the questions put before the commit- 
tee were never so well discussed as when 
presented by the women. 

The Assembly Cities Committee has al- 
ready reported the bill favorably 



will go back to the Senate for a second 
vote. 

A bill to enable women taxpayers to 
vote in municipal elections was debated 
on Feb. 5 by the Massachusetts House. 
A majority of the Committee on Election 
Laws having reported "leave to with- 
draw," Mr. Howe of Allston, a member 
of the Committee, moved to substitute 
the bill. It was supported by Messrs. 
Robinson of Melrose, Callender of Dor- 
chester, and Newton of Everett. Mitchell 
of Marlboro, Luce of Somerville, McCart- 
ney of Rockland, and Quinn of Boston 
spoke against it. The bill was voted 
down without a roll-call. 

There are but six women to bo appoint- 
ed immigrant inspectors at the port of 
New York, but there are more than 200 
applications, mostly from women who 
have no qualifications for the post except 
good-will. It is noted that very few of 
the applicants profess to be linguists, and 



Our friends were enthusiastic at the ? et tbis is an essential requirement. The 
conclusion of the hearing. The Albany , J^tJ^ort °f ^°™f ° ^V™ P.!i!S?* 
P. E. Club secured five new members 
from among those present 



Haebiet May Mills. 

THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

The attention of all friends interested in 
the business part of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. A. W. S. A., to be held in 
New Orleans, March 19 to 25 inclusive, is 
directed to two changes which were made 
in the constitution last year, and which 
will consequently be operative for the 
first time this year. 

The first change occurs in Section 4 of 
Article III, and reads: 

The persons entitled to vote at the An- 
nual Convention shall be the General Offi- 
cers of this Association, the chairmen of 
standing committees, the State presidents, 
and State members of the National Exec- 
utive Committee, and one delegate for 
every one hundred paid up members, and 
for every fraction of one hundred. 

This reduces the representation of each 
State. 

The second change has to do with the 
method of voting, and may be found in 
Section 4 of Article VII. It reads: 

In the election of officers, each member 
of the Convention may cast one vote. An 
absent member may have her vote cast by 
a member of the Convention from her 
State, whom she has authorized to do so 
by giving her proxy^ and her credentials 
to said person, who" shall file both with 
the Credentials Committee. 



tion would certainly be of great useful- 
ness in the work to be done with the mul- 
titudes of women who come over from 
Europe, and it is too soon for the immi- 
gration officials to discourage the plan. 
Such remarks are made as 4t One trip and 
the boarding of one vessel are expected to 
cure the desire of any woman for the nov- 
el work." Wait and see.— Springfield 
Republican. 

RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 19th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the last of April 
on the tickets of those who wish to take in 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California, 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. I wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of 
these trips in connection with the New Or- 
leans Convention, would write to me at once, 
so that I may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure 9, 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 
Mahy G. Hay, 



Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W. S. A., 
Let every State president, member of ■ 2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN ATTI- 
TUDE .TOWARD WOMEN. 

The social condition of the Mohamme- 
dan woman is interestingly discussed in a 
recent Issue of Zezia (Tunis). This Mos- 
lem journal tries to defend Mohamme- 
danism against the serious charges so 
often made against it. We quote from a 
translation made for the Literary Digest : 

"Christians attempt to estimate the 
teaching of Mohammed from the lofty 
standpoint of their own gospel, and pro- 
nounce it ungenerous and devoid of moral 
grandeur. Historians have taken a more 
charitable view, because they appreciate 
the enlightening influence which the Ko- 
ran exerted over bestial and pagan Ara- 
bia. If Christians would study the Ko- 
ran, they would ascertain that their exe- 
cration of Mussulman doctrines is due to 
their ignorance of the texts. 

"The Koran is not opposed to the 
amelioration of the condition of women. 
The debasement of women and the ex- 
cesses attributed to the Koran should 
rather be imputed to a coarse tradition 
which found its origin in the sensuality of 
a race of men. The Koran limited polyg- 
amy, without commending it. Moham- 
medans of the higher class do not practise 
it. It is only honored among the poorer 
classes, in 



f and inferiority protect her. Her father, 

■ who has first authority over her, is in duty 
\ bound to deprive himself to take care of 

her. Later on this duty is taken up by 
the husband. Even if he repudiates her, 
! he must still support her. If she becomes 
a widow, her children have to take care 
of her. At law she has extensive rights, 
although she is not on an equality with 
man in matters of inheritance." 

We are informed, in conclusion, that 
"woman's rights" movements have no 
place in the Mohammedan world. The 
Mussulman woman's only ambition is to 
rule over her husband and children, and 
to exert the moral authority which has 
been hers from time immemorial. "Mo- 
hammed," observes Zezia, "may not have 
been very gallant when he assigned wo- 
man a place second to man. But Chris 
tianity, which apparently wishes to give 
woman the first place, is guilty of a spe- 
cies of hypocrisy and absurdity." 

Intelligent and fair-minded men in 

■ Christian countries would probably say 
\ that in some things the first place is prop- 
erly taken by men, and in other things by 
women: and that to set women down as 
inferior in toto is both unjust and stupid. 

The editor of Zezia is comparing Mo- 
hammedan theory at its best with "Chris- 
tian" practice at its worst; and from this 



which woman has become de- point of view a good deal may be' said on 



graded to a thing of merchandise, a ser- 
vant, a mere instrument of production. 
The segregation of woman is not decreed 
by the written law. All that is recom- 
mended is the wearing of a veil. While 
it is true that a virgin may be compelled 
to marry, yet the Koran censures the 
father who marries his children against 



the Mohammedan side. But the only fair 
way is to compare theory with theory, or 
practice with practice. The Mohamme- 
dan ideal, even at. its best, cannot for a 
moment bear comparison with the Chris- 
tian ideal at its best; and the women of 
Christian countries travelling in the Ori- 
ent are filled with pity when they see the ! 
their will. The repudiation of a wife by way in w hich Mohammedan women are 



her husband is condemned as a sin more 
displeasing to God than any other. The 
pure law, disentangled from its late cor- 
ruptive interpretations, makes such a 
course almost impossible. There is 
nothing in the law of Islam to prevent a 
woman from acquiring literary and scien- 
tific knowledge. In fact, there are to be 
found in the harems many women of high 
culture." 

Zezia contends that the condition of the 
Mohammedan woman in many respects 
is preferable to that of her Christian sis- 
ter. We quote again: 

"Before criticizing the Mussulman law, 
Christians should understand that it guar- 
antees to woman an amount of respect 
and happiness that would seem enviable 
to many European women. There is one 
admirably feature of Mohammedan teach- 
ing. Celibacy is deemed a sin and a shame. 
Every man, therefore, gets married, and 
every woman follows her ideal destiny, 
which is to be a wife and mother. • Mo- 
hammedan society does not include, as 
Christian society does, a lamentable *job- 
lot' of old maids, overlooked by dowry- 
hunters. With us the dowry is not a con- 
tribution made by the woman, but a gift 
from the husband; and, since the prop- 
erty of husband and wife is owned sepa- 
rately, a man marries for love, and not for 
money. The Koran commands protection 
and respect for the faithful wife. To the 
son it says: 'Respect the mother who has 
given thee birth.' To the husband: 'Be 
good in all things to her.' A woman can 
never be in want of food; her weakness 



treated in actual every-day life, 

The grossness of the Mohammedan 
ideas about women crops out even in the 
remarks' of the editor of Zezia, who is 
presumably an educated man. He thinks 
it admirable that celibacy should be re- 
garded among Mohammedan men as "a 
sin," and evidently thinks that an unmar- I 
ried woman is good for nothing. Wife- 
hood and motherhood are part of a wo- 
man's "ideal destiny," of course, but ac- 
cording to enlightened Western ideas they 
are not the whole of it, and an unmarried 
woman may still have a noble at d useful 
life. Think of describing Florence Night- 
ingale, Clara Barton, and their like as "a ; 
melancholy job-lot of old maids"! 

Dowry-hunting has no place in Chris- 
tian theory. Nor has the editor of Zezia 
any reason to boast that among the Mo- 
hammedans, because the question of dow- 
ry does not come in, "a man marries for 
love." What "love" can he have in ad- 
vance for a woman whom it is contrary to 
etiquette for him even to have seen before 
the wedding? 

The nations that are nominally Chris- 
tian are in no position to throw stones at 
the Mohammedans, because our practice 
is so far below our theory. Someone has 
said that to have a high ideal and habit- 
ually to depart from it is one of the most 
demoralizing things in the world. To 
have monogamy^as our ideal and some- 
thing very different as our practice is 
more discreditable than to be Mohamme- 
dans practising polygamy with a clear 
conscience and knowing no better. The 



social evil as it exists in the large cities of 
the Western world is far more degrading 
to both men and women than polygamy 
itself would be. Yet, when all deduc- 
tions have been made, the condition of 
the mass of women is more enviable in 
the countries that are even nominally 
Christian than it is in any Mohammedan 
land. 

There is no point on which the editor 
of Zezia is more mistaken than when he 
says that there is no place for an equal 
rights movement in the Mohammedan 
world, and that the women are perfectly 
satisfied with their lot. An intelligent 
Americau woman in Constantinople, whose 
position brings her in contact with many 
Turkish women of different ranks, says in 
a private letter lately received at this 
office: 

My heart is full of yearning over these 
Turkish women, who have so great a 
longing to be free, and who have really 
attained so much, in spite of all the ob- 
stacles they have about them. The one 
word which is on their lips more than any 
other is serbesst — "free." It is a signifi- 
cant thing, even if they have a very inad- 
equate idea of what is meant by freedom. 
I never talk wi'h a Turkish lady, even in 
casual meetings on the steamers, but she 
will be sure to use the word. a. s. b. 



VERMONT. 

The men of Vermont have voted to 
substitute local option for prohibition by 
the narrow majority of 1,600 in a vote of 
60,000. The Legislature had refused the 
petition of the Vermont W. S. A. that the 
women also might take part in the refer- 
endum vote. This action and the result 
will be likely to increase the membership 
of the Suffrage Association in the Green 
Mountain State. The position can be 
understood of people who say that those 
who do not themselves wish to drink 
have no right to prevent their neighbors 
from doing so; but it is glaringly unfair 
to say that the policy of the State shall 
be determined by the majority of the peo- 
ple concerned, aud then rule out the 
women, who are vitally concerned. 
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WESTERN WOMEN VOTERS. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster passed through 
Boston last week on her way to New 
Hampshire, to take part in the campaign 
for the equal suffrage amendment. She 
has travelled extensively in the enfran- 
chised States, and says that after seeing 
equal suffrage in practical operation, it is 
hard to keep from laughing at the proph- 
ecies about women's losing their influ- 
ence and men their chivalry, and homes 
being broken up and children neglected. 
Mrs. Foster says that a few of the ultra- 
fashionable women in Denver do not 
Tote, but that the great mass of the best 
women do, and moreover they fit them- 
selves to vote intelligently. She was es 
pecially struck, by this in Idaho. 'The 
women are just as conscientious, thought- 
ful, and earnest about it as about their 
church work," said Mrs. Foster. "In 
fact, I have not seen anything for a long 
time that reminded me so much of old- 
fashioned church work. A committee of 
women is organized whose members are 
ready to take care of babies while their 
mothers go to vote. The standard of 
candidates has been raised, because it is 
found that the women of both parties re- 
fuse to vote for men of bad character. 
The women are somewhat less partisan 
than the men. They vote for the candidate 
who favors the measure they want. Thus 
in Boise, when it was a question of pav- 
ing, the women voted for the men who 
favored good pavements, regardless of 
whether they were Republicans or Demo- 
crats. The ballot has not led to family 
quarrels, and it has made women less 
selfish and more broad-minded. " 



BIG MEN KIND TO WOMEN. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton lately spent 
a fortnight in Concord, N. H., helping 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and the New 
Hampshire women with the work of the 
amendment campaign. She was impressed 
by the high character of the New Hamp- 
shire m en who favor equal rights for wom- 
en. In a private letter written since her re- 
turn, she says: "The Constitutional Con- 
vention was a very strong body, and the 
strongest men in it were among ourf riends. 
I never saw a nicer lot of men than those 
who were with us. They were not only 
strong mentally, but they were great big 



fellows physically. After I had been at ; 
suffrage headquarters for a few days, I 
said to Mrs. Catt that there had not been a 
man in to see us who did not have to ; 
duck his head to get in at our little office I 
door." It has been noted before this that | 
big men, like Phillips Brooks and Col. T. i 
W. Higginson, are more apt to favor equal « 
rights for women than men of small and 
puny type. Men who are large, physi- 
cally and mentally, feel no fear of wom- 
en's competition, and have a brotherly 
wish to give their little sisters every 
chance. 

WOMEN OF SWEDEN. 

Miss Milow, an intelligent Swedish lady 
now visiting Boston, was principal of a 
school in her country for fifteen years, 
and has translated some of Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen's books into Swedish. Miss 
Milow says the exercise of the municipal 
vote by women in Sweden has led to no 
loss of social influence or consideration, 
and to no unsexing of the women. Wom- 
en vote for the municipal councils, and as 
the municipal councils elect the members 
of the upper house of the'Swedish Parlia- 
ment, the women have indirectly a vote 
in choosing that body. Miss Milow says 
that in her own town there was on the I 
town council a plumber, an honest and j 
capable man who had done good service*, 
but he incurred the wrath of the Conser- 
vatives by voting for a Liberal member of 
the upper house of the National Parlia 
ment. They determined to punish him 
by putting him off the town council. 
Miss Milow went up and cast her ballot 
for the plumbe^, and the scale was turned 
by her vote — or rather by her votes, for as 
a large property-owner she had several. 
Miss Milow goes next week to Chicago. 



THEY ARE AGREED. 

The following important statement'has 
just been signed by nearly all the U. S. 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the four equal suffrage States. Du 
Bois of Idaho, a well-known friend of 
equal suffrage, was absent from Washing- 
ton. Rawlins of Utah was the only one 
who declined to sign: 

We, the undersigned Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the four 
States in which woman's enfranchisement 
has been tested, declare, each for his own 
State, that the experiment has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. Woman suffrage has 
resulted in nothing objectionable, and in 
much that is advantageous to both the in- 
dividual and the State. 

This is signed by U. S. Senators F. E. 
Warren and C. D. Clark and Representa- 
tive F. W. Mondell of Wyoming; Senators 
H. M. Teller and T. M. Patterson and 
Representatives John C. Bell and John F. 
Shafroth of Colorado; Senator Thomas 
Kearns and Representative George Suth- 



erland of Utah, and Senator Henry Heit- 
feld and Representative H. W. Green of 
Idaho. If an expression so nearly unani- 
mous had been given by the Congressmen 
of these four States on any other subject, 
it would have been universally accepted 
as representing the opinion of the majority 
of their constituents. But the opponents 
of equal rights for women will go right on 
declaring that in the enfranchised States 
the majority of the women and nearly all 
the men are longing to have equal suf- 
frage repealed. 

MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony attained her 
83d birthday last Sunday, Feb. 15. The 
day was celebrated on Saturday or Mon- 
day by the Political Equality Clubs 
throughout New York State, andby many 
in other parts of the country. Miss An- 
thony herself celebrated by holding a re- 
ception at her home in Rochester, N. Y., 
on Monday afternoon, assisted by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, whose birthday comes on 
the day before Miss Anthony's. Miss 
Shaw was just back from New Hampshire, 
where she has been speaking in behalf of 
the pending suffrage amendment. Miss 
Anthony characteristically requested that 
the friends at her reception, instead of 
bringing any birthday presents for her 
personally, should each leave some con- 
tribution, however small, for the New 
Hampshire campaign fund. 



WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CIVICS. 

"The work of women's clubs in city 
and town betterment is attracting a great 
deal of attention throughout the coun- 
try," says the N. Y. Evening Post. "In 
Lincoln, 111., the women have taken entire 
charge of the railway station park, and 
the public school yards. The Woman's 
Club of Lowell, Mass., is conducting a 
regular campaign against the Locks and 
Canal Company of that city in favor of a 
more attractive river front. Boise, Idaho, 
is a little green oasis in the midst of a 
vast stretch of sage-brush plain. The 
possibilities of irrigation are almost un- 
limited in that vicinity, and the women's 
clubs have done much to make the city 
attractive. The cemetery had long been a 
source of discontent, and the clubs sent 
to Salt Lake City for an expert to plat 
and improve it, and at the same time to 
plan the best landscape effects for the 
town in general. Their efforts have been 
so well appreciated that the City Council 
has agreed to furnish all the money neces- 
sary to carry out their' plans, and has 
asked them to take charge of the ceme- 
tery entirely and in perpetuity." . Yet we 
are still told that if women were bur- 
dened with the ballot, they would have no 
time or strength to work for civic im- 
provements. 
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NANCY HANKS LINCOLN. 

[Extracts from a sermon by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
given in All Souls Churcn, Chicago, Feb. 8, 1903.1 

Mrs. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has recently published 
a little book entitled "Nancy Hanks: the 
Story of Abraham Lincoln's Mother." 
It throws a flood of light on what was 
supposed to be a dark subject, and brings 
belated assurance that the law of heredity 
was not tricked in the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. At last, tardily, the great son is 
given back into the arms of the little pio- 
neer mother, too long deprived of the 
confidence and love of those who have 
honored and revered the son, although he 
himself, while still in obscurity, said to 
his partner, Herndon, "God bless my 
mother! All that I am or ever hope to 
be, I owe to her." 

There is no sadder chapter in American 
history, no more disgraceful manifestation 
of the vulgarity, brutality, and malignity 
of political methods, than the careless if 
not wilful dishonoring of the ancestry of 
Abraham Lincoln. The idle gossip of 
unlettered communities, set agog by po- 
litical bitterness, and making common 
cause with unscrupulous agitators, was 
mistaken for history by nearly all of those 
who hastened to meet the want of the 
hour in their hurried biographies of Lin- 
coln. Even the later lives of Hapgood and 
Morse reiterate the old scandals of illegiti- 
macy and uncertainties of birth and mari- 
tal relations, which are now utterly denied 
by conclusive documentary evidences 
found in courts of record. 

This cloud of obscurity and distrust has 
hung most heavily over the name of 
Nancy Hanks, the mother of Lincoln. 
But to-day let it be gratefully noted that 
accurate historical researches have al- 
ready brought about a vindication which 
must result in loving appreciatijn of this 
maligned and much-neglected name. This 
vindication has come largely through the 
diligent and fearless researches of three 
women, who in this work have merited 
the gratitude, not only of the American 
people, but of all believers in human 
Dature who rejoice in its noblest repre- 
sentatives. 

I refer, first, to Mrs. C. S. Hobart Vaw- 
ter, a relative of Vice-President Hobart, 
whose grandmother was Sarah Mitchell, 
of Kentucky, a kinswoman of Nancy 
Hanks. She it was who was instrumen- 
tal in discovering the marriage bond of 
ThomasLincoln and the marriage record 
of Jesse Head, the Methodist minister 
who officiated at the marriage of Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks on June 17, 
1S06. Another of these women is the 
Caroline Hanks Hitchcock already men- 
tioned, who took to herself the high task 
of discovering the Hanks family, thus 
throwing a flood of light upon the ances- 
try of Lincoln, and consequently upon the 
foundations of his character and power. 

The last of the three women is Ida M. 
Tarbell, who, in her Life of Lincoln, has 
risen above the unfounded traditions and 
coarse implications of the earlier biogra- 
phers. 

It has now been clearly established 
that the name of Lincoln was given him 
by an ancestry that settles solidly 
into the best there is in New England 



} life. They were among those who over- 
flowed the Norwich jail in England be- 
cause "they would not accept the ritual 
prepared for them by the bishop"; they 

' pelted the tax-collector with stones, and 
finally, in order to t- rid themselves of an 

. odious government," they sailed away 
from Yarmouth Bay in 1636, and in due 
time founded the colony of Hingham. It 
was these Lincoln land-owners, black- 
smiths, early iron masters, who sent their 
representatives southward into Pennsyl- 

j vania, Virginia, North Carolina, and at 

' last into Kentucky. The Abraham Lin- 
coln who was fifth in descent from the 
Samuel Lincoln of England, aud who had 

i become owner of large tracts of wild land 
in Kentucky, fell by the treacherous bul- 
let of a lurkinglndian in the sight of his 
three boys — Mordecai, Joseph, and Thom- 
as, the latter a six-year old boy, who was 
saved by the timely crack of the rifle in 
the hands of the older brother, to become 
the father of the great Emancipator. 

Thomas Lincoln was not the accident in 
human life, the irresponsible, unaccount- 
able, and ne'er do-well that evep the so- 
ber biographers of Lincoln have amused 
themselves over. The true estimate of 
Thomas Lincoln has not yet been made. 
But my present purpose is to try to put 
into our minds and hearts the obscure, 
neglected, unappreciated little mother, 
Nancy Hanks. Thanks to Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, we now know that Hanks is a name 
nobody need be ashamed of. It has an- 
nals that are in themselves interesting, 
written deep in the history of England ', 
and America. I rejoice that the greatest . 
American wasted no time in pedigree- i 
hunting. The pride of descent is poor 
capital. Life is too short to be wasted on 
genealogies for the sake of bolstering up 
family pride. But there is great joy in 
doing justice to the memory of the dead. 
Let those who have pitied the great Lin- 
coln on account of his mother, or written 
small her place in the mystic line of 
causes that brought forth the beautiful 
mystery, hasten to repent and make 
amends. 

The little woman who at thirty-five 
years of age placed her dying hand upon 
the head of nine-year-old Abraham, away 
iu the backwoods of Indiana, bore a name 
that has been traced back across the sea 
to the time of Alfred the Great, where two 
brothers of that name received "the com- 
moners' rights in Malmsbury" for service 
rendered in defeating the Danes, and the 
name of King Athelstan, grandson of Al- 
fred, is on the deed. Thomas Hanks, a 
descendant, who was a soldier under 
Cromwell, had a grandson who sailed 
from London to Plymouth, Mass., in 1699. 
This Benjamin Hanks was the father of 
twelve children, the third of whom was 
William, born Feb. 11, 1704. William 
moved to Pennsylvania, and his son, John 
Hanks, married Sarah, a daughter of 
Cadwallader Evans and Sarah Morris. 
The record runs, "John Hanks, yeonian, 
Sarah Evans, spinster." A grandchild of 
this union was Joseph Hanks. He was 
borne southwestward with the tide of 
emigration headed by Daniel Boone, 

p whose story and whose blood are strong- 
ly intermingled with those of the large 
families of Shipleys, Hankses, and Lin- 
colns. This Joseph Hanks crossed the 



' mountains with his family of eight chil. 
dren and herds of cattle and horses. He 
bought one hundred and fifty acres of 
■ land as his homestead near Elizabeth- 
town, in Nelson County, Kentucky. The 
youngest of eight children in this migra- 
tion was little Nancy, five years of age 
when they crossed the mountains. After 
four years of home-making in the wilder- 
ness, Joseph came to his death. His will, 
dated Jan. 9, 1793, has been discovered, 
and a fac-simile appears in Mrs. Hitch, 
cock's book. It runs thus, somewhat ab- 
breviated: 

In the name of God, amen. I, Joseph 
Hanks, of Nelson County, State of Ken- 
tucky, being- of sound mind and memory 
but weak in body, calling to mind the 
frailty of all human nature, do make and 
demise this, my last will and testament, 
in the manner and form following, to wit: 
I give to my son Thomas one sorrel 
horse, called "MaJT;" to Joshua the grey 
mare, "Bonney;" to William the grey 
horse, "Gilbert;" to Charles the roan 
horse, "Tobe;" to Joseph the horse called 
"Bald." 

Also I give and bequeath to my daugh- 
ter Elizabeth one heifer called "Gentle;" 
to Polly a heifer called "Lady;" and to 
my daughter Nancy one heifer, yearling, 
called "Peidy." I give and bequeath unto 
my wife, Nanny, my whole estate during 
her life, afterwards to be divided among 
all my children* 

This neglected document, now repro- 
duced in fac-simile in Mrs. Hitchcock's 
book, settles once and forever the legiti- 
macy of the parentage of Nancy Hanks. 
She had a father who recognized his pa- 
ternity in the thoughtful will of a prosper- 
ous pioneer. 

The mother survived but a few months. 
The story of all the children is promised 
in the forthcoming Hanks Genealogy by 
Mrs. Hitchcock. Enough for our present ' 
purpose to know that the little orphaned 
Nancy, now nine years old, found a home 
with her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Berry, near Springfield, Ky., Mrs. 
Berry being her mother's sister and a 
member of the Shipley family. Here she 
lived a happy and joyous life until twenty- 
three years old, when Thomas Lincoln, 
who had learned his carpenter's trade of 
her uncle, Joseph Hanks, was married to 
her on June 17, 1806, according to official 
records already mentioned. The "mar- 
riage bond," to the extent of fifty pounds, 
required by the laws of Kentucky at that' 
time, signed by Thomas Lincoln and Rich- 
ard Berry, was duly recorded seven days 
before. This happy wedding was cele- 
brated as became prosperous pioneers. 
The loving uncle and aunt gave an "in- 
fare" to which the neighbors were bidden. 
Dr. Graham, an eminent naturalist of 
Louisville, who died in 1885, wrote out 
his remembrances of tbat festival, and 
testified. to the same before a notary in 
the 98th year of his age. He said: 
i I know Nancy Hanks to have been vir- 
tuous, respectable and of good parentage, 
and I knew Jesse Head, Methodist preach- 
er of Springfield, who performed the cere- 
mony. The house in which it was per- 
formed was a large one for those days. 
! Jesse Head was a noted man— able to own 
_ slaves, but did not on principle. At the 
festival there was bear meat, venison, 
wild turkey, duck, and a sheep that the 
two families barbecued over coals of wood 
burned in a pit and covered with green 
boughs to keep the juices in. 
I The traditions of the neighborhood say 
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that Nancy's cheerful disposition and I 
active habits were considered a dower 
among the pioneers. She was an adept at 
spinning flax, and in the spinning parties, 
to which ladies brought their wheels, 
Nancy Hanks generally bore off the palm, 
"her spools yielding the longest and finest 
thread." 

The biographers agree that she was 
above her neighbors in education. She 
carried the traditions of schooling in Vir- 
ginia with her over the mountains. She 
•was a great reader; had Esop's Fables; 
loved the Bible and the hymn book; had 
a sweet voice, and loved to sing hymns. 

The old neighbors remembered her as 
having "a gentle and trusting nature." A 



and made with his own hands the coffins 
for the Sparrows and for his wife. 

It was three months before Parson 
David Elkins came on horseback from the 
old Kentucky home, in response to the 
first letter that little Abraham ever wrote, 
to stand under the trees by the grave and 
speak his word of loving remembrance 
and high appreciation of the departed, 
and of consolation and hope to the neigh- 
bors who had gathered from far and near. 

No reporter was there to take down the 
address, no camera was there to catch the 
picture, and no artist has risen to paint 
the scene, but it is one of the most touch- 
ing events in American history. 

"Stoop-shouldered," "thin-breasted, 



grandson of Joseph, an older brother of ' were the words used to describe her in 



Nancy, said: 

"My grandfather always spoke of his 
angel sister Nancy with emotion. She 
taught him to read. He often told us 
children stories of their life together." 

The first child of Thomas and Nancy ! 
Lincoln was a daughter, Sarah. Three 
years after marriage came the boy, Abra- 
ham. Another son came and was named 
"Thomas; he stayed but a few months, but 
long enough to touch permanently the 
heart of Abraham with a sense of tender- 
ness and awe. Before they started for 
their new home in Indiana he remembered 
the mother taking her two little children 
by the hand, walking across the hills, and 
sitting down and weeping over the grave 
of the little babe before she left it behind 
forever. 

The story of that primitive home in In- 
diana has been told over and over again, 
but never with sufficient insight. Only 
pioneers can understand how piety and 
simplicity, trust and poverty, exposure 
and hospitality, inadequate clothing and 
meagerest diet, can go hand in hand with 
cheerful content. 

Among the last recorded words of Nan- 
cy Lincoln was one of cheer. It was but 
a few days before her death when she 
went to visit a sick neighbor, the mother 
of one who was to become Rev. Allen 
Brooner, who tells the story. The neigh- 
bor was despondent and thought she 
would not live long. Said Mrs. Lincoln: 
"Oh, you will live longer than I. Cheer 
up!" And so it proved. The pestilential 
milk sickness was abroad, smiting men 
and cattle. Uncle Thomas and Aunt Bet- 
sy Sparrow died within a few days of each 
other. Soon the frail but heroic little 
mother was smitten. Said a neighbor: 
"She struggled on day by day, but on the 
seventh day she died." There was no 
physician within thirty-five miles; no 
minister within a hundred. Placing her 
hand on the head of the little boy, nine 
years old, she left him her dying bequest, 
and the great President many years after- 
wards entrusted the message to the mem- 
ory of Joshua A. Speed, one of his earliest 
and most intimate friends: 

"I am going away from you, Abraham, 
and shall not return. I know that you 
will be a goodboy; thatyou willbekind to 
Saraband to your father. I- want you to 
live as I have taught you, and to love your- 
Heavenly Father." 

Thomas Lincoln, wise in wood lore, and 

not without that culture that comes with 

the handicrafts, sawed the boards with his 

- own whip-saw from the trees he felled, 



Indiana, but "bright, scintillating, noted 
for her keen wit and repartee," was a 
phrase used by those who knew her as a 
girl in the home of her foster-parents, 
Uncle and Aunt Berry, in Kentucky. 

"The little girl grew up into a sweet- 
tempered and beautiful woman, the center 
of all the merry-making, a famous spinner 
and housewife," says Miss Tarbell. "I 
remember Nancy well at the wedding, a 
fresh-looking girl," said Dr. Graham. 

But who has a better right to character- 
ize the mother who bore him than Lincoln 
himself? Hedescribesheras "of medium 
stature, dark, with soft and rather mirth- 
ful eyes; a woman of great force of char- 
acter, passionately fond of reading; every 
book she could get her hands on was 
eagerly read." 

And why should she not be such? The 
Hanks blood was vital, aggressive. Mrs. 
Hitchcock offers abundant facts to prove 
that "the mother of Abraham Lincoln be- 



Hitchcock's little book shows two por- 
traits side by side — that of Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1860 and the Rev. Stedman 
Wright Hanks, of Cambridge, Mass.,— and 
the resemblance is so striking that one 
might readily be taken for the other. 

No less marked were the characteristics 
of the Welsh Evanses and Morrises, whose 
blood flowed in the veins of Nancy Hanks, 
as shown in Coffin's life of Lincoln. 

Says Noah Brooks in his Life: 

Lincoln said that his earliest recollec- 
tions of his mother were of his sitting at 
her feet with his sister, drinking in the 
tales and legends that were read and re- 
lated to them by the house mother. 

Let the land of Merlin rejoice, for, 
through this far-off child of the wilder- 
ness, it made its contribution of poetry, 
hope aod tenderness to the life of the 
great Emancipator. 

We have seen how the estates of his an- 
cestors, while not insignificant, were un- 
tainted by claim of human chattels. He 
himself has told us that one reason why 
his parents left Kentucky was their an- 
| tipathy to slavery. And Miss Tarbell has 
found evidence that in the old Lincoln 
home in Kentucky there were high de- 
bates over the rights of man as set forth 
by Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine. 

The records of the Lincoln ancestry on 
both sides were cruelly mutilated and for 
the most part destroyed by the war of 
1861-65; the war that ransacked court 
houses and made bonfires of records. 
They were broken into again by that inev- 
itable abandonment of impedimenta that 
goes with successive generations of pio- 
neers. They who go forth to conquer a 



new world must needs go in light march- 

°!!!?!?J .™ ' in s order - Those fore elders of Linc * oln 

took their souls along with them, but left 



America some of her finest minds and 
most heroic deeds." 

This same Hanks family was a "remark 
ably inventive family." The first bell 
ever made in America was cast on Hanks 
Hill, in the old New England home. The 



their records behind. In their zeal for 
the future they grew indifferent to the 
past. The present so absorbed them that 
they sacrificed their traditions. 
Once more, the Lincoln ancestry is ob- 



first tower clock made in America, placed , scured by the universal indiff erence to the 



in the old Dutch Church in New York 
City, was made by a Hanks. The bell 
that replaced the old Liberty Bell in Phil- 
adelphia, as well as the great Columbian 
bell, that was made from the relics of gold, 
silver, old coins and metals seDt from all 
parts of the world, a bell which, in addi- 
tion to the old inscriptions of the Liberty 
Bell, added, "A new commandment I give 
unto you — that ye love one another," was 
cast by members of the Hanks family. 
The first silk mills in America were built 
by a Hanks. One of the founders of the 
American Bank Note Company was a 
Hanks. "Hanksite" is the name of a 
mineral named after the discoverer, a State 
mineralogist of California. 

Lincoln used to say that his Uncle Mor- 
decai, his father's oldest brother, "got 
away with all the brains of the family." 
He was at one time a prominent member 
of the Kentucky Legislature. He was a 
famous story-teller, and Thomas, the car- 
penter, was a favorite wherever he went. 
He was withy, though small of stature, a 
famous wrestler, and, when the provoca- 
tion was adequate, a terrible foe in a 
fight. 

All these traits appear in the President, 
but none the less perceptible is the inher- 
itance from the mother's side. Mrs. 



feminine links in human descent. It will 
\ not always be so, for whatever her estima- 
j tion may be in the statutes of men, wo- 
man has a legislative and executive place 
in the statutes of God, and she contrib- 
utes her full quota towards the making of 
man — intellectually and spiritually as well 
as physically. 

Then let us give to Nancy Hanks the 
place that belongs to her. 



Mrs. Ida H. Harper contributes to 
the March number of Pearson's an inter- 
esting article on "The Home Life of Susan 
B. Anthony." 



Full particulars about routes and rates 
to New Orleans are given in the Woman's 
Journal of Feb. 21. Send 5 cents to 3 
Park Street for a copy. 

The Woman's Journal is justified in 
being sarcastic in its reflections on the 
newest type of new women who go about 
the country lecturing against woman suf- 
frage on the ground that woman's place is 
at home. Almost any of us would be 
prompted to ask - why this particular 
new woman doesn't stay there. — New 
Bedford Standard. 
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MR. FINCK ON CO-EDUCATION. 

Mr. Henry T. Finck has broken loose 
again in the pages of the N. Y. Independ- 
ent, and his utterances, as usual, furnish 
a feast of fun for those who are opposed 
to him, while theviolent expression of his 



frequent objections urged against the 
higher education for women — that it 
would give them the same ambitions as 
boys, ani lead them to adopt masculine 
"careers" as subsequent employments, in- 
stead of marrying. But a little further 
on Mr. Finck objects to coeducation on 



ultra-reactionary views must make saner ,= the ground that it "encourages early mar- 



and more moderate persons on his own 
side feel rather unhappy. 

The object ot his attack this time is co- 
education. Regardless of the maxim to 
choose an antagonist of one's own size, 
Mr. Finck flies as valiantly as a little ban- 
tam at the system under which nine- 
tenths of the young people in the United 
States are at present being educated, and 



riages" on the part of young women; and 
that we should rather seek to "prolong 
the delightful period of girlhood." These 
are a splendid pair of Kilkenny argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Finck's objections are also like the 
objections to equal suffrage in that they 
prov§ too much. He says, "Girls are pla- 
giarists from Alpha to Omega," and argues 



undertakes to show that it is all wrong, that if they are allowed to go to school with 
and is about to be swept from the face of ■ boys, their inherent feminine imitative- 

■ ness will make them ape the boys and be- 
come mannish.. In that case, if girls are 



the earth. 

Mr. Finck associates coeducation with 
his bUe noire, equal suffrage; but his 
way of reasoning about them is in some 
respects wholly different. The fact that 



allowed to associate with their fathers 
and brothers in the family circle, they 
will be impelled to imitate them and be 



four States out of forty-five have admitted / come masculine. Still more, if they are 
women to the ballot is in his eyes no sign 
that equal suffrage is gaining ground; but 
the fact that within twenty years three 
colleges out of about three hundred have 
abolished coeducation is clear proof that 
coeducation is losing ground, although 
within the same period a much larger 
number of colleges that formerly excluded 
women have opened their doors to them. 
Neither does he care for the fact that two 
of these three colleges are extremely in- 
significant, while at the third the change 
was dictated wholly by the will of one 
man — a man avowedly opposed to coedu- 
cation before he became president of the 
University. 

^n some other respects, Mr. Finck's 
reasoning about coeducation is markedly 
like the reasoning used by opponents of 
equal suffrage. He asserts with obstinate 
dogmatism that certain things are so 
which, as a simple matter of fact, have 
been proved not to be so. Thus he de- 
clares that "coeducation has ceased to 
make converts," although the State Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the University of 
Rochester, the Rush Medical College, and 
a Southern denominational college have 
all of them very recently opened their 
doors to women. He gives more weight 
to the o pinions of four college presidents 
who have had no experience of coeduca- 
tion than to the seventy pages of testi- 
mony in Commissioner Harris's recent re- 
port from scores of college presidents and 
other prominent educators who have had 
experience of it. He will not accept the 
testimony even of the college presidents 
who are on his side, except so far as it 
jumps with his own prejudices. Thus he 
quotes President Eliot of Harvard as say- 
ing that "coeducation works pretty well 



to meet in a wholesome and natural way,, 
and as a matter of course. The daDgera 
must be guarded against by principle and 
self-respect, not by segregation, since for 
the vast majority segregation in daily life 
is impossible, even if it could be shown to 
be desirable, a. s. b. 

THE NEXT . FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next lecture of "The Fortnightly" 
will be held in the parlors of the Woman's 
Journal, No. 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, 
Feb. 24, at 3 P. M. The lecturer will be 
Thomas A. Mullen, Esq., whose subject 
will be "The Monroe Doctrine." 

Mr. Mullen is a lawyer of Boston, a Har- 
vard man, who was private secretary to 
ex-Mayor Quincy. He is an excellent 
1 speaker, and will give us a very instruc- 
tive address on the subject he has selected. 

TORONTO'S REFORM MAYOR. 

Hon. James L. Hughes, Inspector of 
Schools for Toronto, said in a recent inter- 
view that in his opinion the present mayor 
of Toronto, Mr. Urquhart, owes his elect- 
ion to the women's votes. 

The mayor who preceded him was an 
ultra-conservative, wedded to old-fash- 
ioned methods, and his administration 
was not satisfactory. He was a candidate 
for reelection. It was thought impossible 
to elect a really progressive man, so a 
moderate conservative was nominated to 
oppose him. Then Mr. Urquhart came 
out as a candidate, on a reform platform 
of his own. His friends told him that he 
would only split the progressive vote and 
ensure the election of the ultra-conserva- 
tive; and all the papers of his own party 
I" denounced him for running, and urged 
people to vote for the moderate conserva- 
. tive instead. But one of the reforms that 
occupied a prominent place in Mr. Urqu- 
hart's platform was the providing of am- 
ple playgrounds for the public school 
children. He was also a man of excellent 
personal character. On both these ac- 
[ counts his candidacy was acceptable to 



mogeneous." Then what becomes of Mr 
Finck's claim that it necessarily leads to 
1 l the elimination of distinctive femininity" 
and a long train of other dire disasters? 

Mr. Finck's arguments against coeduca- 
tion also resemble those against equal 
suffrage in being self -contradictory. He 
says that by educating girls with boys 
"we inevitably diminish the differences 
between their minds, manners, ambitions, 1 



allowed to associate with men in society, 
and work side by side with them in offices 
and stores, and go with them to lectures, 
theatres, and concerts, it will "inevitably 
diminish the differences between their 
minds, manners, and ambitions" and those 
of men. Seclusion in a Turkish zenana 
would seem to be the only resource. 

Mr. Finck also argues that American 
men and boys are so bad that girls ought 
not to be brought in contact with them in 
school and college. To the thousands of 
young women who have gone through our 
coeducational colleges and met with noth- 
ing but courtesy and kindness from their 
classmates, this will seem like an abomi- 
nable libel on American manhood. In 
this country the man or boy who will in- 
sult a modest girl is the exception; and 
he has less chance to do it in the class- 
room under the eye of professor or teach- 
er than in the street. Such exceptions 
are to be met by expelling the individual 
offender, not by excluding all the young 
women from the University. 

Mr. Finck quotes with approval a writer J 
who says: 

Hoarse, sodden voices of boys bandying 
profanity and vulgarity upon the streets 
and squares make one shrink from 
the thought of exposing young girls to 
daily contact with the users of such lan- 
guage. 

Are we then to debar girls from passing 
through the streets and squares? The 

remedy lies in a more vigilant policing of i him for coming out as a candidate,' 1 said 
the streets and a better enforcement of j Mr. Hughes, "but I think that to-day we 
the ordinances against unbecoming Ian- , are all glad he was elected." 
guage in public places. r This scores another point in favor of 

Mr. Finck says, "At home and in soci- I women's municipal vote, 
ety, girls can choose their own associates." 

The Nebraska State Federation includes 
102 clubs, with a membership of 3,700 
'■ women, representing seventy towns. 

The social science department of the 
Woman's Club of Denver is made up of 
versatile women. They have succeed- 
ed in influencing the City Council to 
appropriate $3,000 to remodel and re- 
pair the city jail (although voters, these 
women do not seem to have "lost their in- 
fluence"), and now they are about to give 



the women. On election day they nearly 
all voted for him; and to everybody's sur- 
prise he was elected. 

He is giving the city an admirable ad- 
ministration, under which the children 
are faring well. His wife was a former 
teacher, which gives the mayor an addi- 
tional interest in the schools. "I voted 
against Mr. Urquhart, and was angry with 



i Can they? If a girl has a dissipated broth- 
any community which is tolerably ho- Urora drunken father, can she choose 



whether she will associate with him? All 
these rough boys on the streets have sis- 
ters. If a girl goes to a party, can she 
choose what guests shall be invited? If 
she uses the street car, can she choose the 
man who shall take the seat beside her? 
If she earus her living, can she choose the 
young man who may be employed as a 
salesman at the next counter? 

In modern life young men and women 



n ^A „,,-u~~ j. i , i ■*• "^^oiu iuo juuuii men ana women ""^u^o ;, a,uu uuw uney are uuuuiiouivb 

the hnlT^* ^P^ents and those of meet inevitably and constantly. It is . » ball to raise funds to pay off the debt on 
the boys. Th.s has been one of the most | therefore important that they should learn j the clubhouse. 
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CALL FOR THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL AMERICAN W. S. A. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage .Associ- 
ation will be held in New Orleans, La., March 
19th to 25th, inclusive. 

The Association goes to New Orleans in 
response to an invitation from the Progres- 
sive Union, the Era Club of women, and many 
prominent individuals. It is especially ap- 
propriate that the advocates of this impor- 
tant reform should assemble in Louisiana, in 
honor of the aciion taken by this State in 
1898, when its Constitutional Convention 
incorporated a clause giving tax-paying 
women a vote on all questions of taxation 
submitted to the electors ; in commemoration 
of the splendid use they made of this privi- 
lege at the election held to secure to New 
Orleans the completion of its Drainage, and 
establishment of a Sewerage System and 
free Water Supply; and in celebration of 
the recent decision of the State Supreme 
Court, which has declared invalid the Act of 
the Legislature that proposed to take the 
large sum for this purpose out of the hands 
of the legally-appointed Board. It is fitting, 
therefore, that these victories should be cele- 
brated in the State which made them pos- 
sible. 

Never, in the fifty j ears of this movement, 
have its advocates had such a victory to re- 
cord as was achieved in Australia in June, 
1902. Almost the first act of the Parliament 
of the new Federation was to confer the full 
federal suffrage, carrying with it the right to 
a seat in the parliamentary body, on all 
qualified women of the entire common- 
wealth. This one act enfranchised about 
800,000 women. At this time, in only two 
of the six States comprising the Federation — 
South and West Australia— did women pos- 
sess the complete State suffrage, but at the 
first meeting of the New South Wales Par- 
liament it was granted' to the women of that 
State, and, according to trustworthy infor- 
mation, similiar action will be taken by 
that of Victoria before the close of the session. 
When to the women of Australia are added 
those of New Zealand, and of Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah and Idaho, it will be found that 
1,125,000 English-speaking women are at the 
present time in possession of the complete 
suffrage, and all, except those of Wyoming, 
have been enfranchised within the past ten 
years By adding to these the women of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who have all ex- 
cept the Parliamentary vote, those of Kansas 
with municipal, of Louisiana, Montana and 
New York with the taxpayers', and of over 
one-half the States with the school ballot, 
the 1,125,000 will be multiplied several times. 
Woman suffrage, therefore, may be fairly 
said to be no longer an experiment; the 
above statistics show its steady progress, 



and they lead to the logical conclusion that 
its extension to women of all English-speak- 
ing countries on the same terms as to men is 
inevitable. That public sentiment is tend- 
ing in this direction is clearly evident in the 
increasingly favorable attitude of the press, 
clubs, legislatures and universities. 

It is, therefore, with courage and hope in- 
spired by the glorious promise of the new 
century for greater material and moral pro- 
gress in all directions than the world has 
ever known, that the advocates of this meas- 
ure, which ultimately will affect the desti- 
nies of the whole American people, are called 
in Convention, to review the labor of the 
past year, to plan that of the future, to 
strengthen the old comradeship and greet 
new workers and friends. 

Susan B. Anthony, Hon. President. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, President. 

Anna Howard Shaw, Vice-Pres. -at- Large. 

Kate M. Gordon, Corresponding Sec'y. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, Bee. Sec'y. 

Harriet Taylor Upton, lYeasurer. 

Laura Clay, ] AudUors _ 

Mary Coggeshall, ■ 



AN ILLITERATE OPPONENT. 

The following anonymous letter has 
been sent to the Woman's Journal by a 
New Hampshire man who is opposed to 
equal rights for women. The Journal 
reprints it exactly as written: 

Danville. N. H., Feb. 21, 1S93. 
To the Editor % Woman's Journal. 

When argueing the right of Woman's 
Suffrage you clame that Women ought to 
have a right to vote because she payes 
taxes. Allow me to inform you that 
Women do not pay taxes. A person tax 
is Poll tax (and this alone men have to 
pay). Taxes on property, is property, tax 
and the property pays it. If women ar 
allowed to vote they ought to pay Poll tax, 
to be equil with men. From one who is 
in favor of women attending to their 
buisness which is household dutis, and 
men artpnriin* ;>» t!i«ns. 



on unwilling women? No woman will be 
under any more obligation, legal or moral, 
to use the full ballot than to use the 
school ballot. The suffragists say, "Let 
each woman do as she chooses." The 
opponents say, "Compel all women to do 
as we choose." 

Dr. Abbott saysthatonthe so-called ref- 
erendum in Massachusetts eightyears ago, 
only four per cent, of the women ex- 
pressed a wish for the ballot. He neglects 
to add that less than one-sixth of one per 
ceDt. expressed any objection to it. He also 
neglects to mention that the so-called ref- 
erendum was a meie mock vote, which 
was to have no legal validity, and was to 
give the women nothiDg if it went in their 
favor. Some of the strongest suffragists 
: refused to take part in it. Nevertheless, 
\ the women's vote stood 22,204 in favor 
1 and only S61 opposed. In Massachusetts, 
in one day, 22,204 women were found who 
cared enough about the ballot to register 
: and go to the polls and cast a mock vote 
: in its favor. In eight years of diligent 
: effort, the Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage 
Association has found only about half as 
many who care enough about opposing it 
to sign their names on a return postal 
card. Dr. Abbott says there is no reason 
to think the proportions are different in 
New Hampshire. In that case, of the 
women who take any lively interest in the 
question either way, the large majority 
are in favor. 



INCONSISTENT DR. ABBOTT. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York, in the 
Outlook, urges New Hampshire men not 
to give the ballot to the women of that 
State. He says it would be thrusting a 
burden on women who do not want it. 
But Dr. Abbott has publicly committed 
himself to the doctrine that the right to 
vote does not involve any burden of moral 
obligation whatever. He attended a leg- 
islative hearing in Massachusetts three 
years ago, to protest against the granting 
of equal rights to Massachusetts women, 
and in the course of his address he took 
occasion to say that the women who did 
not use the school ballot were quite right 
■ in refusing to do so. Almost all the 
,1 women who are prominent in opposing 
full suffrage fail to use the school suf- 
frage, thns practically declaring, with Dr. 
Abbott, that the right to vote does not 
involve the duty to exercise it. Under 
these circumstances, with what face can 
Dr. Abbott talk about forcing a burden 



The Arizona House of Representatives 
has voted to grant full suffrage to women, 

The Wyoming Legislature, for the third 
time, has passed a resolution testifying to 
the good effects of equal suffrage. 

Miss Mary A. Hackett, of Newburgh, N. 
Y., has been appointed inspector of Tene- 
ment Houses in New York City, at a sal- 
ary of $1200 a year. 

The ait and literature department of 
the Denver Woman's Club, since its or* 
ganization, has raised and spent $5,000 
for pictures and statuary to adorn the 
public schools of the city. 

A New Hampshire woman sent Dr. Ly- 
i man Abbott a reply to his article in the 
! Outlook against equal suffrage. He has 
declined to print it, and says he does not 
wish to discuss the question in his paper. 
The Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincin- 
nati takes the lead in a club movement to 
make cooking and sewing a compulsory 
part of the public school courses. All th e 
clubs of the State will be asked to join in 
this crusade for compulsory domestic ed- 
ucation. But few of the pupils will ever 
become as expert in cooking and sewing 
as Miss Anthony. By the way, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton's daughter, Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, was one of the 
first Vassar graduates to urge the intro- 
duction of a domestic science course in 
the college. 
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LETTER FROM IDAHO. 

The followiDg letter has been received 
by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster from one of the 
Idaho Congressmen: 

There never was a doubt in my mind in 
regard to the desirability of woman's suf- 
frage, if woman would only avail herself 
of the responsibility. That she will, is no 
longer a question in Idaho, as the experi- 
ence of three elections clearly testifies. 

Instead of the suffrage being confined 
to a few active women, as we were told 
would be the case, it includes geneially 
all the women of the State. Nearly as 
large a percentage of the women popula- 
tion vote as of the men. In 1896, which 
was the last election held before suffrage 
was granted, the total vote cast in Idaho 
for presidential electors was 29,695. In 
the following election, which was, of 
course, in an off year, 34,376 votes were 
cast for Governor. This was the first 
year that women voted, and the returns 
indicated that so many women voted as 
not only to hold the total vote up to that 
of a presidential year, but to place it al- 
most twenty per cent, beyond. In 1900, j 
the total vote for President was 57,481, j 
while in 1902 the vote for Governor was I 
59,820, or more than double what it was j 
in 1896. This is in part due to increase in ; 
population, but in large part to the vote i 
of the women of the State, and I believe it j 
is a fair estimate that of the total vote I 
women cast two-fifths. Among men, only ] 
about 75 per cent, actually vote who -are 
eligible, and I believe that the percentage 
of women who actually vote does not fall 
far below 65 or 70 per cent. Ard women's 
interest is not waning, but growing year 
by year. Women who felt it out of place 
for them to vote four years ago to-day 
feel it their duty, and in Idaho a" larger 
number of women voted iu 1902 than in 
1898 when they cast their first ballot; not 
only numerically, but proportionally. 

So too, they are organized in clubs, po- 
litical and non-political, and in such clubs 
do effective work. Through these clubs 
they have already impressed their ideals 
upon the laws of the State and upon cur- 
rent thought, in no mean degree. Two 
years ago a bill was passed providing for 
the establishment of town and city libra- 
ries; also for the establishment of a gen- 
eral circulating library for the State. Four 
years ago the first anti-gambling law was 
passed, and all these measures and others 
of less importance are directly traceable 
to the influence of women's clubs. Very 
important measures are now being consid- 
ered.by the Legislature for the better care 
of moral delinquents, and also for the 
placirjg of women upon an equality with 
men so far as property rights are con- 
cerned. These, again, are the result of 
movements in the organizations of women. 

So far as office-holding is concerned, the 
dreaded evil (so oft asserted) of filling our 
various offices with women, has not oc- 
curred, and will not. True, we have now, 
and in the past four years have had, 
women officers in several if not all coun- 
ties, — several county treasurers, many 
county school superintendents, three 
members of the Legislature, and continu- 
ously a State Superintendent of schools. 
I believe no other office has been held by 
women which women were not already 



eligible to hold before the suffrage was 
granted. Nearly every woman officer re- 
ferred to above was thoroughly success- 
ful, and in numerous instances eminently 
so. And, on the whole, they were as suc- 
cessful as men would have been, under 
the same circumstances; and their offices 
were maintained with as much dignity 
and care. 

But what I have mentioned is least of 
all. The old-time method of conducting 
1 primaries, conventions, campaigns and 
elections has passed away. Questionable 
means of attaining results are becoming 
more and more rare, while, to a greater 
extent than ever before, appeal is made 
to the good thought of the people of the 
State, instead of the baser qualities which 
sometimes play an important part in the 
settlement of political contests. To-day 
no party dares place in nomination, in 
State or county t a ticket which will not 
admit of closest scrutiny. The woman 
voter, though she be member of a party, 
will not support a bad character for office, 
if she kuows it; but rather uses her suf- 
frage as a free lance in the interest of 
nobler government and purer citizenship. 
She has not stultified her influence by 
taking part in politics, but rather ex- 
panded it. Nor has the effect been to 
make women mannish, and men effemi- 
nate, but rather to make one more 
thoughtful, and the other more consider- 
ate of mankind and of our country's wel- 
fare. Sincerely yours, 

Burton L. French. 
Moscow , Idaho. 

--■ i- *- 

A COLORADO RABBI IN NEW ORLEANS. 

One of the most prominent, as well as 
one of the most unostentatious, visitors to 
New Orleans during the carnival season, 
says the New Orleans Picayune^ is the 
Eabbi W. S. Friedman, head of the lead- 
ing Jewish congregation in Denver, and 
one of the best-known and most talented 
ministers in the West. Dr. Friedman, 
during the ten years he has been in Den- 
ver, has, by the force of his personality 
and clear intellect, identified himself with 
all the best movements in Colorado, so- 
cial, religious, political and educational. 
Dr. Friedman, immediately after his 
graduation at the Hebrew Union College 
of Cincinnati, was called to take charge of 
Temple Emmanuel, the largest and rich- 
est Jewish congregation in Cincinnati. 
Shortly after he saw the need of a hospital 
conducted along certain lines, and eventu- 
ally succeeded in establishing the National 
Jewish Hospital of Denver, an entirely" 
non-sectarian institution, unique in that I 
its articles of incorporation provide that 
no patient shall enter it except those who ' 
are penniless and have tuberculosis. Its 
capacity enables it to care for 120 patients, 
and 65 per cent, of those who go there are 
cured. 

Dr. Friedman is head of the Department 
of Hebrew in the University of Colorado, 
and is greatly interested in muuicipal, 
State and national affairs. Frequently, 
under the auspices of various lyceum bu- 
reaus, he goes upon lecture tours, and in 
this way, as well as because of his promi- 
nence in his city, he has become a worker 
of national reputation. 

Dr. Friedman is much interested in the 



City Charity Organization of Denver, 
which combines all the societies in that 
city performing approved work, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. Of this organiza- 
tion he has been a vice-president for ten 
years. Recently his work in the philan- 
thropies of the State has received recogni- 
tion at the hands of the Governor, who 
appointed the eminent rabbi a member 
of the State Board of Charities. 

Regarding woman suffrage in Colorado, 
Dr. Friedman declares that it has been a 
benefit to the politics of the State. Cer- 
tainly it has not been detrimental, either 
to politics or to the women. The polls 
are more orderly now than they used to 
be, and there is now an essential discrimi* 
nation in the selection of candidates for 
office. "Perhaps," says Dr. Friedman, 
"the granting of the franchise to women 
has compelled caucuses and conventions 
to weigh the character of candidates be- 
fore placing them in nomination. The 
whole atmosphere of politics has been 
purified. Women themselves have been 
elected to office, notably to the office of 
Superintendent of Public Schools, which 
they have filled with great efficiency. On 
the whole, the introduction has been up- 
lifting. The result has not been merely 
to multiply the number of votes, but to 
influence the selection of worthy candi- 
dates.'" 

THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

New York, Mar. 2, 1903. 
Dear Suffrage Friends: — It is with great 
pleasure that I announce that, through the 
courtesy of the Southeastern Passenger 
Association, a concession has been made, 
granting to the New Orleans Convention a 
one-half fare plus Si. 25 over all lines in 
their territory. As this territory includes 
all points south of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, it means a considerable saving on 
the present rate of one fare plus one-third. 
Tickets good until April 30, on payment 
of 50 cents extra. 

When the pressure was brought to bear 
from New Orleans which resulted in the 
granting of this concession, it was prom- 
ised that an effort would be made to reach 
women and women's clubs, advertising 
this cheap rate, and that suffragists every- 
where would use every means in their 
I power to advise individual friends of this 
I opportunity to visit New Orleans. I 
therefore request each and CVery individ- 
ual suffragist to regard herself as a com- 
mittee of one to advertise this concession 
and urge friends to attend the New Or- 
leans Convention. 

The new St. Charles Hotel, theSuffrage 
Headquarters, and one of the finest hostel- 
ries in the country, has been obliged to 
advance slightly the rates "advertised 
earlier in the season, and the new rates 
are as follows: Two in a room, $3.50 a 
day; one in a room, §4.50 American plan. 
Hotel Grunwald: Rooms without bath, 
§1, §1.50 and §2 per day for each person; 
rooms with bath, §2, $2.50 and$3 for each 
person; European plan. 

Miss Jess Stevens, 1729 Coliseum Place, 
Chairman of Hospitality, writes that good 
board can be secured for $1.25 to $1.50 a 
day, or on an average of $10 a week; for 
$7 and $8 a week in less desirable parts of 
the city. Miss Stevens reqnests that dele- 
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gates and visitors, in writing to secure 
board, describe number willing to share 
room, whether separate beds will be re- 
quired, — in short, a guide which will help 
her to decide satisfactorily for the com- 
fort of all concerned. 

An impression having gained ground 
that to take advantage of these reduced 
rates one must necessarily be a suffragist 
or belong to a Suffrage Association, I take 
this opportunity to say that such is not 
the case. It is to- our interest to make 
this Convention as large and representa- 
tive a gathering as is possible under the 
circumstances, and therefore a very cor* 
dial invitation to all is extended to be ! 
present, aud hear our subject presented I 
from every point of view. 

Through the courtesy of State presi- j 
dents yielding time limit from State re- . 
ports, the following symposiums have ■ 
been substituted, and under the following 
topics the subject will be discussed: 

Would an Educational Qualification for j 
all Voters, regardless of sex, advance the 
Progress of Civilization and facilitate 
Good Government? 

1. The Relation which Government 
bears to Civilization, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, New York. 

2. Suffrage a human right, not a privi- 
lege, Mrs. Eleanor C. Stockman, Iowa. 

8. Abolishment of Illiteracy, its ulti- 
mate influence, Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, j 
California. 

4. A Disfranchised Class a menace in " 
Self-Government, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, 
Michigan. 

5. Universal Suffrage a Pretence, New 
Jersey. 

6. Educated Suffrage a Fetich, Ohio. : 
7- Restricted Suffrage, from a South- 
ern Point of View, Hala Hammond Butt, 
Mississippi. 

8. It would serve the best interests of 
the Laboring Classes, Harriet May Mills, 
New York. 

The Need of Women in Municipal Poli- 
tics. 

1. Municipal Corruption, under pres- 
ent system, a National Disgrace, Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Blankenburg, Pennsylvania. 

2. Men and Women's Votes the only 
true basis of Reform, Mrs. Jennie Brown, 
Minnesota. 

3. City Politics but a Broader House- 
keeping, Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, Louisiana. 

4. The Home — the Ballot the only true 
Weapon for its Defence, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Kent, District of Columbia. 

5. Justice dictates it, Expediency con- 
firms it, Mrs. Hughes, Illinois. 

6. The Stepping-Stone to a yet untried 
Conception of Government whose ideals 
are: Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
Nebraska. 

In addition to the opening evening ser- 
vices, when, by special request from New 
Orleans, our president delivers her annual 
address, the following speakers will take 
part: 

Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton, Dr. Henry Dickson-Bruns, 
Rachel Foster Avery, Miss Frances Griffin, 
Miss Gail Laughlin, Dr. Marie Jenny, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, Miss Margaret Haleyi Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Mrs. Catherine WaughMcCulloch, 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, Miss Mary N. Chase, Mrs. 



Ida Husted Harper, Mr. Edwin Merrick, 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Dorothy 
Dix, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss Belle 
Kearney and Rev. Anna Shaw. 

The social features of the Convention 
will be a reception Thursday afternoon, 
a trolley ride, and a plantation party. 

An invitation has been received for the 
Convention to visit one of the finest 
plantations in the State. To take full 
advantage of this, Thursday, March 26, 
has been devoted to it. The trip by boat 
up the river will enable our friends to see 
the Mississippi at a season when the river 
is at its greatest height, and appreciate 
what the great levee system means to 
tUese lowlands. Two or three hours will 
be spent in viewing the vast fields of cane, 
which is carried in by rail direct to the 
cane-carriers, and thence to the sugar- 
house, aud there converted into the finest 
grades of sugar found on our markets. 
The old plantation home, the garden, the 
oaks with their hanging moss, the darkies 
and the darky quarters, and all the typical 
touches of Southern life, will there be 
witnessed by our visitors, and each will 
become acquainted with the surroudings 
which have given such a touch of romance 
to everything connected with "Ante- 
Bellum" times. 

Cordially and fraternally, 
Kate M. Gobdon. 



IMPORTANT NEWS AS TO RATES. 



ticket, whether you take the one fare or the 
one and one-third rate. 

If you want further information, write 
me. Mary G. Hay, Sec. By. Rates, 

2008 American Tract Bldg., New York , 
City. 

HEARING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

A hearing was given on March 4 by the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
on the petition of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
and other officers of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. for the submission of a constitution- 
al amendment granting full suffrage to 
women. The largest committee room was 
crowded. Miss Blackwell conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners, and Mr. Aaron 
H. Latham for the remonstrants. Ad- 
dresses in behalf of equal suffrage were 
made by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
Mrs. E. R. Whiting, Mrs. Mary Kenny 
O'Sullivan, and Mrs. Ellen F. Adams; 
against it by Rev. James Eels, Mrs. Frank 
Foxcroft, Mrs. A. J. George, and others. 



The Southeastern Passenger Association 
have authorized a one-fare rate plus $1.25 j 
over all roads in their territory. The 
other Associations would not concur with 
this rate, but still give the one and one- 
third fare on the certificate plan. 

The delegates out of New York City, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
will find it cheaper to buy a round trip 
ticket to Washington City, and there buy* 
. a ticket to New Orleans for $27.50, and 
take a certificate. This certificate will be 
signed by me at the Convention, and they 
; will return to Washington for $1.25. This 
| makes the rate from Washington City to 
j New Orleans and return $28.75. As I 
said, all going from New York City, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland will find 
it cheaper to do this. 

Those going from the Western, Central 
or Northern part of New York State will 
please consult their ticket agent to find 
out whether it will be cheaper to buy a 
ticket at one and one third rate, or to go 
in the manner we are intending to do 
from New York City. As I do not know 
the rates from the various towns in the 
State, I cannot make the estimate myself. 
Those going from Boston and all of the 
New England States will please consult 
with G. C. Daniels, G. P. A. Southern 
Railroad, 228 Washington St., or G. M. 
Roberts, G. P. A. Pennsylvania Railroad, 
205 Washington St., Boston. These gen- 
tlemen will then tell them whether it will 
be cheaper for them to buy a ticket into 
Washington and then take the one fare 
down, or to buy a. ticket at the one and 
one-third rate. 



HEARING ID RHODE ISLADD. 

The Rhode Island suffragists had a 
lively and successful hearing in Provi- 
dence, on March 5, before the Committee 
on Special Legislation, at the State House, 
on the petition for a law conferring Pres- 
idential Suffrage on women. Mrs. Ar- 
delia C. Dewing introduced the speakers, 
and made a brief opening address. Gov- 
j ernor Garviu spoke earnestly in favor of 
the bill, an honor seldom conferred upon 
petitioners. He was followed by Hon. 
Amasa Eaton, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, the 
president of the W. C. T. U., Mrs. French 
of Pawtucket, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mr. Gallagher, and others. The commit- 
tee gave an attentive hearing lasting sev- 
eral hours. 
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West will ask the advice of their local 
railroad agents, to find what will be the 
cheapest for them. But above all, do not 
forget to ask for a certificate with your 
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GREAT DEBATE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York accept- 
ed an invitation, extended to him by the 
. Governor of New Hampshire and seven- 
teen other men opposed to equal suffrage, 
to speak in Representatives' Hall at Con- 
cord on the evening of March 4 against 
equal rights for women. The invitation 
to Dr. Abbott, as pubiished in the New 
Hampshire papers, reads: 

The question of woman suffrage is to 
be voted upon in New Hampshire March 
10, 1903. Will you, and such others as 
the Anti- Woman Suffrage Associations of 
New York and Massachusetts may decide 
upon, address an anti-suffrage meeting in 
Representatives' Hall, Concord, to be pre- 
sided over by Harry M. Cheney, Speaker 
of the House, on the evening of March 4, 
1903? 

On the evening of March 4, a big audi- 
ence gathered in the State House at Con- 
cord, N. H., to hear speeches against 
equal rights for women. The Hon. Harry : 
M. Cheney, speaker of the House, pre- . 
sided, and Gov. Bachelder, ex-Gov. Rol- ' 
lins and the speakers of the evening sat 
beside him. Miss Emily B. Bissell 
("Priscilla Leonard") came from Dela- 
ware and Mrs. A.. J. George from Massa- 
chusetts to impress upon the men of New 
Hampshire, by public speeches, that a 
woman's place was at home, and Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott of New York spoke to the 
same effect. A letter was read from Mrs. 
Mary T. Guild of Massachusetts. On 
the evening of March 5 Mrs. Catt and the 
suffragists had the use of the State House 
to reply. 

The opponents of equal suffrage seem 
to be really afraid that its friends are go- 
ing to get the necessary two-thirds vote 
for the amendment; and in trying to pre- 
vent it, they have made sure of our get- 
ting what we paniuu.ar.y m am — ibe wid- j 
est possible discussion of the question, j 



Railroad Rates to New Orleans 



The rates authorized for the Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in New Orleans, March 19 to 25, will be one and one-third fare, 
," on the Certificate Plan. Date of sale, March 16 to 21, inclusive. Good to return 
! leaving New Orleans until March 28. 

The Southern Railway, the route of the 36-hour Limited, is the quickest route, 
offering most superb service — operating four daily trains in each direction. 

KATES — ONE WAY — TO NEW ORLEANS. 



From Rochester, . . 


$30.25 


From Philadelphia, , 


P §31.50 


" Buffalo, - . . 


30.25 


" New York, - . 


. 34.00 


" Boston (all rail), 


39.00 


" Baltimore, . . 


28.70 


" Boston (sound), 


37.00 


" Washington, 


27.50 



Upon presentation of certificate having paid full fare going, return ticket will be 
sold at one-third of the above rate. * 

Cannot all delegates and visitors from New England and the East meet in Washing- 
ton on Monday, March 16, and take the 8.45 P. M. train, reaching New Orleans 
Wednesday, March 18, at 8 A. M.? This would give you a chance to get located and 
rested before the Convention opens. 

If we can do this, I will arrange for a buffet sleeping car, so that we can have light 
meals at a very small expense; or, if you wish, take your lunch and get your coffee, 
tea, etc., served on the sleeper. This would give us a car to ourselves. 

You could reach Washington Monday, the 16th, in time to get your dinner either at 
the station or restaurant near by, so that you would. only have three meals on the 
train. 

I am told that the Local Committee have arranged for good board in private board- 
ing-houses for 81.25 a day, or 810 a week in some places. By going down on this 
train and getting there Wednesday morning, you could have the day to get comfort- 
ably settled, and know something of the city before the Convention opens. 

I want to know at once if I shall arrange for this special sleeper, so I will ask you 
to reply immediately. Let me know if you want me to reserve space in the sleeper on 
this day and train for you, and whether you want it alone or with some one. 

Arrange to reach Washington at least an hour or two before the train departs, so 
that you will have ample time to make connections. 

Mary G. Hay, Railroad Secretary N. A. W. S. A., 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 



SIDE TRIPS FROM THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 



TEMPERANCE GAINS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

It is a long time since the temperance 
party in New Zealand has received so 
much encouragement as has been given 
them lately by the result of the local 
option polls in New Zealand. Under the 
New Zealai d Act a vote is taken on these 
questions: (1) continuance of license, (2) 
reduction, (3) no license. In six years 
(1896 to 1902), while the vote for continu 
ance increased by 4,960, the vote for re- 
duction increased by 34,273, and for no 
license by 50,465. The North Island car- 
ried prohibition in < ne district and reduc- 
tion in three; and the South Island, pro- 
hibition in five districts and reduction in 
nine. The total number of votes was, 
for reduction, 130,145; for continuance 
146,291; for no license, 149,5S5. The suc- 
cess of the temperance party in New Zea- 
land will lead to further agitation, amongst 
other things for the abolition of the limi- 
tation of a three-fifths majority now nec- 
cessary in order to an alteration in the 
law. It will also assist the temperance 
party in Austialia in their demand for an 
alteration in the liquor law. — Vongrega- 
tionalist. 

Miss Anthony cleared $227 for New 
Hampshire by her recent birthday party. 



MEXICO CITY. 

Tbp rate from New Orleans to Mexico City and return is $59. The sleeper 'one 
way will be ab^ut^lU in American money. 

I am told that you can live comfortably in Mexico City for §1.50 a day. Your 
ticket from New Orleans home will be extended long enough to allow you to take this 
trip. 

It will take four days from New Orleans to Mexico City and four days to return, 
making eight days. I should think one would want from three to five days there. Id 
all, the trip would take perhaps two weeks. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The round-trip rate from New Orleans to California, with stop-over privileges at 
all principal places in California, will be $102. 

One wishing to take the Mexican trip and the California trip can do so by buying 
the ticket to California for $102 and a side-trip ticket from Eagle Pass to Mexico City 
for $39.75, making the cost of the two trips $141.75. Your tickets would then be 
taken up at New Orleans, and you w ,uld return from there on the one and one-third 
rate fare. 

Another way is to go from New Orleans to California, making all the stops in the 
State, and return over the Over-Land Limited to Chicago. This rate is $106 Of 
course you will have to pay full fare home from Chicago. 

Please let me hear at once from those desiring to take the trip either to California 
or to Mexico City. 

If you wish any further information, please write me. 

Mary Garrett Hay, Secretary Railway Rates, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 



Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, njjir< ant- 
ing the Charities Conference of the 
Oranges, spoke at the recent New Jersey 
State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion at Trenton on the need of a State 
reformatory for women. She calledatten- 
tion to thp fact that in New Jersey only 
five jails out of twenty one have a matron 
or woman official, and in three of the five 
the woman employed has so many other 



duties that she cannot attend to the wom- 
en prisoners. 



It would be difficult to find a bigger 
"trust" than the suffrage trust, now 
wholly in the hands of men, with its 
stock continually watered by the admis- 
sion of everything of the masculine per- 
suasion.- -Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in N. 7. 
Sun. 
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JOYFUL NEWS. 

The following telegram has been re- 
ceived, dated March 17: "Rejoice with us. 
Arizona joins her Rocky Mountain sisters. 
Legislature honors out women with bal- 
lot, and adds another star to woman- 
hood's galaxy." 

This is joyful news, but it must be re- 
membered that Gov. Brodie has not yet 
signed the bill, making it a law. He is 
flooded with telegrams from all over the 
country, for and against. The women 
advocates base their hope of favorable 
action on the fact that the bill passed 
both houses by a two-thirds vote. 



COLORADO CHILDREN. 

Colorado women are rejoicing because 
the juvenile delinquency bills have be- 
come laws. The bills were carefully pre- 
pared by Judge Lindsey, who, as judge of 
the Juvenile Court at Denver, has been 
remarkably successful in guiding way- 
ward boys toward upright manhood. The 
bills include, under the head of delin- 
quent children, any child 16 years of age 
or under who violates any law of the 
State, or any city or village ordinance, 
who is incorrigible or associates with 
thieves or immoral persons, or who is 
growing up in idleness, or visits or pat- 
ronizes houses of ill-repute, policy shops, 
saloons, and pool rooms. County couits 
are given jurisdiction, and a penalty is 
provided for persons who cause or con- 
tribute to the delinquency of a child. 
Compulsory education of children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen in all school 
districts is required. These measures 
were endorsed by the humane societies, 
charity organizations, and women's clubs 
throughout the State. 



THE RAMBLERS. 



In Moorestown, a nine-mile-out suburb 
of Philadelphia, the young people have a 
club that they call The Ramblers. Its 
rambling is dictated by system, and is in- 
terspersed with essay writing and reading 
bearing on the rambles. For instance, at 
one of its meetings, the members visit 
some of the curious rock formations in 
New Jersey; at the next they may go to 
Philadelphia, where Bartram's gardens 
supply them with many rare specimens of 
trees and shrubs. Essayists have three 



Ii months in which to prepare themselves, 
and are expected to put individual re- 
. search into their productions. One clever 
; girl had "mushrooms" for her topic. As 
I a first step, she borrowed all the books on 
mycology she could lay hands on, even 
: obtaining several rare works from the 
! Philadelphia Public Library that never go 
out on loan. Next, she and her father 
scoured the woods and fields for speci- 
mens. Then, upon reaching home, she 
would ily to her watercolors and transfer 
the delicate, mysterious things to large 
sheets of white drawing-paper. 



A NOBLE RED WOMAN. 

The daughter^of the famous Sioux chief, 
American Horse,has applied to the Indian 
Bureau in Washington for a position as 
matron or any similar place in the Indian 
school service. She is a graduate of the 
Carlisle Indian School, and looks every 
inch the daughter of a noble red man, as 
indeed, she ought to, for veterans of the 
regular army regard her father as the 
finest living specimen, of the American 
Indian. 

POLITICAL CORRUPTION-DEMOCRAT 
THREATjc^xtjc?. 

The growing political corruption which 
debauches our State and municipal elec- 
tions is becoming an evil so glaring that 
some radical remedy will have to be ap- 
plied. Either the electorate will have to 
be limited and controlled, or enlarged by 
the admission of women. 

The first method was adopted in Wash- 
i ington by Congress soon after the war. 
The voting constituency of the District of 
Columbia, largely composed of recently 
emancipated slaves, became so notoriously 
and shamelessly corrupt that self-govern- 
ment was abruptly abolished, and the Dis- 
trict put under the control of three com- 
missioners appointed by the Federal au- 
thorities. Residents of Washington have 
been for a generation absolutely without 
political power, and live under a paternal 
government which taxes and governs 
without the slightest regard for the pub- 
lic will. 

Similar political evils have driven many 
of the Southern States to eliminate the 
negro vote, in so doing setting aside con- 
stitutional guarantees and practically nul- 
lifying the express conditions of recon- 
struction, so that the colored race in State 
after State is practically excluded from 
representation. 

Judging from these salient facts, there 
is great danger that wherever large bodies 
of legal voters prove themselves incompe- 
tent and corrupt, we shall have a rever- 
sion to despotism by an indignant and 
outraged community. 

Certainly indications are ominous. Mrs. 
Catt has been informed that ten thousand 
New Hampshire voters sell their votes. 



The same is true in Rhode Island. George 
Kennan has unearthed a general corrup- 
tion of voters by Addicks in the State of 
Delaware. The rule of Tammany in New 
York is a conspiracy of vice and crime. 
Republican Philadelphia is equally rotten. 
St. Louis has been controlled for years by 
a band of robbers. The Boston city gov- 
ernment is ruled by fraud and jobbery, so 
that nearly one-hall of the taxes are wast- 
ed and misapplied. It is not a question 
of party. It goes deeper — the voting con- 
stituency has proved itself incapable of 
honest and intelligent self-government. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Shall we abandon our glorious principles 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality? Shall 
we repudiate the sublime affirmation that 
"governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed"? Shall 
we tamely submit to the rule of the plu- 
tocracy by force or fraud through the in- 
strumentality of a venal Legislature? 

There is only one alternative. We 
must go forward and make suffrage really 
universal. One-half of our citizens are 
without votes. Experience has shown 
that a limited suffrage is more easily cor- 
rupted. Sir Robert Walpole _imu^^ 
Enelan** — s "- irmuea suffrage upon the 
avowed maxim that "every man has his 
price." We must have a voting constitu- 
ency too numerous to be bribed and too 
independent to be bullied and coerced. 
We must admit that great body of citizens 
who are anchored in their homes, who 
constitute two-thirds of our hard workers, 
and only one-tenth of our criminals. Do 
this, or Democracy will be a failure. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



NO FORTNIGHTLY. 



On account of unavoidable disorder at- 
tendant on the transition period, and the 
absence of members at New Orleans, there 
will be no Fortnightly next Tuesday, 
March 24. 

VIOLETS AND CARNATIONS. 

The officers of the School for Practical 
Agriculture at Poughkeepsie, N. T., take 
pride in the fact that one young woman 
graduate of the school has located at New 
Haven, Conn., bought a lot, built a large 
hothouse, and is raising violets and carna- 
tions, making a good living; while an- 
other, who came from Honolulu, has gone 
back there to establish herself in floricul- 
ture. Still another, they say, having 
proved herself an able assistant to a land- 
scape gardener in Long Island last sum- 
mer, is planning to make an independent 
start next spring. 



Mr. and Miss Blackwell, with a group 
1 of Massachusetts delegates, have gone to 
New Orleans for the National American 
Woman Suffrage Convention. 



THE NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE. 

The vote on the woman suffrage amend- 
ment in New Hampshire is most encour- 
aging to the friends of equal rights for 
women. It is the largest proportional 
vote ever given for this reform in a New 
England State. 

In Rhode Island, the woman suffrage 
amendment received only about one vote 
in five. In Massachusetts, on the so-called 
referendum eight years ago, less than one 
male voter in three favored giving women 
even the municipal ballot. In New Hamp- 
shire, more than one voter in three fa- 
vored giving them full suffrage. These 
figures speak for themselves. They show 
clearly the growth of public opinion on 
this question, even in conservative New 
England. 

This is evident on the face of it. When 
the three votes are analyzed, the progress 
made becomes more marked. Rhode 
Island had for many years had an active 
Woman Suffrage Association, including 
some of the most highly respected and in- 
fluential women in the State. A vigorous 
campaign was made; Massachusetts con- 
tributed $1,000 to aid it, and her best 
speakers gave their services free of charge. 
There was no Anti-Suffrage Association in 
the field. Yet the amendment was beaten 
four to one. 

Massachusetts had by far the strongest 
Suffrage Association in New England. Its 
most famous and most honored men and 
wuTiitii had been advocating the reform 
Lvi ageneraxumr -*.— „ Antre f equal 
suffrage activity. Yet the men's votu 
was more than two to one, against giving 
women even the small fraction of munici- 
pal suffrage. The women's vote was 
more than 25 to one in its favor; but that 
did not count. 

New Hampshire, on the other hand, 
was regarded as the deadest place in New 
England on the woman suffrage question. 
For years it had been the only State in 
New England without a Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Effort after effort had been made to 
form one, but without success until re- 
cently, when a small Association was or- 
ganized. Two active Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, those of* Massachusetts and New 
York, flooded the State with literature. 
The amendment had against it the solid 
hostility of all the vicious elements, the 
inertia of conservatism, the political ma- 
chine of the dominant party, and, unless 
appearances were misleading, the great 
railroad corporation that is said to own 
New Hampshire. Yet the vote against it 
was much less than two to one. 

The defeat of the amendment was a fore- 
gone conclusion, as the Woman 1 s Journal 
said when itwas first submitted, But it gave 
a magnificent chance to make a campaign 
of education, and to arouse an interest in 
equal suffrage in the corner of New Eng- 
land then most indifferent to it. In this 
the success was phenomenal. During the 
first part of the campaign, the meetings 
were very small, the apathy was profound, 
and prejudice seemed as rock-ribbed as 
the hills of the old Granite State. But 
the meetings grew steadily in size and in- 
terest. When Mrs. Catt spoke in Man- 
chester at the beginning of the campaign, 
her audience was only twenty— nineteen 
women and one man. At the last meet- 
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I ing of the campaign in the same city, the 
■ large hall was filled and the great audi- 
ence enthusiastic. In the towns and vil- 
lages all over the State, the meetings grew 
in the same way, and the atmosphere of 
ridicule and contempt changed gradually 
to one of respect and good feeling. In 
the latter part of the campaign, converts 
were made by hundreds. 

In this campaign of education, the Antis 
we're of the greatest help. They had 
fought against havingthe amendment sub- 
mitted as desperately as if they had 
thought it possible that a two-thirds vote 
for it might be secured at the polls. Per- 
haps they did not perceive the impossibil- 
ity as clearly as did the better informed 
and more experienced suffragists. Or 
perhaps they realized, as the suffragists 
certainly did, that the discussion of the 
question always results in making con- 
verts to the suffrage side, and therefore 
were unwilling to have discussion aroused. 
At all events, their efforts to prevent sub- 
mission failed, and tlieir work during the 
campaign — work wholly superfluous so 
far as concerned the defeat of the amend- 
ment, which was a foregone conclusion — 
were of the greatest service in promoting 
discussion. 

One of the women who has been work- 
ing in the Suffrage Headquarters at Con- 
cord, N. H., and who was present at the 
two meetings held in the State House by 
the Suffragists and Antis, on March 4 
and 5, wrote in a private letter dated 
March 0: 

"We have been able to do nothing to- 
ui*y irv^^^yg congratulations. 

"On Wednesday there was an immense 
audience and an over-flow meeting to hear 
Brother Lyman (Abbott). Mrs. George. 
Miss Bissell and Judge Cross were the 
other speakers. Miss Bissell had the best 
argument, but no one could hear her ex- 
cept those near. Mrs. George had little 
to say, and that very poor. Judge Cross 
abused Mrs. Catt mainly, which didn't 
take, although I suppose some liked it. 
Dr. Abbott was as weak as possible, and 
when it was over, there was only a ripple, 
of applause. We were all delighted at the 
flatness of it all. I think those who 
arranged it must have felt disappointed in 
the speeches. 

"Thursday night was bad weather, but 
our house was packed, too. We had no 
overflow meeting. We really had about 
the same people, with the exception of 
the Antis, who did not come. When we 
entered the room we were amazed to be 
greeted with long, hearty and continued 
applause; and we knew our friends pro- 
posed to vindicate us. 

"Mr. Lyford, a splendid Republican, 
presided, and M!r. Branch, a splendid Dem- 
ocrat, spoke. How he did riddle Dr. 
Abbott's statements! and the audience 
laughed and applauded in fine fashion. It 
was the best and greatest success we have 
had. The ladies presented Mrs. Catt with 
an imposing and beautiful bunch of roses, 
tied with pink ribbon. 

"Mrs. Catt's former speech had been 
incorrectly reported, in the passage relat- 
ing to bribery. Judge Cross took up the 
report, and made it much worse than the 
papers had said, and pitched into Mrs. 
Catt in a manner quite unprecedented. 
Thursday night Mrs. Catt told what she 



really had said, and when she got through 
she received an ovation. Now the men 
are saying that Judge Cross is the greatest 
f liar in the State. 

"We all feel that we have had a great 
victory. If I ever had doubts that the 
Antis were direct and helpful allies of our 
cause, I should have had them all removed 
by this experience. I have heard of six 
persons who were converted to suffrage at 
the Anti meeting, and of several more 
who were converted at ours." 

It has been the general impression that 
to carry any New England State at present 
is impossible. Mrs. Catt and some of our 
wisest workers who took part in^this 
campaign are convinced that, with a 
little longer time in which to work, New 
Hampshire could have been carried. Bat 
it was of course impossible to take a State 
so entirely unprepared as New Hampshire 
and do the necessary amount of educa- 
tional work in three months. 

The friends of equal rights have no call 
to feel disappointed, or to say with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 

The God that made New Hampshire 

Taunted the lofty land 

With little men. 
New Hampshire has done better than 
any New England State that has voted on 
the question thus far. 

Mrs. Catt, at New Orleans, will give us 
the history of the campaign, and pay trib- 
ute to the many good helpers who gave 
their services without money and without 
price. An admirable campaign was made, 
and those who took part in it have every 
reason to be encouraged. In the words 
of James Russell Lowell: 

There are who triumph in a losing cause, 
Who can put on defeat as 'twere a wreath ■ 
Dn withering in the adverse popular breath, 
Safe from the blasting demagogue's* 1 ap- 
plause; 
'Tis they who stand for freedom and God's 
laws. 

"Truth sometimes loses a battle, but 
never a war." The time will yet come 
when all over New Hampshire the women 
will vote; and this campaign has helped 
to hasten the day. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Woman's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston announces two so* 
ciological lectures, to be given in the New 
Century Building, the first by Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, March 23, at 3 P. M., on "The Pres- 
ent Day Attitude Toward Social Prob- 
lems," and on Monday, April 13, Prof. E. 
H. Griggs is to lecture on "The Ethics of 
Social Reconstruction." 

About thirty clubs are affiliated with 
the Local Council of Women of Rochester, 
N. Y. At the annual meeting held recent- 
ly, Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, who has been 
chairman of the school suffrage committee 
during the past year, was elected presi- 
dent. In regard to the work for school 
suffrage for womeu, the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. W. Rosenthal, said: "The 
women of Rochester have no political affil- 
iations, no political debts to pay, and no 
axes to grind, and, therefore, their votes 
and their influence would be cast for the 
best good of the Rochester schools. I 
urge and appeal to you to go back to your 
clubs and ask your club to lend its influ- 
ence to the support of this laudable 
measure." 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. ; appropriation of 830,000 granted the Board 

Mrs. Hugh France of Wardner, Idaho, I of Heal th the first of the year. About ten 

: of these work in Brooklyn and the others 
j in Manhattan, each visiting four or live 
schools in the course of each school day. 
The schools have been equipped with 
lockers for the supplies needed by the 
nurses, and, where there is only the play- 
room to treat the little patients in, screens 
aod low chairs have been added. When 
the doctor begins to make his rounds, a 
long line of ''halt and maimed and lame 
and blind," so to speak, begins to form on 
the way to the nurse, stationed usually in 
the basement. Fearing possible abuse of 
the privilege, physicians have been forbid- 
den to prescribe for any ailments encoun- 
tered in the performance of their public 
school duties. At first they could do no 
more than send children home or to the 
dispensary. Now they are sent to the 
visiting nurse, who applies salves and 
bandages to bruised fingers and toes, bo- 
racic acid to irritated eyelids, and "binds 
up the broken-hearted" generally. In any 
case too serious for such simple remedies, 
the nurse sends the child with a note to 
either hospital or dispensary. 

When the family is too poor to secure a 
physician, and yet the case needs continu- 
ous treatment, the nurse visits the home 
between her school duties. It is in this 
way that Miss Rogers secured so large a 
circle of acquaintances. 

A record book for each school is kept, 
every case, name, and particulars being 
entered, and weekly returns made to the 
Board of Health. 



learned ivunnn lawyer would find her own 



writes: 

"Woman suffrage has had a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the home, and upon 
women in general. 

"First, we have gained a fair sense of 
the social truth that l an injury to one is 
the concern of all.' We are losing the old 
narrow, selfish love for our own and our 
own only. The testimony of a neighbor 
of mine in regard to the good the work 
during election had done his wife was: 
'Why, my wife is a changed woman since 
she voted. She is always happy and 
cheerful as the result of the work she is 
doing, and we talk over the situation and 
the influence of her work upon the re- 
sults, and together we forget the grind of 
every-day life. She is happy through her 
intercourse with other women, and I in 
her happiness.' Yes, we have gained in 
blessed fellowship, common interest with 
our husbands, sons and brothers, as well 
as with one another. 

"One convincing evidence of the good 
suffrage has done is in the interest men 
are taking in our work. Some of our 
most enthusiastic suffragists are the men 
of our land. Eight-minded men do not 
fear this, or any new liberty for women. 

"We have gained much in the ability to 
discuss subjects in an impersonal manner 
and without bitterness. Many a home 
has changed entirely in its atmosphere 
through the mutual interests inspired in 
husband and wife through politics. 

"We are gaining an insight into busi- 
ness affairs; we are losing the old help- 
lessness which made us a prey to schem- 
ing people. Indeed, the home is happier 
and the children have a better mother for 
the change brought about by the inter- 
ests the mother has in something above 
drudgery. Instead of the pale, silent 
mother of the lunch or dinner 
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comes the vigorous, cheerful woman, full 
of the day's work and new experiences.'" 



The sixth annual banquet of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) College of Law (coeduca- 
I tional), was an occasion of more than 
i ordinary interest, since the Secretary of 
_ the Treasury, Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, was 
table, i the guest of honor. In his speech after 



PUBLIC SCHOOL NURSES. 

An interesting glimpse of the work of 
the nurses now engaged in the public 
schools of Xew Tork City is given in the 
Tribune : 

"Me mamma wants me to thank yu fer 
showing her how to make me eyes well," 
cried a tot yesterday, leaving the group 
of youngsters absorbed in making chalk 
marks over a very muddy bit of flagging 
in the heart of the lower East Side, to lay 
forcible hold of Miss Kogers of the Henry 
Street Nurses' Settlement, who was pass- 
ing. "Me eyes is all well now," the mite 
continued, stretching those organs to their 
widest, "but I guess me little bruvver's 
eyes is going to be bad. Anyhow, yu's 
coming back again, ain't yu?" 

Since Miss Kogers began her work in 
the public schools last October, she has 
become an important personage with the 
little people of the lower city streets, and 
the fact that she no longer makes the 
' rounds personally, but has now the super- 
vision of the twenty-six nurses on duty, 
in no wise lessens her importance in the 
eyes of her small hero worshippers. 

Fifteen of the twenty-six nurses were 
detailed for duty this week, this increase 
n the force being made possible by tha 



■ road to success, and was prepared to meet 
aad overcome prejudice; that the history 
of older women lawyers showed that this 

■ was possible. 

The menu at this banquet was unique. 
The proverbial "green bag" decorated the 
cover. Inside the covers was the appli- 
cation of Sallie Senior for admission to 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in general term. It 
was done up, in jingle, in which "S.illie 
Senior, thirty, single, asks the right to 
hang her shingle in the District of Colum- 
bia as counsellor at law." 

A NOBLE WOMAN. 

Mrs. Washington Roebling died on 
March 1, at Trenton, N. J., in her 60th 
year. Her husband succeeded his father, 
John A. Roebling, as engineer of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, on the latter's sudden 
death in 1S69, and was himself stricken 
with caisson fever in sinking the founda- 
tions of the bridge, and in 1872 he became 
an invalid. From his room on Brooklyn 
Heights he directed by the aid of field 
glasses the construction of the bridge, 
and Mrs. Roebling, who had made herself 
acquainted with the details of the great 
work, managed the work. Her task was 
accomplished with extraordinary success, 
and she was the first woman to cross the 
bridge on its completion, May 27, 1883. 
She had been on the bridge in nearly 
every stage of its building. Mrs. Roebling 
was the daughter of General Sylvanus 
Warren, and sister of General G. K. War- 

jpoxa, oommandor <r£ tlxXJ JTtrLll £LTU1 J COrpS 

in the Civil War. Since her engineering 
work she had been prominent in women's 
clubs, Sorosis, the N. T. State Federation 
and Daughters of the American Revolu- . 
tion. She had lately done literary work. 



the banquet Secretary Shaw compli- 
mented the women on their achievements, 
and praised their laudable ambition to 
climb to the top. He expressed the be- 
lief that their greatest field of usefulness 
lay not as trial lawyers, but as consulting 
lawyers, and that rather than face a jury 
they should master the details of the 
office routine, be able to remember faces, 
names and cases with accuracy and adju- 
dicate' differences outside the four walls 
of the court-room. He did not wish to 
discourage the woman lawyers, but he be- 
lieved their road a much harder one to 
travel than that of their brother. 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, the dean of 
the school, who responded to the toast, 
"The Hill Difficult," detailed many of the 
obstacles to be overcome in the ascent of 
the legal ladder, but predicted a flattering 
success to the woman who works assidu- 
ously at her profession. She showed that 
women had character, genius and talent. 
She declared that they had to-day scaled 
the hill difficult, and were even political 
factors in four great Western States, 
where they determined the political com- 
plexion of the majority of the legislative 
bodies and elect eight United States sena- 
tors. Mrs. Mussey said, in reply to Sec- 
retary Shaw, that the history of the wom- 
en graduates of Washington College of | 
Law showed that they are meeting with 
well-known men attorneys; that the well- 



KANSAS WOMEN HELP. 

Editors Woman 7 s Column : 

On Wednesday, March 11, Topeka gave 
good evidence of what the vote of women 
does for the cause of good government. 
In our Republican primaries for city offi- 
cers the contest was squarely between a 
"wet" and dry candidate. The vote of 
the men gave a majority to the dry candi- 
date of 625, it being 3,284 and 2,659. The 
vote of the women gave a majority of 
2,127, it being 3,753 to 1,626. 

This result was accomplished in spite of 
the fact that the "dry" candidate was not 
the personal choice of a majority of the 
women, making the result all the more 
valuable as an object lesson. 

Cordially, S. A. Thurston, 

Topeka, Kan. 

FRENCH MOTHERS. 

Paris has just organized -a "union of 
French mothers," on lines similar to the 
mothers' congresses and child study cir- 
cles in the United States. It aims, among 
other things, to secure the passage of 
laws for the protection of mothers, and to 
make cooking a required study during the 
final year in girls' schools. An unusual 
plank in its platform, however, provides 
for the furnishing of necessities, comforts, 
and medical aid to poor mothers during 
their confinement. 
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Kansas club women have united in an 
effort to make manual training a part of 
the Kansas school system. 

Miss Augusta Almquist, a young Swed- 
ish girl in San Jose\ Cal., has established 
a business as a caterer, and is making a 
good income. 

A child-labor bill passed by the Texas 
Legislature has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was opposed by the cotton mill 
men on the ground that children under 
twelve years of age are necessary for car- 
rying on their business. 

Among the leaflets just issued by the 
Woman's Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 111., are two by Ellis 
Meredith, entitled "An Equal Suffrage 
Examination Paper," part one and two. 
Price per hundred, 25 cents. 

Two women, Mrs. G. B. Evans and Mrs. 
H. S. Meyers, took the places of their hus- 
bands, non-union men at Kansas City, Mo., 
last week, and drove trucks about town 
in defiance of the striking transfer compa- 
nies' drivers. They met no interference, 
but instead, the men lifted their hats as 
the women drove by, and cleared the way 
for their vehicles. 

The Press of Cambridge, Mass., has be- 
gun its thirty-eighth year under a new 
management. It is now owned and con- 
ducted exclusively by women. Miss Alice 
S. Geddes, managing editor, and her as. 
sistant editors, Mrs. Estelle J. Norton and 
Miss Bessie F. Brainard, are capable and 
energetic young women who are ambitious 
to evolve an ideal local newspaper. 
~* "ansa jcooio ^x^o.iihhftn^ of Alamo, Ore., 
is the owner of a valuable mining claim in 
the Granite district, which she "jumped" 
precisely as the year 1903 came in. Learn- 
ing that the claim would be vacant the 
first day of January, she drove through a 
blinding snowstorm on the night of Dec. 
31, the mercury 14 degrees below zero, 
and waiting the advent of the new year, 
staked her claim. Miss McCubben is 
nineteen. 

Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, of Portland, Me., 
has control of the Jeffries copper mine in 
Yavapai County, Arizona, and of four ad- 
joining properties. Through the acci- 
dental death of her brother, Mrs. Mitchell 
acquired his interest. She then bought 
out a one-third interest from one of his 
partners. This winter Mrs. Mitchell went 
out to the mines all alone, and after at- 
tending to her business there, returned 
safely to Portland. 

On a recent afternoon Miss Alice Long 
fellow received a party of eight Ojibway 
Indians, who are in Boston in connection 
with the production of the Indian musical 
play "Hiawatha," at the Mechanics' Build 
ing. Miss Longfellow was recently adopted 
by the Ojibway tribe, now settled on Can- 
adian soil near Sault Ste Marie, in recogni- 
tion of her father's bringing the tribe into 
its present literary prominence in his cele- 
brated poem. Miss Longfellow had in- 
vited a number of her Cambridge friends 
to meet the Indians. The Ojibways were 
driven out from Boston in full war panoply 
and with their feathered head-dresses and 
war paint, and attracted much attention. 
They keenly appreciated the opportunity 
of being received in the old Craigie home- 
stead. 



LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 



Editor Woman's Column: 

Great effort is being made to secure the 
influence of women in the Chicago mayor- 
alty campaign. A "Seat Seekers League" 
of women is being organized by Mayor 
Harrison's campaign committee, to offset 
the influence of the Strap Hangers League 
organized for John M. Harlan, one of the 
Republican candidates. Mr. Harlan had 
a special meeting for women at McVick- 
er's Theatre on Tuesday. In urging them 
to work for his election he said: 

"Make the men take a broom and a 
hose and clean the city; make the men 
abate the smoke nuisance; make the men 
afford the women all over the city better 
police protection; make the men give the 
women at least an occasional seat in the 
street cars, or longer straps when you are 
compelled to be a strap-hanger. 

"The women suffer more than the men 
from all these present evils and shortcom- 
ings of our city government. What I 
wish to suggest is that the women of 
Chicago, who are the greatest sufferers 
from bad government, make themselves 
miserable about it, and make their hus- 
bands so miserable by their continuous 
cross-fire of questions as to the purpose 
of a city government, that the easiest and 
most comfortable and quickest way out of 
1 the trouble will be for the men to stop 
■ playing politics and give the women what 
they want — namely, a clean and decent, 
t safe and comfortable city to live in. 

"The condition of our municipal govern- 
ment is admittedly acute. If you women 
will keep on demanding good government 
at tbft hands of the men until your own 
domestic situation is acute, then the fight 
is won. Practically every problem now 
before this community touches the wom- 
en and children more vitally than it does 
the men. 

"Take the traction question. Who is 
so much interested in having more cars 
and more seats and fewer straps, and 
longer straps, as the women? In all our 
discussions of the street car problem we 
have to reckon with the American restless 
unwillingness to wait for the next car; i 
but we must see to it that the next car 
comes so soon that many will wait in or- 
der to have some chance of getting a seat, 
and so leave room for some woman in the 
first car to at least hangon to a strap with 
a reasonable degree of comfort without 
having her sense of personal dignity and 
womanly propriety outraged. 

"You women whose daughters are com- 
pelled to make such frequent use of the 
street cars, how long will you stand the 
present state of affairs? During a large 
portion of every day no young girl can 
use the street cars without having every 
feeling of maidenly modesty affronted, 
and perhaps blunted. Take the question 
of our dirty streets and the smoke nui- 
sance. How every housekeeper in Chica- 
go groans over our dirty streets and the 
smoke nuisance. 

"It is dirt to the right, dirt to the left, 
dirt in front of them, dirt behind them. 
It is ever the same everlasting cry of our 
women, 'Give us a clean city.' The very 
glass in the windows seems full of pores. 
"How often some of the poorer women 
of this city have to go about without es- 
cort. Who is so vitally interested, there- 



J fore, as the women in a more perfect and 
more efficient police protection?" 

Why not give women an opportunity to 
exert their full influence directly for good," 
clean, honest city government? Why not 
give them the ballot instead of urging 

; them to use an indirect influence upon 
men who admit such unsatisfactory results 
of their own exclusive management of 
municipal affairs? Men say, See what a 
bad city government we men have carried 
on. Do try to persuade us to do better; 
influence us to give the city better police 
protection; implore us to "stop playing 

■ politics and give the women what they 
want — namely, a clean and decent, safe 
and comfortable city to live in." Only 
when women have the ballot will they be 
able to wield effective influence for good 
municipal government. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 



TWO SUFFRAGE PLAYS IN BBOOKLINE. 

The Brookline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion made a successful attempt on 
Monday evening to show the stag-e, at 
least the amateur stage, capable of being 
a leader rather than a laggard in modern 
thought. The amateur's audience is al- 
ways in close touch with him, and the 
brilliant company which assembled at 
Whitney Hall to see the farce, "A Choice 
of Evils," and the comedietta, "On Equal 
Terms," were no exception. Well-dressed 
and good-humored, they sat in a hall 
which was not only cheerfully bright, but 
really beautiful, and with quickly respon- 
sive laughter emphasized the points in 
the two plays. These were both by Mr. 
G. H. Page, the period of the farce being 
the hour before the dawn of the Day of 
Allowances, that of the comedietta, shall 
we say, of high noon. They were pre- 
sented with a smoothness of movement 
and lightness of touch seldom seen among 
amateurs, and did justice to the admira- 
ble stage management. 

Mr. Page has kindly consented to the 
free use of these plays by any one desir- 
ing to present them. 



MANAGES TROLLEY ROAD. 

Miss Julia Breen of Cleveland, O., has 
proved her ability to manage a trolley 
road. When Charles W. Wason, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cleveland 
and Eastern Traction Company, left 
Cleveland four months ago for a trip 
around the world, Miss Breen, his chief 
clerk and assistant for ten years, took the 
management of the line. She has con- 
tended with the winter storms as success- 
fully as did President Wason and his as- 
sistants, and when the head of the com- 
pany comes back he will find everything 
in a flourishing condition. Hundreds and 
thousands of dollars' worth of traction 
and telephone supplies and equipment 
have been purchased by this woman man- 
ager since she became the chief clerk in 
1893. 



PENNSYLVANIA ARMY NURSES. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has 
passed a bill providing that all women 
who served not less than three months as 
army nurses during the Civil War shall be 
eligible to a pension of $12 per month 
from the State. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

The 35th annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has been held this year in New 
Orleans, a typical Southern city and the 
great seaport of the Mississippi Valley. 
It has been a wonderful success, alike in 
numbers, ability and enthusiasm. Dele- 
gates from 30 States were in attendance. 
The arrangements were admirably made 
in advance by the Era Club, an organiza- 
tion of ladies of the highest social stand- 
ing and ability. This Club has already 
achieved two surprising political tri- 
umphs. First, it secured from the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Louisiana a 
provision authorizing 'women taxpayers 
to vote on all questions which involve 
taxation. Second, a few years later, the 
Club rallied the women taxpayers of New 



ings, especially the Picayune. The public 
sessions have been well attended and the 
eight evening sessions have crowded the 
hall, during the later sessions packing 
aisles and galleries, and obliged to turn 
away hundreds unable to get in. There 
was also a large attendance upon religious 
services, and a sermon by Rev. Anna 
Shaw, which crowded the Athenaeum Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, March 22, assisted 
by Rev. Marie Jenny and Rev. Kate 
Hughes. Miss Shaw's text was "Hold ■ 
that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown." Another noteworthy 
incident was a Sunday morning meeting 
at the beautiful Temple Sinai, where by 
invitation of Rev. Dr. Heller, the Rabbi, 
Mr. Blackwell and Miss Blackwell ad- 
dressed a cultivated Hebrew audience. 
Jlr. Blackwell' s subject was **A Modern 
Deborah." Next day they received from 
the Council of Jewish women a beautiful 
bouquet of bride roses and red carnations, 
as an evidence of their appreciation. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



A LOVING CUP. 



The following verses, written by Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, and dedicated to 
Miss Kate M. Gordon and the Era Club, 
were read by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
■ on the last evening of the National Suf- 
Orleans, and carried a law levying a spe- • frage Convention in New Orleans, when a 
cial tax for improved sewerage and a pure ■ silver Loving Cup was presented to Miss 
water supply. Among its leaders are Mrs. Gordon 



Caroline E. Merrick, the Misses Jean and 
Kate M. Gordon, and Mrs. Eiseman, pres- 
ident of the local Council of Jewish Wom- 
en. 

The Era Club works in harmonious co- 
operation with the Progressive Union, a 
body of public-spirited business men num- 
bering 1,600. Together they are a power, 
which greatly influences and sometimes 
controls the government of the city. The 
Progressive Union, seconding the invita- 
tion of the Era Club, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Suffrage Association the beau- 
tiful Athenaeum Hall, seating 1,200 per- 
sons. The Business Committee made its 
headquarters at the St. Charles Hotel, 
while the delegates and visitors were en- 
tertained in boarding-houses and by pri- 
vate hospitality. It was my own good 
fortune to be the guest of Mrs. Caroline 
E. Merrick, widow of the late Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
and mother of two sons, one an eminent 
cotton planter, the other a rising lawyer 
of New Orleans; she is also the proud 
possessor of a number of lovely grand- 
children. 

' Our meetings were heralded by the four 
daily papers of the city, only one, the * 
Times-Democrat, prejudging our case by 
warning the people against our movement, 
but all welcoming the convention. The 
Picayune, the Item, and the Statesman 

took a more friendly attitude, and all . 

_ „ , . . . * „„ nna A I * Margaret Haughery, whose statue adorns one 

gave full and fair reports of our proceed- I of the & t y squares. 



Fill up, fill up this Loving Cup 

With wishes warm and tender! 
Would that its mold were all of gold, 

Set round with diamonds' splendor! 

This little cup, with love filled up, 

Is all too slight to grace you ; 
In marble pride, by Margaret's side * 

Some sculptor yet shall place you. 

The marble cold will say, "Behold 

New Orleans' noble daughter, 
Who gave her town of high renown 

Good drainage and pure water!" 

The vote we seek, that boon unique, 

Is still denied, to vex us ; 
To vote, they say, one single day, 

Would certainly unsex us. 

In mossbacks' mouth, East, North and South, 

This watchword does not vary. 
A proof we show that 'tis not so — 

Our gentle secretary. 

She loves her town of old renown ; 

To give it health-protection, 
On which she dotes, 300 votes 

She cast at one election. 

This frightful fact, this monstrous act, 
Would make our mossbacks shiver ; 

Yet doth she seem, unless we dream, 
As womanly as ever. 

East, West and North, our clans came forth, 
Your pleasant Southland seeking, 

In spite of rains that drenched the plains 
And set the levees leaking. 



Despite the storm, your welcome warm, 
Your kind and friendly greeting, 

Brought us good cheer ; just witness here 
This big and splendid meeting! 

But here's the rub, O Era Club ! 

Say, was it hospitality 
To rob your guests, with trusting breasts, 

Who came to this locality? 

With winning arts you stole our hearts ; 

We never shall regain them. 
When hearts you seize by means like these, 

You always will retain them. 

Where'er we go, toward lands of snow 

Or toward the sunset ocean, 
Your memory still will make a thrill 

Of warm and sweet emotion. 

We still shall see in memory 
Your radiant skies bend o'er us ; 

Your city fair will raise in air 
Her domes and spires before us. 

Her verdant bowers and glowing flowers 

Will float before our vision, 
Her river's pride, her meadows wide 

That spread like fields Elysian. 

Her gallant men of sword and pen 

Will dwell in our affections, 
And, still more rare, her women fair 

Who vote in tax elections. 

May flood nor fire nor fever dire 

Fall on her to distress her! 
Go where we may, we'll always say, 

"New Orleans, God bless her!" 



Miss Manoramabai, the daughter of 
Pundita Ramabai, and her secretary, Miss 
Abrams, have been holding meetings in 
New Zealand and been giving addresses 
on the work of the Mukti Mission in 
India. 

Mrs. Betjlah Morsman has been 
nominated by the Republicans of School- 
craft County, Mich., to succeed herself as 
county commissioner of schools. She has 
served one term and has given excellent 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. Mart Wilkins-Freeman has 
gone back to her maiden name in writing 
books, and her forthcoming volume 
which will bear the title of "The Wind in 
the Rose Bush," will have her name as 
simply Mary E. Wilkins on the title page. 

Miss Fay Leonard, of Idaho, who has 
been in the Census Bureau at Washington 
three years, has just been promoted to 
the Plant and Seed Department. The 
promotion entitles her to a transfer to 
any other city where there is a govern- 
ment office to fill. 

Mrs. W. S. Peabody has been chosen 
President of the Public Improvement So- 
ciety of Denver, Col., an association of 
men and women, and her election is re- 
garded as a recognition of the efficiency of 
which women have shown in managing 
civic improvement matters. The Denver 
society proposes to thoroughly clean the 
city and to greatly extend and beautify 
the public parks and driveways ! 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 

To the Northern delegates there is 
something almost magical in the sudden 
change from snowdrifts and nipping winds 
to balmy air and a temperature like that 
of June. The delicious climate of Louisi- 
ana in spring has. not been exaggerated. 
Our New Orleans friends assure us that 
the season this year is very backward, 
owing to the rains; but to us it s?ems 
wonderful to find roses in blossom in 
March, the wistaria vines all in a cloud of 
purple bloom, and the grass as green as 
emerald. 

Miss Anthony is here, looking as nat- 
ural as possible, ever surrounded with the 
warm and tender affection of the younger 
workers; and there are many other friends ; 
whose faces it is always a benediction to 
see. J 

It is almost worth while to have come i 
here in a rainy spring, for the sake of see- 
ing the "Father of Waters" in his full " 
pride and glory. In an interval of the 
meetings, Miss Kate M. Gordon one day 
led a group of delegates down to the 
levee, and showed us the great river, a 
mile wide, rolling its mighty flood in the 
sunlight, and carrying on its bosom large 
steamers and all sorts of smaller craft. 

The brimming flood of the river was 
about level with the bank, and all along 
the edge ran a low but effective rampart 
made of bags filled with mud and sand. 
More of them were hrought and piled up 
while we stood watching. The scene did 
not give the impression of danger, as the 
water was so little higher, if at all, than 
the level of the land that one felt as 
though, in case it broke through the 
levee, it would only wet people's feet and 
not drown any one. But this is illusory. 
Above the city, the land is in many places 
twenty feet lower than the river, and the 
levees have to be patrolled night and day 
to guard against a break, the conse- 
quences of which to the neighboring 
country would be disastrous. 

From the river shore Miss Gordon led 
us to some of the antiquarian and curios- 
ity shops, which would drive the lovers of 
old furniture and other antiques stark 
mad with rapture and acquisitiveness. 
There is not only Empire and colonial fur- 
niture, but ancient lamps, vases, bronzes, 
rings, mirrors, and all sorts of unique and 
precious things. Mr. Hawkins, who keeps 
one of the chief of these antiquarian es- 
tablishments, is to furnish several rooms 
in the "cabildo" at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. One will be an Acadian room, fitted 
out entirely with furniture made by Evan- 
geline's people in their banishment, and 
will be occupied by an Acadian woman 
spinning. Miss Gordon also took us 
through some of the old parts of the city 
where the quaint French and Spanish 
architecture is seen to the best advantage, 
and^ she called our attention to the an- 
nouncements of deaths, posted up in the 
streets — an old French custom, now al- 
most obsolete elsewhere. 

An excellent system of trolley cars 
makes it possible to see a great deal of the 
city with little exertion, and a beautiful 
city it is— very strange to Northern eyes, 
with its houses all of unfamiliar architec- 
ture, from the stately mansions set in 



their verdant grounds and surrounded by 
noble trees, to the tiniest cottages, often 
equally picturesque in their graceful fram- 
ing of flowers and vines. 

On the first afternoon of the convention, 
a reception was given to the delegates and . live-oak trees, palms and banana plants, 
visitors by the Era Club, at the home of ' is to remember that the woman living in 



of them on the platform of the Conven- 
tion is always the signal for a burst of 
hearty applause. 

Another source of pleasure, in looking 
at the quaint cottages surrounded by their 



Mrs. Reuben Bush, at 1305 Josephine St. 
The beautiful rooms were crowded, and 
the gracious hospitality and delicious re- 
freshments were greatly enjoyed. "-These 
Southern women have a talent for hospi- 
tality!" an admiring delegate was heard 
to remark confidentially. 

The delegates were taken on a trolley 



each of them, if a taxpayer, is a voter, 
and has a voice in deciding all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers — a right which 
is not yet granted to the women of Bos- 
ton, and which the legislators of New 
England still believe could not be granted 
without subverting the foundations of 
society. 



ride around the city, by the courtesy of On their way to the boat excursion on 
the Railways Company. They were invited the Mississippi, the delegates to the Na- 
to visit the Southern Yacht Club, and the 
two fine public libraries of New Orleans, 
Howard Memorial and the Fisk Free 
Library. The Misses Gordon gave an in- 
formal reception at their charming home 
on Sunday evening to a number of their 
personal friends, and there have been 
many other pleasant interludes. The 
present writer has been closely confinedby 
business, but played truant for au hour or 
two in order to accept an invitation to 
dine with Mrs. Caroline E. Merrickj and 
she will always carry with her the pleas- 
ant memory of that delightful home. It 
is what is called here a "French cottage," 
though it would be called a large house 
anywhere else. New Orleans has many of 
these French cottages, dating from about 
the middle of the last century. Mrs. Mer- 
rick came to this house as a fifteen-year- 
old bride, about sixty years ago, and has 
lived in it ever since. She has preferred 
to keep it unaltered since Judge Merrick's 
death, so it is perhaps as perfect a speci- 
men as can now be found of that type of 
residence. And a charming type it is, 
with its wide veranda, broad flights of 
steps, airy hall running completely 
through the house from front to back, 
and large, cool, high-pitched rooms and 
chambers. It is a pleasure to think that 
"the mother of suffrage in Louisiana" is 
so pleasantly situated. Her friend Miss 
Sladden is a member of her household. 
The house with its large gardens occupies 
a whole block. Mrs. Merrick says at this 
season the garden generally has thousands 
of roses, but this year only a few are in 
blossom as yet. A great Marechal Niel 



tional Suffrage Convention in New Or- 
leans visited by invitation a permanent 
exposition of Louisiana products, which 
was a revelation of the rich and varied re- 
sources of the State. 

Here were sections of trees represent- 
ing the many kinds of fine timber that 
grow in Louisiana — sections so large that 
several of the delegates thought at first 
sight that they must be from the famous 
"big trees" of California. Here were 
skillful reproductions in wax of the vege- 
tables and fruit of the State, besides 
monster potatoes, pears, etc., put up in 
glass jars in alcohol. There were sam- 
ples of the delicious fig preserves and 
other preserves for which this section is 
famous. There was a beautiful wax model 
of a cotton plant in blossom; there were 
sheaves of dried rice and bundles of the 
different kinds of hay and other plants 
used for fodder, including peanut vines, 
which we were assured made excellent 
cattle-feed. There was an exhibit of 
ramie, long stems the bark of which 
contains remarkably tough fibres, cap- 
able of being woven into almost inde- 
structible cloth. We saw it in all it3 
stages, from the dark, rough bark to the 
fibres brought by successive processes to 
the whiteness of snow and the softness, 
apparently, of silk. There were jars of 
Louisiana petroleum, from the crude oil 
to the refined product; tall jars of trans- 
parently clear cotton-seed oil; and manu- 
factured goods of many kinds. 

Besides the Era Club, the equal suf- 
frage club that was the hostess of the 
National Suffrage Convention on this oc- 



rose-bush and a peach tree grow outside casion, New Orleans has a number of 
her bedroom, and stretch their branches 
so close that from the window she can 
pick either roses or peaches. A large 
Japanese plum tree gro^s so near another 
window that it is easy to reach out a 
hand and gather plums. There are live- 
oaks grown from acorns that Mrs. Mer- 
rick planted; rows of flourishing fig trees 
a kitchen garden full of vegetables, a fowl 



house that supplies a basket of fresh eggs ' Clubs 
daily, tlie servants' quarters standing as 
they stood under the old regime, and two 
great cisterns, looking like mysterious 
enchanted castles. These towering cis- 
terns attached to many of the houses are 
among the features of New Orleans. 

One source of pleasure to the suffra- 
gists, who have for years held Miss Kate 
Gordon and Miss Jean Gordon dear, is to 
see how much they are evidently loved 
and honored by their fellow-citizens of 
New Orleans. The appearance of either 



other women's organizations, 
these are the Woman's Cluh, the Arena 
Club, the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the Ladies' Confederate Memorial Asso- 
ciation, the Daughters of 1776-1812, the 
D. A, R., and the Colonial Dames. Among 
the distinctively literary organizations 
are the Round Table, the Book Club, 
Quarante, Geographies, Tea and Topics 



The colored women have some excellent 
organizations, notably the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley Club. In addition to its literary and 
social features, this club maintains a 
Training School for nurses, a kindergar- 
ten, and a night school, and is now trying 
to start a sewing school. It does not sup- 
ply all the funds for these various institu- 
tions, but takes an active part in support 
ing.them, and gives frequent entertain- 
ments to raise money for them. The cluo 
■ has a number of committees for the pro- 
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motion of social purity and other good 
objects, and everyone assured us that its 
members are superior women, and are 
doing much to raise the standards of the 
women of theirrace. 

The Phyllis Wheatley Club invited Miss 
Anthony and the present writer to ad- 
dress it on woman suffrage. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gilmer ("Dorothy Dix") went with 
us and said a few words, as did also Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller of New York. 
There was a large assemblage. Some of 
the teachers were present from the col- 
ored colleges, of which New Orleans has 
four — Methodist, Cdngregationalist, Bap- 
tist, and a fourth supported by the State. 
Some of the nurses from the Training 
School in their neat white aprons were 
also present. After the addresses, the 
president of the club, Mrs. Sylvanie Wil- 
liams, presented Miss Anthony with a 
bunch of beautiful golden flowers, tied 
with yellow ribbon, and said in substance: 

Flowers, in their beauty and sweetness, 



moment. There were two 'colored dele 
gates who were entitled under the consti- 
tution of the National Council to be pres- 
ent. One of these let it be '.known that 
she was not coming. The other, Mrs. 
Yates of Memphis, was understood to 
have sent her proxy to Mrs. Williams of 
New Orleans. Mrs. Williams gave the 
Picayune authority to assert positively 
that she should not attend, because she 
knew that her presence would be unac- 
ceptable to the white women of New Or- 
leans. It was therefore known that no 
colored delegates would be present; but 
in the meantime the fact that they had the 
right to be present had been so widely 
proclaimed in the newspapers and had 
aroused so much discussion that the Lo- 
cal Council of Women decided to take no 
part officially in the meetings or the re- 
ception. To persons born and brought 
up outside that section of the country, 
this way of looking at things is wholly 
incomprehensible; to the majority of 



may represent the womanhood of the ) Southern white people, it seems a neces- 
world. Some flowers are fragile and deli- 1 sity for the maintenance not merely of 
cate, some strong and hardy. Some are I "white supremacy," but of civilization. 



treatment which in a country like China 
would be considered cruel and intolera- 
ble. But when extra pressure is so 
brought to bear upon the little human 
machine that it is strained to the breaking 
point; when the child's very life is threat- 
ened; then, as a last resort, he turns for 
protection to the union, composed of 
children like himself, who share his sor- 
rows and who can appreciate his suffer- 
ings. The 17-year-old girl president of a 
union told me this story of the latest vic- 
tory of her district local: 

In the performance of certain work in 
the factory a little girl was employed to 
operate a treadle. 

"She had to work all day long, and as 
she was growing pretty fast she began to 
get kind of crippled-like. She was lame 
in one leg, and she was lop-sided, one 
shoulder being higher than the other. By- 
and-by she got so bad that she had to lay 
off for a week and go to bed. While she 
was away the boss hired a big boy to 
work the treadle, and paid him, of course, 
considerable more than she was getting. 
But when she came back to work, he fired 



carefully guarded and cherished, others A representative of the Local Council, , the boy and put her on the treadle again, 



are roughly treated and trodden under 
foot. These last are the colored women. 
The colored woman has a crown of thorns 
continually pressed upon her brow. Yet 
she is advancing, and sometimes you find 
her further on than you would have ex- 
pected. When women like you, Miss An- 
thony, come to see us and speak to us, it 
helps us to believe in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and, at 



while expressing the highest personal es- ■' Our grievance committee waited on the 



teem for Mrs. Williams, said to the offi- 
cers of the National Council, "We could 
not possibly let her sit in our presence." 



boss, and asked him polite, as a favor, to 
give her an easier job, because she was 
getting deformed. But he said that he 



Another said, "If we permitted the slight- ■ wouldn't have no interference with his 



est approach to social equality, our lives 
would be in danger." They regard it as 
the little crevasse in the levee which 



least for the time being, in the sympathy I would let in upon them the whole Missis- 
of woman. I sippi of a general amalgamation of the 

Mrs. Gilmer, in her brief address, said races, and therefore they feel with ex- 



that no woman in New Orleans was more 

respected or had more influence than Mrs. 

Williams. In private conversation, on the 

way to the meeting, she had given us a 

curious instance of this influence. Mrs. 

Williams is not only the president of the 

Phyllis Wheatley Club, but the head of a 

Catholic Society of about S00 women, j Clure's Magaziixe, tells of the pitiful ef- 

Mrs. Gilmer said that the bishop had had forts made by the child workers for their 

a difference of opinion with his people; ' own protection. The writer says in part: 



treme intensity upon the subject. 

Alice Stoxe Blackwell. 

CHILDREN'S UNIONS. 

An article on the "Children of the Coal 
Shadow," by Francis H. Nichols, in lie- 



she thought it was about the moving of a 
church; at any rate, it stirred up a tern-: 
pest of anger and ill-feeling that nothing 
seemed able to allay. At last someone 



Puerile, and almost amusing, as are 
children's unions, they have in some in- 
stances met with success in advancing 
wages and in shortening hours of labor. 



said to the bishop : "If you would call in i The &ecretary of a knitting union told me 
the help of Mrs. Williams, I believe she that during the three years of its exist- 
ence the organization had by a series of 
demands and strikes obtained an advance 



could straighten this out for you." Mrs, 
Williams was asked to use her good of- 



business. He was an American citizen, 
and no one could dictate to him. Then I 
called a meeting of our local. 

" 'Girls,' I says, addressing them from 
the chair, 'shall we stand for it — we, that 
believes in the rights of man? Shall we 
stand for seeing her growing up a cripple 
and the union not doing nothing nor 
reaching out no hand for to help? I 
know that it's tough to strike now, be- 
cause some of us is supporting our fami- 
lies, whose fathers is striking. Shall we 
stand for it?' They voted unanimous to 
strike if she wasn't took off the treadle. 
We had the resolution wrote out nice on 
a typewriter. The grievance committee 
handed it to the boss. He thought it 
over for two days, and then he give in. 
The boy is working the treadle yet, and 
the girl is at the bench." 

ART WORKERS' CLUH. 
The Art Workers' Club for Women, 



fices accordingly, and she succeeded in of 15 per cent> f or every one f the 800 ■ New York City, originally founded for the 



restoring peace and harmony where the 
efforts of the bishop and everybody else 
had failed. The members of the Era Club 
all told us that she was an excellent wo- 
man, and highly esteemed. 

Mrs. Williams was the colored delegate 
whose possible presence at the meeting of 
the National Council of Women's Execu- 
tive, which followed the Suffrage Conven- 
tion, aroused so much discussion. The 
New Orleans Local Council of Women bas 
never affiliated itself with the National 
Council of Women, because a national so- 
ciety of colored women is a member of the 
latter. But the New Orleans Council ' 
meant to welcome and cooperate with the 
executive meeting of the National Coun- 
cil in New Orleans, provided no colored 
delegates were to be present. Uncer- 
tainty on this point caused the prepara- 
tions to be held in suspense till the last 



employees. The girls who work in a 
squib factory were receiving 70 cents per 
day. They asked their employer for an 
increase of five cents in their daily wage. 
His refusal was prompt and indignant. 

"Then," said the president of the union, 
a girl aged 16, "we served notice upon 
him that unless he gave us the raise with- 
in 24 hours we would strike. We knew 
that he had lots of orders to fill, and he 



purpose of helping and defending women 
models, has grown encouragingly in the 
five years of its existence, and now com- 
prises several departments. It will in the 
future extend its good offices to women 
art students, who have been rather neg- 
lected in some respects in this city. For 
instance, a young woman coining to New 
York from a distance has no way of find- 
ing out where and on what terms she may 



couldn't afford to shut down. The next * pursue special branches of art, unless 



day he posted up a notice that hereafter 
we would be paid 75 cents a day, and 
we're getting it yet. That's what the 
union done." 

It is, however, a peculiarity of chil- 
dren's unions that they not infrequently 
declare a strike because of a grievance 
that has nothing directly to do with hours 
or wages. The child of the Coal Shadow 



submits uncomplainingly to an habitual ) the club rooms, at No. 11 East 59th St, 



she makes the discovery independently 
through friends. There is no bureau of 
information for art students. The Art 
Workers' Club will furnish all possible 
information to art students, free of charge. 
The club will also undertake to supply 
any kind of art worker. If a decorator, a 
burnt wood or a brass artist is wanted, 
she will be chosen from the lists kept at 
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STATE REGULATED VICE IN CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati has at present the unenviable 
distinction of being the only large city in 
the United States that practises the Euro- 
pean system of officially supervising and 
protecting the social evil. The discredit 
is shared by one small city — Davenport, 
Iowa, which is making a vigorous effort 
to get rid of its disgrace. 

A Cincinnati physician calls our atten- 
tion to the introduction of this un-Ameri- 
can system in that city, and adds: 

There is no State statute or city ordi- 
nance authorizing the Cincinnati Board of 
Health to issue certificates to women of 
bad character, but the contagious diseases 
act is strained into authority for it. I 
have consulted other doctors, and they 
say, "The City Health Board are only 
fluffing' their way; there is nothing to 
sustain their action if a fight were made 
against it, and they could easily be made 
to desist." Many of our best physicians 
are opposed to it, but a few got the lead- 
ing medical society to indorse it. These 
certificates are a fraud upon the public, 
purporting to make vice safe, when it can- 
not be made safe, nor immunity guaran- 
teed in a single case. Our district physi- 
cians, mostly young men, are reaping a 
harvest in the fees they collect for the 
compulsory examination of the unfortu- 
nate women, and the issuing of these mis- 
leading certificates. The discrimination 
between the sexes is wholly unfair. If 
men of profligate life were also examined, 
it would not be so inconsistent; but the 
whole injustice and humiliation falls upon 
the women. The majority of our citizens 
know nothing about it. 

The European system of State regula- 
tion of vice, which the Cincinnati Board 
has foisted upon that city without war- 
rant of law, seeks to make vice safe for 
men of bad life by forcing women of bad 
life to undergo frequent medical examina- 
tion, and providing them with health cer- 
tificates. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has repeatedly protested 
against such legislation, on the following 
grounds: 

1. To subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is contrary 
to good morals, and is practically giving 
official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men. 

3 . Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regulatio 
is designed to guard, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris has repeatedly recom- 
mended its abolition. England tried it in 
her garrison towns, for the benefit of her 
soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years' experience had proved it to 
be a complete sanitary failure, as well as 
a fruitful source of demoralization. It 
has been repealed throughout Switzerland 
except in Geneva, and is the object of a 
strong and growing opposition in every 
country where it still prevails. State-su- 
pervised vice is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions, and in St. Louis, 



the only large city in the United States 
that ever tried the system, it was abol- 
ished at the end of four years, with only 
one dissenting vote in the city council. 

For many years, frequent efforts have 
been made by the advocates of '"State 



ished in England; and almost every reli- 
gious denomination in England, from the 
Quakers to the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
has protested against its retention in those 
of the Crown colonies where it still lin- 
gers. Let the women and the good men 



regulation" to introduce it in the United of Cincinnati rise up and make a fight 



States, but public opinion has promptly 
put an end to these attempts. 

The first and most obvious objection to 
it is its essential immorality. The second 
is its injustice to women. 

Many years ago, when the bill to estab- 
lish the State regulation of vice was pend- 
ing in the California Legislature, a woman 
secured the introduction of a parody upon 
it, a bill exactly similar, except that its 
provisions were applied to men instead of 
to women. In this form, the odious and 
tyrannical character of the proposed leg- 
islation was so clear that the second bill 
killed the first, and buried it under over- 
whelming ridicule. 

A third objection is the obvious impos- 
sibility of stamping out any sort of conta- 
gion by sequestering only the women af- 
fected by it, while the men similarly 
affected are allowed to go about freely 
and spread it. 

A fourth is the fact, fully demonstrated 
in England and wherever { 'regulation" 
has been tried, that the illusion of secur- 
ity increases vice. The two chief deter- 
rents have been said to be "the fear of 
God and the fear of consequences." Reg- : 
ulation removes the fear of consequences 
without, however, removing the conse- 
quences. The resort of many men to one 
woman is an unnatural practice, which no 
precautions can render safe. Science has 
as yet discovered no means by which a 
community can be generally addicted to 
vice without suffering from the natural 
results of vice. The only way to avoid 
the consequence is to avoid the cause. 
Prof. James Stuart, of London, emphat- 
ically compares the promise of hygienic 
security held out by government regula- 
tion to "a lighthouse to draw men on the 
rocks." 

In the European countries where State 
regulation has prevailed for centuries, the 
results have been beyond description in 
the corruption of the police, the oppres- 
sion and cruelty exercised upon the un- 
fortunate women, the deadening of the 
public conscience, and the complete 
shamelessness produced. Theodore Roose- 
velt says, in a letter in the N. Y. Philan- 
thropist: 

At one time I used to acquiesce when 
people said that the evil should be licensed 
I for the purpose of controlling it. Since 
j you called my attention to the results in 
Paris and Belgium, I have made some in- 
quiries, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my horror of the system. 

The U. S. army authorities in the Phil- 
ippines introduced the system of furnish- 
ing official health certificates to women of 
bad character, but when the facts became 
known in the United States an over- 
whelming protest arose, and President 
Roosevelt put a stop to it. It was intro- 
duced in Hawaii by the local authorities, 
and again, when the facts became known 
here, a storm of indignation arose, and 
the government at Washington issued or- 
ders that it must cease. 

As already mentioned, it has been abol- 



against this illegal and scandalous action 
of the Board of Health. They have the 
power to insist that it. shall cease. — Wom- 
an's Journal. 

— ■ ■ m ■ — 

TOPEKA WOMEN VOTE. 

The women of Topeka, Kan., are mani- 
festing great interest in the city election. 
At the primaries held last month, the 
Women's Municipal League, the Law and 
Order League, and the best element of 
the Republican party united forces. The 
result has been occasion for general re- 
joicing all over the State, says the Topeka 
Daily Herald. Everywhere it has been 
hailed as a decisive victory for temper- 
ance and the enforcement of law. The 
Lawrence Gazette makes the following 
comment: 

The women of Topeka did it. And it 
wasn't the bad women, either. The wom- 
en may be mistaken sometimes about po- 
litical things, but you can figure that they 
are doing what they think is right, and 
they will not vote for scandals and cor- 
ruption, as men do, under stress of "po- 
litical necessity." 

Important bond propositions are to be 
voted on this month, one proposed issue 
being for the purpose of buying the 
waterworks plant and operating it as a 
city institution; and another for the pur- 
chase of school sites. The women's votes 
are counted on to secure both of these 



THE EMBROIDERY HOOP. 

Dr. Frances Dickinson, president of the 
Harvev Medical College, Chicago, has 
found a new use for the embroidery hoop. 
For hundreds of years this little conven- 
ience has been associated only with gentle, 
retired femininity in the elaboration of 
pretty and artistic needle-work. Now it 
is to be used in teaching men and women 
the different modes of surgical stitching. 
Over the hoops are stretched pieces of 
white tanned kid, held in place by the 
upper hoop like a bit of cloth to be em- 
broidered. On this the student is taught 
to use the surgeon's needle, to tie surgical 
knots, to remove stitches, and so on. This 
new method is original with Dr. Dickin- 
son, who has introduced it into the Har- 
vey College. She holds that by use of the 
embroidery hoop the student will learn 
more thoroughly in his freshman class 
what other systems teach in the junior 
year on the cadaver, after the student has 
listened to lectures on the different meth- 
ods of stitching without understanding 
what they are, and after he has seen 
stitching demonstrated in surgical opera- 
tions without knowing how it is done. 



Governor Brodie of Arizona has blocked 
the wheels of progress, so far as in him 
lies, by vetoing the bill for equal suffrage 
that passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture by a two-thirds vote. Let us hope 
that another year will repair this great 
injustice to Arizona women. 
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THE OPEN DOOR. 

At the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion at New Orleans, Miss Gail Laughlin 
made an address on "The Open Door." 
She said in part: 

Suffrage is not the ultimate end, but it is 
the golden door of opportunity. Through 
the open door of suffrage, the mother may 
follow her child and still guard him after 
he passes across the threshold of home; 
and through it the protected women of 
the world may go out to bind up, the 
wounds of those who have fallen in the 
battle of life. It is more simple, more 
dignified and more womanly for any wo- 
man to cast a vote herself than to run 
around asking every man whom she 
knows to vote the other way. The old- 
fashioned Chinese thought his wife was 
not beautiful unless she had little feet on 
which she could not walk. Some of the 
young Chinese are learning that it is 
pleasanter for a man to have a wife who 
can walk by his side. Formerly men 
thought it desirable that a woman's mind 
should be cramped. The modern man is 
beginning to find out that it is more satis- 
factory to have for a wife a woman whose 
mind can walk side by side with his". 

A young physician had two patients, a 
carpenter and a blacksmith, both suffer- 
ing from the same illness. He gave both 
the same medicine. The carpenter re- 
covered and the blacksmith died; and the 
young physician thereupon entered on his 
tablets, "This medicine is good for car- 
penters, but bad for blacksmiths." No 
such distinction can be drawn. Liberty 
is as good for women as it is for men. 



ANNA SHAW ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 

The question box, conducted by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, proved so attractive a fea- 
ture at the recent National Suffrage Con- 
vention that there were urgent requests 
for her to answer some questions every 
day. 

One question was: "Is not the rela- 
tion of men and women to the suffrage dif- 
ferent, because the women are supported 
by the men?" Miss Shaw answered, "It 
is a fallacy to say that the men support 
the women. The men by their industry 
provide the raw material, and the women 
by their industry turn it into clothing 
and nourishment. When my father sent 
home a barrel of Hour, my mother did not 
invite us eight youngsters up to that bar- 
rel of raw flour at mealtime, and say, 
'Children, here is your dinner.' When he 
bought a bolt of cloth, she did not take 
that whole bolt of cloth and wind it 
around us, and say, 'Children, here are 
the clothes your father has sent you.' 
Those of you who have your clothes 
made, as I do, know that the making costs 
more than the cloth. The woman has 
always done her full share of supporting 
the family. In the South, under the old 
ie"gime, she bore more than an equal part 



of the care, for the planter could hire an 
overseer for the plantation work, but his 
wife could not hire one for the work of 
the house." 

One question was, "If women voted, how 
could they sit on juries?" Miss Shaw an- 
swered: 'There are many ways in which 
women could sit on a jury that would 
make all their other standing up easy. 
Many women would be glad of a chance 
to sit on anything. There are women who 
stand up and wash six days in a week at 
75 cents a day; some of them would like 
to take a vacation and sit on a jury at 
§1.50 a day. Also some women would 
like to sit on a jury on some of the sharks 
that live by corrupting boys and girls. It 
would be easier for a woman to sit on a 
jury and send to the penitentiary the man 
who is trying to mislead her boy, than to 
be always watching the boy." 

Another question was, "Is it not a step 
toward aristocracy to ask for the ballot 
for women who pay taxes?" Miss Shaw 
answered: "Suffrage for women taxpayers 
is not a step toward aristocracy, but a 
step toward democracy, and away from 
the aristociacy of sex that we now have. 
By it we are dividing up the aristocracy, 
and bringing it nearer to democracy." 



WOMEN AND WILD DUCKS. 

Rev. Marie Jenney of Iowa spoke at the 
National Suffrage Convention on "Why 
Women Do Not Vote." 

Miss Jenney said the reason women had 
not obtained the ballot was that they were 
not yet fully awakened to their political 
responsibilities. She illustrated women's 
latent and unconscious power by telling 
of a brood of wild ducks that had been 
hatched and brought up in a farm-yard. 
They walked about pecking and stepping 
timidly like the other fowls, and the far- 
mer said to her: "Them ducks can fly — 
they can fly miles, and they don't know 
it. It just beats all to see how close they 
keep to their chicken-coops!" Later they 
began to fly up into the trees to roost, and 
the farmer said, "They are finding out 
what they can do." At last they all 
learned the full use of their wings. Wom- 
en at present are in the stage of finding 
out what they can do. 

One reason why women do not yet vote 
is the self-effacement of many women, and 
one is the kindness of many men. These 
are lovely traits, but these virtues may be 
misapplied. Women sometimes efface 
themselves ,to an extent that is bad for 
their men as well as for themselves, and 
men out of mistaken kindness sometimes 
try to shield their women from responsi- 
bilities that would be good for them. 

Helen Keller has said that nothing can 
equal the horror of absolute dumbness, 
the lack of all power of expression, before 
a deaf-mute has been taught to converse. 
Women begin as dumb citizens. We are 
taught that it would be highly improper 
for us to speak, but that men will always 
be ready to speak for us. A time comes 
when we want to call their attention to 
some great wrong and the need of reme- 
dying it, and we make the most frantic 
gestures, but they are all looking the 
other way. Then we say, "If we cannot 
speak, we can write," and we sign a nu- 
merous petition; and the city fathers say, 
"Is this signed by voters? No? Then it 
is not worth looking at." Miles Standish 
got a friend to propose to Priscilla in his 
behalf, but the outcome showed he would 
have been wiser to speak for himself. The 
person who does not speak out, who has 
no voice, is always overlooked and forgot- 
ten. Women try very hard to be dumb 
citizens, and we stay dumb most of the 
time; but once in a while some tremen- 
dous issue comes along, and we speak. 



INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

The following report of the Committee 
on Industrial Problems Affecting Women 
and Children, prepared by Mrs. Clara, B. 
Colby, chairman, was read at the National 
Suffrage Convention by Mrs. E. L. Saxon: 

During the past year the effort has been 
to have State Associations devote a ses- 
sion to the consideration of the relation of 
the ballot to industrial problems. Their 
reports will show that some, at least, act- 
ed upon this suggestion, and were able to 
arrange a most vital and interestingpres- 
entation of the subject. To continue and 
extend such discussions seems to be the 
most practical work before the Commit- 
tee. State presidents are asked to plan 
for such a feature of their annual program. 

As a suffrage society, we cannot swerve 
from our direct purpose to consider any 
social wrong or take sides with any cause 
or class, unless to demonstrate the need 
of woman's ballot or to aid in securing it. 
To see if we are justified in such commit- 
tee work, let us look at the matter from 
its most obvious points of view: 

1. Are there industrial problems espe- 
cially affecting women? This has been 
shown in previous reports, and by num- 
berless writers and speakers who have 
made it plain that women are at an indus- 
trial disadvantage as women — non-voting 
members of the community. Every one 
will recall instances of discrimination 
against women - by factories, business 
firms, municipalities and school boards. 
As recent facts in regard to government 
employment, I would cite the order by 
Postmaster-General Paine that a woman 
must give up her position if she marries. 
Nearly all the appointments in the depart- 
ments obtained last year by women were 
as printers' assistants at a small salary. 
Not a woman has been selected by the 
Pension Office in six years. In 1902, 27 
women were chosen as typewriters and 
stenographers, to 114 men. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners are compelled by law 
to keep separate lists of the men and 
women who have passed examinations, 
and must certify to the appointing officers 
from either list, as specified by the heads 
of bureaus, so that it is quite possible for 
these to keep women out and fill the places 
with voters. Commissioner William Dud- 
ley Foulke not long ago called the atten- 
tion of the chiefs of bureaus to the fact 
that, by taking from the men's list down 
to the lowest point of eligibility, while 
women who had passed with a rank of 90 
and over were not chosen, the government 
was not getting the skilled labor to which 
it was entitled. 

Under this phase of the question will 
naturally come in the consideration of the 
ndustrial rights of married women, who 
have no legal claim to any wages for their 
work, or to any share in the joint earn- 
ings of the family, and who, however long 
their hours of service, or however diversi- 
fied their toil, are ranked by the census as 
"employed in no gainful labor." 

2. Will the possession of the franchise 
by women be a possible remedy for inju- 
rious conditions, or a partial aid in work- 
ing out these problems? 



Theoretically, we have the reasoning 
by which social economists have always 
demonstrated the value of the vote to tne 
working man. Practically, the fact that 
some States where women have become 
voters have immediately, passed laws pro- 
viding for equal pay without regard to 
sex, sufficiently answers this question. 
The continued defeat of child-labor pro- 
tection laws in some of the Southern 
States, and the conditions of children 
working in the mines of Pennsylvania, as 
shown in testimony before the Coal Strike 
Commission, show the need of woman's 
help in shaping social economics, and her 
powerlessness without the ballot, in sharp 
contrast with the protective law of Colo- 
rado secured by Mrs. Harriet Wright when 
a member of the Colorado Legis lature. 

3. How can we get hold of the wage- 
eaming women in mass, and convince 
them that from their own selfish and per- 
sonal stand-point, if from no other, they 
should join the ranks of those working 
for the ballot? 

This is the most important practical 
question for us to consider, and on our 
finding a satisfactory answer to it depends 
our speedy success. Talented speakers 
from the ranks of wage earners have 
thrilled audiences with their impetuous 
oratory, but there has been no general 
rally of working women to secuie the 
ballot for themselves. Something of this 
kind has been done in England, and a year 
ago a suffrage petition was sent to Parlia- 
ment signed by 67,000 working women. 

4. How can we stimulate, in women of 
wealth and opportunity, whose influence 
would be invaluable and whose pupport 
might give the movement the financial 
backing it needs, a consciousness of tho 
solidarity of humau interests, so they 
would see that from an impersonal, un- 
selfish standpoint, if they have no per 
sonal need, they are under the most com- 
manding obligation to add their strength 
to ours to make better conditions for 
working women?* 

We might despair of reaching either the 
overworked, underpaid, and unresponsive 
wage-earner, or the indifferent, irrespon- 
sible, and almost inaccessible woman of 
fortune, were it not that all along the 
social line we are linked by one common 
possession, our womanhood, which, when 
awakened, is the Divine Motherhood ; and 
it is to this that we must appeal. 

We must march forward with closed 
ranks, leaving no woman outside, how- 
ever apparently separate by good or by 
bad fortune, by exaltation or by errors. 
Then only shall we win in this holiest war- 
fare for liberty, the holiest that ever was 



Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden is the guest 
of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker in Hart- 
ford, Conn. She reports Mrs. Hooker in 
good health, with enthusiasm unimpaired. 
Mrs. Fessenden is doing work connected 
with the petition for the ballot for tax- 
paying women. She spoke in the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives on 
April 8. Mrs. Fessenden has also spoken 
in Manchester, Meriden, Willimantic, New 
London, Bridgeport, etc. She goes later 
to New Jersey. 
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MEMORIAL SEPwVICS. 

A Memorial Service was held at the re- 
cent National Suffrage Convention in 2*o«r 
Oile-ans for the prominent friends of equal 
rights who have died during rue year, it 
was opened with prayer by Rev. Marie 
Jcuney. Miss ICate >I. Gordon sang The 
Lord is my Shepherd." 

Mrs. Catt made the opening actress. 
She spoke first of Mrs. Esther Morris, 
and said in substance: 

MRS. CATT' 5 ADDRESS. 

"Mrs. Morris told me haw she and her 
husband went to Wyoming in the early 
days, and K .■ ihsy w. .-" >aw— ; i m' m a 
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shore was the mother of 
enburg. "She gave Phil; 
did president, 1 ' said Mrs. Gats. 

Mrs. Catt also pnicl a tender tribute to 
Mrs. Cornelia C. JLlnssey, She said: 
"There is no other person ~ho has ever 
habitually sent contributions to the Na- 
tional American TV. S. A., without bein^ 
asked. Often and often she sent a hun- 
dred dollars, with a note saying, 'I have 
just sold a piece of land, and I want to 
give part of the proceeds to the suffrage 
cause.' In this I think she was unique?' 1 

MISS BLAOKWELl/S ADDUE3S. 

Miss Blackwell paid a tribute to Mrs 
Corneila C. Hussey. She said in part: 

"During the civil war a millionaire* en- 
listed as a private. He bore himself mod- 
estly, and few persons had any idea that 
he was a rich man. A time came when 
the Government was in such straps chat 
it could not issue pay to the troons till 
long after it was due. A wrivate soldier 
came one day to the tent of the command- 
ing officer and said: 'I want to speak to 
you about the pay of such and such a reg- 
iment.' 'It is of no use, 1 said the offi^ 
impatiently, 'twenty men have been h«ro 
already to speak about their na^ but wo 
cannot issue it, for we have no" mon*v' 
'It is not that.' said the private, «t >> mi« 
to say that if agreeable to you, iVould 
advance the money to pay the regiment 
for this month.' And he did. Then all 
the other regiments expressed the wish 
that they had such a private in their ranks 
fcuch a private was Mrs, Cornelia Col ins 
Hussey in the army of reform. \o«£t 
woman of Quaker blood, never seeking 
orhee or prominence, she came to the re 
hef of our distressed officers on innumer" 
able occasions. She once told me that 



there were many who could write and 
speak for equal suffrage, but that the Lord 
seemed to have given her only one talent, 
that of making money, and she meant to 
use that for the cause. She did so most 
generously. 

'"She was a friend to the host of over- 
worked 'Little Mothers,' and gave them 
picnics in the pleasant park that she had 
laid out close to her home. She was in- 
terested not only in equal suffrage but in 
a multitude of good causes, especially so- 
cial purity and opposition to the State 
regulation of vice. She was a great be- 
liever in preaching the gospel of reform 
through the printed page; and she and 
the daughter who was likeminded with 
her have sent out probably more equal 
suffrage literature than any other two 
women in the United States. She placed 
the Woman's Journal in a great num- 
ber of college reading rooms, and sent it 
far and wide. During the 33 years that 
the paper has been published — and pub- 
lished always at a financial loss — she has 
been one of its most steadfast and gener- 
ous friends. In the new country whither 
she hasgone, I hope that she may have new 
opportunities to help on all good causes, 
as she would surely wish to do." 

Mrs. Catt said that the palm of victory 
had come this year to Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Though she had gone, yet it 
was still the privilege of the Association 
to have with it her friend and co-worker, 
Miss Anthony, and she was sure she ech- 
oed the prayer of every woman's heart 
that this co-worker might still be here till 
the last woman is enfranchised. 

MISS axthoxy's address. 

Miss Anthony was greeted with long- 
continued applause. She said that she and 
Mrs. Hussey and Mrs % Stanton had come 
back from Europe together on the same 
ship, and once, when walking the deck, 
Airs. Hussey had said that God had given 
other gifts to other women, but she had 
only one, that of making money, and that 
as long as she lived she intended to give 
part of what she made to this cause of 
equal rights. "It was beautiful of her." 
Miss Anthony held in her hand the fourth 
volume of the History of Woman Suffrage. 
On the table lay the three previous vol- 
umes. Miss Anthony said that these 
books were Mrs. Stanton's monument. 
She read extracts from a number of Mrs. 
Stanton's speeches, and said in conclu- 
sion: "Mrs. Stanton and I have often 
talked about the future, and she always 
said, 'I want you to go first, so that I can 
give your eulogy.' She knew that I could 
not give hers. She was a word-artist. I 
am not. My affection for her was strong 
and enduring. I feel as if a part of my life 
were gone, since she went over the river. 
As T heard the prayer that opened this 
Convention, I was reminded of a prayer 
that Mrs. Stanton once made at table. We 
were both entertained in the same home, 
and the man of the house sat in the par- 
lor talking eloquently to Mrs. Stanton, 
while his wife busied herself with house- 
hold cares. After a while we went to 
dinner, and the woman came in with her 
face red from cooking. She looked tired 
and overworked. The man asked Mrs. 
Stanton to say grace, and she, bowing her 
head, said, 'Our Father, and Mother, too, 
have regard for the hands that have pre- 
pared this sumptuous meal.' Mrs. Stan- 
ton was always regardful of the women 
who worked in the kitchen while the men 
were talking in the parlor." 

'2IIS3 SHAW'S. ADDRESS. 



raise up to do his work; therefore all must 
have opportunity, aud none must be de- 
barred. Mrs. Stanton knew that women 
must have light, in order to see how to do 
God's work in the world. Then the cry 
was, 'Not too much light at once.' But 
Mrs. Stanton knew that the only eyes un- 
able to bear the sunlight are diseased 
eyes, and that it is only diseased souls 
that cannot bear the light of truth. She 
held that the right to see or be blind, to 
hear or be deaf, belonged to each indi- 
vidual woman. She and our leader and 
Lucy Stone held up the standard of truth ; 
and when they were urged to lower it in 
order to suit the ideas of the world, they 
answered, 'We will not lower our stand- 
ard to the level of your world. Bring 
the world up to the standard!' Mrs. 
Stanton was an optimist of the optimists. 
I have often thought that I should like to 
live a hundred years hence and take part 
in the reform movements that will be go- 
ing on then; but I shall always be thank- 
ful that I lived in the present age, and 
knew these women who never quailed 
in the face of danger. 

"The side that I like best to think of in 
regard to Mrs. Stanton is her home life — 
her family affections and her friendships. 
I was once a guest for several days in the 
same house with Mrs. Stanton and other 
leaders. Mrs. Stanton was so vivacious, 
so fresh, so full of the joy of life that it 
was delightful to be with her. She was 
so witty that no one wanted to leave the 
room for a minute, for fear of losing some- 
thing thatMrs. Stanton might say. I used 
to love to see her when she took a nap. 
Though so advanced in years, she would 
always awaken with a look of wonder and 
pleasure, like a child jnst looking out 
upon life. Someone spoke yesterday of 
putting a young woman on our official 
board that we might have more enthusi- 
asm. Why, Susan B. Anthony has more 
than any of us! (Prolonged applause.) 
It may be well to put a young woman on 
the board for other reasons, but not for 
the sake of adding enthusiasm. Our 
greatest enthusiasts are over three score 
and ten. 

"One reason why Mrs. Stanton asked for 
education for women was because some 
of the bad things that are said about us 
are true. Women are accused of emotion- 
alism. It is true that they are apt to be 
emotional; but people should remember 
that self-control comes only with freedom. 
A. woman who has been governed by a 
master has not had a chance to learn to 
govern herself. The power of self-gov- 
ernment requires freedom for its develop- 
ment. 

"I believe if Mrs. Stanton were here to- 
day she would have a message for these 
young and older people — a message of 
hope. She would bid yo.i be strong, 
stand fast, and have faith in the goodness 
of the world and in the ultimate triumph 
of the truth." 



fluences, more than equal in influent 
upon our legislation, more than man'i 
equal in those sentiments which are most 
influential in promoting the welfare oithj 
country, less liable to be debarred from 
voting according to their real opinions. 
They have no cliques, no parties, no oyer- 
drawn bank accounts. If a woman sees % 
good object before her, she goes straight 
for it.' 

"Our New Zealand reforms are du6 to I 
quickened sympathy for human nature, 
an active desire to see the weak and those 
who fall by the wayside succored and 
helped. 

"Of course there are people who laj 
great stress upon mere Parliamentary 
speaking and debates, and who forget 
that reforms rest with the thinking people 
of the community, the expression of them 
being left to the politicians. Many ol 
these say that our legislation is not im- 
pressed with any conspicuous female in- 
fluence; but they forget that the influence 
of women is generally most active when 
it is least conspicuous. It is the silent, 
unseen influence of women that has cre- 
ated in our country more humanitarian- 
ism, and more regard for the poor and 
weak, than in any other country in the 
world. 

"John Ruskin said that if the wealthy; 
women of England could be stimulated toj 
works of social reform they would have] 
the most powerful civilizing influence it} 
would be possible to find. We have no! 
very wealthy women in New Zealand, but! 
all through the history of our country) 
this opinion of Buskin's has been verified.! 
We have found that if there is a wrong to f 
be redressed, and that wrong is brought 
to the attention of a woman, and she is! 
shown that she has the power to remedy] 
it, the remedy is not far off." \ 



FORMS OF BEQUEST. 

The following forms of bequest maybe 
used by persons wishing to leave money 
by will to the Suffrage Association: 

Form No. 1. 

I hereby bequeath to ai 

Trustee, the sum of S to be used to 

the work of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, said Association in- 
corporated in the City of Washington, and 
at this date having Headquarters in Warren, 
O,; the Trustee of this fund to use her(oi 
his) judgment in regard to how the monej 
' ould * 



shou 



be used. 



Eev. Anna H. Shaw then gave an elo- 
quent eulogy of Mrs. Stanton, to which 
only a full report from shorthand notes 
could do justice. Of Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony Miss Shaw said: 

"Their main idea was the right of the 
indiyidual soul to be free. Last year 
while travelling alone in the West Indies 
I often thought of Mrs. Stanton and of her 
paper on 'The Solitude of Self.' In every 
great emergency, the soul is driven back 
upon itself, and must rely upon its own 
powers; and because women must do it, 
Mrs. Stanton demanded for them the best 
education and the largest freedom. You 
never know whom God will choose and 



WOMEN OF NEW ZEALAND. 

At a recent meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of the County of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. D. Orren Hales of New Zealand 
gave an interesting and instructive address 
on conditions in New Zealand, especially 
in reference to woman suffrage. Mr. 
Hales, in reply to many questions asked by 
the.members, explained at length the Fac- 
tory Act, the Works to keep the Unem- 
ployed off the Streets, and the Old Age 
Pension Act. He said: 

"All forebodings have been falsified, 
for, during the ten years that equal suf- 
frage has been in force, we have had am- 
ple proof that woman is no more prone 
to reckless change than man, and, on the 
other hand, no more stubbornly conserv- 
ative. 

"So long ago as 1S78, Sir William Fox, 
a former prime minister of our country, 
expressed his views of the coming female 
franchise in words the truth of which has 
been proved time and again since: 'Wom- 
en are equal to men in their minds and in- 



Forh No. 2. 

I hereby bequeath to u 

Trustee, the sum of $ to be used for 

the work of the National American tfomaa 
Suffrage Association, said Association in- 
corporated in the City of Washington, and 
at this date having Headquarters in Wc- 
ren, O. 

It is my desire that this money shonldto 
used to further the organization and cam- 
paign department (or literature department, 
or press department) of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 



Women in Australia lament the deatl 
of Dr. Clara Stone, the pioneer womai 
physician in that country. Shewasbin 
in Tasmania, and early turned her atten- 
tion to the study of anatomy. Herta&! 
for science was inherited, as her fatter 
wasallhislifea student of biology. $h 
finally decided to study medicine. Tk 
idea was unheard of at the time in Aoi- 
tralia, and Miss Stone came to Phitode!- 
phia, where she studied at the Wome^ 
Medical College. She graduated atT> 
r on to, in 1888. She then went to Lonta 
and continued her studies, and starts j 
practice in Melbourne in 1890. 
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Increase of Membership. 

[Recommendations from the Chairman of the Committee on Increase of Member- 
ship of the National American Woman Suffrage Association.] 



Headquarters Transferred. 



These recommendations grow out of the conviction that in the progress of our 
cause the "argument of numbers" has become the one great requisite for our success; 
and therefore the increase of membership should be the leading object of local 
Suffrage Associations. 

All of us who have helped in appeals for recognition of our demands, whether it 
be to Co: gress, Constitutional Conventions, Legislatures, or any other political 
"bodies, have learned that politicians say they are ready to concede our claims as soon 
as we can prove that we have sufficient public opinion on our side to uphold them in 
so doing. Anti-suffragists also publicly base their chief opposition on the ground of 
the smallness of our numbers. 

It is natural that opposition should centre around an objection which has no 
moral force; since, in a government founded upon the principles that ours is, the 
rightfulness of the claims of women to share in political freedom cannot but be 
admitted by loyal minds. For we are not advocating any new doctrine; we only 
stand firmly on the grand principles of the Declaration of Independence of our fore- 
fathers. All we claim is that, in the evolution of society, the time has come to in- 
clude women in their application. Even inculcating the principles upon which we 
stand does not rest upon us. They are rooted in the hearts of our people. If any 
deny their application to women, the burden of proof falls upon those who deny, not 
upon us who affirm them. 

At the same time, by parity of reasoning, it does devolve upon us to show that 
public opinion is emerging from the unreadiness of the past, and that women are able 
and willing to assume the rights and duties of full citizenship. Hence, as practical 
people, it behooves us to meet the situation that confronts us by the very practical 
■"argument of numbers." Even now, if we could marshal all our sympathizers, we 
would present a force before which opposition would yield. But only those who join 
our Ass ciation put themselves in a position to be counted on our side; and so far we 
have not enrolled more than one per cent, of the number at which a conservative 
estimate places our sympathizers. It seems necessary to revise our methods of 
organization, so as to focalize a vastly larger proportion of the sentiment which we 
know to be in our favor. 

The chairman of this Committee advises that the requirements of membership in 
local Suffrage Associations shall be simplified, so as to throw no duties upon the 
individual who does not care to assume them, except those which cannot be dele- 
gated. All other necessary ones for maintaining organization should be performed by 
official members, with such aid from the others as may be given of free will. An 
analysis shows that there is but one duty that cannot be delegated to officers; and 
that is to "stand up and be counted" by subscribing to our principles and paying 
annual dues. 

The chairman recommends, therefore: 

That local clubs adopt this simple requirement as the sole obligation of unofficial 
members; with the understanding that, to spare the treasurer the feeling of importu- 
nity, the member agrees that the dues are to be asked for each year. 

Also, That the duties of local officers shall be simplified. Where there is diffi- 
culty in maintaining frequent meetings, only one meeting annually, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other business, shall be obligatory. The officers 
shall collect the dues; and all of them, especially the treasurer, should be strongly 
imbued with a sense of the dignity and importance of this duty, since, without a 
careful collection of dues, all the efforts of the club to increase the "argument of 
numbers" will be thwarted. 

The officers should cooperate as far as possible with the plans of the State and 
National Associations. Of course, they may undertake any other meetings or work 
they may desire and consider feasible with the resources they have at hand; but they 
should direct their chief activity to increasing the membership.. In doing this, or 
any other work, they may freely ask aid from unofficial members; taking care to be 
moderate in their expectations, and to use tact in asking what is likely to be con- 
genial to the person asked; and also remembering that the member so asked is per- 
fectly free to decline. 

To promote mutual helpfulness between the State and local associations, it is rec- 
ommended: 

That State officers shall keep in touch with local clubs by quarterly or monthly 
letters, constantly inculcating that increasing membership is their most indispensable 
service. 

That they shall maintain work for education and agitation by a vigorous use of 
the newspaper press, under the superintendeney of the National Press Committee; by 
a systematic distribution of literature; and by sending a speaker and organizer at 
least once a year, and as much of tener as practicable, throughout the State. In these 
efforts they should ask the cooperation of the officers of the local clubs, as far as 
practicable. 

Experience hasshownthat in many small communities valuable clubs can be organ- 
ized and kept alive by means of these simple requirements, which could not exist if 
greater demands were made. 

At this time no suggestions are made whereby clubs can increase their numbers. 
In small communities, personal invitations to join from friend to friend may be all 
that can advantageously be attempted. In larger places, where a greater number of 
workers can be enlisted, clubs can extendtheir efforts in many ways. This committee 
hopes to publish from time to time a series of suggestions and approved methods for 
the help of clubs desiring them. It is only urged that it should always be held clearly 
in mind that unofficial members may decline to do anything except to fulfill the one 
stipulated requiremement of membership, and yet be entirely loyal to the Association. 
Laura Clay, Chairman Committee on 

Lexington^ Ky. Increase of Membership of N. A. W. S.A. 



In order to relieve Mrs. Catt of the burden of the office work dm i g the year, the 
National Headquarters have been transferred to Warren, Ohio, the home of the Treas- 
urer. Circumstances preventing Miss Gordon's return to New York this year, and her 
home being in the far South, it was not thought practicable to have the Headquarters 
follow her. The next working officer was the Treasurer, and, realizing the necessity of 
having the Headquarters of the Association in charge of an elected officer, it was voted 
to transfer them to the care of Mrs. Upton. The vote to make this change was unani- 
mous in the Business Committee, and nearly unanimous in both the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Convention. Warren has a population of about 12,000, is located midway 
between the cities of Cleveland and Pittsburg, has excellent railroad facilities, two daily 
newspapers and three weeklies, a Political Equality Club of 155 members, and is also 
the headquarters of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. Mrs. Upton reluctantly 
assumed this new responsibility, and Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, who has been associ- 
ated with her for eight years in the Treasurer's office, was made secretary in charge. 
Mrs. Upton asks for the support of all the workers everywhere, and in return she 
promises to do whatever lies in her power to further the interests of the cause and the 
Association, which are so dear to us all. 

At the New Orleans Convention a delegate asked, "What is the value of a life 
membership in the National Association?" The reply was that life members are 
allowed the privilege of the floor at Conventions, receive the documents sent out by 
the Association, and that their names stand always on the roll, even after they have 
passed away. Through life-membership women who, because of professional or home 
duties, or for other reasons, are prevented from doing active work, can contribute the 
equivalent of work, and show their belief in the principles for which the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association stands. 

A few weeks ago a high school teacher in the city of San Francisco, who knew 
nothing about the National Association, sought out the officers and wrote to Head- 
quarters: "For years I have been a teacher in a high school, and drawing the same 
salary as the men in that and other San Francisco high schools who occupy corre- 
sponding positions. I feel that I owe this higher salary to the woman suffragists, in- 
directly, since but for their work all women would now be working for much smaller 
salaries and wages than we now are. The very least I should do is to give my mite 
toward supporting the national organization." While our Convention was in session 
in New Orleans, another letter came from this woman, enclosing $100 for life-member- 
ship for herself and for a friend, a professor of Psychology at Stanford University, 
who, she said, felt as she herself did, that "she owes her advantages of higher educa- 
tion and professional position to the pioneer woman suffragists, and is glad to be able 
to show her appreciation even in so slight a way." What a delightful contrast is this 
spirit to that of the many women who, though enjoying the fruits of the labors of the 
pioneer suffragists, never give a thought to their benefactors! 

In this connection the women voters of Colorado have stood nobly by our Asso- 
ciation. Enfranchisement and enlarged opportunities have not caused them to forget 
their sisters who are not yet their political equals. At New Orle <ns the Colorado 
women pledged life memberships for Ellis Meredith, the well-known writer (who, by 
the way, made her mother a life member at Washington last winter), for Miss Theo- 
dosia G. Ammons, professor of Domestic Science in the State Agricultural College at 
Ft. Collins, for Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley and for Mrs. Katharine G. Smith. Mrs. Kath- 
erine A. G. Patterson, wife of Senator Patterson, whose passing away within the year 
caused such profound grief among suffragists, isanotherColorado woman who pledged 
a life membership last year. Her fee was paid by her husband, after her death, and 
her name will stand on our rolls, as she would have wished it to. 

Many other life members were pledged. Mrs. Nellie S. Smith, of Somerville, 
Mass., made her daugliter, Myrtle Smith, a life member. We are proud to welcome 
this young woman, who is about to graduate in medicine, to our ranks. Miss Eunice 
J. Simpson and Miss Susan A. Whiting, also of Massachusetts, made themselves life 
members. Miss Bertha Harwood, of Joliet, III., a newspaper woman whose duties 
take her here and there and everywhere, was glad of the opportunity to enroll herself 
as one of us because of her own interest and because her mother was an earnest 
advocate of equal suffrage. 

The first letter addressed to "National Headquarters" at Warren was from Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, our Vice-President, whose custom it is to spend her resting time in 
writing letters. Harriet Taylor Upton, Treasurer. 



The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 
For 25 cents each: 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 

Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 

Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 

Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Woman's Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 

For 15 cents each: 

Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

For 10 cents each: 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John[D. Long. 
Manual for Club. 

For 5 cents each: 

Second and Third Year's Prospectuses. 

President's Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 
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WOMAN'S PRIVILEGES. 



of 



Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulIoco, c 
Chicago, spoke on -Woman's Privileges - 
at the National Suffrage Convention in 
New Orleans. She said: 

One of the great reasons why -omen do 
not secure the ballot is because there is 
rooted in the popular mind the notion 
lit the bus in all respects are 
ea, and grant them 
. that women would 
gain nothing more by tins ballot, l»ur, m- 



tbat at present 

so favorable to t\oi 

uch great privilege 



stead might lose thes«e privileges. 

A careful investigation of laws relating 
to women's property, earnings, rights of 
action, eligibility to paying positions, 
dower, selection of family home, children, 
and many others wheie women's inteiesfcs 
are involved, shows that these so-eailed 
privileges generally give women lesr- than 
men enjoy in the same States, and that 
the ballot in women's hands wcv.ki hz the 
only assurance of true privilege. 

Mrs. McCulloeh reviewed the md laws 
of different States, and in conclusion said 
that the la^s of Lroiihsiaoa, tho.igh derived 
from a different source risan tb.o^e in 
States inheriting the old iUnglisli conmion 
law system, showed re-r.Us mneli the 
same, z.nd recognistu masculine- suprem- 
acy. 

Some of the recent laws of Louisiana, 
such as the one of 1001 directing the em- 
ployers of women to furnish seats for 
them and to allow ■hero, a ' 
lunch, and the law of 1002 a 
protect women from factory 
more than ter 



chivalrous desire to protect 
hood of the State from se-s 
hausting labor. But these 
should have been arc-ire thrt 
other Slates have been declar 



aif-hour tor 
•jmpUng to 
ork lasting 
evidenced a 
he v.-oman- 
■ro and ex- 
law makers 
uch laws in 
.d unconsti- 
tutional as ^interfering wifcli freedom of 
contract," and that, though thr-y sounded 
well, they might not stand the tast of the 
Supreme Court, if any employer cared to 
object. 

Another apparent favor to women is 
allowing them to sue for. and own, as 
their separate prop; rry, Vac damages se- 
cured from a suit for injuries to Mieir per- 
son or reputation. To be sure, husbands 
have the same right concerning injuries to 
themselves, and women in this particular 
are in no way elevated above men. This 
method of securing means of support is 
however, only open to women in case they 
are so fortunate as to be injured in repu- 
tation or limb. 

The community property seems also a 
step towards equality for wives, The law 
states that marriage superinduces, "of 
right, partnership or communifcv f' ac- 
quets or gains, and all the nroducs'of 
their reciprocal industry; but al-^i' the 
wife is the silent partner only, for the 
husband is the sole administrator of this 
community, or, as the law puts it is 
"head and master" The wifa may not 
even give of her dotal effects to the chil- 
dren of a former marriage, even with a 
judge s consent, if she does not rea * 
the enjoyment of these effects to h-r lins 
band He has the sole administration of 

The only time when the parte er^hin aT , 
pears to be of value to the w <l a J?^ 
right to one-half the oommtinttT ' ^ fit * 
nizedbylaw, is in case of the c H >° g " 
of death and divorce. Xt is a Jf% ^^ 
should offer such financia induce^ T 
w«fe to rid herself of her husband 



Even when a wife is separate in estate, 
she cannot alienate, mortgage, or acquire 
by gratuitous or unincumbered title, un- 
less her husband gives his consent. She 
may not without her husband's consent 
appear in court to defend herself or her 
property, nor can she begin an action 
without his permission, He, on the con- 
trary, need not consult her as to his ap- 
i)earance in court, and may even, without 
her consent or concurrence, cause a defini- 
tive partition of the movables falling to 
her through succession. 

She may not, without his consent, make 
gifts inter vivos, but is allowed to make 
her will or testament, and, though the 
law does not mention this, it is well un- 
derstood " that she has the privilege of 
dying without his consent. 

While there are several statements in 
the Louisiana law to give one the impres- 
sion that the parents are equal in author- 
ity concerning their children, there are 
two decisive sentences which show plainly 
that the supreme power is in the hnsband. 
il In case of difference between the pa- 
rents, the authority of the father pre- 
vails." This means that in matters on 
which they agree, she can have her way, 
but in matters where they differ, where 
she considers it vital and cares greatly, 
she must submit. The other sentence is 
this: "The father is administrator of the 
estate of his minor children." 

In case of the death of both parents, the 
grandmother may have the care, of her 
grandchild. In case of the death of the 
husband only, the wife may have the care 
of her own child, provided she does not 
remarry, and provided that a family meet- 
ing of the husband's relatives allow her 
to continue. It is needless to add that, in 
case of a wife's death, a husband would 
not bo divested of the guardianship of his 
child upon remarriage, even were he a 
perfect Bluebeard. 

But no other woman beside the mother 
or the grandmother is eligible to the tu- 
torship of a child. All other women are 
debarred, with minors, idiots, infirm, and 
criminals— five classes in all. 

This is, however, less of a practical 
wrong to the women thus unjustly dis- 
criminated against, than to helpless in- 
fancy, consigned to the care of men only. 
If nature teaches us anything concerning 
the care of children, it is that their care 
belongs to the women. 

But this insulting classification of those 
ineligible as tutors is equalled by the list 
of those incompetent as witnesses to tes- 
taments: women, male children under 
sixteen, insane, deaf, dumb, blind, and 
criminals. Those most likely to be near 
the deathbed are the women friends and 
neighbors. Those whom all the history 
of the world has shown most ready and 
most faithful to minister to the physical 
and spiritual needs of the departing friend 
are thus branded by law as mentally inca- 
pable of attesting their friend's last testa- 
ment., . 

Some special statutes which apparently 
favor women are the prohibitions against 
their arrest or imprisonment in a civil 
case and against their answering interrog- 
atories unless the opponent makes oath 
as to their materiality. But these privi- 
leges are generally everywhere extended 
to both men and women, and in practice 
doubtless are here. 

The right of resident women" taxpayers 
to vote on propositions relating to taxa- 
tion has brought the men of Louisiana 
many compliments for this chivalrous rec- 
ognition of the justice due women; but 
this right will be of only limited value un- 



less women have also the right to vote for 
the officers who administer the funds, and 
all other officers whose duties may affect 
these questions. 

The maximum punishment for the ab- 
duction of a woman for prostitution or 
the brutal assault ol a little girl between 
twelve and sixteen, even with her consent, 
is five years' imprisonment. This is the 
maximum, and the minimum may be one 
day. 

However, this five-year punishment 
shows seemingly a desire to protect girl- 
hood. But when we compare this pun- 
ishment with that meted out to the per- 
son who burns cotton, which is from five 
to twenty years' imprisonment, we dis- 
cover that the protection of cotton is four 
times more important than the protection 
of girls. 

This State doubtless considers woman 
the home-maker, but it gives her no voice 
in the choice of a home, and should she 
not follow her husband when he deserts 
the home she prefers, she and not he is 
legally guilty of abandonment. 

Marriage is a help to a man, but a handi- 
cap to a woman, under Louisiana law. A 
male minor by marriage becomes emanci- 
pated, so that he may even conduct suits 
concerning his wife's property. But an 
emancipated spinster, with full control 
over property, has her emancipation taken 
away by marriage, even with a minor. 
His marriage secures him emancipation, 
hers takes away even the little emancipa- 
tion she has. It is like the kill or cure 
remedies. 

The so-called privileges of women are 
largely imaginary; and, such as they are, 
may be speedily withdrawn by the voting 
class. 

The ballot in woman's hand is the only 
assurance of justice and equality for 
women. 

THE MONTANA CAMPAIGN. 

At the National Suffrage Convention, 
Miss Gail Laughliu, who had just returned 
from Montana, gave an interesting account 
of the campaign there. Montana is the 
third State in the Union in size. It has 
an area of 144,000 square miles. When 
she began work there, a few months ago, 
the State was almost without organization 
along suffrage lines. But in Montana the 
labor unions are strong, and hold the bal- 
ance of power. Their State Convention 
adopted strong resolutions in favor of 
equal suffrage, with only one dissenting 
vote. So did the Butte union. One- 
fourth of the population of the State is 
concentrated at Butte, and the union there 
is made up of delegates from 40 branches. 
Of twenty labor unions that Miss Laugh- 
lin addressed and asked to pass resolutions 
for sutfrage, every one did so. Petitions 
were circulated, and 3,500 individual sig- 
natures secured. Much interest was 
aroused. There were constant requests 
for suffrage literature, from schools, wom- 
en's clubs, etc. Public men had to range 
themselves on one side or the other. At 
a meeting of the Elks, where they were 
playing jokes on each other and imposing 
mock punishments,* the president was 
fined $15 for refusing to declare his opin- 
ion on woman suffrage. At the legislative 
hearings there was not even standing 
room. The vote in the Lower House stood 
41 in favor to 23 opposed, in the Senate 12 
in favor to 13 opposed. Miss Laughlin 
said: "There was a great change in the 
whole attitude of the Legislature as time 
passed on. Most of the members took 
woman suffrage as a joke in the begin- 
ning and very seriously at the end; and I 
believe every one of those who voted 'No' 
felt a little uneasy for fear he had made a 
mistake." Miss Laughlin said that much 
of her route was over unbroken ground, 
and she often had to do everything her- 
self, put up her own posters with a 



package of tacks and a jackknife, sweep 
out the room where the meeting was to b& 
held, and ring the bell. She regards tfo 
outlook in Montana as hopeful. 



Mrs. Winston Churchill, whose hus- 
band was among the signers of the imi- 
tation to Dr. Lyman Abbott to come to 
New Hampshire and speak against equal 
rights for women, believes in equal suf- 
frage. So does Mrs. Judge Eemicl^ 
whose husband also signed the invitation 
Both these gentlemen attached the names 
of their wives, without their consent, to th» 
published list of the committee that wa* 
to entertain the anti-suffrage speakers, 
Mrs. Churchill received Dr. and Mn 
Abbott with perfect courtesy, but took aa 
early opportunity to tell them that th 
herself was a warm believer in equal 
suffrage. She also came to the platform 
at the suffrage meeting, and both she and 
Mrs. Remick took pains to make their 
position clear. Some of the men who 
think they can represent their wives do 
not hesitate to represent them directly 
contrary to their convictions. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has just It- 
come a great grandmother. She can add 
this to the other causes for gladness men- 
tioned in her published reminiscences. 
There, in enumerating the events in her 
history over which she has reason to re- 
joice, she says in conclusion: "Las ly and 
chiefly, I have bad the honor of pleadi^ 
for the slave when he was a slave, of help.] 
ing to initiate the woman's movements 
many States of the Union, and of standi^ 
with the illustrious champions of justict; 
and freedom for woman suffrage, when to; 
do so was a thankless office, involving! 
public ridicule and private avoidance." I 
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AGAINST CIGARETTES. 

Mrs. Coulter, the only woman member 
of the Utah Legislature, intioduced a 
stringent anti-cigarette bill which has 
passed both Houses and been signed by 
the Governor. It provides a fine of $5 or 
five days' imprisonment for any person 
under eighteen years of age who has in 
his possession a cigarette, cigar, tobacco, 
or opium. The anti-cigarette bill for 
which the women of New Jersey have 
been working has been vetoed by Gover- 
nor Murphy, who declared, "Most boys of 
sixteen smoke, and generally without in- 
jury." On the same day when Governor 
Murphy made this assertion, Leo Mitchell, 
a seventeen-year-old boy of Marinette, 
Wis., the second Marinette boy within 
one week to lose his mind from the effects 
of cigarette- smoking, was adjudged in- 
sane and sent to the Northern Hospital at 
Oshkosh. If the mothers of New Jersey 
had had the right to vote, the Governor 
of New Jersey would probably have done 
like the Governor of Utah, and signed the 
bill. The Canadian House of Commons 
has passed a resolution forbidding the 
manufacture or sale of cigarettes iu the 
Dominion by a vote of 103 to 4S. 

WOMEN'S VICTORY FOR GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT. 

At the Apiil elections in Kansas, the 
women's municipal vote in a number of 
cities turned the scale in favor of law and 
order and a good, city government. The 
victory was especially conspicuous in To- 
peka, where the issue was clearly drawn 
between the lawless elements and the 
good citizens. The question was whether 
the gambling houses, low dives, and illicit 
saloons should go or stay. The voice of 
the people has said that they shall go. In 
this case it was the voice of the whole 
people, including the women. On the 
morning after the election, the Topeka 
Daily Herald said : 

CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 

"The magnificent majority for the en- 
tire Republican ticket yesterday is due 
more to the women of Topeka than to 
any other influence. Nothing superior to 
their intelligent management and perfect 
organization has ever been seen in a polit- 
ical campaign in this city. They were not 



rtiily tireless in their efforts to create sen- ; 
tliiLKQi. favorable to the law and order 
candidates, but they displayed the great- 
est ability in the practical political work '; 
necessary to get out their vote and to se- 
cure the results for which they labored. 
The part which the women played in this 
year's campaign, from start to finish, is 
an unanswerable argument in favor of 
woman suffrage, and proves what all the 
advocates of that cause contend, that the 
enfranchisement of women would be a 
large contribution of conscience and com- 
mon-sense to the management of public 
affairs." 



MRS. WOOLSEY AND THE D. A. R. 

A good deal of comment has been called 
out by Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey's with- 
drawal from the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, because she had become 
convinced that our Revolutionary ances- 
tors excluded women from the ballot in- 
tentionally, and not by oversight, as she 
had before supposed. She says she feels 
it impossible to honor forefathers who 
put such dishonor upon women. 

For an impetuous young Kentuckian, 
in whom Revolutionary blood runs hot 
and strong, such action is not unnatural; 
but it can only be set down as a generous 
error. Englishmen of to-day might as 
well refuse to honor the barons who 
wrested Magna Charta from King John, 
because their aim was only to obtain 
more freedom for the great nobles, and 
not for the common people. Workingmen 
of England might as well refuse to honor 
the memory of those statesmen who se- 
cured the successive extensions of suf- 
frage to one class of citizens after another, 
before the time (very recent) when labor- 
ers were included also. In our own coun- 
try, men who do not pay a property-tax 
might as well refuse to honor George 
Washington and the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, because most of 
them believed in limiting suffrage by a 
property -qualification. The Episcopa- 
f lians, Methodists, Baptists, and Unitari- 
ans of Massachusetts might as well refuse 
to honor their Revolutionary ancestors, 
because they debarred from suffrage all 
men who were not members of the Ortho- 
dox Congregational Church. The men 
and women of every age have their limita- 
tions, but those are rightly to be honored 
who take a step in advance of their time, 
even though they do not go the whole 
way to the ultimate goal. All through 
the history of the English-speaking race, 
we see 

Freedom slowly broadening down 
From precedent to precedent. 

There is pleasure in studying its rise 
and growth, even during the earlier 
stages. But we could get no inspiration 
from history, and could find no one 
worthy of honor, if we made up our minds 



to honor only those historical characters 
who were free from all the mental limita- 
tions and prejudices of their day. It is 
almost as great an error as that of the 
anti-suffragists, who plead that we should 
hold to '"the solid basis of representation 
established by the fathers," forgetting 
that we have already departed from that 
basis in a multitude of respects, and that 
anyone who should now seek to return to 
it would be looked upon as a lunatic. No 
doubt, there was a grotesque incongruity 
in declaring that all men were created 
"free and equal," and excluding a man 
from the ballot-box because of his theol- 
ogy; or in saying that taxation without 
representation was tyranny, and refusing 
to a woman any voice in the expenditure 
of her taxes. But we can honor our fore- 
fathers without honoring their mistakes. 
Theodore Winthrop wrote: 

It is a mighty influence when the por- 
trait of a noble forefather puts its eye on 
one who bears his name, and says, by the 
language of. an unchanging look: "I was 
a Radical in my day; be thou the same in 
thine I I turned my back upon the old 
tyrannies and heresies, and struck for the 
new liberties and beliefs; my liberty and 
belief are doubtless already tyranny and 
heresy to thine age; strike thou for the 
new! I worshipped the purest God of 
my generation, — it may be that a purer 
God is revealed to thine; worship him 
with thy whole heart." 

If we except the English-speaking coun- 
tries, most of which are practically re- 
publics under the name of a monarchy, 
Mrs. Woolsey is greatly mistaken also in 
thinking that women are freer or more 
respected in monarchies than in repub- 
lics. If a few women of rank and prop- 
erty in monarchical countries have more 
privileges than any women in America 
enjoy outside of the enfranchised States, 
it is not because those countries despise 
women less, but because they respect 
rank and property more. 

Let us not be misled by indignation 
into running down our own country, but 
rather let us recognize both its good 
points and its faults, and show our love 
for it by trying to cure the latter, espe- 
cially the glaring one of the injustice now 
shown to women. A. s. b. 

The Christian Endeavor World notes 
with satisfaction that in Colorado Springs 
"the Endeavorers have been active in 
forcing all political parties to put up bet- 
ter men." In Colorado Springs, the 
young women as well as the young men 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies can 
vote. Miss Ida M. Clothier has told us 
how in the neighboring town of Manitou 
the women's vote put an end to public 
gambling. Outside of the four equal suf- 
frage States, all the forces that make for 
righteousness are handicapped on elec- 
tion day by the fact that a large part of 
their legitimate strength cannot be count- 
ed at the polls. 
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COLORADO WOMEN'S SUCCESS. 

The Colorado women find that it pays 
to have a vote. In the Fourteenth General 
Assembly, which has just adjourned, not 
a single plank of either political party plat- 
form was enacted into law, but the women 
got a long list of things that they wanted. 
There are women in both political parties, 



i claim that we have done well by 'the 
! dumb and all such as are appointed to 
destruction.' 

''Senator Rush's bill, 127, amending the 
law in regard to sending girls to the In- 
dustrial School, is a distinct improvement 
on the old law; it does away with in- 
denturing of girls out, at a fixed sum, 
ridiculously small. This never has been 



and on humanitarian measures they gen- f done, but it was simply because the board 
erally agree irrespective of party. Ellis has always been better than the law. The 



Meredith in the Denver News enumerates 
the bills gratifying to women which have 



been passed this year. It is interesting to : the school, 



new law provides for parole, and makes it 
a misdemeanor to entice a girl away from 



see how many of them, for which women 
in other States have had to fight hard, 
are recorded as passed "without opposi- 
tion." 

"Taking the bills as they come numer- . 
ically, the first are the five bills establish- 
ing the juvenile court, and making a more 
stringent compulsory school law. They 
passsed both branches without opposition. 
They were drawn by the County Judges' 
Association, and are said to be the most | 
enlightened and perfect system of dealing 
with juvenile offenders to be found in the 
United States to-day. The women in- 
dorsed them, but it was not necessary to 
do any work for them. Their merits were 
self-evident. 

"The next was H. B. 35, prohibiting 



Senate bill 137 makes legal all our legal 
holidays. Senator Ballinger offered an 
amendment including the birthday of 
Lincoln, which was accepted, so that 
hereafter the school children will keep . 
holiday on Feb. 12. They owe this to 
Mrs. W. S. Peabody, of the Woman's 
Club, who is said to have the finest collec- | 
tion of Lincoln clippings, reminiscences I 
and souvenirs in the West. She reveres I 



| town limits so as to prevent colonizing, 
1 and will do much to insure honest elec- 
tions and, incidentally, dry towns. 

"H. B. 419 permits several contiguous 
school districts to make a levy for the 
erection of a union high school, and al* 
lows outlying .school districts, not con- 
tiguous to the town where such a school 
may be, to vote to add themselves to the 
high school district. It seems like a sen- 
sible provision, and one that ought to be 
very welcome in various sections of the 
State. 

"■The women were also interested in a 

good many of the appropriation bills, and 

I in most cases the appropriations made 

| have been ample. Mrs. Ruble did her 

best, and a very good best, to get all the 

Home for Dependent Children asked, but 

the House would only stand for $90,000. 

"If any bill has been omitted, and 

there well may be, for it is impossible to 

remember the contents of 200 bills, I 

make my apologies to its introducer. 



than that of any of our other heroes, and 
this was her one dearest wish. All the 
children and bank clerks will thank her 
and Senators Ballinger and Taylor for 
it. 

"Senate bill 167 is par excellence the 
women's bill. It creates the travelling 
library commission and makes an appro- 
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the employment of children under four- priation of $1,000. Mrs. A. M. Welles 



teen and regulating the hours and condi 
tion of employment of children and wom- 
en over that age. There was no opposition 
to it. 

"Senate bill 55 is of interest in the 
country districts. It provides for form- 



who has carried this work on for the State 
Federation for some time, and a commit- 
tee from the Federation, had a hearing 
before the Senate Finance Committee and 
made their case so clear that the Senate | a i s0 \ 



passed their bill. They even went a step 



ing new school districts according to pop- '. further than the women had asked. The 
ulation rather than area, and that no new I bill as introduced provided that the Gov 



district shall be made except by the vote 
of the people. 

"Senate bill 72 was amended in such a 
way as very greatly to benefit the women 
of this State. Under the old law, in case 
of the death of a child, intestate, the fa- 
ther has inherited everything. This was 
amended so as to make both parents in- 
herit equally. Under the old law, a wo- 
man might have received a fortune from 
her parents, but in case of her death her 
husband would have inherited, and in 
case of his death, it would have gone to 
his parents. Senator Griffith offered an 
amendment, making both sets of parents 
inherit equally. This was done as a mere 
act of justice, without a breath of opposi- 
tion. It seems to me one of the most im- 
portant bills, so far as women are con- 
cerned, that we have had in years. 

"Senate bill 114 establishes a game com- 
mission, and will give the best protection 
to fish, riesh and iowl we have ever had. 
Inasmuch as the women are the ones who 
have gotten humane education into the 
public schools, and are trying to work 
along this line, this law is worthy their 
attention. Unless the House has changed 
the bill, there will be no open season for 
big game until 1907, and the bob-white 
quail can sing, l More wet, more wet' until 
1920, unless some miserable intervening 
Legislature legislates away his valuable, J 
bug-destroying existence. Moreover, the 
open season for doveshas beenreduced to 
one month. Taking in connection with 
this bill, H. B. 195, affording protection 



G001> BILLS DEFEATED. 



ernor should appoint two members of the 
commission, the Federation two, and the 
Governor and the Federation acting to- 
gether, the other one. Senator West 
submitted an amendment that the women 
should have the entire appointing power. 

I don't know what argument he made to . The Pennsylvania Legislature has failed 
the committee, but he told me that years to P ass the child-labor bill for which the 
ago, when he was a sea captain, aged nine- f women have worked so hard. The little 
teen, the women of New York had travel- \ factory-slaves of that State will have to 
ling libraries, and the sailors used to de- I suffer for at least two years more. It ia 



vour the books furnished them during 
their voyages. He believes that this is 
the best bill this Legislature has passed. 

"Two more humanitarian bills are 210 
and 211, compelling the support of wives 
and children, and of parents, respec- 
tively. 

"Senate bill 270 was endorsed by a large 
number of women's organizations. The 
bill as it passed is only remotely like the 
bill introduced. However, it is the thin 
edge of the wedge. It provides that chat- 



the memory of this man perhaps more i There are a good many others that will be 



ef interest to some women, interested 
■ along special lines, but these are of inter- 
est to nearly all women who care any- 
thing whatever for public affairs. It is by 
no means a bad showing, when one re- 
members that out of the 200 bills seventy- 
six were for appropriations. I would 
rather be a woman than a party platform, 
for the women have certainly been treat- 
ed with much more respect." 

A correspondent of the Union Signal, in 

enumerating the reform bills passed by 

the last Colorado Legislature, mentions 

aws concerning criminal assault and 



the age of protection for girls, a bill mak- 
ing an appropriation for the bureau of the 
Humane Society, and one making it the 
duty of the sheriffs to enforce the laws 
against wrongs to children. 



an object-lesson on the need of woman's 
ballot. 

Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island at a recent 
meeting gave a list of the bills that failed 
to pass the last Legislature. Among these 
were an act to regulate child labor inman* 
ufacturing and mercantile establishments; 
an act to restrict overtime work for wom- 
en and children; and an act regulating 
the employment of women and children ' 
in mercantile establishments. Compare J 
i the action of the Legislatures in Rhode : 
| Island and Pennsylvania with that of \ 



tel mortgages cannot be given by either 

husband or wife without the signature of ' Colorado, where the women haveaitf* 

the other, and homesteads cannot be sold 

without the wife's signature. The old 

law was rather inconsistent, for while a 

man could not mortgage a homestead 

without the wife's consent, he could sell 

it outright. This is another distinctly 

'woman's bill.' 

"S. B. 332 is a little bit of a short bill 
that was anxiously watched by the wom- 
en in the small towns where the main 
contention is the wetness or dryness of 
that region for the coming year. 



The Illinois lA'[; : .iLa p _iLrn has just ^' ! 
dulged in a riot against an arbitrary_pre- j 
siding officer. There was a free fight flitb in 
fists, amid indescribable uproar. I'm!- ■ 
who quote every little disagreement | 
among t women aB a proof of women's -..v ; 
, fitness to vote will please take notice, 



4- v.- a i_ & ^"^^^ tuau icgiuu rjr ine coming year. It in- ( 

to birds, their nests and eggs, we can Si creases the time of residence within the 1 



Edith F. Jtni*s, LrcnnLj-LTTo years old, | 
It in- t. has been appointed foreman of the Pueblo r 



Machine Works in South Chicago, 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



SALOON MEN REJOICE. 

A despatch from Tucson, Arizona* says: 
"The saloon-keepers of this city are hila- 
riously celebrating the defeat of woman 
suffrage. One of their mottoes was: 'We 
greet our noble Governor, A. O. Brodie, 
for his veto of the woman suffrage bill.' " 



WOMEN FOR PEACE. 

The fourth annual demonstration of 
women in behalf of peace and internation- 
al arbitration will be made this year on 
May 18. A call has just been issued by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall of Indianapolis, 
president of the International Council of 
Women, asking women to hold meetings 
and pass resolutions on that day. 



COLORADO'S WOMEN OFFICERS. 

A number of women were chosen as 
city treasurers and city clerks at the re- 
cent municipal elections in Colorado. 
Since men outnumber women in that 
State, when a woman is elected to an 
office it shows that the men want her to 
hold it; and many Western men evidently 
have faith in the ability and integrity of 
women. Margaret Robbins was elected 
city treasurer at Idaho Springs, Mrs. A. 
N. Frowine at Manitou, and Alice Fowler 
at Trinidad. Trinidad also elected a wo- 
man, Alice Sneddon, as city clerk. Lulu 
Warner was chosen city clerk of Aspen, 
and Miss Cora Harrington town clerk and 
recorder of Sheiidan. 



IN BEHALF OF COURTESY. 

There was a large attendance at the 
closing Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. for the season, which was held 
at 6 Marlborough St., Boston, on April 28. 
Mrs. Livermore presided, and Mrs. Marie 
A. Moore spoke on "The Unwritten Law 
of Courtesy." 

She made a strong plea in behalf of 
more regard for courtesy in daily home 
life, and especially in dealing with chil- 
dren and servants. Questions were asked 
at the close, and Mrs. Livermore and oth- 
ers gave examples of courtesy and dis- 
courtesy, from their own experience.. One 
little girl was quoted as saying, "Mamma, 
I will do anything in the world for you if 
you will only ask me in the right way — 
the way in which you like to have me 
speak to you!" Instances were given of 
the influence of pictures on children, in 
promoting gentleness and good behavior. 
One little girl was found weeping before a 
large copy of the Sistine Madonna. On 
being asked why the sight of the beauti- 
ful picture made her cry, she answered, 
"It makes me think of every naughty 
thing I ever did!" A Chicago teacher 
gave each of her pupils a choice among a 
large number of pictures. A rough boy 
who had been quite "a terror" surprised 
her by picking out a beautiful Madonna 
and Child. She said, "Are you sure that 
is the picture you want?" He answered, 
"Yes 7 m. I'll take the missus and the\kid, 
every time!" 

Mrs. Moore's talk was very interesting, 



and she was given a vote of thanks. The 
following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That no registration of Bos- 
ton voters, whether by the assessors or 
the police, will lead to full reform until 
the women are registered as voters also, 
The wives and mothers are needed in our 
municipal housekeeping, in the interest 
of economy, purity, and good govern- 
ment. 

Refreshments and a social hour closed 
a very pleasant and instructive meeting. 



VERMONT NOTES. 

The Vermont Legislature lately refused 
to let women vote in the referendum on 
thequestion whether license should be sub- 
stituted for the prohibition law that had 
prevailed in that State for half a century. 
The women used their "indirect influ- 
ence," but without success. The male 
voters, by a very narrow majority, decided 
for license. The result has converted a 
large number of men and women in Ver- j 
mont to equal suffrage. The Montpelier ' 
Watchman, hitherto the bitterest oppo- ; 
nent of equal suffrage among all the news- J 
papers in the State, publishes the follow- 
ing poem, written by a Vermont girl who 
has been a missionary in Bulgaria. It ' 
expresses the feelings of many Vermont 
women who were formerly opposed to 
equal rights: 

WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

The ballot? But why should we want it? 

Have we not all the influence we need? 
'Twould but multiply words without wisdom, 

And deception, malice, and greed. 
There'd be just the same hanker for office, 

The same buying votes by the **fair" ; 
There'd be envy, and lying and cheating — 

Instead of but one vote, a pair. 
So I've said to the woman's rights woman, 

And from signing petitions have hid; 
I didn't want rights nor the ballot, 

And I envied not any who did. 
But this year I've altered my diction, 

As the rum anaconda appears, 
With his brutal head— license— uplifted,. 

While demons laugh out at our fears. 
"Prohibition's imperfect!" they tell us. 

Who's to blame save the ones that don't 
care? 
Those who ruin the soul with the body, 

And challenge us: "Hinder who dare! 
Let the women in meeting keep silence, 

Rock the cradle and darn up our socks ; 
She must not be s*iirched bj the ballot, • 

For nothing like politics crocks." 
True for you who are wise from experience! 

There is room at the polls for a * -scrub" ; 
You have need of a thorough house-cleaning, 

But don't wantit; ah, 'there is the rub." 
It's the mothers and sifters who suffer, 

The wife's broken heart that despairs ; 
For they cannot work out their salvation, 

Nor tear up the enemy's lairs. 
Yes, sisters, and wives, and sad mothers, 

Our "rights" are down-trodden in gore; 
We must use sharper weapons than silence, 

Do some other work than implore. 
If the men don't know better than "license," 

Andwon'tlettheirwivestell them at home. 
Played out is th' apostle's injunction, 

And the time for our ballot has come. 



THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The annual May Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of Thursday, 
May 28. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. S. A., will call the 
meeting to order. Mrs. May Alden Ward 
will act as toast-mistress. Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, Professor Annah May 
Soule of Mt. Holyoke College, Represen- 
tative Adams, and Professor Barton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
have promised to speak. Mrs. Livermore, 
Hon. Oliver Branch of New Hampshire, 
Rev. Frederick B. Allen and other eminent 
speakers are also expected. 

Tickets, price $1.00, are for sale by 
Miss H. E. Turner, at 6 Marlborough 
St., Boston. The tables will be num- 
bered this year, but the seats will not 
be, except when any League takesa whole 
table, and numbers the seats itself. Other- 
wise, a buyer can get a ticket entitling 
him or her to a seat at a particular table, 
but not to any particular seat at that 
table. 

Those who take tickets to sell must re- 
turn all unsold tickets to the Headquar- 
ters, 6 Marlborough St., Boston, on or be- 
fore May 21; and will be expected to 
pay for all tickets not returned by that 
date. 

The annual public meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Park Street Church Vestry, 
Wednesday evening, May 27, speakers to 
be announced later. The business meet- 
ing will be held in the Committee Room 
of Park Street Church on Friday, May 29, 
at 10 A.M. 
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A statement issued by the post-office 
department at Washington shows that 57 
women are employed as regular carriers 
in the rural free delivery service. 

Baroness Bertha Von Suttner, author 
of "Lay Down Your Arms," who Las 
been called the Harriet Beecher Stowe of 
Germany, is soon to make an extended 
visit to the United States. She will give 
a series of lectures in the interest of uni- 
versal peace and arbitration, the cause to 
which she has devoted her life and her 
great abilities. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 



I for her grandson, who lives in the house 

I with her and works for his uncle near by. 

(From the Russian of Tourguenief.) I ^r e asked her if she lay down in the day- 

Lo! I behold a huge building. Both ; time to sleep. She said, "Oh, no, I am 

leaves of the narrow front door are open. I always busy. I do take a nap in the 

The inside is dark, impenetrable and j evening, whilst waiting for the hour to fix 

gloomy. Before the lofty building stands ■ t b e lamp for the night." 

Mrs. Williams has regular, delicate 



a maiden, a Russian girl. 

A frosty wind is blowing; and with its 
cold, dark, deep current, a slow, low 
voice comes from the interior of the 
building. 

"O you who would cross this threshold, 
do you know what awaits you within?" 

The maiden answered, "I know." 

"Cold, hunger, hatred, mockery, scorn, 
disgrace, imprisonment, illness, perhaps 
death." 

"I know." 

"Solitude in the cell." 

"I know. I am ready. I will bear 
every kind of affliction, every kind of at- 
tack." 

"Not from enemies alone, but from 
comrades, from relatives." 

"Yes, from them too." 

"Are you prepared for the sacrifice?" 

"Yes." 

"A sacrifice that will not be remem- 
bered. You may be annihilated. It may 
be that no one will know whose memory 
ought to be honored." 

"I crave no gratitude, no condolence, 
no fame." 

"Are you ready to be a criminal?" 

She cast down her eyes. "Yes, I am 
ready also to be a criminal." 

For a little while the voice ceased its 
questions. 

"Do you know," it recommenced, "that 
you may repent? You may lose your 



features. She must have been very pretty 
when young, and is very attractive now. 
She has a pleasant voice, a slender, erect 
figure, and moves as easily and alertly as 
a young girl. She has a gentle dignity, 
and cordial, easy manners. All her chil- 
dren have married. She seems perfectly 
happy and contented. 

In this age of hurry and rush and un- 
rest, it was refreshing to meet one so sim- 
ple, sensible, and placid, one who could 
look back with satisfaction and without 
regret over a long life so busily, happily, 
and worthily spent, with powers of body 
and mind still intact, doing her daily 
work faithfully and happily, content in 
the present, and, I feel sure, with no fear 
or distrust for the future. Surely this is a 
life to be admired and honored. 

A winding stair through the centre of 
the house led up to the light, the last six 
steps an almost perpendicular iron ladder, 
with a hole in the ceiling leading into the 
top of the tower where the light was. The 
house was surrounded by a wilderness of 
garden, wherein roses, geraniums, daisies, 
poppies, and nasturtiums gaily flourished 
and blossomed. Such immense nastur- 
tium leaves we had never seen. Mrs. Wil- 
liams spoke of pressing and sendingEas 
one eight by nine inches across. She 
told us to pick all the flowers we wanted, 
and picked great bunches herself JEor us. 



one ought to have the suffrage except 
those whose votes would benefit the State, 
immediately turned around and took up . 
the cudgels most earnestly in behalf of 
the men convicted of infamous crimes, 
protesting with eloquence against sub- 
jecting them to such a wound upon 
their self-respect as would be inflicted by 
their disfranchisement even for a few 
years; and the bill was voted down. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke tells how 
in Indiana the insane poor are "voted," 
and how one man, when asked his name 
by the election officers, answered that it 
was Jesus Christ. He was allowed to cast 
his ballot. Mr. Foulke expressed himself 
at a loss to understand the state of mind 
that prefers the votes of male idiots to 
those of women. Some of us find it hard 
to seethe logic by which the votes of male 
thieves are preferred to those of women. 

a. s B. 



" — i -~tr ^ i i ana piUKeu great uuuuuob uoioon^ui no. . 

faith in that in which you now believe; | The seC ond time we went she was going | 



you may see that you are mistaken, and 
that you are sacrificing your youth in 
vain." 

"I know it, and I want to come in." 

"Come in!" 

The young girl crossed the threshold, 
and dropped the heavy curtain behind 
her. 

"Fool!" said some one outside. 

A voice from another direction an- 
swered, 



off to spend the day at her son's, at a lit- 
tle family dinner party in honor of a new 
baby. She talked easily and intelligently, 
and* we left reluctantly, wishing for a 
longer interview. p. b. h. 

WOMEN AND THIEVES. 



EDUCATION FOR GERMAN GrRLS. 

During the recent National Suffrage Con- 
ventionat New Orleans, a correspondent of 
the Times-Democrat declared that there 
never had been any prejudice against high- 
er education for women — a proof how 
quickly each advance step of progress 
comes to be looked upon as a matter of 
course, and people even forget that there 
was ever any opposition to it. But tbe 
battle that has been won in America is 
still raging in Germany. The N. Y. Even- 
ing Post says: 

"There is something strangely familiar 
in the arguments which have been made 
I of late before the Prussian Diet, in dia- 
I cussing the establishment of high schools 
for girls. One member said that the 
craving for knowledge on the part of the 
modern woman was a certain sign of de- 
generation. Others drew horrid pictures 
of the effect of teaching Latin, Greek, and 
geometry to girls. One especially effec- 
tive picture was conjured up of dissipated 
maidens lounging in front of beer gar- 
dens, with hats on one side, and 'slashes 
across their faces caused by duels.' " 



An editorial from the Hartford Courant 

'Immortal!" — Woman's Journal, i is going the rounds of the papers. It de- 

*_ I clares that Connecticut "does not want 



A WOMAN LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER. 

Santa Barbara, Gal., April 5, 1903. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

We have been to-day to see a person 
who interested us greatly— Mrs. Williams, 
a lady '-seventy-seven years young," who 
came here from Maine forty-seven years 
ago with her husband. He was appointed 
light house keeper under the administra- 
tion of Franklin Pierce. She has lived in 
a modest, comfortable little house of five 
rooms and only one closet; and has 
brought up five children without ever 
having a doctor except once (to lance a 
boil for one of the children). She has 
done all the housework and all the sewing 
for herself and family without a sewing- 
machine, and has taken care of the light 
ever since her husband's death, thirty- 
eight years ago, never leaving it except 
for one night. 

She fixes the light every night at twelve 
o'clock, to last till morning; goes to bed 
at 12.30, and rises at five to get breakfast 



female suffrage." The sort of suffrage 
that Connecticut does want, and prefers 
to that of women, was interestingly illus- 
trated the other 'day. A woman of more 
than ordinary intelligence, who visited 
the State House in the interest of the 
pending bill to allow taxpaying women to 
vote at municipal elections, had the 
pleasure of seeing the House vote to re- 
store the right of suffrage to a man who 
had been disfranchised for stealing a pair 
of trousers. But as for giving the ballot 
to women who paid taxes and had never 
stolen anything, the legislators could not 
think of doing it. 



WOMEN AND INEBRIETY. 

Iowa for the last nine months has had a 
law providing for the detention of inebri- 
ates in State hospitals. In one hospital 
alone 150 cases have been received. The 
superintendent, Dr. Applegate, affirms 
after a careful study of these cases that 
"inebriety threatens to be one of the most . 
serious menaces accompanying twentieth 
century civilization. No disease seems to 
be more common, and there are but few 
families in which some member is not a 

I victim.'' 1 In 125 of these cases, inebriate 
tendencies from one or both parents were 
_ shown, but in only 22 was the inebriety 
j on the maternal side, and of the 150. pa- 



in the Massachusetts Legislature some I tients °& l Y six were women. Yet Mrs. A, 



years ago, woman suffrage was opposed 
with the argument that no persons ought 
to be intrusted with the ballot except 
those whose votes would be of benefit to 
the State; and the women were ruled out. 
Soon after, a bill came up which proposed 
that men convicted of infamous crimes 
should be disfranchised for a term of 
years. The same members who had op- 
posedthe women on the ground that no 



J. George is said to have secured the i 
natures of most of the members of the 
Great Barrington Woman's Club to a doc- 
ument against woman suffrage by assur- 
ing them that women are about as much 
given to drunkenness as menl 



The city of Findley, O., has given the 
local Federation of Women's Clubs a plot 
of ground of which to make a park. 
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EMERSON AND NOTED WOMEN. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributes to 
the Chicago Unity of May 7 an interestiDg 



Boston lawyer of some fifty or more years 
ago: 

" 'I can't understand the man, but my 
daughters do. 7 " 



MRS. LIVERMORE ON EMERSON. 



Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the other day, 
at the final meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association for the 
season, gave a reminiscence of Emerson, 
showing how his rare courtesy affected 
even children. Mrs. Livermore said that ■ new enterprise, if the food-delivery 



Amid the unexpected crowd, Miss Ste- 
venson, the little South Carolinian, moved 
about superintending and directing, with- 
out a line of care on her brow or a strand 
of her pale golden hair disarranged, look- 
ing as calm as a summer moon, while 
Miss Elliot, at the head of her band of 
rosy-cheeked Canadian helpers, seemed 
I equal to any emergency. The waitresses 
. might -get flustered, but not the princi- 
| pals. 

There bid fair to be large profits in the 

de- 



when she was a little girl she was monitor 
at the Hancock School in Boston, and it 
was her duty to answer the door. One 
". rainy day the bell rang, and she found at 



partment proves to be as popular as the 
lunch rooms; and it ought to be more so, 
for Boston has hundreds of lunch rooms, 
but no other company for the delivery of 



article on "Emerson's Relations with the l the door a tall< t ^. Q man with a dripping coo ked food, hot, at the homes of the con 

~tZr\4-e*r\ TT7 nin Ck rt r»f Vi l c Timo " ftVlO mATI- ... .. .,_ .. ..." - .. . - . 



Noted Women of his Time." She men 
tions that at first he and Margaret Fuller 
did not take to each other: 

*'She has recorded her first impressions 
of him in a prose composition, in which 
she describes a lofty palm-tree, isolated 
by its height, and inviting no contact with 
plants of lowlier growth. 

"Each of these noble persons desired to 
become better known to the other. 
Neither was of the sort content to rest 
in superficial estimates of those with 
whom they were brought into relation. 
They soon came to a better mutual under- 
standing, and in process of time we. find 
them united in a cordial friendship. Their 
names, to this day, are mentioned togeth- 
er in the recital of a dialogue supposed to 
have taken place in full view of Fanny 
Elsler's dancing: 

"Mr. E. — 'Margaret, this is poetry 1' 

"M. F.— 'Waldo, this is religion!' 

"In the agitation of the woman suffrage 
question, which followed hard upon the 
emancipation of the colored race, Mr. 
Emerson took part. I have twice heard 
him speak on this topic, always on the 
side of the new enlargement. He was an 
honorary member of the New England 
Women's Club, and occasionally lent to 
our meetings the charm of his presence. 

"His courtesy to his wife was charming. 
•Queenie,' he called her, and Queenie she 
always remained. 

"Mr. Emerson was a man of friendship, 
scarcely of intimacies. I recall him as 
always self-contained, like a perfect crys- 
tal enclosing a perfect flame. I think, on 
. the whole, that Margaret's simile of the 
palm-tree was not inapplicable to him. 
His life throughout was uplifted and up- 
lifting, and I imagine that his New Eng- 
land conscience so filled every nook and 
cranny of his being as to leave no room 
for the desipere in loco so dear to most. I 
recognized in him an eminent instance of 
'the strenuous life' as applied to literary 
work. Yet I was at times* surprised at 
his familiarity with light literature. If I 
remember rightly, his early audiences in 
Boston were largely composed of women. 
This impression is confirmed in my mind 
by the well-knuwn saying of an eminent 



umbrella, who inquired for the principal 
She was just at the hoydenish and disre- 
spectful age, but there was something 
about this visitor which so impressed her 
that she led him in as politely as if he 
had been a prince, placed a chair for him 
by the fire, relieved him of his wet coat 
and umbrella, and after she had started to 
leave the room, came back to draw a fire- 
screen between him and the blaze, for 
fear he should find it too hot. She after- 
ward expressed to her teacher some sur- 
prise at the unwonted civilities she had 
felt impelled to show the stranger. He 



sumers. The domestic- service problem 
will lose half its terrors when the family 
is no longer dependent on its cook. 



EMERSON ON CHEAP WIT. 

There is no surer criterion of any per- 
son's mental and moral quality than the 
sort of thing that he regards as laughable. 
The Saturday Evening Post of Philadel- 
phia says : 

A Southern Congressman tells a story 
in regard to the Honorable Augustus O. 



answered, "Ah, that was Ralph Wa i do I Bacon, U. S. Senator from Georgia a very 
-r. j A. j. • j.u x* j. v. u I serious-minded statesman whose disinch- 

Emerson, and that is the effect he has nation toresort t0 jest inde bate has add- 

ed to his force in national affairs. 

"At the beginning of the present ses- 
; sion," says the Congressman, "when the 
] chairmanships of committees were being 
awarded, Senator Bacon's name was con- 
sidered. As a Democrat he could not, of 
course, expect to capture any of the most 
coveted billets dispensed by the enemy. 
Nevertheless the Senators having the 
matter in hand graciously decided to give 
Senator Bacon substantial recognition. 

" 'Give the Senator from Georgia some- 
thing worth while,' said one, 'for he is a 
mighty serious man.' 

"Another Senator, at that, exclaimed: 

" 'I have it! As Senator Bacon has by 
nature been spared a sense of humor, let's 
make him Chairman of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. Then we shall have a 
chairman who can maintain his gravity 
I when the women come before the com- 
mittee to make their annual arguments/ 

"The appointment was unanimously 
made." 



i upon everybody. He is so courteous him- 
: self that it calls out the latent courtesy in 
all others." 

COLLEGE WOMEN'S LUNCH ROOM. 

The new "Lunch and Food -Supply 
Rooms" at 50 Temple Place, Boston, are 
destined to meet a long-felt want, if the 
crowd that greeted their opening on May 
12 is any sign. ^ The two young college 
women, Miss Bertha Stevenson of South 
Carolina and Miss Frances Elliot of Can- 
ada, who have for some time carried on a 
successful bakery at Cambridge, have 
lately formed a company with the Boston 
Women's Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion to conduct a lunch-room, and also to 
deliver cooked dinners, hot, at homes in 
any part of the city. The lunch-room was 
opened last Tuesday, and its success from 
the first was astonishing— almost alarm- 
ing. From 10 A. M. onward it was be- 
sieged by crowds, mostly of women, and 
by 1.30 P. M. almost its whole stock of 
food was exhausted. The pleasant rooms 
were thronged. The elevator could not 
carry people up fast enough. Other 
young college women, who had come in 
to get their lunch and to see how their 
friends' enterprise was getting on, patri- 
otically donned white aprons and added 
themselves to the force of waitresses, 
while in the back regions one or two Har- 
vard men stripped off their coats and lent 
an energetic hand as impromptu aids to 
the dish-washers and clearers-away. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: "It is 
1 very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman should vote, . . If the wants, the 
passions, the vices, are allowed a full 
vote, at the hands of a half-brutal, intem- 
perate population, I think it but fair that 
the virtues, the aspirations, should be 
allowed a full vote as an offset, through 
the purest of the people." A hundred 
years hence, the arguments for woman's 
ballot will seem no more laughable than 
the arguments for woman's education, 
which were looked upon as equally ridicu- 
lous a quarter of a centuryago. The only 
really comical thing about the discussion 
is the objections of the "Autis." 
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WORKING GIRLS' CLUBS. 

The annual reunion in this city last 
week of the Massachusetts Association of 
Women Workers was an occasion of great 
interest. 

At the meeting in Parker Memorial in 
the afternoon, Miss Edith M. Howes, the 
president, announced that it had been de- 
cided to admit associate members who 
will contribute to the work and aid by 
their interest the individual clubs. 

Miss Emily G. Denny, the secretary, re- 
ported that there are twenty-four clubs in 
the State, sixteen of them being in Bos- 
ton. They have a total membership of 
1,100 working girls. 

.Representatives of clubs in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut gave an ■ 
account of their work. Miss Florence 
Sibley, of Philadelphia, told of the vaca- 
tion house there, and also of the opening 
by the Association of a department store 



hours, more leisure and greater opportu- 
nity, but that those very things bring 
added responsibility. Every piece of 
negligence or scant work on your part 
makes it more difficult for women to stand 
equal in the same work. Your faithful- 
ness and efficiency count as an influence 
upon economic industry. No one works 
i for herself alone." 

At the business meeting Miss Edith M. I 
Howes was chosen president of the Na- | 
tional League, with Miss Virginia Potter, } 
of New York, as vice-president, Mrs. 
Sarah S. Olleshiemer as treasurer, and 
Miss Jean Hamilton as general secretary. 



THE MAY MEENINGS. 

Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow of Park Street 
Church, Mrs. Susan Fessenden, and other 
good speakers are expected at the annual 
meeting of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, to be held in Park 



from which they secured $500 for club i Street Vestry on Wednesday evening, May 

27. At the Festival, to be held in Faneuil 
Hall on the evening of the 28th, there will 
be a brilliant array of talent. 



purposes. 

More than two thousand women work- 
ers of many occupations gathered in Tre- 
mont Temple in the evening. Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, first vice president, presided. 
.Miss Jean Hamilton, of Oswego, N. Y., 
secretary of the National League, was re- 
ceived with great applause. The princi- 
pal address was by Edward H. Griggs, 
on "St. Francis of Assisi." The Massa- 
chusetts Club song, "The Work of the 
World," and the League song were sung 
by the audience, led by the combined 
Wellesley and Radcliffe College glee clubs. 

Miss Rowe described some of the lines 
of activity followed by the various State 
Associations: In New York, an employ- 
ment bureau and benefit society; in Penn- 
sylvania a lunch-room and boarding-house 
at the State capital; and in Connecticut 
an ideal home at Madison. In Massachu- 
setts the Association has issued a travel- 
ling portfolio, which goes from club to 
club with masterpieces of art; has been 
successful in the fight for the eight-hour 
day in many shops, and has aided in the 
effective establishment of the Consumers' 
League. In the public school system it 
has conducted an investigation to see 
whether or not a girl is fitted for work on 
graduation, and has filled out 900 sched- 
ules for the Labor Bureau at Washington, 



THE RAJPUT WIFE. 
BY SIB EDWIN ARNOLD. 

All in the wide Five-Waters was none like 

Soorj Dehu ; 
To foeman who so dreadful, to friend what 

heart «o true? 

Like Indus, through the mountains came 

down the Muslim ranks, 
And town- walls fell before them as flooded 

river-banks ; 

But Soorj Dehu the Rajput owned neither 

town nor wall ; 
His house the camp, his roof -tree the sky that 

covers all ; 

His seat of state the saddle ; his robe a shirt 

of mail ; 
His court a thousand Rajputs close at his 

-stallion's tail. 



I With words of insult shameful, and deeds of 

cruel kind, 
They v^fliL that Rajput's body, but neTer 
moved his mind. 

And one is come who sayeth, "Ho! Rajpntsl 

Soorj is bound ; 
Your lord is caged and baited by Shureef 

Khan, the hound. 

"The Khan hath caught and chained him, 

like a beast, in iron cage, 
And all the camp of Islam spends on him 

spite and rage. 

"All day the coward Muslims spend on him 

rage and spite ; 
If ye have thought to help him, 'twere good 

ye go to-night." 

Up sprang a hundred horsemen, flashed in 

each hand a sword; 
In each heart burned the gladness of dying 

for their lord. 

Up rose each Rajput rider, and buckled on 

with speed 
The bridle-chain and breast-cord, and the 

saddle of his steed. 

But unto none sad Neila gave word to 

mount and ride; 
Only she called the brothers of Soorj unto 

her side, 

And said, " Take order straightway to seek 

this camp with ine. 
If love and craft can conquer, a thousand is 

as three. 

"If love be weak to save him, Soorj dies — 

and ye return, 
For where a Rajput dieth, the Rajput widows 

burn." 

Thereat the Ranee Neila unbraided from her 

hair 
The pearls as great as Kashmir grapes Soorj 

gave his wife to wear ; 

And all across her bosoms — like lotus buds 

to see — 
She wrapped the tinselled sari of a dancing 

Kunchenee; 

And fastened on her ankles the hundred sil- 
ver bells 

To whose light laugh of music the Nautch- 
girl darts and dwells. 



Not less was Soorj a Rajah because no crown 

he wore And all in dress a Nautch-girl, but all in 

Save the grim helm of iron with sword-marks | heart a queen, 

dinted o'er; I She set her foot to stirrup with a sad and 

settled mien 
Because he grasped no sceptre save the sharp 

tulwar, made 

steel that fell from heaven, — for 



Of 



'twas 



Indra forged that blade 1 



to help in making public schools what 1 ^ n a man y a starless midnight the shout of 



they ought to be for the girl who has to 
work. 

She said of the clubs: "There is no 
place where so many types meet on the 
same basis of friendship. There meet 
the earnest, quiet women, the fun-loving 
ones, the women of means and leisure, 
and the woman who never has a dollar 
but what she earns by her own hand work, j 
They all come together and interchange . 
ideas. [ 

"The average woman is inclined to be! 
narrow, and to move in the same groove 



"Soorj Dehu' 3 
Broke up with spear and 
Muslim's "Illahu." 



matchlock the 



Only one thing she carried no Kunchenee 

should bear, 
The knife between her bosoms ; — ho, Shureef I 

have a care! 



All day lay Soorj the Rajput in Shureefs 
iron cage, 



And many a day of battle, upon the Muslim \ AU da T. the coward Muslims spent on him 

proud I spite and rage. 

Fell Soorj, as Indra's lightning falls from the I With bitter cruel torments, and deeds of 



ures and tastes, but in this mingling with 
all classes on the same footing, she be- 
comes broad, her angles get rounded off, 
and many preconceived notions are 
knocked out of her head. 

"There are a few things that you girls 
as wage-earners ought to remember: that 
our country is in advance of others on the 
labor question, that we have shorter 



I shameful kind, 

They racked and broke his body, but conld 
not shake his mind. 

And only at the Azan, when all their worst 

was vain, 
They left him, like dogs slinking from a 

lion in his pain. 

No meat nor drink they gave him through 
had ta'en awake. a ll that burning day, 

1 Then at the noon, in durbar, swore fiercely i And done to death, but scornful, at twilight 
Shureef Khan time ne la y- 

That Soorj should die in torment, or live a 
Mussulman. 



silent cloud. 

Nor ever shot nor arrow, nor spear, nor 

slinger's stone, 
Could pierce the mail that Neila the Ranee 

buckled on ; 

But traitor's subtle tongue-thrust through 
fence of steel can break, 



and with those who have the same pleas- And Soorj was taken sleeping,' whom none 



But Soorj laughed lightly at him, and an- 
swered, "Work your will! 

The last breath of my body shall curse your 
prophet still." 



So when the gem of Shiva uprose, tb« 

shining moon, 
Soorj spake unto his spirit, "The end is 

coming soon. 

"I would the end might hasten, could Neila 
only know — 
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What is that Nautch-girl singing, with voice ' 
so known and low? 

^'Singing beneath the cage-bars the song of 

love and fear 
My Neila sang at parting 1 — what doth that 

Nautch-gif 1 here? 

^'Whence comes she by the music of Neila's 
tender strain, 

She, in that shameless tinsel? — O Nautch- 
girl, sing again I rr 

"Ah, Soorj!" — so followed answer— "here 

thine own Neila stands, 
Faithful in life and death alike. Look up, 

and take my hands! 

"Speak low, lest the guard hear us;— to- 
night, if thou must die, 

Shureef shall have no triumph, but bear thee 
company." 

Then the chief laid his pale lips upon the 

little palm, 
And sank down with a smile of love, his 

face all glad and calm ; 

And through the cage-bars Neila felt the 
brave heart stop fast. 

"O Soorj!" she cried, "f follow! have pa- 
tience to the last." 

She turned and went. "Who passes?" 

challenged the Mussulman. 
"A Nautch-girl, I."— "What seek'st thou?" 

— " The presence of the Khan. 

"Ask if the high chief-captain be pleased to 

hear me sing." 
And Shureef, full of feasting, the Kunchenee 

bade bring. 

Then all before the Muslims, aflame with 

lawless wine, 
^Entered the Ranee Neila, in grace and face 

divine ; 

And all before the Muslims, wagging their 
goatish chins, 

The Rajput- Princess set her to the "bee- 
dance," that begins, 

**Xf my love loved me, he should be a bee, 
J the yellow champak, love the honey of me. 9 * 

All the wreathed movements danced she of 

that dance; 
Not a step she slighted, not a wanton glance ; 

Sang the melting music, swayed the languor- 
ous limb. 

Shureef's drunken heart beat — Shureef 's eyes 
waxed dim. 

From his finger Shureef loosed an Ormuz 

pearl — 
"By the Prophet," quoth he, " 'tis a winsome 

girl! 

"Take this ring, and, prithee, come and have 

thy pay. 
I would hear at leisure more of such a lay." 

Glared his eyes on her eyes, passing o'er the 

plain, 
Glared at the tent-purdah — never glared 

again ! 

Never opened after unto gaze or glance 
Eyes that saw a Rajput dance a shameful 
dance ; 

For the kiss she gave him was his first and 

last- 
Kiss of dagger, driven to his heart, and past. 

At her feet he wallowed, choked with wicked 

blood; 
In his breast the katar quivered where it 

stood. - 

At the hilt his fingers vainly, wildly, try ; 
■ Then they stiffen feebly — die, thou slayer, 
die! 

. From his jewelled scabbard drew she Shu- 
reef's sword, 

-Cut atwain the neck-bone of the Muslim 
lord. 



Underneath the starlight,-sooth, a sight of { many on hand will be sent f or the mere 

cost of mailing, four cents per pound, se- 
lection to be made by the headquarters. 



comes j? he with the 



dread ! 
Like the Goddess Kali 
head, 

Comes to where her brothers guard their 

murdered chief. 
All the camp is silent, but the night is brief. 

At his feet she flings it, flings her burden 

vile ; 
"Soorj, I keep my promise! Brothers, build 

the pile 1" 

They have built it, set it, all as Rajputs do, 
From the cage of iron taken Soorj Dehu, 

In the lap of Neila, seated on the pile, 
Laid his head — she radiant, like a queen the 
while. 

Then the lamp is lighted, and the ghee is 

pourel : 
"Soorj, we burn together: O my love, my 

lord!" 

In the flame and crackle dies her tender 

tongue, 
Dies the Ranee, truest all true wives among. 

At the morn a clamor runs from tent to tent, 
Like the wild geese cackling when the day 
is spent. 



NOT ONE WOMAN. 

The program is out for the coming 
meetings of the National Educational As- 
sociation. Among the 300 speakers on 
the general program, there is not one wo- 
man. President Eliot of Harvard made 
up the program. 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The women physicians who attended the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at New Orleans early this month were 
shown generous hospitality, and were 
treated with courtesy and distinction. 
Headquarters were opened for them at the 
Christian Women's Exchange, with Miss 
K. Eddins, one of the leading graduate 
nurses of the New Orleans Sanitarium 
Training School, as receiving hostess. 



Shureef Khan lies headless! gone is Soorj This l f the first time in the history of the 



Dehu! 
And the wandering Nautch-girl, who has 
seen her, who?'" 

This but know the sentries; at the breath of 

dawn 
Forth there fared two horsemen ; by the first 

was borne 
The urn of clay, the vessel that Rajputs use 

to bring 
The ashes of dead kinsmen to Gungas' holy 

spring. 



WOMEN'S POLITICAL INFLUENCE, 



A number of prominent New Yorkers 
dissent from Justice Julius Mayer's re- 
cently expressed opinion that women can- 
not influence men in politics, and should 
devote their efforts wholly to influencing 
other women. Senator Chauncey M. De- 
pew was interviewed on the subject by 
the N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
ported to have said: 

Can women influence politics? Most 
assuredly, yes. Out West they beat men 
at the polls, which is the best sort of ar- 
gument as to the effect of their influence. 
In Colorado and Wyoming and other 
Western States where women have the 
franchise, men do not daie to put up an 
undesirable candidate. Moreover, men in 
certain lines of business, like liquor-sell- 
ing, etc., do not stand the ghost of a 
chance against the feminine vote. 

Mr. Norton Goddard and Borough Pres- 
ident Jacob A. Cantor also expressed 
their dissent from Justice Mayer. 



Association that a woman's headquarters 
has been provided, and it proved a boon 
and comfort, besides enabling women doc- 
tors to make each other's acquaintance. 
The presence of Dr. Rosa Wiss, the first 
woman ever licensed to practice medicine 
in Mississippi, was reason sufficient for 
repeating in the press the interesting 
story of how she made a beginning with 
five cents toward ' paying for her educa- 
tion. She bought a yard of calico, made 
a sunbonnet, and sold it for forty cents. 
Making sunbonnets was followed by rais- 
ing potatoes. In due time she paid her 
way through the Columbus Industrial In- 
stitute and College. Potatoes provided 
for her entrance to the Woman's Medical 
College in Philadelphia, and by nursing, 
restaurant work and giving quizzes, she 
made her way, graduating in 1895 with 
distinction. Returning to her home, 
He is re- Meridian, Miss., she passed the examina- 
tions before the State Medical Board, and 
hung out her shingle. She built up a 
good practice, and was courteously recog- 
nized by the fraternity. Six years later, 
when the State Medical Association met 
in Meridian, she was advised by physicians 
to apply for admission, but she declined 
to do so unless asked. The Association 
adopted a rule making women eligible, 
elected Dr. Wiss a member, and invited 
her to come and take her seat. 



YOUR LITERATURE. 

The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association at 6 Marlboro' St., 
Boston, will be closed during July and 
August; therefore all interested in ex- 
tending the usefulness of the suffrage lit- 
erature should provide themselves before 
that time with leaflets to give away dur- 
ing the summer. These leaflets are not 
only good for distribution at meetings, 
but will help everyone to answer objec- 
tions of friends who might easily be won 
to our cause. See list in another column. 



By a vote of 12 to 3, Alma A. Williston, 
M. D., has been appointed municipal 
physician by the town council of Phillips- 
burg, Warren County, N. J. Her rivals 
were the two former physicians, whose 
salary was 8*200 a year. Dr. Williston 
will draw 8300. In addition the council 
will provide her with an automobile, and 
will allow her $100 for medicines. She is 
said to be the first woman to be employed 
by municipal authorities in New Jersey. 

The friends of the late Dr. Sarah E. 
Sherman, of Salem, Mass., have raised a 
fund of 81,000 to sustain a ward in her 
name at the Essex County Homoeopathic 



Certain leaflets of which there are a great , Hospital 
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IN MEMOKIAM. 

DR. EMILY H. J. STOWE. 

It is with sorrow that we record the 
death of Dr. Emily Howard Jennings 
Stowe, the pioneer woman physician of 
Canada, and a life-long advocate of equal 
rights for women. The Toronto Globe 
says : 

"In the death of Dr. Stowe, there has 
passed away one to whom not only Toron- 
to but the Dominion at large owes much; 
for it is largely through her efforts that 
Canadian women enjoy many of the privi- 
leges they to-day accept so calmly as their 
rights. 

"The world has many who see its evils, 
but few with the courage and persever- 
ance to stand adverse criticism and igno- 
, rant prejudice until wrongs are righted. 
As, in years past, the sturdy pioneer farm- 
ers of Ontario endured hardships, as they 
toiled to lay the foundations of our coun 
try, so Dr. Stowe was a pioneer in the 
realm of thought, and it was only after 
much effort and many discouragements 
that she obtained in the recognition of the 
rights of her own sex a reward for her 
self-denial and her endurance. 

"Dr. Stowe's advanced ideas and her 
strong literary and artistic ability were 
in a measure inherited, her father being 
Solomon Jennings of Vermont, and her 
mother Hannah Howard, a member of an 
old Rhode Island family, of noted literary 
ability. On the maternal side she was 
also connected with the Lassiugs, one of 
whom is well known as a writer of Ameri- 
can history. 

"Dr. Stowe's parents came to Canada, 
settling in Norwich, and there Dr. Stowe 
was born. She received her early educa- 
tion from her mother, who was herself a 
talented woman, and at the early age of 
fifteen was qualified to teach a small 
school near Norwich. Thence she steadi- 
ly advanced until she became principal of 
a school in Brantford, being the first wo- 
man to hold the position. This was the 
first of her many successes as a pioneer 
worker. From this position Miss Jen- 
nings married Mr. John Stowe, an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

'""In 1865, after the birth of her three 
children, Mrs. Stowe, realizing the need 
of a physician of her own sex, decided to 
stndy medicine, something unheard of in 
those days. She applied to the Univer- 
sity for permission to attend the lectures, 
and was referred to the Senate, from 
whom she received the reply that, fearing 
the admission of women would render the 
enforcement of discipline very difficult, 
her request would have to be refused. 
Mrs. Stowe's reply proved to be prophet- 
ic: 'Your Senate may refuse me entrance,' 
she said, 'but the time will come when 
you will be compelled to open your doors 
to women students.' Finding th^ doors 
of her own country thus barred, Mrs. 
Stowe went to New York, graduated in 
1868, and returned to Canada to take up 
her work. The fees were then pitifully 
small, and the prejudice veryjbitter, but 
with courage undaunted and strength 
truly marvellous, Dr. Stowe cared for her 
small family, her husband being much of 
the time an invalid, and attended to her 
practice. Dr. Stowe was truly a womanly 



Dr. Stowe be felt as an irreparable loss, 
for she it was who laid the corner-stone, 
who did the hard and ofttimes seemingly 
unappreciated pioneer work for the posi- 



woman, if the word be taken in its broad- 
est sense, namely, one who is gentle and 
desirous of helping others; but she was 
also a mother in the full depth and breadth 

of this word. Her children were lovingly tion Canadian women hold to-day. 
and wisely cared for and trained, and one 
of the sweetest tributes to a life well 
spent comes from her children, who have 
always felt that the ideal she set for them 
must be maintained. 

"In an endeavor to educate the public 
mind to somewhat broader ideas along all 
reform lines,— for Dr. Stowe's versatility 
was great, — she delivered a series of lee 
tures in Toronto, London, Woodstock, 
and other Canadian towns. In 1877 she 
organized a society which, in deference to 
popular prejudice, was called 4 The Wom- 
en's Literary Club,' but which in time, as 
the public mind became educated along 
the lines of women's rights, appeared un- 
der its true title as 'The Toronto Wom- 
en's Enfranchisement Club.' In 1882, the 
ground having been prepared by Dr. 
Stowe and others, through the instrumen- 
tality of this club the Local Legislature 
was petitioned that the privileges of the 
Toronto Universities be extended to wom- 
en, and in the session of 1884 and 1885 this 
was finally accomplished, Dr. Stowe hav- 
ing the proud satisfaction of seeing her 
daughter, Dr. Stowe-Gullen, the first wo- 
man to take a degree in medicine in 
Canada. 

"As the pioneer woman suffragist, Dr. 
Stowe bore the brunt of much adverse 
criticism, but in sanitary arrangements in 
the stores and factories, seats for the shop 
girls, municipal suffrage, and an allevia- : 
tion of the evils of the sweat-shops, we 
to-day are reaping the benefits of reforms 
this true lover of humanity was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about. 

**Aided by some other reform workers, 
Dr. Stowe was able to have women ap- 
pointed to the High School Board, and in 
1896, when the city was divided into 
wards, Dr. Stowe's daughter, Dr. Stowe- 
Gullen, was one of three ladies who were 
successful at the polls as candidates for 
the Public School Board. 

"Dr. Stowe's mental breadth is shown 
by the fact that in later years she took up 
the subject of economics, becoming well 
versed in the money question and the 
banking system. Dr. Stowe's mental 
grasp was such that no subject seemed 
beyond her; her ideas were advanced, yet 
she combined the theoretical with the 
practical. 

"Since 1893, when she met with an ac- 
cident, Dr. Stowe had practically given 
up general practice, which had grown un- 
til at that time she had the gratification 
of knowing it rivalled those of some of 
the most prominent physicians of the op- 
posite sex. Most of her time since then 
had been spent at her island home in 
Lake St. Joseph, Muskoka, where a prac- 
tically barren island has been changed un- 
der her skilful supervision to a veritable 
garden, yielding fruit and fiowers in 
abundance. This had of late years been 
her hobby, and she had last week already 
made all preparations to spend another 
summer in the home of her own planning, 
when almost without warning she was 
called away. 

"Not only to the family circle, but to 
the women of Canada, will the death of 



THE ARIZONA VETO. 

Those who do not love equal suffrage 
for any other reason may well love it for 
"the enemies it has made." The Tucson 
Star, in an article on the Governor's veto 
of the woman suffrage bill, points to the 
real power behind the throne when it 
says: 

"The saloon and gambling element were 
| -the strongest class that urged the disap- 
proval of the bill. It is a matter of fact 
that in several of the towns the petitions 
which went to the Governor were carried 
around by saloon-keepers and gamblers, 
and that the gamblers in Prescott, Phcenix 
and Tucson were betting that the Gov- 
ernor would veto the bill. To-night the 
saloons of Phcenix are the centre of re- k 
joicing on account of the stand Governor 
Brodie has taken on the suffrage bill, 
claiming that they are on top and that the 
Governor is with them. As a prominent 
citizen said to-night: 'The gamblers and 
saloons win, the women lose.' 

"The suffrage bill was assassinated, and, 
in the words of one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Assembly, the Governor, in 
order to accomplish the defeat of the 
bill, was forced to send in the weakest, 
poorest, and most disgraceful excuse un- 
der the guise of a veto that any executive 
ever sent back to an Arizona Legislature. 
The feeling in Phcenix in many quarters 
is that the Governor's action on the bill 
under all the circumstances is, to say the 
least, discreditable to him." 
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SENATOR HOAR ON NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 

Hon. George F. Hoar sent the follow- 
ing letter to the recent annual meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which was held on Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe's 84th birthday: 

Convey my cordial salutations to the 
friends of woman suffrage, and to Julia 
Ward Howe, their most illustrious surviv- 
bnp leader. 

Lut nobody be discouraged. Women 
are rapidly getting their share of govern- 
ment, in spite of the majorities against 
admitting them to the ballot. Power in 
a free and self-governing nation is wielded 
in many ways beside that of mere voting. 
Of these woman wields her full proportion. 

The ballot will come by-and-by. We 
are not waiting now for women to bo fit 
for the ballot. We are waiting for the 
ballot, in masculine hands, to be fit for 
women. 

I have been thidking of the great 
power, in framing the character of na- 
tions, of their National Anthems. Fletch- 
er of Saltoun said, as every child knows, 
"Let me make the songs of a people, and 
I care not who make their laws." No 
single influence has had so much to do 
with shaping the destiny of a nation, as 
nothing more surely expresses national 
character, than what is known as the Na- 
tional Anthem. France adopted for hers 
the "Marseillaise." Its stirring appeal 

"Sons of France, awake to glory!" 
led the youth of France to march through 
Europe, subduing kingdoms and over- 
throwing dynasties, till "forty centuries 
looked down on them from the pyramids." 
At last the ambition of France perished and 
came to grief, as every unholy ambition 
is destined to perish and come to grief, 
and her great Emperor died in exile at St. 
Helena. 

Is there anything more cheap and vul- 
gar than the National Anthem of our Eng- 
lish brethren, "God Save the King"? 

O Lord our God, arise! 
Scatter his enemies 
And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On hini our hopes we fix; 
God save us all ! 

England, I hope, knows better now. 
But she has acted on that motto for a 
thousand years. 

New England's Anthem, 
"The breaking waves dashed high/' 
one of the noblest poems in all literature, 
was written by a woman. 

We waited eighty years for our Ameri- 
can National Anthem. At last God in- 
spired an illustrious and noble woman to 
utter in undying verse the thought which 



we hope is forever to animate the soldier ■ 
of the Republic: 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 

across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom which transfigures 

you and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 

make men free. 
While God is marching on. 

Julia Ward Howe cannot yet vote in 
America. But her words will be an in- 
spiration to the youth of America on ! 
many a hard-fought field for liberty many 
a century aftec her successors will vote. 

I am faithfully yours,. 

George F. Hoar. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

LETTER FROM HON. JOHN D. LONG. 

I am, as I have always been, in sympa- 
thy with the right of women to vote. The ; 
qualification for suffrage should be fit- | 
ness rather than sex. John D. Long. 



EMERSON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

As Col, T. W. Higginson mentioned at 
the recent "Emerson Day" of the New 
England Women's Club, Emerson's offi- 
cial biographer, who did not favor equal 
rights for women, published in the biog- 
raphy a youthful utterance of Emerson's 
against woman suffrage, and omitted all 
the strong things that he wrote in its 
favor during his later life. Of these the 
fullest was an article written for a woman 
suffrage paper which it was proposed to 
start in Boston about 1862. The plan to 
establish such a paper failed at that time, 
and Mr. Emerson's essay did not appear 
until the Woman's Jotjknal was started 
some years later. It Is of especial inter- 
est at this time of the Emerson centen- 
nial. Mr. Emerson wrote in part: 

It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. Educate and 
refine society to the highest point; bring 
together a cultivated society of both sex- 
es in a drawing-room to consult and de- 
cide by voices in a question of taste or a 
question of right, and is there any absurd- 
ity or any practical difficulty in obtaining 
their authentic opinions? If not, there 
need be none in a hundred companies, if 
you educate them and accustom to judge. 
And for the effect of it, I can say for one 
that certainly all my points would be 
sooner carried in the State if women 
voted. 

The objection to their voting is the 
same that is urged, in the lobbies of Leg- 
islatures, against clergymen who take an 
active part in politics — that, if they are 
! good clergymen, they are unacquainted 
J with the expediencies of politics; and if 
: they become good politicians, they are 
v the. worse clergymen. So of women; that 
! they cannot enter this arena without be- 
| ing contaminated and unsexed. 

Here are two or three objections: first, 
want of practical wisdom; second, a too 
purely ideal view; third, danger of con- 
tamination. 

For their want of intimate knowledge 



of affairs, I do not think this should dis- 
qualify them from voting at any town 
meeting which I have ever attended. If 
any man will take the trouble to see how 
our people vote — how many gentlemen 
are willing to take on themselves the 
trouble of thinking and determining for 
you, and, standing at the doors of the 
polls, give every innocent citizen his tick- 
et as he comes in, informing him that 
this is the vote of his party, and the inno- • 
cent citizen, without further demur, car- 
ries it to the ballot-box; I cannot but 
think that most women might vote as 
wisely. 

For the other point, of not knowing the 
world, and aiming at abstract right with- 
out allowance for circumstances, that is 
not a disqualification but a qualification. 
Human society is made up of partialities. 
Each citizen has an interest and view of 
his own, which, if followed out to the ex- 
treme, would leave no room for any other 
citizen. One man is timid and another 
rash; one would change nothing, and the 
other is pleased with nothing; one wishes 
schools, another, armies; one, gunboats, 
another, public gardens. Bring all these 
biases together, and something is done in 
favor of them all. Every one is a half 
vote, but the next elector behind him 
brings the other or corresponding half in 
his hand. A reasonable result is had. 
Now, there is no lack, I am sure, of the 
expediency, or of the interest of trade, or 
of imperative class interests being neg- 
lected. There is no lack of votes repre- 
senting the physical wants; and if in your 
city the uneducated emigrant vote num- 
bers thousands, representing a brutal 
ignorance and mere physical wants, it is 
to be corrected by an educated and relig- 
ious vote representing the desires of hon- 
est and refined persons. If the wants, the 
passions, the vices, are allowed a full 
vote, through the hands of a half-brutal, 
intemperate population, I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full vote as an offset, 
through the purest of the people. As for 
the unsexing and contamination, — that 
only accuses our existing politics, shows 
how barbarous we are, that our politics 
are so crooked, made up of things not to 
be spoken, to be understood only by wink 
and nudge; this man is to be coaxed, and 
that man to be bought, and that other to 
be duped. It is easy to see there is con- 
tamination enough, but it rots the men 
now, and fi lis the air with stench: 

Come out of that, 

'Tis like a dance cellar. 

If you do refuse women a vote, you will 
also refuse to tax them, according to our 
Teutonic principle — no representation, 
no tax. 

Sarianna Browning, sister of Robert 
Browning, died recently in Florence, Ita- 
ly, in her ninetieth year. 
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CONCERNING GRANDMOTHRS. 

[Bein£ a Portion of a Private Letter.] 
BY MBS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 

" And now, dear Mabel, as to deal- 
ing with a grandmother. The difficulties 
you speak of are incident to the situation. 
We find the same. It does seem, as you 
say, that if the subject fails to perceive 
what is for her own good, it should be 
made clear to her; though attempts at 
this are not always effective. It is curi- 
on-lj true that at a late period of life an ( 
l.'.v^-ii^ilI activity is likely to set in, ac- j 
companied by a mild species of head- | 
strongness, and, as you have found, it is : 
very trying to see a person determined 
not to rest, when she can> just as well as 
not, and when you know it is what her 
system needs. 

I should advise that the ideal. held up 
to her be one of repose. Persuade her 
that her days of doing are over. This in- 
sistence will have to be firm and continu- 
ous, as in many cases the subject will in- 
sist that she knows better than any one 
her powers of endurance, and is qualified 
to judge. This is a mistake common to 
her period of life, when, though repose is 
the only suitable condition, the subject 
may fail to see this, simply because she is 
the subject, and looks at things from that 
point of view. 

Especially should she be kept from pub- 
lic movements in aid of charities and re- 
forms; from the excitement of women's 
clubs, and, by all means, from the inscru- 
table political issues in which many, even 
of our opposite sex, hopelessly flounder. 

In regard to all these she may urge 
that, her children being now grown out 
from her watchful keeping, she has for 
the first time in her life the leisure for en- 
gaging in the various movements of the 
times. Plausible, but it should be kindly 
shown her that the workers already en- 
gaged in these are necessarily more effi- 
cient than would be a mere observer. To 
this she may reply that, just because she 
has been a mere observer, she is all the 
more competent to judge of thb respective 
values of such work; and that, in her 
opinion, much of it lacks wisdom. Our 
own Family Grandmother is an instance of 
this, and really, her comments.are awfully 
'cute! Our F. G. always sees the funny 
side of things, and she humorously be- 
wails her ignorance as to the exact age 
when an elderly woman is freed from her 
long-compelled duties as advisor and *i- I 
rector, and becomes herself the advised 
and directed (man having no such line to 
cross); though she has told some one, in 
her droll way, that the person interested 
may know by certain signs when she is 
over the line, namely: when her remarks, 
opinions, suggestions are received with a 
quiet smile, or with inattention, or are 
openly declared old-fashioned; or when, 
in divers ways, she is made to feel herself 
a "back number." Half a century ago this 
whole matter was much simpler — more 
self-adjusting, so to speak. After a cer- 
tain number of decades the F. G. gradual- 
ly settled into a quiet, unobtrusive old 
lady, who, in suitable cap, sat knitting in 
her snug corner, oblivious of outside af- 
fairs, ready for any needful service, and 



fully recognizing the superior knowledge 
and wisdom of her youngers. 

But nowadays, many long past these 
decades read up on every kind of topic, — 
science, palmistry, theosophy, X-rays, 
gold and silver issues, public education, 
and even what goes on in Congress, — and 
instead of remaining in their comfortable 
corners, they are up and about; taking 
part in committee meetings; attending 
their clubs; voting at the polls right out 
in plain sight when men are present; ca- 
reering over the country to attend con- 
ventions; so that an answer to your query 
would have to begin like the oft-quoted 
recipe for cooking a hare: "First catch 
your hare," 

I understand your desire for a serene 
F. G., with cap and knitting. Yours, es- 
tablished in that sitting-room, would 
make a pleasing picture, and would fit in 
admirably among all the antique furnish- 



ness, opposing its individualism to the de- 
mands of the commonwealth. . On the 
other hand, we have the very orthodox 
and conservative individual who dreads 
the slightest intrusion of public or social 
matters into the cloistered privacy of the 
home. May we not, in temperate judg- 
ment, attempt some compromise between 
these opposing views, rinding perhaps the 
golden mean, and bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between the sacred prerogatives 
of the home and all that it suggests of 
rest, happiness and inspiration, and the 
peculiar insistence of our social obligations 
which ivill not away from our doorstep? 

In the many mansions of my Father's 
house, is ther%not one which the social soul 
may enter, welcome, not as a disturber of 
the peace, but as one of the children of the . 
house? The husband who takes his wife's 
serious questioning as to some political oc- 
currence with less seriousness than she 
brings to him, does not understand her 
mind. The father who opposes his daugh- 
ter's desire to take part in social service, 
robs her of her right to live in a world of 



ings thereof, though there would be lack people and to adjust herself to a larger 
res J.-SD ■ ^ ~i- n u«*+«« ^o?t. ^t life. Paternal despotism in the household 
of "motif, seeing: that a better pair or . , . * , , T , . , 

,, " , , , , , , , . is an anachronism to-dav. It is surely 



stockings could be bought at less than j 
cost of the yarn. 

And now, Mabel, .putting pleasantry 
aside, and to merit your naming me Aunt 
Thoughtful, let us thoughtfully ask whose 
inclinations are to be consulted, the sub- 
ject's or ours? Life, you know, is activ- 
ity, and activity is joy. Note its sponta- 
neous outburst through the whole ani- 
mate creation. To crush this out in any I appertains to public affairs amounts to 



day. It is surely 
that in our Republic. Democracy begins 
at home. 

Back of this determined and pretty 
thorough protection of the woman in her 
home against the touch of the worldly 
things without, lies an idea that needs re- 
form: "Woman must be kept away from 
the contamination of political life." The 
settled belief of some men in the inevitable 
evil and degradation of everything that 



human being, to deaden it, to prescribe its 
limits, would not this be working against 
nature and in the interests of decay? I 
wonder if we dare advise this; if it is 
quite the thing for a younger person, as 
such, to contend against a sexagenarian, 
or septuagenariau, or octogenarian, or any 
genarian, as such; to venture to direct, to 
restrain, to criticize, and in various ways 
to assume the superiority of youth over 
age? 

Since life does mean activity, and activ- 



something almost religious. 

When we say "It's politics^' we need 
no dictionary to amplify our meaning. 
Those of us who settle arguments in this 
way are doing our best to further public 
unrighteousness. I wonder why men 
don't see the scathing criticism of them- 
selves which any such cynical admission 
implies. We protest against the desecra- 
tion of the truly beautiful word "poli- 
tics." Furthermore, we maintain that 
politics is not a necessary evil, nor is it a 
matter of hard-headed business calcula- 



tion. It is a matter essentially ethical, 
and until we meet political questions on a 
lty is joy, has not our F. G. and yours, moral plane, we do indeed follow "wan- 
and shall not you and I have, when we be- 
come such, a constitutional right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
All of which is thoughtfully submitted. 
"Aunt Thoughtful.' 1 



dering fires," lost in the quagmire. Let- 
ting in the light of honesty and wide- 
spread public intelligence will scatter the 
political parasites, and make the waste 
places bear wholesvmie fruit. 

The practical business man smiles, and 
says, "You do not know politics." He 
thinks that those who refuse to measure 
public affairs in dollars and cents, but 
I rather by their ideal importance, must be 
cranks. Is there any crank so intolerant, 
vice House in Boston said at a recent i so extreme, as the crank on dollars and 
meeting of the Xew England Woman Suf- cents? These men, however, do not talk 
frage Association: 



WOMEN AND CIVIC DUTIES. 



Mr. Meyer Bloomneld of the Civic Ser- 



The larger social ideals of the present , 
age place home, politics and patriotism in '. 
a new light. It is to the consideration of i 
these new meanings that I beg your brief I 
attention, for in them I think we shall rind | 
the importance of the equal suffrage move- 
ment to our time, and the refutation of j 
the opposing nTjiiijiii iir-. 

-Before the | ■■"- l".r I =- : ^.l emancipation of I 
women can come, there must take place 
in the minds of men an emancipation from 
several ideas which do not seem to share 
the general progressiveness of the present 
time. In a Greek tragedy we are told that 
the gods who watch over the sanctity of 
the family bond must give way to the 
higher claims of the gods of the State. 
Social literature of the past quarter of a 
century presents two extreme ideas of the 
family relation. On the one hand, we 
have a strenuous wing of the socialistic 
school suggesting a radical reorganization 
■ of the family, on the ground that as con- 
, stituted to-day, it is the mother of selfish- 



of polluted politics in their Fourth-of -July 
addresses. I have yet to see a spokesman 
of their school face an audience of men on 
patriotic occasions and tell them that 
what they do when they cast their pre- 
cious ballot on election day, the emblem 
of civic sovereignty, is merely taking 
their annual political mud-bath in order 
i.i keep the body politic in good health. 
l\o f not a man believes a word of his cyni- 
cism when he sneers at political life. His 
occasional and his official enthusiasms 
give the lie to all such cynicism. 

But we are told that the caucus, the 
primary, the convention, is not fit for wo- 
man's presence. Then let us clean the 
caucus; let us improve the primaries and 
the conventions. The time is ripe for 
these political reforms, and when these 
institutions are what they should be, * 
very familiar objection to woman suffrage 
will fall to the ground. These reforms 
must come for our own sake; they most 
come soon if representative government 
is to be no mockery. Every city is learn- 
ing that one woman with an interest in 
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politics is worth more than one. hundred 
men with mere interests in politics. He 
who runs may read this lesson. 

Woman suffrage is not a question of 
politics; it is a question of statesmanship. 
Patriotism demands her enlistment in the 
yanks of militant citizenship. Patriotism 
is neither warfare nor ancestor-worship. 
The heroism of the forefathers is not a 
discharge from duty on the part of their 
descendants. We have no right to shine 
by their reflected light; our business is to 
carry torches in our own day and genera- 
tion. Patriotism is daily work, honestly 
done, is service, is fellow feeling, is love 
of what our country may lie, because of 
what we try to make it. Is this not wo- 
man's place? What do we mean by wo- 
man's place, in the Anglo-Saxon tongue? 
I can understand its meaning where the 
caste system prevails. But amongst us, 
wherever woman's mind, nature, charac- 
ter and ability can be of service to her- 
self and humanity, there lies her place, 
and it is to our common loss that any one 
stands in her way. 

We do not trust ourselves, we do not 
trust our neighbor. The newspapers tell 
us that democracy has failed in the great 
American cities. Democracy has not been 
given even a fighting chance. Let us try 
democracy for a change, before we dare 
to breathe a word of despair. More faith 
in ourselves, more faith in our neighbor, 
is what this solemn week of Emerson's 
Centenary brings home to our inmost 
heart. 

Some men despair of the ballot as an 
efficient instrument of reform. They tell 
us that there are other, nobler, better 
ways of achieving the result. We know 
that legislation is not a panacea. We 
know that the spirit is higher than the 
letter. We do not need more law, but 
rather to simplify our law-making bodies, 
and expedite public business. But I 
should like to tell these men that, if we 
need less law, we need more active citi- 
zens; that, if our political household has 
been hopelessly untidy for so long, per- 
haps the woman, with her orderly genius, 
will set it right. To the average man, the 
business of conducting an ordinary city 
department is nothing but a job; to a 
woman, it is a responsibility. 

We are not yet ready to despair of the 
ballot. It does possess efficiency. The 
great industrial associations of our time, 
the trades-union here and in England, the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany, for 
a long time contemptuous of political ac- 
tion, are rushing into the political arena 
and exhausting every effort to make their 
ballots bring the fulfillment of their social 
aspirations. A renaissance of faith in the 
value of the fullest suffrage has taken 
place amongst them, seeing, as they do, 
that the ballot is not only a safeguard 
against oppression, but is the speediest 
instrument of social justice and effective 
reform. 

I have watched with deepest interest 
the changes which have taken place in the 
six or seven working-girls' unions, com- 
prising some six hundred workers in the 
poorer garment-trades, organized in the 
Civic Service House. These good, simple, 
hard-working .girls, living heretofore in 
isolation, grinding out their day's monot- 
onous toil, by and-by to change it for a 
monotony even more relentless, but which 
at least will bring the daily bread and its 
portion of joy not of this world — I have 
seen these inarticulate natures unfold 
with the quickening impulse of organiza- 
tion, of doing something together, of 
catching the invigoration of common ac- 
tion for the good of all. With the awak- 
ening of their interests and their self- 
respect came assertion of individuality, 
new demands, and an outlook upon the 
world. They were fortunate in their 
leaders, their secretaries; all Harvard 
men, expressing their social sympathies 
in volunteer service for the welfare of 



these working girls. A desire to learn 
was met with classes and lectures. The. 
leisure half-holiday was in one instance 
spent in a memorable visit to Wellesley, 
where the students provided bountiful en- 
tertainment and high companionship. 
These enlarged activities and new associ- 
ations have been a liberal education. 
Their homes will be the better for this 
larger contact. 

When the dumb women who toil find 
their voices and their souls, as these girls 
have, you will find recruits in the tene- 
ments as well as in the parlors; your 
cause will find its champions in the Ghet- 
to as well as in the Back Bay. More and 
more will they come to your hospitable 
standard, — for it means Democracy. 



THE TEACHERS INDIGNANT. 

The program for the coming meeting of 
the National Educational Association is 
being criticized for other reasons in addi- 
. tion to the fact that there is not a woman 
among the hundreds of speakers on the 
general program. One of the best known 
and most highly esteemed educators in 
the country writes from Chicago, in a pri- 
vate letter: "President Eliot has done no 
better for the grade teacher than his pred- 
ecessors. Nowhere on the program is the 
grade teacher to be found, though I know 
the matter was brought to his attention 
through several teachers' organizations, 
and specific requests were made that such 
questions as salaries, school revenue, pen- 
sions, tenure of office, fewer children to a 
room, etc., should be put on the general 
program. In reply to all these, Presi- 
dent Eliot said he referred their commu- 
nications to the department presidents. 
In not one department has any of these 
subjects been taken up. There are 46 
speakers on the program for the American 
Indian's education, not one for the Amer- 
ican woman teacher! It seems to me that 
when such topics as school architecture, 
school gardens, and city school yards can 
find place on the general program, the 
subjects I have mentioned ought not to 
be barred out as irrelevant. I am disgust 
ed. The woman teacher is ignored more 
thoroughly than ever before. I am glad, 
too, for it gives us an opportunity to 
show the women teachers, the grade 
teachers, that they have to wake up." 



MRS. HOWE AT 8-i. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent the follow- 
ing letter to the convention of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
which was held on her"S4th birthday, 
May 27: 

Bear Friends of Woman Suffrage : I 
shall be with you this evening in spirit, 
although I cannot have the . pleasure of 
meeting with you face to face. A severe 
cold, caught in advocating the suffrage 
cause, keeps me for the present far from 
all public assemblies. I can only there- 
fore send you a word of affectionate greet- 
ing, with my best wishes for your meet- 
ing. 

The name of Mr. Emerson is just now 
on everybody's lips. While learned and 
eloquent men exert themselves to honor 
; . his memory, I should be sorry if we wom- 
en should appear backward or negligent 
in his praise. I have no doubt but that 
his writings are read and cherished in all 
of your homes, but to-night I ask you to 
remember that he was on our side, as all 



true champions of progress are. Remem- 
ber that he was thb friend and biographer 
of Margaret Fuller, that he was a valued 
honorary member of the New England 
Women's Club, and that in the year 1S62 
he wrote: "It is very cheap wit that finds 
it so droll that a woman should vote. 
And, for the effect of it, I can only say, 
for one, that certainly all my points would 
be sooner carried if women voted." 

I remember him as a speaker at more 
than one of our early woman suffrage 
meetings. He generously gave at least 
one of his lectures to the young girls of 
the Saturday Morning Club. At the New 
England Women's Club his voice was 
sometimes heard, notably at our celebra- 
tion of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the birrh of Michael Angelo. That was 
a "four hundred" worth having! Dear 
friends of suffrage, remember him with 
gratitude. Yours for the cause, 

Julia Wakd Howe. 



WOMEN AND PATRIOTISM. 

Mev. Dr. J. L Wiihrow, pastor of Park 
Street Church, Boston, said at a recent 
meeting; 

When any man says to me, u Do you 
believe in giving the ballot to wom- 
en?" I answer, "No. I believe they ought 
to have it without its needing to be given 
to them." I look upon my mother, 
daughter and sister as having every in- 
born right that I have. Why? 
j 1. Because women to-day have as much 
■ intellectual competence as men. If they 
_ were not competent, they ought not to 
vote. Many of our people are not compe- 
tent. Thousands and thousands of emi- 
grants pour in, and we make haste to 
make citizens of them. Then to turn 
around and say that Julia Ward Howe is 
not as competent as the emigrant who ar- 
rived yesterday — is it not an absurdity? 

2. Because woman's ballot would be 
morally beneficent. I am surprised that 
every man does not recognize this. Peo- 
ple say it will coarsen women. They say, 
"Look at the corruption of politics ! You 
don't want to put your daughterin there." 
Well, it would be disagreeable in some 
places, but how many noble daughters 
have gone into worse conditions as mis- 
sionaries among the heathen, because 
they want to help those who need help 
most? When your daughter, as a school- 
girl, reads a composition saying that she 
wants to help her country, you say, 
"Beautiful child! How patriotic!" — but 
when she is a little older, and comes up 
with a Fallot in her hand, you say, "Go 
home! It will coarsen you." If every 
woman would feel it her duty to exercise 
that quiet influence of the vote, our coun- 
try would be much the better for itr This 
city is certainly not the worse for wom- 
en's school vote. If a woman is compe- 
tent to vote for a school officer, why is 
she no longer fit to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of the same man when he becomes a 
candidate for legislator or Governor? 
What strikes me most is the absurdity 
of it. 

3. Another reason is that the people 
who rejoice in the slowness of the prog- 

! ress of equal suffrage are people in whose 
company I do not greatly care to be. 

t They include those who object to it be- 
cause they know that women's vote 
would bury the saloons seven graves deep. 



Mrs. Livermore will be glad to hear 
that resolutions against the use of fire- 
crackers and other explosives on the 
Fourth of July have been adopted by the 
Chicago Board of Education, which favors 
lectures and entertainments in the parks 
instead. 
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State Federation. From the general sen- 
timent expressed, it is thought that the 
district will specialize on the work of the 
Consumers' League, art, and legislation, 
this last to include child labor. 

A greeting was sent to Susan B. An- 
thony through Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
who was present and spoke. 

SERVANT QUESTION SOLVED IN ARIZONA. 

The women of San Miguel, a mining 
camp in the copper country of Cochise 
County, Southern Arizona, are reported 
to have solved the servant problem, and . 
at the same time to have worked out a 
"community of interest" plan with suc- 
cess. They have a cooperative cooking 
club, which recently celebrated its fourth 
anniversary. It consists of forty-five fam- 
It was just a big house party of club ^ ilies. Four years ago the women of the 



COLORADO CLUB WOMEN WELCOMED. 

Colorado club women have made a new 
departure. The Denver News says: 

"The entire proceedings of the work 
conference held by the northeast district 
of the State Federation at Longmont will 
form a unique chapter in club records. It 
was the first gathering of the kind ever 
attempted among club women, and it 
originated in the active brain of the State 
president, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford. 
Nothing approaching its success has been 
done by the club women of the State since 
the biennial in Denver. Six hundred 
women from all over the northeast district 
participated in either the program or the 
discussions. There were no delegates, 
and no one had preference over another. 



women, with an extremely hospitable 
town for host. 

"From the moment the 600 women 
landed at the Longmont station until the 
special train pulled away, they were sur- 
rounded by the most genuine hospitality. 
The business men of the town cooperated 
heartily with their wives, daughters, and 
sweethearts in preparing for the guests, 
and from the president of the Board of 
Trade down, everybody had a hand in the 
general merrymaking. Wherever a bit of 
lavender and white, the Federation colors, 
could be placed, there it was. Not a hack- 
man came down to the station who did 
not have these colors in his buttonhole, 
and there wasn't a person in town who 
did not have some share in the magnifi- 
cent luncheon served at noon. Even the 
milkmen asked the privilege of contribut- 
ing the milk, and this same spirit of hos- 
pitality was prevalent everywhere. The 
liverymen of the town provided an abund- 
ance of hacks, and there was one hack- 
man so anxious to have the honor of 
transporting the greatest number of club 
women to and from the station that his 
splendid pair of bays was almost winded 
when the affair was over." 

By the way, this illustrates the hollow- 



camp rebelled against the "Greaser* 7 ser- 
vants they were compelled to put up with. 
They therefore organized this club. A 
house in the central part of the town was 
leased, a matron was chosen, and assess- 
ments were collected large enough to se- 
cure a capable staff of Chinese servants. 
An executive committee of three buys all 
the supplies. The club is run on a family words or less) to the question, "Should 



"Women, like men, show strong party 
affiliation in State politics, but in matters 
of municipal interest they lose all sight of 
selfish considerations. Arguments against 
woman suffrage have been advanced in 
Colorado as elsewhere, but these are ot 
little weight. The country needs theYote 
of good women to offset the influence of 
ignorant voters from the black belt of the 
South and the pauper immigrants who 
pour in at Castle Garden. To say that 
women have not a better understanding of 
our country's needs than these classes of 
people is an impeachment of American 
patriotism. In Colorado women show 
much active interest at the polls. The 
press, the preachers, and the petticoats 
are moulding the interests of Colorado. 
I bow to the triumvirate willingly, aDd 
add, like the Grecian of old, 'May God 
long keep the tyrants, and may the tyran- 
ny last forever!" 

The Christian Endeavor Worlds the organ 
of the Christian Endeavor societies, is 
having a series of contests in answers to 
questions. A recent offer is for the best 
and brightest answer (in one hundred 



plan, and each family has a table of its 
own. There is a table d'hote for the un- 
married members. After four years of 
trial, the women declare that the club 



saves about fifty per cent, in the living ; Editorial Department, the Christian .En- 



expenses of each family, and enables them 
to have better service and better food. 
Internal dissensions are guarded against 
by a clause in the constitution which al- 
lows any person dissatisfied with the club 
to leave it without notice. 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 



Before the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles, Cal., a few days ago, ex-Gov. ' 
Alvah Adams of Colorado discussed equal I 
suffrage and its effect on the women of I 
the State. He said: 

"In Colorado we have a double stand- 
ard in money, but a single standard in 
ness of the prophecy that men will lose ' morals. Woman suffrage is there given 
all their chivalry and their good manners, not as a courtesy, but as a right. By de- 
and will cease to care to make things nying the right of suffrage to woman, a 
pleasant for women, when women have a State deprives her of the weapon by 
vote. , which she, the home-maker, can defend 

F. H. Stickney, president of the Board I her home, and forces her, in many cases, 
of Trade, gave the address of welcome, | to accept smaller wages than men for the 
and there was a good program, with talks " same labor. 

on such subjects as Primary Reforms, "In L^-Ti: Colorado gave women full suf- 
Travelling Libraries, Community Property I frage in questions of school matters. No 
Rights, Civic Improvement, Home Train- ; scandal in school politics has since been 
ing, Art in Schools, etc. Ellis Meredith ■" known. More than three-fourths of the 
spoke on The Press and the Club, and school officials and teachers are now worn- 
Prof. Theodosia Amnions, president of I en, and, in fact, the whole system is prac- 
the Colorado E. S. A., on Domestic Sci- | tically in the hands of women, 
ence, for which she is doing such good . "About ten years ago equal suffrage on 

all questions was granted to the women, 
and their influence has been marked. 
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work in the State Agricultural College. 

The object of the conference was to 
map out the work of the district for the 
coming year, and to give every federated 
club member a voice as to what she 
should or should not study. At the con- 
clusion of the program, every club repre- 
sented voted to select three lines of work 
upon which it would like the district to 
concentrate its efforts. Mrs. Ira L. Her- 
ron, president of the district, will select 



"The best source of information ttpi>d the wo* 
, manquestion that I know."— Clara jjar^in.. 

I ^ " u i3 , an armory of weapons to all who are tat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— Mary A. 
Livermore. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information n^xEuhiK what women are t^ci 
what they can J. : . ir.il what they should do. I* V 
the oldest of the women's papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— Julia Ward Howe. 

Sample copies of the Woma.VsJournal free 
on application. 



Better men are demanded for office, and 
temperance and moral legislation are 
often the result. The critics of women 
voters come chiefly from the saloon ele- 
ment and professional politicians, whose 
interests are assailed by them. 

"Suffrage has not in any degree lessened 

the refinement of the women of Colorado. 

t It has not caused public disturbances, and 



™T, £ 6Se l istS ' he three s P ecial lines' has not resulted in abandoned homes' and 
most favored, and present them to the j neglected children. 
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women be given the suffrage?" Three 
prizes,— $5, $3, 82. Only one answer may 
be sent by each contestant. Limit of 
time, July 3. Any one may try. Address 



deavor World, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 
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€be Roman's Column. ! erate habit we have ° f resigning, why, 

I if the Devil himself got on a Committee 

Published Fortnightly at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, j on which 1 was sitting, i would sit tight 

to have the privilege of voting against 
him, and not let God's cause go by de- 
fault! Be you Churchman, be you Non- 
conformist, be you a sub conscious Chris- 
tian calling yourself an agnostic, stick to- 
gether in fighting v this shame of our com- 
mon humanity. Bear in mind those quaint 
words of dear old Berridge, when an old 
friend informed him of the death of the 

! Countess of Huntingdon, adding, *Youdid 

A QUESTION OF JUSTICE. I not agree very well on earth, sir, but I 

have no doubt you will sing very harmo- 
G. Ames said at the recent : niously in heaven. 1 'Ay, ay!' responded 

the old man, solemnly shaking his hoary 
head; 'the Lord washed our hearts down 



Entered as second class matter at theBoston, Mass 
Post Office, Jan. 18. 1888. 



New Englaud Woman Suffrage Festival: \ 



We stand for simple, impartial justice. 
Whether women are inferior, superior, or 
equal to meu may be an open question for 
some centuries to come; but it has noth- 
ing to do with the right of women to a 
voice in their own affairs, 

The interests of men and women are 
united. If equal suffrage would destroy 
the womanly qualities, we should say let 
the ballot go. I should say let it go also 
in the case of men if it destroyed the 
manly qualities. But after experience we 
find that the use of the ballot by men is i 
educative, promotes self-respect, and 
tends to increase a man's usefulness to 
the community; and we do not see why it 
should not have the same effect in the 
case of women. When women come to a 
new function in society, they are of more 
value, not only to society, but in them- 
selves as women. If "to make a man a 
slave takes half his worth away," every 
unjust limitation placed upon the rights 
of women lessens their value. 

It is a noteworthy fact that there are 
almost no apostasies from our rauks, 
while there are constant conversions from 
the other side to our cause. People are 
converted before they know it. "Women 
go to bed remonstrants, and wake up in 
the morning suffragists. 



here; He'll wash our brains up there.' 

"Let us work with one heart together 
against evil down here, bearing with each 
other, in remembrance of the washing of 
the brains up there, of which we all 
stand in need." 

IN BEHALF OF WORKING GIRLS. 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch at the re- 
cent New England Suffrage Festival spoke 
on suffrage from the point of view of the 
wage earner. She said; 

The old home employments have come 
out into the great world of business. Men 
have organized industry, and transferred 
the spinning wheel from the chimney- 
corner to the Lowell mills. More than 
half of the cotton workers aro women. 
Legislators are beginning to deal with the 
age, the hours and conditions of women's 
labor. The people who say women may 
work, but must have no voice as to the 
conditions, remind me of the two Irish- 
men who went out one night to shoot 
their landlord. They lay in wait for an 
hour, and for two hours, but still he did 
not come. At last one of them put his 
head out and peered down the road, say- 
ing anxiously, "O Pat, I hope no harm 

I has come to the poor ould gentleman!" 
A similar generous solicitude weighs on 

[ the hearts of those men and women who 

say that men alone should legislate for 

working girls. Should the working girl 

not control the law that controls her? 

Slave Traffic. The Earl of Aberdeen pre- ! She who is the weakest of all the groups 



AGAINST WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 

A Conference of delegates from many 
philanthropic societies was lately held in 
London to consider the details of a 
scheme for the suppression of the White 



sided and many good speeches were made 
and good letters read. 

Ellice Hopkins wrote: 

"Stick together. Do not let differences 
of creed or diversity of operations divide 
you in fighting an evil which is not only 1 
infidelity to God, but infidelity to our ; 
own human nature, making the beast the 1 
master of the man. What I have found J 
the greatest obstacle to steady associated 
work for our Lord's kingdom on earth is, 
first, our wretched sectarian divisions, 
which make us constantly turn our arms 
against each other instead of against the 
forces of evil; and, secondly, when we 
have got together on a Committee, the 
moment something arises that we don't 
agree with, or some action is taken which 
we do not altogether endorse, the invet- 



in the industrial army, is the door of prej- 
udice to be shut in her face? 



PROF. BARTON ON THE BALLOT. 

Prof. Barton of the Institute of Tech- 
nology at a recent public meeting spoke 
on the home-maker's need of the ballot. 
He said: 

I shall speak of the need of the ballot 
not for the women who are exceptionally 
well educated or well read, but for, the 
ordinary woman. 

To have a true family in the completest 
sense, we need father, mother and child, 
and the father and mother must necees- 
sarily be coequal in partnership. If a 
person does not participate in any matter, 
that person has not the same interest to 
study it, to louk it up and understand it. 
This is the case with woman and public 



affairs. Woman has not the ballot; she is 
I taken up with minute family cares; and if 

■ she has nothing else, she must inevitably 
' be narrowed. But if she has the ballot, 

she has to study public questions in order 
to vote on them; she thus gets broadened, 
and consequently she broadens her hus- 
band and children. If she is narrowed, 
her husband cannot have the same admi- 
ration and respect for her that he other- 
wise would. A broad-minded mother 
also impresses herself more strongly upon 
the children, and has a greater influence 
upon them. I have watched in my own 
family the effect of my wife's having the 
same general training as myself, and of 
our coequal partnership; and I find that 
the children respect her vastly more than 
children respect their mothers in families 

■ where this tquality does not exist. 



RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 

The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its recent annual business 
meeting in Boston adopted resolutions as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we congratulate New Hamp- 
shire on having cast the largest vote for 
equal suifrage ever given by any New Eug- 
land State ; Massachusetts on having secured 
an equal guardianship law and an increased 
vote for suffrage in the Legislature ; Maine 
on having •btained letters from eighteen 
hundred" women taxpayers in 237 differ- 
ent towns, expressing their wish for the bal- 
lot; ' Vermont on increased activity and 
many new converts ; and Massachusetts,Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island upon having woman 
suffrage Governors. 

That we condole with Connecticut on the 
defeat of the bills for a woman factory in- 
spector and a woman's reformatory, and all 
the other bills that the women wanted; and 
we call attention to the contrast between Con- 
necticut and Colorado, where not one plank 
of either political party platform was enacted 
into law by the Legislature just adjourned, 
but a large number of bills were passed 
which were wanted on humanitarian 
grounds by the women, irrespective of 
party. 

That the registration of 856,000 women to 
970,000 men under the new National Suffrage 
law of Australia shows that when women 
have the full ballot they are glad to vote. 

Thatwe honor the memory of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and remind those who are praising 
his wisdom that he believed in the ballot for 
women. 

That, since more than nine-tenths of our 
teachers are wqmen, it is an anomaly that 
there is not one woman among the hundreds 
of speakers on the general program of the 
National Educational Association. It shows 
that the educators who made up the program 
need themselves to be educated. 

That equal suffrage means not competi- 
tion but co-operation between men and 
women; that the two together can accom— 
plish more than either alone; and that we 
will not cease our efforts till the opportunity 
for this co-opeiation is secured, not onlj in* 
the home but in the State and nation. 

A resolution was also adopted reaffirm- 
ing the utterance of the National Suffrage 
Convention in favor of international peace 
and arbitration, and protesting against 
the massacre of Jews in Russia. 



Mr. George W. Catr has just been elect- 
ed president of the Alumni Association of 
the Iowa State College, of which he and 
his wife, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, are 
both graduates. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE BALLOT. 

Mrs. Esther F. Bolaud, at the recent 
New England Suffrage Festival, spoke of 
the need of the ballot from the standpoint 
of a mother. - She said: 

An old Arabian proverb says, ''God found 
that he could not be everywhere so he 
made mothers. It seems to me that this 
expresses the highest possible conception 
of the sacred and tender relation of moth- 
erhood. 

Certainly, true women have always 
acted in the spirit of this saying, believ- 
ing that the nurture and guidance of the 
little ones committed to them is indeed a 
divine trust; and the reason that some- 
mothers look askance at the proposition 
to assume the responsibility of voting is 
because they fear it would detract from 
the beauty of the home life, or the per- 
formance of vitally important maternal 
duties. 

To meet this apprehension, it should be 
said that suffragists place just as high an 
estimate upon a mother's work in the 
home as do others, but we further hold 
that the additional duties of citizenship 
would not only not interfere with a con- \ 
scientious discharge of the purely woman- 
ly functions, but would positively aid a 
woman therein. 

Granting, therefore, for the moment, 
that the range of a mother's activities 
should not extend beyond such work as 
directly pertains to the welfare of her 
children, it is pertinent to ask if she can 
adequately carry out this high aim with- 
out giving serious attention to many mat- 
ters outside the four walls of home, and 
commonly thought to be outside a wo- 
man's sphere. Let us consider this. j 

Is it not clear that the welfare of chil- 
dren and their futi\je success in life is 
very closely bound up in the schools 
which they attend? 

Does not their health largely depend 
upon the sanitary condition not only of 
the school buildings in which so much of 
their time is spent, but also of the streets 
and other places of public resort? 

Is not their physical well-being further 
affected by the regulations of the Board 
of Health? — the protection afforded them 
from contagious diseases; the keeping 
pure of the milk and water supply; the 
preservation of food from adulteration, 
and numberless other matters which come 
directly under the control of whom? 
Mothers? Not at all; under the control 
of municipal or State authorities. 

The experience of the people of Ithaca 
is a most painful illustration of the truth 
of this statement, for the recent epidemic 
of typhoid fever, which cost so many pre- 
cious lives and caused so much sorrow, is 
said to have beeu due to the negligence of 
certain officials in not protecting the water ' 
supply trom contamination. 

As further illustrating my position, let 
me recall that several years ago a bill was 
introduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature which provided for the better pro- 
tection of milk. "This would seem to be a 
measure which would receive universal 
approval; but, inconceivable as it may 
seem, there were actually men who op- 
posed the bill as being too stringent. 
They declared that the adulterant most 
commonly used, and which, by magnifi- 
cent irony, they termed "benefit," was 
not positively poisonous to the human in- 
fant, although destitute of nutritive value. 

I took occasion to relate the incident of 
this debate to a young mother who, I 
happened to know, was experiencing great 
difficulty in procuring pure milk for her 
baby, and I casually asked her if she 
could see any connection between voting 
for members of the Legislature who would 
favorlaws safeguarding her baby in this 
matter, and her duty as a mother. I had 
in mind a previous conversation in which 
she had loftily disclaimed any interest in 



suffrage declaring that she saw no use in I the province of law to deal. If jyoudouht 
women's voUng^that it was simply a this read a report of the Watch and Warj 
question of whether a Democrat or a He- , Society, and learn how much can be done 



*ovince of law to deal. 
woe en's voting, that it was simply 
auestion of whether a Democrat or a IU- -*, 

publican got in, and this made no differ- through legal enactments an I their «. 
ence to her- for her part, it took all of her forcement, by way of safe-guarding youth 
time to take proper care of her baby, es- fro,- 
pecially as she could not depend on get- j V 
ting pure mi'k for it, and had to pepton- infr 



from numerous perils. 

We hear a good deal about the refining 
uence of 



ting pure _ 

ize and sterilize every drop it drank. My 
question put the matter in an entirely new 
, light, and after pondering for a moment, 
she was bright enough to admit that vot- 
ing for law-makers might be as necessary 
for the protection of her infant as steriliz- 
ing its milk. 

Leaving the physical side of child-train- 
ing, which forms so large a part of a 
mother's work, it is undeniable that the 
moral views which mothers strive to in- 
still are influenced by the standards of 
public officials, the personal character of 
those who are honored with office, as well 
as their official action upon many matters 
which bear upon the moral welfare of the 
community. Many solicitous mothers 
seem oblivious to these facts, and really 
believe that they can safely entrench their 
little ones in the beautiful environment 
of home, surrounding them with all kinds 
of strong and gracious influences which 
will protect them from harm. But, friends, 
our children do not spend one half their 
waking hours in our presence, and from 
the moment that we enter our little four- 
year-olds in a kindergarten, we have 
placed them under conditions which we 
do not control, to be moulded by others 
than ourselves No mother can accompany 
her children everywhere, and it not infre- 
quently happens that, despite the most 
judicious home training a mother is capa- 
ble of giving, she sees her efforts thwart- 
i ed by forces outside of the home, and j competence of public officials? 



art. How many thousand 
dollars must be expended in storing oai 
museums, libraries, halls of schoolhouses 
and so on, with ennobling works of art, 
to be seen occasionally by the few, in 
order to offset the daily influence of the 
coarse and demoralizing posters which 
confront our children on their way to, and 
from school, outraging their sense of pro- 
priety and lowering their standard oi 
taste? Yet this, like the other matters to 
which I have referred, comes directlj 
within the jurisdiction of our public offi- . 
cials. 

Leaving this line of thought, I should 
like to show that mothers are handicapped 
in their work by the lessening of respect 
for their authority, because they are not 
trusted with the ballot. What inference 
is a son likely to draw when he once re- 
alizes that his mother is not permitted to 
exercise a right not deemed too onerous 
for any twenty-one-year-old lad? Bat 
time presses, and I must hasten. If I 
have succeeded in showing that the spe- 
cial work of child-training which falls to 
mothers is greatly modified by these va- 
ried outside-of home conditions, does it 
not follow that mothers would be attend- 
ing very strictly to the particular business 
entrusted to them should they strive 
through the ballot, as well as in other 
ways now open to them, to ensure that 
their children shall not be morally or 
physically imperilled by the laxity or in- 



many a heart-broken woman has seen a 
beloved son, or daughter perchance, go 
down in disgrace because of baneful con- 
ditions which were encountered away 
from the fireside, conditions with which a 
mother cannot cope. 

There are many snares set for the feet 
of frail humanity, but I suppose we shall 
all agree that the menace of the saloon is 
one of the gravest. This is not the place 
in which to discuss how this danger may 
best be met; but it is universally admit- 
ted that society must protect itself from 
it in some way. So every year, every 
man in this State, of whatever grade of 
intelligence, of whatever standard of mo- 
rality, unless actually an idiot or crimi- 
nal, is permitted to express at the polls 
how he thinks the liquor traffic should be 
regulated, while women, the class in the 
community of which men profess to think 
most highly, are excluded from any par- 
ticipation whatever in this important de- 
cision. 

Personally, I have never cared to work 
for so-called license suffrage, because it is 
not clear to me that it would avail much 



It certainly seems to us so, and we think 
it is high time that conscientious mothers, 
and women who are not mothers, should 
consider what their attitude should be 
toward the righteous reform measure 
which we advocate. 

Without, then, abating to the slightest 
extent the watchful mother care which 
must surround well-nigh every waking 
moment of little children, without absolv- 
ing ourselves, or wishing to absolve our- 
selves, from one of the arduous duties 
which motherhood imposes; without 
straining, through devotion to outside-of* 
home interests, the beautiful ties which 
exist between a mother and her growing 
boys and girls, let us reach out for added 
power wherewith better to acquit our- 
selves of the trust which we cheerfully 
assume. 

Let us, with persistent zeal, but with 
dignified, calm and unruffled demeanor, 
press our claim for the privilege. of co- 
operating with the men of this Common- 
wealth in strengthening the powers which 
make for righteousness, and which help 
to remove from the path of the young and 



unless exercised in connection with full frail, temptations that lure to death or ! 



suffrage; but, whether worth much or lit 
tie, the injustice of withholding it is so 
obvious that I should think fair-minded 
men, even if not believers in full suffrage, 
would demand that at least this one dis- 
crimination against the women of this 
Commonwealth be removed. 

Not less demoralizing than the saloon 
are other evils against which mothers 
must fortify their children. Do you think 
that Turkish parlors, gambling clubs, 
second-class hotels, theatres and dance- 
halls with bars attached, and kindred 
abominations, would not only be tolerated, 
but in some cases actually licensed, if the 
mothers of Boston took part in the elec- 
tion of the officials whose duty it is to sup- 
press these evils, or at least to reduce 
them to a minimum? 

No one claims that we can "make men 

good by law," but everyone who chooses 

j to think will see that we can prevent men 

from wantonly corrupting others bv 

means with which it is entirely within 



moral shipwreck. 



MARRYING "IN GOOD FAITHT 

"The United States government has 
laid down a rule that of ficers of the United 
States army shall not marry unless they 
do so in good faith," is the curious and 
superfluous-looking way in which a spe- 
cial despatch from Leavenworth to the 
Kansas City Journal reads. The despatch 
adds: "The news has caused a sensation 
at Fort Leavenworth among officers who 
were indiscreet enough in the Philippines 
to marry women whom they never intend- 
ed to *love and respect.' Some time ago 
the United States government learned 
that army officers had married Filipino 
women during their stay on the island 
and had deserted them when they de- 
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parted for this country. This did not 
look well to the War Department, and an 
investigation was made. The investiga- 
tion revealed, it is said, numerous cases 
of the kind mentioned above. Dozens of 
officers of the rank of lieutenant and cap- 
tain married Filipino women, it is said, 
and then abandoned them." 

BOYCOTTING A WOMAN. 

A curious case of sex prejudice has 
arisen in Washington, D. C. 
The Washington Post says editorially: 

THE FACULTY OR THE STUDENTS? 

In this matter of the School of Compar- 
ative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy, Co- 
lumbian University, it would be interest- 
ing to know whether its affairs are man- 
aged by the faculty or the students. At 
first glance the question would seem to 
be frivolous, not to say absurd; but it has 
been raised, nevertheless, and seems to be 
entitled to consideration. 

In the class of nine who have just qual- 
ified for the degree of D. C. L., there is 
one woman, and of the remaining eight, 
seven young gentlemen have combined to 
prevent her from receiving the degree. 
They have informed the president of the 
University that Mrs. Bailey, the woman 
in question, is not sufficiently grounded 
in the basic principles — whatever they 
maybe; that she has not the intellectual 
grasp necessary; and that to make her a 
doctor of civil law will be "detrimental" 
to the class; They find fault with her 
thesis, which is not up to the lofty stand- 
ard which they have established, and they 
allege that the professors, to the number 
of five or six, agree with them. On these 
grounds, and perhaps others which they 
do not think it proper to specify, they an- 
nounce their determination to abstain 
from all participation in the commence- 
ment celebration — thereby bereaving it of 
those accessories of grace and charm and 
chivalry which they alone can furnish. 
Only one man in the class has held aloof 
from this noble demonstration — Sefior Al- 
fredo Alvarez Calderon, of Peru, whose 
identity we are very glad to establish. 

The question remains: Is Columbian 
University conducted and controlled by 
its duly appointed officials, or by the 
members of the graduating class in the 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence and 
Diplomacy? If by the officials, why do 
they not conduct and control it? If by 
the graduating class, why not discharge 
the faculty and so reduce expenses? This 
uncertainty is a little bit confusing to the 
public mind. Incidentally, it puts a strain 
upon the public temper. 

The Washington Post of May 27 says: 

"The dissatisfaction among some of the 
members of the class of candidates for the 
degree of civil laws at the Columbian Uni- 
versity concerning the bestowal of the 
same degree upon a woman, Mrs. Emma 
Reba Bailey, has found neither sympathy 
nor toleration among the gentlemen who 
comprise the faculty. Yesterday the dis- 
gruntled ones who took their grievance to 
Dr. Needham, the dean of the Law School 
and also the president of the college, had 
a deaf ear turned to their protest. 

4 *There are nine members of the class 
who have been recommended for the de- 



gree of doctor of civil laws, and of these 
nine Mrs. Bailey is the only woman. She 
has been studying law for several years, 
and has steadily progressed, taking a 
higher degree each year. She had the 
distinction of being the first woman ever 
admitted to the Law School of Columbian 
University, and only made application 
after she had graduated as bachelor of 
laws and master of laws at the Washing- 
ton College of Law in this city. Every 
year there had been candidates for ad- 
mission among the f emioine sex, but the 
young men, as well as the faculty, op- 
posed their admission, and the barriers 
were not removed until Mrs. Bailey was 
granted admission. This created much 
discussion, but numerous precedents at 
other prominent colleges caused heated 
argument to subside, and everything 
moved along smoothly. Mrs. Bailey and 
the boy students became the best of 
friends, and last June, when she received 
her degree as master of laws from Co- 
lumbian University, she was accorded an 
ovation. 

"Last fall, when it became known that 
Mrs. Bailey was to enter the class study- 
ing for the degree of doctor of civil laws, 
which is one of the highest degrees given 
by the university, and the highest within 
the gift of the law school, there was an 
even greater discussion than had taken 
place upon her admission to the lower 
class. The trouble seems to have been 
due to an unwillingness on the part of the 
young men to share this extremely diffi- 
cult honor with a member of the opposite 
sex. Mrs. Bailey gained admittance to 
the School of Jurisprudence through a 
special grant of the executive board. 
This permission was necessary, since she 
was the first woman to become a member 
of this class, and when she is given her 
degree on June 2, she will have the unique 
honor of being the first woman in the 
United States to recei/e it. 

"To a reporter of the Post, Dr. Need- 
ham said: 'Mrs. Bailey regularly entered 
for the degree, upon application to the 
executive committee, the school not being 
generally open to women. She has taken 
the regular course with the class. Her 
work has been duly approved and passed 
by several professors in charge. Her the- 
sis, "Shall the Power of the President Be 
Extended or Restricted?" is a very able 
paper, and upon its presentation was read 
and passed upon by the faculty, so that it 
was not merely decided upon by one com- 
petent professor, but by several, after first 
having passed through the hands of a 
reader. There has been no discrimination 
in her behalf on the part of the faculty. 
She has worked hard and well. She is 
entitled to receive the degree in course, 
and it will be conferred in the same man- 
ner as upon the other graduates." 

" 'And if the young men carry out their 
threat of not appearing upon the stage on 
graduation night, Dr. Needham?' sug- 
gested the reporter. 

" 'Only those present will receive their 
degrees,' answered the president of Col- 
umbian University. 

"It seems that the question of Mrs. 
Bailey's receiving the degree of D. C. L. 
was brought to a focus when it became 
known that the degree was to be con- 
ferred individually and not upon the class 



as a body. The young men objected to 
having a woman come forward, and in 
the same manner as themselves receive the 
hood which is the insignia of the degree, 
and the conferring of which forms quite 
an attractive ceremony. 

"Alfredo Alvarez Calderon, son of the 
Minister of Peru, distinguished himself 
by refusing to become associated with his 
fellow-students in their protest against 
Mrs. Bailey. 

'"The names of the students who ex- 
pressed their dissent to the faculty are 
Edwin Dutton of Maryland, John K. 
Hench of Pennsylvania, Samuel Herrick 
of Pennsylvania, Alexander Kent of the 
District of Columbia, George McLanahan 
of New York, Haskell Talley of Tennessee, 
and Luther Walter of Kentucky. 

"The Bailey controversy has naturally 
excited much comment in the various 
branches of the Columbian University, 
The majority of the students are decided- 
ly in sympathy with Mrs. Bailey, as she 
is well known and very popular." 

The only one of the young men who 
stuck to the determination not to take his 
degree with a woman was Haskell B. Tal- 
ley of Tennessee, the president of the class. 
The eight others received their sheepskins 
with Mrs. Bailey. 

The 66,000 appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington for travel- 
ing libraries was vetoed by Governor Mc- 
Bride, and the libraries will revert to the 
State Federation for support. Two years 
ago the twelve libraries turned over to the 
State were valued at $600, and at that time 
the State voted 32,000 for their mainten- 
ance. 

Mes. Ida H. Hakpee, whose equal suf 
frage department has been a feature of 
the N. Y. Sun for more than seven years^ 
is now supplying the same department 
to the Chicago Tribune, and a daily in a 
leading Southern city proposes to begin 
publishing it next autumn. Mrs. Harper 
will then be reaching the East, the West 
and the South. 

Mrs. Too Tin, the Chinese Christian 
teacher and editor, who was going to New 
York to rejoin her husband and open a 
school for Chinese children, now after six 
| weeks of captivity in the Pacific Mail shed, 
San Francisco, is to be released on bond 
and permitted to travel to Montreal, 
where she will remain pending the re- 
ceipt of a certificate from China establish, 
ing her right of entry as a student. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames said at the New 
England Woman Suffrage Festival: "I am 
an American and a democrat in the truest 
sense of the word. I have been abroad 
and seen cities with beautifully clean 
streets and splendid architecture, and 
then have come home to our half-cleaned 
streets and have felt notwithstanding that 
I was in a higher civilization. I would 
rather live in America than in Berlin. A 
government of the people, however im- 
perfect, is better for the people than any 
government that can be imposed upon 
them from without. All classes of my 
countrymen and countrywomen are going 
to benefit by equal suffrage. There is a 
future coming which will be as much 
higher than this as this is higher than 
Berlin." 
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WOMEN'S HELP NEEDED. 



Rev. Frederick B. Allen, city mission- 
ary of the Episcopal Church in Boston, 
and secretary of the Watch and Ward So- 
ciety, said at a recent public meeting: 

Under a representative government, the 
execution of law is absolutely dependent 
on public sentiment. We may have any 
amount of good legislation on the statute _ 
book, but it is ineffective and f utile if not | 



I but she learns also to have a respect for 
I logic and the course of history; and she 
' sees that history is a movement toward 
the freedom of mankind— a movement of 
which this is a part. Men and women 
now work together in every activity of 
life but one, and it is absurd to suppose 
they will remain unequal in that one. So 
long as they meet as equals in the church, 
in society, in education and industry, the 
logic of events is forcing them on to meet 
as equals in public affairs. The struggle 



sustained by public sentiment. But who | of the Greeks against the Persians was tor 
forms this public sentiment that stands ! the freedom of the human mind; that of 
behind the law? Ask the policeman, or \ the French Revolution, for the freedom of 
anyone concerned in law-enforcement,and ■ human action; the American Revolution 
he will tell you the public sentiment ' for the freedom of private property; and 
which counts is that which is recorded by j the woman's rights movement is for the 
the ballot. But half the community is freedom of the will— the freedom of the 



silent when these questions are decided 
In many of these fights for righteousness 
which the Watch and Ward Society has 
waged, I have longed deeply that the 
wives, mothers and sisters might have a 
vote. I will not say that they have not in- 
fluence now, but it is imperfect, inade- 
quate and indirect. As a rule, men man- 
age the business, and women the homes; 
therefore men see that the laws relating 
to property are sharply and strongly car- 
ried out, but the laws relating to the pro- 
tection of the home and of public morals 
are ineffectively enforced. If women 
could vote, I am sure that this other part 
of legislation would be carried out also. 
At present, if a man steals, the police 
chase him from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
If he only ruins the daughters of the poor, 
he is not pursued with half the zeal or 
severity. 

But it is said that women are not all 
good; that many women would turn out 
to defend the saloons and other evil re- 
sorts. That is a most fallacious argu- 
ment. An Irishman was shown the 
broken statue of Victory, and, looking at 
the mutilated figure, he said, "Bedad, is 
that Victory? I'd like to see the other 
woman !" Now, I am not worrying about 
the other woman — the bad woman. In 
the saloons there are nine men to one 
woman, and in the churches two or three 
women to one man. I have no fear of any 
incursion of evil if women were allowed 
to register their moral earnestness at the 
polls. I advocate the ballot for women 
not so much as a privilege as a duty — not 
because they want it so much, but because 
we need them sorely. I long to have 
them allowed to have their voices heard 
in favor of those things that are just, true, 
pure, lovely and of good report, iu this 
great fight that is always going on be- 
tween light and darkness. 



human 
tion 



soul to work out its own salva- 



GERMAN NOTES. 



The first statistics have just come to 
hand on the effects of the law requiring 
the government to take charge of children 
whose parents neglect their duties. These 
figures refer to Prussia only, but the num- 
bers are no less significant. We are in- 
formed that while under the old law the 
average number of children educated un- 
der State supervision during a whole year 
was 156, under the new law 2,885 were 
provided for during the six months from 
April 1, 1901, to Oct. 1 of the same year. 
These statistics also say that of profes 



PROF. SOULE ON PROGRESS. 

Prof. Annah May Soule of Mt. Holyoke 
College, at the recent New England Suf- 
frage Festival spoke on suffrage, from the 
point of view of the college-bred woman. 
She said: 

This question is always asked me: "Why 
do women want to vote? Men are good. 
Many of our laws are more favorable to 
women than to men." Some of the legis- 
lation that women are expected to enjoy 
reminds roe of a picnic party I once saw 
on the train, consisting of nrother, aunts, 
and a small boy. The little boy wriggled 
and fretted till his mother finally took 
him and set him down hard, saying, with 
emphasis: "Now you sit down where I've 
sot you. We've brought you out to have 
a good time, and you're going to have it!" 

I have a great respect for men. They 
are good, true, chivalric, and loyal. The 
Lord made them so to match the women. 
To know how good they are, you only 
need to be educated with them. A wo- 
man who studies at a c< educati nal col- 
lege learns to have a profound respect for 



I Later she spent all her leisure in studying 
horticulture, until she became an author- 
ity in this line, and with her sayings she 
bought property near Berlin and founded 
a school of horticulture for women. After 
twenty-two years of dentistry, she re- : 
signed her practice to one of her sisters^ 
and resolved to devote the rest of her life 
entirely to this work. Forty-two students 
of the school, together with a large num. 
ber of its graduates, and Dr. Petersen of 
Hamburg, her friend who took the degree 
with her at Baltimore, celebrated the day 
with her. 

Mrs. Ingeborg von Bronsart lately 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
her debut as a musician. She appeared 
before the public for the first time as a 
pianist at St. Petersburg in 1853. After 
her marriage to the manager of the Royal 
Theatre at Hanover in Germany she 
gave up that profession and devoted 
most of her time to composing. Besides 
a large number of songs and of composi- 
tions for the piano, 'cello, and violin, she 
has composed operas that were very suc- 
cessful. One of them, tl Jery and Bately," 
has been given at fifteen different thea- 
tres; another, "Hiarne," at five. A new 
one will soon be finished. Mrs. Bronsart. 
is also the composer of the march, "Kaiser 
Wilhelm I," which was played at the 

1^, ! opening of the Women's Exposition at the < 
sional criminals in Germany, one-ninth I t. -p ■ 

were illegitimate children, and one-third | g 

had lost their parents before they were 

fourteen — a striking illustration of the 

importance of home influences on moral 

development. I 

The president of the Women's Aid So- I 
ciety at Munich, who as an owner of taxa- ' 
ble property has a right to vote at muni- I 
cipal elections, went to the polls in person I 
this year for the first time. Hitherto it 
has been the custom for German women 
entitled to vote to send a male substitute 
to the polls with their votes. She was 
looked upon with some surprise, bnt was 
allowed to cast hervote without objection. 

Eight young women havebeen examined 
for the profession of librarians at Berlin. 
This is thefirstcase in which women have ' 
prepared themselves for this work in Ger- 
many. The examination included Latin, 
history, literature, the management of 
libraries, and practical exercises. The 
women had been instructed for five 
months by the Superintendent Librarian 
oi the Prussian House of Representatives, 
Professor Wolfstieg. He examined them 
before a large audience of men and wom- 
en. All the candidates passed satisfac- 
torily. 
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her brother as well as her sister 



Dr. Elvira Castner, of Marienfelde, near 
Berlin, recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her examination for 
the Doctoiate of Dental Surgery at tba 
University of Baltimore. She began her 
career as a teacher, and was the second 
woman from Germany (Dr. Tiburtius- 
Hirschfeld having been the first) who 
crossed the oce^n to study a new profes- 
sion that might be opeued to German 
women. She was not only a successful I 
dentist herself, but also iuduced her two | 
worker; 1 sisters to take up the same profession » 
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CELEBRATION OF LUCY STONE'S BIRTH- 
DAY, AUGUST 13. 

* 

It was voted by the National Convention 
in New Orleans to recommend to the suf- 
frage clubs throughout the United States 
that the birthdays of our three most dis- 
tinguished pioneers should be celebrated: 
Lucy Stone's Aug. 13, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton's Nov. 12, and Susan B. Anthony's 
Feb. 15. 
The undersigned committee has been 
» appointed to suggest a program for the 
use of such clubs as are willing to com- 
memorate the occasion of Lucy Stone's 
birthday. The program is merely sug- 
gestive, and clubs should consider it only 
as a basis upon which to work. 

As August is usually a hot month, it is 
recommended that the celebration should 
take the form of a lawn party. The pro- j 
gram could be presented from a porch, on : 
the shady side of a house, with seats in . 
front to accommodate friends. Light re- I 
freshments, which always add sociability 
and interest to occasions of this kind, j 
could be served from a tent on the lawn, 
or in the house. If Aug. 13 does nob 
prove a convenient day, any other day 
during the month would answer. 

A valuable suggestion has been made by 
one of the friends of Lucy Stone, and that \ 
is that every suffragist who cannot attend 
a celebration of the birthday, or take part | 
in one, shall devote as many hours on 
that day to some kind of suffrage work as 
ghe would have expended in attending a 
meeting, or in arranging for one. This 
suggestion may well be extended to the 
members of those clubs that do not feel 
able to arrange a public meeting. The , 
work might be writing letters to uncou- \ 
verted friends; distributing suffrage liter- 
ature; circulating enrolment cards; writ- 
ing an article for the press; trying to get 
new members to the club; or soliciting 
subscriptions for the Woman's Journal, 
If a suffragist is spending the month at a 
summer resort, she could invite- a few 
ladies to her room at her hotel, and talk 
about woman suffrage to them, or read 
them a biographical sketch of Lucy Stone, 
or some good suffrage article. 

It would seem especially fitting that 
clubs which are in need of m(5ney should 
utilize this occasion for doing permanent 
suffrage work and benefiting their treas- 
ury at the same time. If all members of the 
clubs would agree upon this day to solicit 
subscriptions for the Woman's Journal^ 
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a paper devoted to the cause and estab- 
lished by Lucy Stone, the gospel of wo- 
man suffrage would be sown, and the 
premium for the Journal would "be 
placed in the treasury of the club. Un- 
doubtedly some clubs would be willing to 
make this arrangement in addition to 
holding a public meeting. 

The following suggestive program is of- 
fered for the use of clubs: 

1. Music. 

2. Brief biography of Lucy Stone 
(The abridgment of the biography of 
Lucy Stone published in this week's 
Woman's Column might be read by 
one person, or the biography might be 
divided into three parts: 1, Lucy 
Stone's girlhood; 2, Lucy Stone's 
first efforts for the rights of women; 
3, the work of her maturer years. If 
it is desired to make the program 
brief, copies of this biography might 
be obtaiued at the Woman's Col- 
umn Office and distributed to the 
guests, who could read the biography 
at home, and this part of the program 
might then be omitted.) 



3. Heading of selected poem, "In Me- 
moriam " 

(Several poems written at the time 
of Lucy Stone's death will be found 
iu the Woman's Journal of June 27. ) 

4. Brief Address— "What the Women 
of the Twentieth Century Owe to Lu- 
cy Stone and her Work." 

5. The Gains within the Life Time of 
Lucy Stone. 

6. Quotations from Lucy Stone in an- 
swer to roll-call. 

(A list of these will be found in the 
Woman's Journal,) 

7. Singing. 

Souvenirs for this occasion may be se- 
cured at the National Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, Warren, O., at the rate of one dollar 
per hundred. These consist of diamond- 
shaped cards, tied with yellow ribbon, 
and containing small but good portraits 
of Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, ") 
Alice Stone Blaciwell, f 
Mary J. Coggeshall, ^ Com, 

Ellis Meredith, I 

Ali»a C Ayery, M. D. J 
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LUCV STONfc. 

Lucy Stone was born Aug. 13, ISIS, on 
a farm near West Brookfield, Mass. She 
was the daughter of Francis Stone and 
Hannah Matthews, and was the eighth of 
nine children. She came of good New 
England stock. Her great grandfather 
fought in the French and Indian War; her 
grandfather was an officer in the War of 
the Revolution, and afterwards captain of 
four hundred men in Shay's Rebellion. 
Her father was a prosperous farmer, much 
respected by his neighbors, but fully im- 
bued with the idea of the right of hus- 
bands to rule over their wives, as were 
most men of his generation. Her mother 
was an excellent Christian woman, who 
submitted conscientiously. 

Little Lucy grew up a healthy, vigorous 
child, noted for fearlessness and truthful- 
ness, a good scholar, and a hard worker 
in the house and on the farm, sometimes ; 
driving the cows barefooted by starlight 
before the sun was up, when the dew on 
the grass was so cold that she would stop 
on a flat stone and curl one small bare 
foot up against the other leg to warm it. 
Everyone on the farm worked. The 
mother milked eight cows the night be- 
fore Lucy was born, and said regretfully, 
when informed of the sex of the new 
baby, "Ok, dear! I am sorry it is a girl. 
A woman's life is so hard!" 

The little girl early became indignant at 
the way she saw her mother and other 
women treated by their husbands and by 
the laws, and she made up her childish 
mind that those laws must be changed. 
Reading the Bible one day, while still a 
child, she came upon the text, "Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee." At first she wanted to I 
die. Then she resolved to go to college, 
study Greek and Hebrew, read the Bible 
in the original, and satisfy herself whether 
such texts were correctly translated. 

Her father felt no surprise when his 
sons wanted to go to college; it was the 
usual wish of intelligent young men; but 
when his daughter wanted to go, he said 
to his wife, "Is the child crazy?" He 
would give her no financial help. The 
young girl had to earn the money herself. 
She picked berries and chestnuts, and 
sold them to buy books. For years she 
taught district schools, studying and 
teaching alternately. She soon became 
known as a successful teacher. Once she 
was engaged to teach a "winter school" 
which had been broken up by the big boys 
throwing the master head-foremost out of 
the window into a deep snowdrift. As a 
rule, women were not thought competent 
to teach the winter term of school, be- 
cause then the big boys were released 
from farm work and were able to attend. 
In a few days she had this difficult school 
in perfect order, and the big boys who 
had made the trouble became her most 
devoted lieutenants; yet she received only 
a fraction of the salary paid to her un- 
successful predecessor. At the low wages 
received by women teachers, it took her 
until she was 25 to earn the money to carry 
her to Oberlin, then the only college in 
the country that admitted women. Cross- 
ing Lake Erie from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
she could not afford a stateroom, but 
slept on deck on a pile of grain sacks, 



few* 



I amouK horses and freight, with a 
I other women who, like herself, could 
only pay for a "deck passage." 

At Oberlin she earned her way by teach- 
ing in the preparatory department of the 

i college, and by doing housework in the 

I Ladies' Boarding Hall at three cents an 

I hour. Most of the students were poor, 

' and the college furnished them board at a 
dollar a week. But she could not afford 
even this small sum, and during most of 

I her- course she cooked her food in her 

| own room, boarding herself at a cost of 

1 less than fifty cents a week. She had only 

! one new dress during her college course, a 
cheap print, and she did not go home once 

I during the four years; but she thoroughly 
enjoyed her college life, and found time 

I also for good works. 

Oberlin was a station on the "under- 

| ground railroad," a town of strong anti- 

' slavery sympathies, and many fugitive 
slaves settled there. A school was start- 
ed to teach them to read, and Lucy Stone 
was asked to take charge of it. The col- 
ored men, fresh from slavery and densely 
ignorant, still felt it beneath their dignity 
to be taught by a woman. Without let- 
ting her know this, the committee took 
her to the school and introduced her to 
them as their teacher, thinking they 
would not like to express their objections 

in her presence. But there was a murmur f garded as too sacred for any church (r- 
of dissatisfaction, and presently a tall | hall to be opened for a woman's rigli" 



clined to write it. Nearly forty y ears 
afterwards, when Oberlin celebrated it* 
semi centennial, she was invited to be one 
of the speakers at that great gathering, 
So the world moves. 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her first 
woman's rights lecture the same year,ia 
the pulpit of her brother's church at 
Gardner, Mass. Soon after, she was en- 
gaged to lecture regularly for the Anti- 
Slavery Society. She mixed a great deal 
of woman's rights with her antislayerj 
lectures. One night, after her heart had 
been particularly stirred on the woman 
question, she put into her lecture so mnch 
of woman's rights and so little of aboli- 
tion that her friend, Rev. Samuel May, the " 
agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, *ho ■. 
arranged her meetings, felt obliged to tell \ 
her that, on the anti- slavery platform, this * 
would not do. She answered: "Iknowit, 
but I could not help it. I was a womaa 
before I was an abolitionist, and I must 
speak for the women." She resigned her 
position as lecturer for the Anti-Slayer] 
Society, intending to devote herself who!*: 
ly to women's rights. They were nz}--, 
unwilling to give her up, however, as rtti 
had been one of their most effective, 
speakers; and it was fiu ally arranged that] 
she should speak for them Saturday «teb-J 
iogs and Snndays — times which were :ij 



man, very black, stood up and said he had 
nothing against Miss Stone personally, 
but he was free to confess that he did not 
like the idea of being taught by a woman. 
She persuaded them, however, that it 
would be fox their advantage to learn 
from anybody who could teach them to 
read; and her dusky pupils soon became 
much attached to her. When the Ladies' 
Boarding Hall took fire, during her tem- 
porary absence, many members of her col- 
ored class rushed to the fire, bent on sav- 
ing her effects. She was told on her re- 
turn that a whole string of colored men 



meeting — and during the rest of the ivc-d 
she should lecture for woman's rights ot 
her own responsibility. 

Her adventures during the m-*[ in 
years would fill a volume. No i-iic!^ 
association was organized until long aJi^i 
this time. She had no cooperation andaj 
backing, and started out absolutely alone. 
So far as she knew, there were only a few 
persons in the whole country who had* 
any sympathy with the idea of equal'' 
rights. She put up the posters for ba 
own meetings with a little package of J 
tacks and a stone picked up from the ! 



had arrived upon the scene one after street. Sometimes the boys followed her, 



another, each demanding breathlessly, 
"Where is Miss Stone's trunk?" 

Her first public speech was made dur- 
ing her college course. The colored peo- 
ple got up a celebration of the anniversary 
of West Indian emancipation, and invited 
her to be one of the speakers. The presi- 
dent of the college and some of the pro- 
fessors were also invited. She gave her 

i address among the rest, and thought 
nothing of it. The next day she was sum- 
moned before the Ladies' Board. They 
represented to her that it was unwomanly 
and unscriptural for her to speak in pub- 
lic. The president's wife said: "Did you 
not feel yourself very much out of place 
up there on the platform among all those 
men? Were you not embarrassed and 
frightened?" "Why, no, Mrs. Mahan," 
she answered. " 'Those men' were Presi 
ident Mahan and my professors, whom I 
meet every day in the class-room. I was 
not afraid of them at all!" She was al- 
lowed to go, with an admonition. 

At the end of her course she was ap- 
pointed to write an essay to be read at 
commencement, but was notified that one 
of the professors would have to read it 
for her, as it would not be proper for a 

: woman to read her own essay in public. 

1 Rather than not read it herself, she de- 



hooting and preparing to tear the poster* : 
down. Then she would stop and call tie j 
boys about her, and hold a preliminary j 
meeting in the street, until she had won ' 
them all over and persuaded them to let j 
her posters alone. Once a hymn-book , 
was thrown, striking her on the neckso i 
violently that she was almost stunned. ■ 
Once in winter a pane of glass was re- 
moved from the window behind the 
speaker's stand, a hose was put throngh, I 
and she was suddenly deluged with ice- ! 
cold water while she was speaking. She . 
put on her shawl, and continued her lee- ' 
1 ure. Pepper was burned, spitballs vere 
thrown, and all sorts of things done to 
break up the meetings, but generallj . 
without success, '■ 

She. travelled over a large part of the . 
United States. In most of the tows ' 
where she lectured, no woman had ever 
spoken in public before, and curiosity at- 
tracted immense audiences. . The speaker . 
was a great surprise to them. The gen- ; 
eral idea of a woman's rights advocate, on 
the part of those who had never seen one, : 
was of a tall, gaunt, angular woman, iriti 
aggressive manners, a masculine airand* 
strident voice, scolding at the men. In- ■ 
stead, they found a tiny woman, witt \ 
quiet, unassuming manners, a winning 
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' presence, and the sweetest voice ever pos- I 
sessed by a public speaker. This voice 
became celebrated. It was so musical j fee might keep some one away; and partly 



pie as possible should hear and be con- | The accouut of her later years must be 
verted, and she feared that an admission ■ condensed into a few lines. She and her 



and delicious that persons who had once 
heard her lecture, hearing her utter a few 
words years afterwards, on a railroad car 
or in a stage-coach, where it was too dark 
to recognize faces, would at once ex- 
claim unhesitatingly, "That is Lucy 
Stone!" 



from something of the Quaker feeling that 
it was wrong to take pay for preaching 
the Gospel. She economized in every 
way. When she stayed in Boston, she 
used to put up at a lodging-house on Han- 
over Street, where they gave her meals 
] for twelve and a half cents, and lodging for 



Old people who remember those early | six and a quarter cents, on condition of 



lectures say that she had a wonderful 
eloquence. There were no tricks of ora- 
tory, but the transparent sincerity, sim- 
plicity and intense earnestness of the 
speaker, added to a singular personal 
magnetism and an utter forgetfulness of 
self, swayed those great audiences as the 
wind bends a field of grass. Often mobs 
would listen to her when they howled 
down every other speaker. At one wo- 
man's rights meeting in New York, the 
mob made such a clamor that it was im- 



her sleeping in the garret with the daugh 
: ters of the house, three in a bed. 

Once when she was in great need of a 
new cloak she came to Salem, Mass., 
where she was to lecture, and found that 
the Hutchinson family of singers were to 
give a concert the same evening. They 
proposed to her to unite the entertain- 
ments and divide the proceeds. She con- 
sented, and bought a cloak with the 
money. She was also badly in want of 
other clothing. Her friends assured her 



possible for any speaker to be heard. One ■ that the audiences would be just as large 



after another tried it, only to have his or 
her voice drowned forthwith by hoots and 
howls. William Henry Channing advised 
Lucretia Mott, who was presiding, to ad- 



husband lectured together in many States, 
spoke in most of the campaigns when suf- 
frage amendments have been submitted to 
popular vote, addressed Legislatures, 
published articles, held meetings far and 
wide, were instrumental in securing many 
improvements in the laws, and together 
did an unrecorded and incalculable 
amount of work in behalf of equal rights. 
A few years after her marriage, while 
they were living in Orange, N. J., Mrs. 
Stone let her goods be seized and sold for 
taxes (one of the articles seized was the 
baby's cradle),and wrote a protest against 
taxation without representation, with her 
baby on her knee. In 1S66 she helped 
organize the American Equal Rights As- 
sociation, which was formed to work for 
both negroes and women, and she was 
chairman of its executive committee. In 
1S69, with William Lloyd Garrison, George 
William Curtis, Colonel Higginson, Mrs. 



despite an admission fee. She tried it, | Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 



and finding that the audiences contin- 
ued to be as large as the halls would 
hold, she continued to charge a door 



journ the meeting. Mrs. Mott answered, ' fee, and was no longer reduced to such 
"When the hour fixed for adjournment straits. 



comes, I will adjourn the meeting; not 
before." At last Lucy Stone was intro- 
duced. The mob became as quiet as a 
congregation of church-goers; but as soon 
as the next speaker began, the howling 
recommenced, and it continued to the 
end. At the close of the meeting, when 
the speakers went into the dressing-room 
to get their hats and cloaks, the mob 
surged in and surrounded them ; and Lucy 
Stone, who was brimming over with in- 
dignation, began to reproach them for 
their behavior. "Oh, come," they an- 
swered, "you needn't say anything; we 
kept still for you! 11 

At an anti-slavery meeting held on Cape 
Cod, in a grove, in the open air, a plat- 
form had been erected for the speakers, 



In 1S55 she married Henry B. Black- 
well, a young hardware merchant of Cin- 
cinnati, a strong -woman's rights man and 
abolitionist. In 1S53 he had attended a 
legislative hearing at the State House in 
Boston, when Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker and Lucy Stone spoke in behalf of 
a woman suffrage petition headed by 
Louisa Alcott's mother; audhe had made 
up his mind at that time to marry her if 
he could. She had meant never to marry, 
but to devote herself wholly to her work. 
But he promised to devote himself to the 
same work, and persuaded her that to- 
gether they could do more for it than she 
could alone. 

The wedding took place at the home of 
the bride's parents at West Brookfield, 



and a crowd assembled; but a crowd so -Mass. Rev. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
menacing in aspect, and with so evident w h afterwards left the ministry for re- 



an intention of violence, that the speakers 
one by one came down from the stand and 
slipped quietly away, till none were left 
but Stephen Foster and Lucy Stone. She 
said, "You had better run, Stephen; they 
are coming!" He answered, •'■But who 



will take care of you?" At that moment I a j] the ministers of those days used in the 
the mob made a rush for the platform and ] we dding service. At the time of their 
a big man sprang up on it, grasping a club. 
She turned to him and said without hesi- 
tation, "This gentleman will take care of 
me." He declared that he would. He 
tucked her under one arm, and, holding 
his club with the other, marched her out 
through the crowd, who* were roughly 
handling Mr. Foster, and such of the other 
speakers as they had been able to catch. 
Her representations finally so prevailed 
upon him that he mounted her on a 
stump, and stood by her with" his club 
while she addressed the mob. They were 
so moved by her speech that they not only 
desisted from further violence, but took 
up a collection of twenty dollars to 



more and others, she organized the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, and 
was chairman of its executive committee 
for nearly twenty years. She always 
craved, not the post of prominence, but 
the post of work. 

Most of the money with which the 
W0man-s Journal was started in Bos- 
ton, in 1S70, was raised by her efforts. 
When Mrs. Livermore, whose time was 
under increasing demand in the lecture 
field, resigned the editorship in 1872, Mrs. 
Stone and her husband took charge of the 
paper, and edited it together till her 
death, assisted during the latter part of 
the time by their daughter. 

In her later years, Mrs. Stone was much 
confined at home by rheumatism, but 
worked for suffrage at her desk as dili- 
gently as she used to do upon the plat- 
form. Her sweet, motherly face, under 
its white cap, was dear to the eyes of 
audiences at suffrage gatherings, and 
sometimes the mere sight of her converted 
an obstinate oppoueut whom no argu- 
ments had been able to move, simply be- 
cause she was so different from all his 
preconceived ideas of her. Better than 
most mortals, she knew how to grow old 
beautifully. Her life had passed into a 
serene old age, loved and honored by a 
multitude of younger women, but loved 
the most by those who knew her best, 
marriage, they issued a joint protest She died Oct. IS, 1S93. Her death was 
against the inequalities of the law which as beautiful as her life, 
gave the husband the control of his wife's j The beyond had no terrors for her. 
property, person and children. This When it began to be clear that her illness 
protest, which was widely published in would end fatally, she said with her ac- 
the papers, gave rise to much discus- cent of simple and complete conviction, 
sion, and helped to get the laws amend- U I have not the smallest apprehension. I 
ed. : , know the Eternal Order, and I believe in* 

I have not a fear, nor a dread, nor a 



form work and the army, and is now bet- 
ter known as Colonel Higginson, was then 
pastor of a church in Worcester. He was 
a personal friend, and a believer in equal 
rights; and was not only willing but glad 
to omit the word "obey," which almost 



She regarded the loss of a wife's name it 



at marriage as a symbol of the loss of her 
individuality. Eminent lawyers, includ- 
ing Ellis Gray Loring and Samuel E. Sew- 
all, told her there was no law requiring a 
wife to take her husband's name; it was 
only a custom; and the Chief Justice of 



doubt." 

She made all her preparations to go, as 
quietly as if she were only going into the 
next room. As long as she was able to 
think and plan at all, she thought for 
others, and planned for their comfort. 



pay Stephen Foster for his coat, which gave her his unofficial opinion to the same 
they had torn in two from top to bot- 
tom. 

When she began to lecture she would 
not charge an admission fee, partly be- 
cause she was anxious that as many peo- 



the United States (Chief Justice Chase) ' As she lay in bed, too weak to move, she 



effect. Accordingly she decided, with her 
husband's full approval, to keep her own 
name, and she continued to be called 
by it during nearly forty years of happy 
and affectionate married life. 



still tried to save everybody steps, to 
spare the servants, to arrange that guests 
should be made comfortable, that a favor- 
ite dish should be prepared for a niece 
who had come to help nurse her, that the 
surplus fruit from the orchard should be 
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sent to the little girls of the Industrial 
Scliool, etc. 

To a friend who expressed the wish \ 
that she might have lived to see woman | 
suffrage granted, she said, *Oh, I shall 
know it. I think I shall know it on the 
other side." She added, contentedly, 
"And if I do not, the people on this side 
will know it." Something was said about 
her possibly coming back to communicate 
with her friends. She said, "I expect to 
be too busy to come back" ; and again, "I 
look forward to the other side as the 
brighter side, and I expect to be busy for 
good things." In speaking to the doctor 
she made some reference to her death, 
and he said, "We must keep as serene as 
we can." She answered, in a tone of 
slight surprise, "There is nothing to be 
unserene aljout." 

While she was strong enough, she sat 
all day on the piazza in an easy-chair, en- 
joying the autumn landscape. She said 
she had never realized before how much 
beauty there was in the two elms in front 
of the house. When she was confined to 
her room, she still took pleasure in the 
view from the windows, the songs of the 
birds in the morning, and the flowers 
with which the affection of her friends 
filled her room to overflowing. Later 
still, she lay quiet in bed, watching the 
boughs of the great maple-tree outside 
her window as they tossed in the wind, 
and told ns she enjoyed "the wild pageant 
of the wind" and its "wealth of music." 
She always had a keen delight in the ! 
beauties of nature. As a little girl at . 
school, when she had done her lessons 
well, the reward she asked was to be al- 
lowed to sit on the floor where she could 
look through the window -into the shim- 
mering leaves of a white birch grove that 
stretched up the hill. "Take time, dear, 
take time" — to look at the clouds, the 
trees, the sunset, etc. — she would often 
say to members of her family if they 
seemed in such a hurry as to forget to ob- 
serve the beauty of the world. 

It had been one of the wishes of her 
life to see Switzerland. Being asked once, 
before she became ill, why she did not go 
there, she answered, "Oh, why don't I do 
so many things! It is too late. I shall 
never do it now," adding, contentedly: 
"But I have done what I wanted to do. I 
have helped the women." 

She read the daily papers with interest 
till her strength wholly failed. She was 
struck with a description in the N. T. 
Nation of a wonderful caiion in Colorado, 
and said to her daughter, u After suffrage 
is carried, you will still be here, and 
you must go to see that cafion." To 
the suggestion that after she was freed 
from the flesh she might go to see it her- 
self, she answered with a twinkle of her 
old cheerful resolution, "You may be 
sure I shall, if I can." 

When a letter from the Women's Press 
Association was read to her, speaking 
warmly of her work, she seemed touched. 
She said, slowly, "I think I have done 
what I could. I certainly have tried. With 
one hand I made my family comfortable; 
with the other—" Here her voice failed 
through weakness. Undoubtedly what 
she meant was that with the other she 
had worked to get the women their rights. 

When she knew that she could not re- 



cover, she went on with the same two-fold 
line of thought that she had followed all 
her life, planning in every way that she 
could think of for the promotion and car- 
rying on of the suffrage work after she had 
passed away, especially for the continu- 
ance of the Womwi's Journal, and plan- 
ning also for the comfort of her family 
and the carrying on of the household. 

The last letter but one that she ever 
wrote was to an influential Colorado wo- 
man, warmly commending Mrs. Chapman 
Catt to her, and earnestly asking her to 
help the passage of the pending suffrage 
amendment. The last letter of all was to . 
her brother, aged SO. He came to see her 
at the last, and, though f;welve years her 
senior, he 'said to her, with tears, "You 
have always been more like a mother than 
a sister to me." 

"I have had a full, rich life," she said. 
"I am so glad to have lived, and to have 
lived at a time when I could work!" 

Her illness was a tumor of the stomach. 
She suffered but little pain. "I have so 
much to be thankful for!" she said re- 
peatedly; and again anil again, "Every- 
body is very good to me." Her sweet 
face never looked sweeter, nor was the 
strength of its lines ever more striking, 
than when her head lay on the pillow in 
utter weakness. On the last afternoon, 
her mind for the first time seemed to wan- 
der a little, though it had become so diffi- 
cult for her to speak intelligibly that it 
was hard to be sure. She looked at me 
and seemed to wish to say something. I 
put my ear tn her lips. She said distinct- i 
ly, "Make. the world better." They were 
almost the last articulate words she i 
uttered. I 

She was wholly free from that longing j 
for fame which has been called "the last | 
infirmity of noble minds," and which is 
certainly the first infirmity of small ones. 
She kept no record of her work, told her 
daughter it was hardly worth while to 
write her biography, and advised her fam- 
ily not to have a public funeral for her, 
saying that she did not believe there 
would be enough people who would care 
to come, to fill a church. But long before 
the hour set for the service the crowd be- 
gan to gather before the church, and hun- 
dreds of people stood silently in the 
street, waiting for the doors to be opened, 
During her last illness the papers, even 
those most opposed to equal rights, vied 
with each other in paying tribute to her 
worth. When told of it, she said, "Oh, if 
they would only all come out for woman 
suffrage!" One prominent person who 
had been her bitter opponent said, "The 
death of no woman in America has ever 
called out so wide-spread an expression of 
regret and esteem." 

Alice Stone Blackwell 



The Woman's Journal of June 27 con- 
tains much material for Lucy StoneMemo- 
rial Meetings. Send 5 cents to 3 Park St., 
Boston, and get it. 

A few copies can still be had of the 
Memorial Number of the Wo?nari'& Jow. 
i nal published at the time of Lucy Stone'i 
death, containing the addresses made at 
her funeral by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Mary A. Liy* 
ermore, Mary Grew, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Ormiston Chantand 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, also the p08m 
contributed for the occasion by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. Price five cents. 



We should have ample means for this 
work if every suffragist who feels interest 
: enough to sign a petition would give even 
I fifty cents. The times are hard. But 
I every one of us can wear our old gar- 
ments, and take the money which a new 
one would cost, and devote it to this pur- 
pose. The old garment can be made re- 
spectable and comfortable. But disfran- 
chisement is neither respectable, nor 
• comfortable, nor right.— Lucy stone. 



LUCY STONE. 

BY IDA. WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
I. 

The bravest woman, with the gentlest smile, 
The sweetest voice, the softest, tendered 

touch — 
A woman greatly loved and loving much! 
Here pausing, let us think of her awhile. 
Hers was the childlike spirit without guile, 
Pure, womanly, no stain, no scar, no ; 

smutch; 
And yet she lavished youth — aye, life— for '\ 
such ! 

As know not life or youth. 

A long defile "i 

Of bruised and wronged and thwarted worn- ■; 

anhood J 

Followed her leading as the slave the ki^t:^ 

Followed her as the song birds follow : 

spring. i 

With faces toward the heights on which she : 

stood, j 

They saw the dawn of freedom shine afar, [ 

And heard the distant bells of freedom j 

ring. ; 

n. 

A lifelong task was hers — from early youth 

Till on her head the almond wreath lay " 

white, 
A task of love and danger and delight. 
No weak asperity embittered truth 
On her pure lips ; reason and gentle ruth 
Kept counsel through the thickest of the 

fight, ; 

And turned the strife of tongues to peace : 
and right, 
Making her enemies her friends, in sooth, i 

Yet sharp was the encounter ere the foe 
Had learned her noble temper; oft tbe rage ' 
Of battle surged around her girlish form. ' 
Then would the martyr spirit burn and glow, : 
Then freedom's cause would all her powers* 
engage 
To win a worthy vantage from thesfcora. 



Sister of women! gentle, true and strong! 
Though consecrate, like one who moves 

apart, 
She bore the griefs of women on berhearJ, 
And trod an n^ward pathway for the throng. 
Brave was she— ay! and joyous— though the 
wrong 
Of any bruised slave girl in the mart 
Pierced through her tender bosom like » 
dart, 
And lent a melting note to freedom's song. 

Gladly w e bring to her the thrice-earned bays, 
Crowning her lifelong service with oar 
love. 
The slave is free, and woman shall to 
free! 
Hush! she is sleeping, mute to blame or 
praise; 
Our tender greetings no response caa J 
move — 



I 

I Dead, on the morning field of victory! 
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till midnight." " Miss Haley thought of | the Woman's Journal of June 20, and 
that," answered Miss Goggin, "and she I may be ordered for 5 cents from the 
has re-rented the hall for us till midnight Woman's Journal Office, 3 Park Street, 

Boston. 
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MISS HALEY VERSUS CORRUPTION. 

Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Teachers' Federation, 
was one of the teachers visiting Boston 
during the recent meeting of the Nation- 
al Educational Association. She and 
Miss Catherine Goggin were the two 
young women who discovered that the 
reason there was not money enough to 
keep the Chicago schools open the full j 
year and to pay the teachers was because 
the great streetrailroad corporations were 
dodging the taxes legally due from them. 
Miss Haley and Miss Goggin, acting for 
the Chicago Teachers' Federation, pur- 
sued them from court to court and forced 
them to pay up, thus adding a million a 
year to the city's revenue. 

Miss Haley is the only woman on the 
legislative committee of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of .Labor, and has been largely in- 
strumental in getting the unusual amount 
of legislation they have secured during 
the past year — a child labor law, a prison 
labor law, a compulsory education law, 
and a bill opening the schoolhouses to 
public use free of charge. 

Miss Haley has lately brought about 
another reform. Soon after the Chicago 
Teachers' Federation joined the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, Miss Haley found 
that there was much discontent in the 
latter organization, owing to a belief that 
its elections were not conducted fairly. 
r Its officers were in the habit of carrying 
off the ballot-box to the Sherman House, 
counting the votes in private, and declar- 
ing themseives all reelected. Miss Haley 
put the Teamsters' Union up to demand, 
ing, at the close of the election, that the 
ballots should be counted in the hall 
where they were cast, and that Miss Cath- 
erine Goggin and Miss Murphy should be 
allowed to watch the count. This was re- 
luctantly conceded, but the tellers spun 
out the counting till the hour when the 
electric lights in the hall were about to be 
put out. Then they said it would be 
necessary to adjourn to the Sherman 
House or be left in the dark. "Miss Haley 
thought of that," said Miss Goggin, "and 
has left a box of candles with me." "Ah, 
very thoughtful of Miss Haley," said the 
leader of the "ring," and the candles were 
lit, and the count dragged along with all 
possible slowness. Midnight came. "Now 
we must adjourn to the Sherman House," 
said the leader; "we only rented this hall 




The beneficent results of modern skill 
in surgery are illustrated by the case of 
Jemima McCoy, of Elkhart, Ind., blind 
for fifty-nine years, since her birth. She 
now can see with her left eye, owing to a 
I delicate operation recently performed. 
The surgeon found that a growth back of 
each pupil excluded the rays of light from 
the optic nerve. He decided to remove 
the growth. Miss McCoy's sight gradual- 
ly came to her, and after nearly sixty 
years of darkness, she looks upon the 
beautiful world in its midsummer glory. 



MARGARET A HALET. 

to-morrow." * Oh! very kind of Miss 
Haley, really," said the discomfited cor- 
ruptionists. They spun out the count, 
which could easfly have been completed 
in an hour, until 4 P.M. the next day, 
hoping to tire the women out, but Miss 
Goggin and Miss Murphy stuck to their 
post, and watched the count like lynxes. 
The election, said to be the first honestly- 
counted one that the Chicago Federation 
of Labor had had for years, resulted in an 
overwhelming defeat for "the ring." The 
Chicago teachers have sworn by Miss 
Haley for a long time, and now the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor swears by her 
also. 

The National Teachers' Federation asked 
to have Miss Haley put on the program 
for the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association just held in Boston, 
but the request was refused. The teach- 
ers then made arrangements for her to 
speak in Chickering Hall, and she and 
other prominent educators addressed an 
enthusiastic audience. 

During the National Educational Con- 
vention in Boston, an amendment to the 
by-laws was introduced by President But- 
ler of Columbia and supported by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, to give the presi- 
dent of the Association the right to ap- 
] point the nominating committee. Miss 
Haley led the fight against this surpris- 
ingly autocratic proposition, and it was 
defeated by a large majority. 



This week the teachers have owned the 
city. Boston has been bright with bun- 
ting in their honor; the street cars have 
been blocked by the crowds in front of 
their meetings; processions of smiling 
and badge-decorated teachers — mostly 
women — have pervaded the streets, the 
beaches, the Common, the old graveyards 
and all the other places of historic inter- 
est. Receptions have been tendered them 
in every direction, and in many churches 
and halls there has been a bewildering 
number of attractive addresses and dis- 
cussions by distinguished speakers on a 
, great variety of interesting themes. 

In Maine, nine women have the right to 
solemnize marriages, administer oaths, 
and the like. They are commissioned 
[ under the new law of last winter, which 
j gives them additional powers over those 
conferred by the old law. These women 
are: Lelia H. Hunnewell, Kingman; Min- 
nie C. Stanwood, Farmington; Margaret 
L. Magill, Houlton; Gertrude Jenkins, 
Portland; Margaret A. Baker, South- 
Paris; E. L. Shorey, Bridgton; Eliza T. 
Clements, South Newburgh; Alice M. 
Hanson, Saco; Gertrude A. Prescott, 
Orono. 



EQUAL RIGHTS PLAYS. 



So many requests have been received 
for copies of the two equal rights comedi- 
ettas by Mr. George H. Page, lately given 
by the Brookline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for the benefit of the cause, that Mr. 
Page has been unable to meet the demand 
by lending the plays in manuscript to the 
clubs wishing to put them on the stage. 
' : They have therefore been published in 



The Kentucky Educational Association, 
at its recent convention held in Morrison 
Chapel of Kentucky University, Lexing- 
ton, unanimously endorsed the resolution 
offered by Miss Ella Williams, acting in 
behalf of Miss Scott, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, endorsing the ac- 
tion of the Kentucky Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs in favor of woman suffrage in 
school taxation. The motion was second- 
ed by Prof. J. J. Rucker, of Georgetown. 
The resolution in full read: 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association endorse the effort of 
the Kentucky Federation of Women's 
Clubs to secure school suffrage and the 
right to vote on school taxation to all 
women who can read and write the Eng- 
lish language. 



s. 
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DISCUSSION ON AMERICA IN LONDON. 

Apropos of that amazing performance, 
"Kepublics versus Woman," by Mrs. Kate 
Trimble Woolsey, there is a little story 
worth telling tlie readers of the Woman's 
Column. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the Beview of 
Beviews, has been giving for the past sev- 
eral months a series of "At Homes" at 
Mowbry House, which rapidly grew to 
such dimensions that Mr. Stead, with 
characteristic zeal for social usefulness, 
conceived the idea of utilizing these occa- 
sions for serious consideration of impor- 
tant current events. Distinguished and 
representative persons were invited to 
participate in these interesting discus- 
sions. Among recent topics, the political 
status of the women of Great Britain was 
included, with Mrs. Elmy, a pioneer in 
work for woman's enfranchisement, as the 
chief speaker. Of course I betook myself 
to the meeting, and cuddled down for a 
good quiet time of listening, learning, and 
"takin' notes." 

Mrs. Elmy presented the case of the : 
British women in all its dismal aspect as 
related to school boards, and as to the 
quite prevalent fear that women are to be 
deprived of their seats on Boards of Guar- 
dians. Mrs. Elmy's style of presentment 
belongs to that far period which ran to a 
rather over-frequent use of tiie phrases 
"tyrant man" and "enslaved woman," 
from which the unsympathetic always re- 
coiled in denser congealment and more 
hopeless unconversion, and which con- 
veyed the untenable theory that it is in- 
herent masculine enmity, rather than un- 
developed humanity, which bars woman's 
progress — that the battle royal is between 
the sexes rather than against ignorance, 
inheritance, and prejudice. Mrs. Elmy 
stretched hands across the sea, and gave 
the United States a slap by calling us a 
"great sham Eepublic." I was not par- 
ticularly moved by this epithet; first, be- 
cause the opponents of woman's enfran- 
chisement in the United States cannot too 
often be reminded that it is high time 
that they modernized the application of 
the Declaration of Independence, and sec- 
ondly, because Mrs. Elmy is a dainty mor- 
sel of womanhood, whose winning person- 
ality, with her halo of white hair, is so 
sweet and lovely that one would cheerful- 
ly submit to being slapped by the hour, 
just for the pleasure of being in her pres- 
ence, especially when one knows that her 
whole long life has been devoted to self- 
sacrificing work for women. It ill be- 
comes the younger women, who walk the 
rose-strewn pathways made by those 
whose early route was over hot plow- 
shares, to cavil at their words of pitiless 
scorn and their harsh censure of the slow- 
moving "tyrant man." 

But my feeling was a little "different 
that afternoon when, after Mrs. Elmy, 
Mrs. Kate Trimble Woolsey was intro- 
duced by Mr. Stead, with much beflour- 
ishment of Mrs. Woolsey's American pa- 
triotic ancestry — in all of which I took 
much pride, and thought, "Now we shall 
have at least a few good words for the 
United States, even though there may go 
along therewith a shamefaced confession 
of the heights yet unattained." Mrs. 
Woolsey proceeded, with words hot and 



fast and black and bitter, contrasting us 
with nation after nation, always to our 
discredit. You would never have guessed 
that anything but a black pall hung over 
woman's lot in the United States. I 
breathed hard, and my finger-nails dug 
into the palms of my hands, while Mrs. 



fitted into the occasion? I don't think it 
need be charged to me personally (one 
would have had to be an awful dolt not to 
use some of the material) that there was 
what might be called a revulsion of feel- 
ing toward the "great sham Republic 1 ' oa 
the part of the audience. And this much 



Woolsey gloated over the picture she was further I may say; the brighter side of 



painting, and when the audience called 
out responsively, "Shame! Shame!" at 
our "sham Republic." But surely, I 
thought, Mrs. Woolsey will not leave the 
story without telling of woman's growing 
influence in club work and in civic life; 
she will surely tell of our splendid suf- 



the picture from over the sea was much 
more welcome to that English audience 
than the lugubrious distortion which Mra, 
Woolsey had given. For nothing is more 
to be observed over here than the con- 
stantly growing good-will of Britonstow. 
ard Americans. Another thing I want 



frage States, and of the promise of our i to say of Mrs. Woolsey; although thl 



growing suffrage cause. Well, she did 
tell of a suffrage State; she told of Wy- 
oming. She said the men of Wyoming 
conceived the idea of giving suffrage to 
the women because Wyoming was such a 
sparsely-settled section of the country 
that they were ashamed to ask to come 
into the Union with so insignificant a pop- 
ulation, so they tacked on the women, 
and that was how that happened. My 
thoughts flew back to that hard-fought 
campaign in Kansas, when dear Theresa 
Jenkins was my fellow-campaigner, and I 
recalled her proud and grateful tones as 
she told the story of the noble men of 
Wyoming who telegraphed their indignant 
refusal to go into the Union without the 
franchise for the women who, for all the 
hard years of their pioneer time, had 
shared the hardships and helped to mold 
their publicMife to honorable estate. 

Mrs. Woolsey concluded by prophesy- 
ing the taking away from the women of 
the United States of even such scant privi- 
leges, powers and honors as they now 
possess. Already, she said, signs of reac- 
tion have set in, the suffrage movement is 
declining and the interest waning. "Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton is dead," said Mrs. 
Woolsey, dramatically, "and Susan B. An- 
thony is old and discouraged." At this 
point the impact of my finger nails upon 
the palms of my hands was positively un- 
bearable. The horrible one-sidedness (to 
characterize it mildly) of the story being 
told to that British audience was too 
much to bear with stoicism. Susan B. 
Anthony old, indeed! As if she isn't 
worth several thousand young women I 
can think of, who hanker after honorsand 
glories and monuments and monarchies 
for "our sex!" Moreover, it was dread- 
ful to hear it said that reaction had set in, 
and never have one word told of the prog- 
ress along so many lines; not one word of 
the splendid success of the New Orleans 
Convention, nor of Miss Anthony's ex- 
pressions of supreme confidence in the 
leadership of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and in all the other glorious lot of people 
who are going to keep up the work until 
the victory comes. 

It was not in human nature to keep 
still after all this. So I uncuddled my- 
self from the corner, and sidled up to Mr. 
Stead and asked if I might please say a 
few words. I told him I was an Ameri- 
can, and knew a little about suffrage. Of 
course, it was risky for Mr. Stead. I don't 
wear my hair short, but I might have 
been a white elephant. Mr. Stead didn't 
know, but he chanced it; so I said a "few 
words." You can readily see, can't you, 
that there were some words which just 



tables were somewhat tnrned after the 
counter presentation to her speech, she 
was so sweetly cordial toward me, and 
s*he is withal so lovable a personality, that 
she quite won my affection. I have en- 
joyed a subsequent acquaintance with her, 
and I find she insists that, in her quixotic 
and venomous assault upon republics, 
and her adoring devotion to monarchies, 
she is rendering signal service to "her 
sex." 

What a funny world this is! 

Axxie L. DlGGS. 

London, England. 



NATIONAL TEACHERS* FEDERATION. 

The National Federation of Teachers 
held a meeting in Boston on July G, dur. 
ing the convention of the National Edu- : 
cational Association. It proved to be one . 
of the most interesting gatherings of a 
week that has been full of interest. 

Mrs. Emma Beede Oliver, of Brooklioe, 
Mass., presided, and gave the address of 
welcome. 

Miss Anna Murphy, secretary of the i 
Teachers' Federation of Chicago, spoke . 
on the value of organization from the 
grade teacher's point of view. Mrs. Ella \ 
F. Young spoke on %t Cooperation between j 
the National Educational Association and ■ 
the National Federatiou of Teachers." \ 
Mr. William McAndrew, principal of the . 
Girls' Technical High School of New 
York, said in part: 

MR. MCANDREW'S SPEECH. 

The average salary of men teachers is 
the United States is less than §322 a year, 
and the average salary of women teachers* ■ 
is less than $270 a year. For some of 
them the pay is less than $200 a year. One 
living on such wages cannot develop skill . 
as an educator. 

How couldyou do it? By reading books? 
Where are you going to get books when 
your income is less than adollaraday? 
Even if you could get them, you couldnot 
reach an adequate perfection of skill by 
the study of books. You must come in 
contact with progressive men who are 
studying and experimenting. You must 
keep up with the times by attending 
inspiring and refreshing summer schools 
in localities far distant from your home. 
The average American teacher cannotdo 
this. 

The great educational associations 
consider themselves above this whole 
matter of teachers' pay. The officials 
and leading members of the N. 15. A* 
have been asked to take it up, but hate ■ 
declined. This meeting to-night is not 
under the auspices of the venerable and 
dignified organization which brought ns 
to Boston. That Association has gone on 
for year after year delivering itself of ■ 
programs to teach the teachers how to 
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teach better; but I venture to propose to 
you that the rank and file of teachers in I 
the United States at this moment need to '. 
be put into better physical condition, to 
elevate the work of teaching. A body of 
intellectual workers averaging §270 a year 
cannot carry out the theories propounded 
bythe experts of the N. E. A. in Boston 
this week. We are planning time-tables 
for trains that haven't coal enough to 
make the speed. Unless the Association 
looks to this end of the problem, those 
who are intelligently sincere in their de- 
votion to educational advancement must 
organize and do it themselves. 

Mr. McAndrews spoke at considerable 
length, and his remarks called out enthu- 
siastic applause. His speech will be pub- 
lished in the Boston Woman's Journal of 
July 18. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley, president of 
the National Federation of Teachers, was 
received with warm applause. She said 
in part: 

MISS HALEY'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. McAndrew has pictured to you the 
condition of the grade teacher. What is 
the sense of blaming the American people 
for it? I believe there is not much blame. 
These conditions are the legitimate out- 
come of our economic and industrial con- 
ditions. We shall continue to have poor 
schools and poorly-paid teachers till we 
have entirely different economic condi- 
tions; and until we throw ourselves with 
our whole hearts into the work of 
changing them. 

The conflict is between two ideals which 
are now struggling in America. One is 
the ideal of our industrial system as it is 
to-day, and the other that of the educa- 




CATHARINE GOGGIN. 

tors. Thank God that we have had the 
Ella Youngs and Colonel Parkers to hold 
up the educational ideal! We have the 
ideal of education on one side and that of 
the factory on the other, apd the struggle 
is between the two. In the factory we 
see the men made part of a machine; all 
the thinking was done by the inventor. 
The men may be a necessary part of the 
machine, but so are the wheels. This is 
what the teachers are becoming. Can we 
say we will not see the factory system 
brought into the schools and the teachers 
made part of the machine? You cannot 
prevent it unless you go outside of your 
work as a teacher. 

In Illinois our new child-labor law went 
into effect July 1. The Illinois teachers 
got it; and in consequence of it 250 more 
teachers had to be employed in Chicago 
alone. We must also go to the fathers of 
children in factories, and tell them that 
they must be allowed to live. But how 
can we teachers go to them and say that 
our conditions are unsatisfactory, when 
they work fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen 
hours per day as part of a machine? 

We have a system of taxation that 



makes it impossible for schools to obtain 
the revenue they need. 

I will show you the way to remedy 
these conditions, as .we did in Chicago — as 
we did in the Illinois headquarters to-day. 
Follow this course, and then you will not 
need to come here and hire a hall for 
yourselves after paying your two dollars i 
to the N. E. A.; you will have the use of ' 
its machinery. If you stick at that two "j 
dollars, you have no right to growl if you 
have to teach for $265 a year, and if the N. 
E. A. refuses to discuss the fact. It is 
your own fault. We found in Chicago 
that only five per cent, of the male voters 
turn out to the primary meetings, and 
then the other 95 per cent, growl all the 
rest of the year at what the five per cent, 
did. 

I believe in action. The moment you 
find out what you ought to do, that is the 
time to go and do it. Whea the Chicago 
Teachers' Federation heard the report of 
their executive committee that the short- 
age of money for school purposes was due 
to the great corporations' failure to pay 
their taxes, it did not take those women 
thirty minutes to make up their minds 
what to do. When the Board of Educa- 
tion offered two of the teachers a year's 
vacation, and probably pay, if they would 
follow the matter up, the teachers said, 
"No, we will not let the Board pay our 
representatives;" and they took up a col- 
lection, and have paid the two women 
ever since. Meantime the Board has cut 
the teachers' salaries once, and then abol- 
ished their schedule entirely, and has done 
so many other things that I don't like to 
speak of them because it makes me angry. 
When, through the efforts of the teachers, 
$1,200,000 of delinquent taxes was turned 
into the publictreasury, that verynightthe 
city council voted to appropriate from it 
back pay to the policemen and firemen, 
and the Board of Education the same night 
voted large appropriations for a gymnas- 
ium and other purposes, but not a dollar 
for the arrears of salary due to the teach- 
ers, who had secured the money. Why was 
this? Because the Director of the Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. Our in- 
vestigations had added $75,000,000 to the 
value on which his street-car lines would 
have t j pay vaxes,and he did not wish to en- 
courage us. The teachers had -to go to the 
courts to get the arrears of salary which 
" were due them; the case has been post- 
poned twelve times at the request of the 
Board of Education, and we have not got 
: our money yet. But did the teachers stop 
for that? No. They have kept right on 
with the fight. 

Our Chicago Board of Education repre- 
sents "good business" in the ordinary in- 
dustrial sense. They represent the idea 
that "good business" is to put the largest 
number of people into the smallest num- 
ber of cars, with the fewest possible con- 
ductors and motormen. Why should they 
not regard the same thing as "good busi- 
ness" in the schools? Last year they took 
out 500 teachers from the Chicago schools, 
closed their rooms and divided the pupils 
among the other teachers. We shall fight 
to have a Board that understands "good 
business" in a better way, and to get a 
Board of Education that is elected by the 
people, instead of appointed by the 
Mayor. Waging this fight may not be 
very sweet and womanly, but perhaps it 
is as much so as to stay in the schoolroom 
from 9 A. M. to 3.30 P. M., and be contin- 
ually irritated. Dr. Winship once said, 
"An irritator is not an educator." We 
are going to remove the irritations. 

In every city there is an ample fund 
available for the schools and the public 
service. The people of Chicago pay ten 
million dollars yearly to five companies, 
for the use of their own streets. When 
any one puts in five cents as car-fare, he 
! . pays two cents for the use of the cars and 
" three cents for the use of his own 



streets. Do the people do this because 
they want to? They don't want to any 
more than the people who are held up on 
the street in China. Those ten million 
dollars are more than Chicago pays for its 
schools and its public library put t ^geth- 
er. We are going to get the use of those 
ten millions for the city. The franchise 
of our street railroads is about to expire, 
and unless all signs fail, they will never 
get another. 

Those who wish to become further ac- 
quainted with this movement, and to help 
it, should subscribe for the Chicago 
Teachers' Federation bulletin, the official 
organ of the Chicago Teachers' Federa- 
tion. It is published weekly during the 
year, excepting July and August, and the 
last week of April and December. Price, 
fifty cents per year; single copies, five 
cents. Address the editor, 437 Unity 
Building, Chicago. 
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THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN. 



BY MAUD ROBINSON. 

"I hope the time will come when wom- 
en will have the sense to stay out of busi- 
ness and remain at home and marry, as 
they should,' 
crossly 



dollars only the 



"Didn't I give you ten 
day before yesterday?" 

"But that was for my winter hat," re- 
plied Mrs. Oldfoggle, ^vith spirit. "You 
surely can't expect me to go bareheaded." 

"What was the matter with your last 
growled Tom Oldfoggle i year's one? Anybody'd think you were a 

millionaire when I married you. Many's 



"But' what are they going to do if they | the hat you had to re-trim when you 



need money?" put in his sister, 

"Oh, half of them don't. They have 
parents who could just as well support 
them, only they want so many frills." 

"If they want the good things of life 
and have brains enough to secure them, 
why should they go deliberately without, 
just because they don't happen to be 
men?" retorted his sister, who earned a 
neat income herself writing clever adver- 
tisements. 

"They take the bread out of other wom- 
en's mouths; that's what." 

"Do you know, that never appealed to 
me as good argument," she answered. "If 
there were any question of favoritism 
among employers, it might be; but, all 
things being equal, why should not wom- 
en stand or fall on their own merits, as 
men do? What would a man think of his 
son when he came to the age when boys 
usually begin to work, if the son were to 
remark that he had a sufficient income in 
his own right and did not think he should 
be dealing justly by men who were penni- 
less if he took payment for his labor?" 

"Humph! But it is different. A wo- 
man is a woman, and she ought to marry." 

"But they all can't"— 

"Their own fault, then" — 

— "because they are homely, or there 
are not men enough to go around." 

"Tut! Nonsense! That isn't the prin- 
cipal reason why girls don't marry. It's 
because they run after the men too much. 
Men don't want anything that's easy, and 
they'd run after the homeliest girl that 
ever was if she made herself difficult." 

"Philosopher!" commented the sister 
dryly. "I see you have the lovely little 
characteristics of your sex down fine." 

"Look at that Johnson girl, for in- 
stance," went on Oldfoggle complacently, 



with your father, and precious glad you 
were to get me and escape it all. There, 
don't ask me again for money for an age — 
here it is! Now I want to read my paper. 
I declare, women are enough to drive a 
man to the poorhousel" 

Miss Oldfoggle followed the weeping 
little wife into the bedroom. 

"Oh-h!" sobbed the latter, "I nearly 
die of shame when I have to ask him for 
money! Oh, if I could only earn some! 
As it is, no matter what he says to me, I 
have to stand it. I can't even leave him. 
I — I should starve! What can I do? What 
can I do?" 

Miss Oldfoggle looked at her pityingly; 
then she said, softly: "You can teach 
your children to be self-supporting, so 
that, even if they love him, they need not 
be the slave of any man." — California La- 
. dies'* Magazine. 



MONARCHIES AND REPUBLICS. 

Facts do not bear out Mrs. Woolsey's 
contention that there is something in 
monarchy peculiarly favorable to women's 
rights, and something peculiarly hostile 
to them in republicanism. On the other 
hand, I do not think facts would bear out 
a claim that republican institutions are 
uniformly more favorable to women than 
are monarchcial institutions. There are 
two kinds of freedom to be considered 
here— the freedom of the whole people 
from oppression by a tyrannical govern- 
ment, and the freedom of women from 
oppression by tyrannical laws discrimi- 
nating unjustly between their rights and 
those of men. No doubt, in most repub- 
lics the whole people are less subject to 
government oppression than they are in 



tween republic aud republic, as regards 
the status of women. There is the great- 
est difference even between the States of 
our own Union. They range all the way 
from Colorado and Wyoming, where worn- 
en can vote for President, to a few belated 
States where a husband still controls all 
his wife's property and earnings. Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana lie close together, yet 
the property laws of Mississippi are iery 
good and those of Louisiana very bad, la 
general, the Western States treat women 
better than the Eastern; yet the property 
laws for married women in California are 
extremely bad — far worse than those of 
New York or Massachusetts. It seems 
impossible to make out why the equal 
rights movement goes ahead so much 
faster in some places than in others, aud 
also with such fantastic irregularity— in 
spots and streaks. For instance, in Aus- 
tralia women have full national suffrage 
and are eligible to the Federal Parliament; 
yet Miss Yida Goldstein told us that in 
the great city of Melbourne there areonly 
two or three women who have courage to 
speak in public. In Boston women can 
vote only for school officers, yet even the 
u Antis" indulge freely in public speaking, 
j and travel about the country giving pub- 
lic addresses to prove that a woman's . 
place is at home. — Alice Stone BlackiciJl 
in Woman's Journal. 



most monarchies. But there is no gen- 
She fairly makes a slave of herself over . eral rule that in republics women have 
Jack Bender. She even begs him to come 



Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer will lee- - 
ture at Concord, Mass., on July 16 M 
"The American Woman's Debt to Emer. ' 
son." 

The tragedy, "Savonarola," by Helene t 
Ton Willemoos-Suhm, was given for the ■ 
first time at the Berliner Theatre, Berlin, ■ 
on May 23, and had a great success. 

The French Geographical Society has ' 
awarded its large silver medal to Mme. 
Condreau for her travels on the Tromba- 
tos, and to the Countess Bourg de Bozas ■ 
for her voyage around the world. 

Some time ago the Russian government ! 
employed a number of women as officials 
on the Ural railway. The experiment 



and call on her, and shekeeps telephoning 
him and writing him notes. No wonder 
the chap is conceited. I pity her if she 
ever does succeed in getting him to marry 
her. 1 ' 

"My dear," chuckled the sister, de- 
lightedly, u don't you see there are five 
Johnson girls, and it's a case of marry or 
perish? They must marry J It's dinned 



proved a success, and at a recent confer- 
either more or less" nearly equal legal' ence at St. Petersburg it was resolved to 



rights with men than in monarchies. The 
legal position of women in the French Re- 
public, as Mrs. Genthe points out, is very 
bad. In Switzerland, we are told that u in 
most of the cantons the law gives hardly 
any property rights to married women." 



engage women for other railroads, also. 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Knowlton, of Butte, 
Mont., has for nine years controlled 
three mail routes, driving along the road 
every day herself. There is a law against 
subletting the contracts, and she says she 



In the United States on the other band, ' nas found hired male help so unsatlsfac- 



women are better off than anywhere else. 
The relative rate of advance on the wo- 



into them morning, noon, and night. Do j man question seems to depend much 
you blame a girl for acting anxiously un- 
der the conditions? If the Johnson girls 
were each self-supporting, they wouldn't 
be in that wild fever, and men would lose 
their relative importance." 

"Humph! But, leaving them out of 
the question, many women do the proper 
thing, and wait quietly at home to get de- 
cently married and have a husband to 
support them," he persisted, 

At this moment, Mrs. Oldfoggle, a 



more on a nation's blood and traditions 
than on whether it is a republic or a 
monarchy, or even than on whether it | 
is a new or an old country. The South 
American Republics have the advan- 
tage of a new continent, and yet, be- 
cause they have the blood and the tradi- 
tions of Spain, "the control of her prop- 
erty passes from a wife to her husband 
upon marriage," and "it is not considered 
good form for her to appear on the street 



timid little woman, entered, and, clearing unaccompanied, even during the dav Sh 
her throat nervously, remarked: "I'm aw- I must have an escort, even though It be a 
tally sorry Tom, but I'll have to ask you | child of seven or eight years of age » 
for five dollars. The children's boots-" There is as much difference between 
"Great heavens!" growled Oldfoggle. 1 mouarcy and monarchy as there is be 



tory that she does the work herself. She 
has acquired a comfortable little fortune. 
She took up the mail routes on the death ' 
of her husband, and although the life is 
hard, she has persevered, and is greatly 
respected for her trustworthiness. 

Miss Rosalie Loew, the young lawyer 
who has been for some time -with the Legal 
Aid Society of New York, winning nnyi 
respect by the admirable manner in which 
she has conducted her cases, was recently 
wedded to Travis Harvard Whitney, of 
Cambridge, a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, who was business manager 
of the Harvard Crimson during his senior 
year in that University. It is expected 
that the young couple will reside in the 
city where Miss Loew has won her ■ 
laurels. 
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EMEESON MEETING AT CONCORD. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has written to 
Mr. Sanborn that she will surely come to 
Concord to lecture on the morning of 
July 31,the closing morning of the course, 
on "A Century from the Birth of Emer- 
son." Fifty years hence this meeting 
at Concord with its central figures will 
have become an historic event, to be 
spoken of with reverence, to be remem- 
bered as one which it was a privilege to 
attend. Concord and all its historic 
houses and byways lie serene and restful 
in the midsummer" sunlight. Its ap- 
proaches by train or trolley are through a 
beautiful country. It will be good to be 
there. 

It will be realized that in the Emerson 
meetings at Concord, Mass., women are 
taking no inconsiderable part. At the 
memorial exercises in the Hillside Chapel 
on the afternoon of July 22, Mrs. Ednah 
Dow Cheney, who was one of the teachers 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, was 
the first speaker. Careless of advancing 
years, her face glowing with the inner 
light, her voice eloquent with feeling, she 
recalled the days when so many noble men 
and women gathered in that little build- 
ing. Emerson always gave them the 
best he had to give. 

Hillside Chapel was newly swept and 
hung with boughs from the pines nearby. 
The Chapel and the Alcott house and es- 
tate are owned by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, 
(Margaret Sydney), and through her inter- 
estand public spirit the place was made 
ready. The meeting was followed by a 
reception given by Mrs. Lothrop to all 
present. Her house, formerly Haw- 
thorne's home "Wayside," was thrown 
open to inspection by all the guests, a 
generous hospitality that was highly ap- ' 
predated. 

THE WOMEN SPEAKERS. 

Regarding the women who spoke at the 
meetings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, the Boston Congregationalist 
says: 

u So much was said beforehand about 
the small representation of women on the 
program that the few who did appear 
were regarded with special curiosity and 
interest. One woman had the honor to 
be scheduled twice, and when we had 
seen and heard her we judged her worthy 
of the place and of her reputation as an 



educator. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is I 
small of stature and plain in features, but '■ 
she has a strong face, a good voice and 
speaks with dignity and authority. At ■ 
one kindergarten session where she took 
part in discussion she was the only one 
who stemmed the tide of self-congratula- 
tion and dared to suggest that the kinder- 
garten training may react unfavorably on 
the child in later school life. 

"Next to Mrs. Young the most promi- 
nent women of the convention were Miss 
Margaret Haley of Chicago and Miss Es- ■ 
telle Reel, government superintendent of 
Indian schools, not because of their part 
in the program, but owing to their per- 
sonality and the causes for which they 
stand. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, the well- .' 
known kindergartner, Miss Sarah Louise '. 
Arnold of Simmons College and Miss j 
Elizabeth E. Langley, assistant in Manual 
Training, University of Chicago, were 
other notable speakers, and there were 
several more who claimed attention, es- 
pecially Miss Lillie A. Williams, professor 
of psychology, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., who analyzed and criti- 
cised Earl Barnes's child study tables with 
the keenness of a lawyer, and won her 
audiences by her personal charm and 
good sense. It was noticeable that many 
of the women spoke without notes, and 
nearly all had good voices and seemed at 
home on the platform," 



establish an International Congress to 
meet at regular intervals to discuss inter- 
national problems. This will not be a 
World Legislature, as its delegates will 
have, as at The Hague Conference, no 
power to do more than to refer questions 
to their nations for ratification. It must 
be a little time before the Congress can 
be formed. It may be decades before it 
develops into a genuine Legislature with 
power. But a World Legislature is as 
definitely bound to come as the Isthmian 
canal or the Cape to Cairo railroad." 



MISS BOSWELL. 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell of New York 
city lately gave a stirring address before 
the Republican Women's Club in the ves- 
try of Park Street Church, in which she 
touched on national politics as well as 
local conditions. Miss Boswell, who led 
the recent campaign of women against 
Tammany, is a woman of force and over- 
flowing with good nature. Miss Boswell 
organized the women of New York in 1896 
under the name of the Woman's Repub- 
lican Association, and at the present time 
its membership is 40,000 women. The 
women made a house to house canvass. 



INTERNATIONAL POLICE. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead makes a plea in 
the Outlook of July 18 for "International 
Police." As the function of the police- 
man is to bring the contestants to court, 
so the work of au International Police 
would be to bring stubborn nations to a 
world's court. Mrs. Mead would have 
the International Police composed of a 
small body of armed men and battleships, 
paid and organized by practically all the 
nations of the world, and controlling them 
through a World Legislature which would 
make laws to be carried out by The 
Hague Court. "We have The Hague 
Court," she says. "Next winter Congress 
will be asked to propose to the nations to 



Miss Edith Kane, LL. B., a former 
student of Alexandra College, Dublin, has 
been engaged as a lecturer by the Woman 
Suffrage Society of Ireland. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer will re- 
peat her lecture on "The American 
Woman's Debt to Emerson," on Monday 
evening, July 27, at Huntington Hall, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, 
of Boston, is speaking in England with 
great success. She has many more calls 
than she is able to accept. She is warmly 
welcomed wherever she goes, not alone to 
the public meetings held for her, but to 
the homes which open to receive her. 

Mrs. George Lyman Cade, of Boston, 
is known in the musical world as "Clay- 
ton Thomas." She is a composer and 
singer of wide repute. She spent some 
years abroad, and, during her sojourn in 
rural England, decorated the grave of 
Jenny Lind, and started a fund toward a 
memorial window in the chapel near at 
hand, where the singer worshiped. 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot, a daughter 
of Julia Ward Howe, contributes a paper 
to the July Lippincott entitled "A Roman 
Holiday." It gives intimate details about 
housekeeping in the Eternal City, being 
her own housekeeping experiences during 
a hot summer in Rome. The street cries 
of vendors of fruit and milk are given 
with the musical notes, and the author's 
descriptions are brimming with humor. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt sailed 
with her husband for Europe on July 16. 
A party of friends in New York went 
down to see them off. Mrs. Catt received 
a large budget of steamer letters and some 
beautiful flowers, including a basket of 
white pinks, tied with yellow ribbon, 
from the Elizabeth Cady Stanton League 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Catt 
expected to be in Paris from July 22 to 
29. Thence they go to Marseilles, Nice, 
and Monte Carlo; then into Italy, to 
Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence and Ven- 
ice, where they will stay about ten days; 
then to Milan, then to Como, and into 
Switzerland to Berne and Geneva, and 
back to Paris. In most of these places 
they will only pass a day, devoting most 
of the time to Paris and Venice. 
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THE OBERLIN WAT. 

Writing in the Chicago Advance of 
Oberlin College, past and present, Wilmot 
I. Goodspeed says: 

From the very beginning Oberlin Col- 
lege and town have been distinctive. 

While the statesmen of the North and 
South were hedging and patching and 
compromising on the slavery question, 
Oberlin admitted the black to every op- 
portunity offered the white student; and 
the timid predicted dire calamity. 

Mrs. Willard and Mary Lyon had but 
begun their work. Coeducation was un- 
dreamed of, yet the founders of Oberlin 
were so irrational as to throw open every 
door to women, to have equal footing ! 
with the male students. -Again the cau- ' 
tious talked of chaos and catastrophe. 

To be counted an Oberlin man meant 
something. It was but natural that all 
who loved truth and freedom flocked to 
the new college. 

The trustees of Lane Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati tried to suppress discussions of 
slavery. The students rebelled and, un- 
der the lead of John Morgan, a Lane 
teacher dismissed for anti-slavery senti- 
ments, came in a body to Oberlin. At 
the same time a large body of students 
left Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
for a like reason. 

The great Finney left his Broadway Tab- 
ernacle pulpit in New York to take the 
chair of theology in the new college. Rev. 
Asa Mahan, the noted Cinciunati aboli- 
tionist, was called to the presidency. \ 
Big-hearted Arthur Tappan of New York * 
opened his purse to the school of charac- j 
ter. 

Everywhere in the West Oberlin's in- 
fluence was being felt. Her students i 
organized debates on the question of i 
slavery in towns and country districts. I 
They were foremost to break away from ! 
the timorous Whig party and give unaided i 
support to Birney, then Hale, Fremont, : 
Lincoln. 

Such was the Oberlin way. 

Not alone sturdy youth, but the flower 
of womanhood was early drawn to Ober- 
lin. Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Sarah Pease Parker, Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, Mary Caroline Rudd, and ] 
others who afterwards attained to world- ' 
wide fame, became students. Miss Bu- 
chanan, a South African missionary, wrote 
to her aunt, the celebrated Florence Night- 
ingale, asking where she should go for a 
missionary education. 

"Go to Oberlin," was the response. 

The first money David Livingstone 
earned as a minister he sent to his brother 
Charles and told him to go to Oberlin, 
and there he graduated. 

In 1861, when the first call was made, 
one hundred Oberlin students at once 
responded. They did not tender their 
names to the government to await ap- 
pointment as officers. Aside from the 
officers needed for their own company the 
others enrolled as privates. Forty of 
those hundred lost their lives in the war. 
Five hundred and ninety-seven of the 
alumni and former students were known 
to have enlisted. 

Such was the Oberlin way. 

In the summer of 1900 nine Oberlin 
graduates suffered martyrdom in the ter- 
rible Boxer uprising in China. Not one 
of these had reached -middle life. Yet 
never a martyr gave his life for the cross 
of Christ more willingly than these young 
men and women. 

Such is the Oberlin way. 

Mr. Goodspeed goes on to answer in the 
affirmative the question that has been 
anxiously asked of late, "Is Oberlin true 
to her noble heritage?" 

Oberlin College is growing wonderfully, 
in number of students, in wealth of build- 
ings and equipment, in extension of 



courses in adding new departments, in all 
the ways deemed essential to a great 
American college. According to those 
who are acquainted with the past and 
present of Oberlin, the Oberlin spirit 
made manifest at the laying of the foun- 
dation of the college in the woods per- 
vades all this new growth. The type of 
manhood and womanhood now repre- 
sented at Oberlin is as fine as that of 
other days. "Oberlin graduates have been 
among the greatest teachers and foremost 
leaders in every reform during the past 
seventy years," says Mr. Goodspeed. It . 
may be confidently predicted that when 
new occasions and emergencies shall de- 
mand, "the Oberlin way" will not be 
wanting. Florence M. Adkinson. 

AMERICAN WOMEN HONORED BY LEO XIII. 

During these days of mourning, the cour- 
tesy and affection the Pope has shown the 
American people are recalled with inter- 
est. While many men have been honored, 
only three American women have ever 
been decorated with the high honor that 
the Pope bestows in the title of Countess. . 
These ladies are the late Mrs. Sherman, 
wife of General Sherman, who was the 
first American woman to be-so honored by 
Rome; Miss Gwendolin Caldwell, who in 
1888 was invested with the same order, 
and Miss Annie Leary, of New York, who 
last year was given the title of Countess. 
Miss Leary received her honors like the 
others, because of her wide philanthropy 
and work in the Catholic Church. 

Three beautiful gold medallions were 
sent by Leo XIII to other ladies in the 
United States, as tokens of his approval 
of their philanthropic and charitable 
efforts. 

The highest honor that the Pope con- 
fers upon a woman, the Golden Rose, he 
conferred on Miss Caldwell, now the Mar- 
quise de Merville, of Paris. Miss Cald- 



I cooperation. It means "much to women 
that the greatest thinker of his time ^as 
on their side. That fact should make 
younger and shallower men pause in their 
criticisms. 

It may be said truly that it also meana 
much that the thought, words and belief 
of Emerson with regard to women haye 
been so aptly set forth. Fraught with 
uplifting thought, flashes of wit and 
spiritual insight, Mrs. Spencer's lecture 
goes out into the world as a part of the 
Emerson revival, to be heard and read far 
and wide. It must therefore be regarded 
as one of the most vital contributions of 
the year to the woman suffrage cause. 

As a whole, it constitutes an eloquent 
tribute to Emerson from American woman- 
hood, voiced by one who is ever an expon- 
ent of the highest ideals and wisest efforts 
of that womanhood. Silvern of speech, 
virile in thought, winsome in personality, 
the minister of Bell Chapel is 'the embodi- 
ment of "the eternal womanly ever 
leadeth on." 

Mrs. Spencer's address was followed by 
characteristic words from Mr. Edwin D, 
Mead, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and Mr. 
Frank Sanborn. Emerson had said that 
if women were allowed to vote, his points 
would surely be carried. "All progres- 
sive men," said Mr. Mead, "are coming to 
realize the truth of that same statement. 
The arguments are all in. I have ceased 
attending the State House hearings on 
woman suffrage, for it seems like striking 
empty bags." 

Mr. Sanborn referred to the first time 
women voted in Concord. Two-thirds of 
the men of the town would have prevent- 
ed them from voting if they could. For- 
tunately they could not, and since then 
they have grown some. 

So it came about that there was a mid- 
summer woman suffrage meeting which 
was not so named, and at which few faces 



well, it will be remembered, largely assist- familiar at Boston suffrage meetings were 
ed in the founding of the Catholic Univer- . seen.— F. M. A. in Woman's Journal 
sity at Washington. 

Mrs. Theodosia Shepard, of Ventura, 
California, the well-known floriculturist, 
recently addressed the Contemporary Club 
of Redland, on "How to Make Plants 
Grow." An exchange said: "From the 
simple cell she traced plant growth until 
by evolution it reached the complex organ* 
In the fields of 
experiment and experience Mrs. Shepard 
wanders with her audience through a 
maze of cross fertilization, selection, hy- 
bridizing, grafting, pruning, cuttings and 
pottings, but with such a surety of knowl- 
edge that the path to successful floricnl- 
ture becomes straight and narrow, even 
to the merest amateur in this delight- 
ful art. Flowers to her are almost luman, 
and in speaking of them her descriptions 
are both original and poetical. In regard 
to potting she said: 'Why do so many 
think a plant must have a pot so much 
larger than itself? You put a baby in a 
crib, not a bed; the little baby plant 
wants a baby- bed, too.' Night is the 
time, she declared, to visit with flowers. 
The glare of the sunlight is overshadowed 
by the witchery of the moonlight and the 
stars, and through the half -lit garden one 
may wander with flowers fairy-like in 
1 form, delicately exquisite in perfume." 



A MIDSUMMER SUFFRAGE MEETING. 

Time, one of the loveliest mornings of 
the month, July 1G. Place, the Town 
Hall, where Louisa M. Alcott and other 
patriotic women of Concord cast their 
ballots at the first school election held ism of the perfect plant 
after the enactment in 1879 of the law 
permitting Massachusetts women to vote 
for members of school committee. Occa- 
sion, the fourth lecture in the Emerson 
Centennial Memorial School. 

The subject, "The American Woman's 
Debt to Emerson," as presented by Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, developed into a 
woman suffrage sermon, strong and con- 
vincing. Few men even in this day have 
overtaken Emerson in his advocacy of 
woman's rights, said Mrs. Spencer. Quot- 
ing his words, from time to time she il- 
luminated the advanced position taken by 
the many-sided seer in regard to woman's 
rightful share in the economy of nature 
and in the work of the world. The great- 
est debt that American women owed to 
Emerson, she declared, was that he as- 
serted, without regard to distinctions of 
sex, without regard to distinctions of race 
or inheritance, the spiritual bases of social 
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ON AN ABANDONED FARM. 

"Of the joy of owning your own house, 
of tearing it to pieces and altering it just 
as you please, of digging in the ground 
and rating new-mown hay, no man or 
woman can conceive who has never tried 
it after having been deprived for years of 
those blessed privileges." Thus writes 
one of the spinsters to a city -bound 
friend. 

"We have been up here about nine 
weeks," she continues, "and in that time 
we have had every one of our nine rooms 
kalsomined, painted and papered, doing 
most of the painting ourselves, just for j 
the fun of it. 

"We opened one fireplace last fall, 
against the advice of all the 'men folks' 
round about, and so thoroughly enjoyed 
it that as soon as possible when we ar- 
rived this spring we opened another, 
bigger and better, without giving anyone 
a chance to advise us against it. We did 
it with hammers and the head of an old 
axe, and lugged out twenty pails of brick, 
mortar and soot ourselves. • It was such 
fun to formulate this plan during our 
busy New York winter, execute it so sum- 
marily, and then invite the neighbors in 
to see them lift their hands in holy hor- j 
rorl 

"Fortunately, we got this, done before 
the two weeks of almost continuous rain 
came on. Then we pulled our long, 
square, old-fashioned sofa up in front of 
the fire, piled on the oak and hickory and 
made it so enjoyable for one of the neigh- 
bors that she immediately opened one of 
her own fireplaces and invited us over. 
They had lived in their house twenty 
years and never had an open fire before. 

"One day, looking over the wall in one 
room, my partner said to me: 'I believe 
that partition was put in after the house 
was built. I wish it were not there; let's 
take it out.' I replied, 'Let's,' and in five 
minutes we were at it, and up went the 
good neighbors' hands again. But when 
the break had become an accomplished 
fact and all signs of devastation had been 
removed, they agreed with us that it was 
a great improvement. 

"For the first month after I get away 
from the city I iike to get imbedded in 
some work as foreign as possible from my 
teaching. After that I begin to read and 
write and roam around. Then the last 
month before returning I study and plan 
for my winter's campaign. If I had two 
months, or two weeks, of vacation, in- 
stead of the four months I now give my- 
self, I shouldfollowaboutthe same course 
proportionately. If one is tired from 
mental work, resting and reading are not 
change enough. One should become ab- 
sorbed in some kind of manual work for a 
time, like gardening, carpentering or 
moving a section of some old stone wall 
to make a gateway. 

"We even talk as little of the city as 
possible, and have not seen a newspaper 
since we've been here. We try to enter 
into the lives and interests of the people 
here'as much as we can without intrusion. 
For instance, on July 4th most of the 
thirty souls composing this little hill 
hamlet went to the 'doin's' down in the 
manufacturing town two miles below. 
At 2.30 o'clock the Congregational bell 
rang, and then again at 3 o'clock, and the 



assembly convened— two dear old octo- 
genarian ministers, the organist, two 
pretty young girls in the choir, an old 
soldier of the Civil War with his gifted 
wife, two other women and the two 
spinsters from New York. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was read and lis- 
tened to, 'America,' 'The Star Spangled 
Banner,' and 'Columbia' were sung, and 
really excellent and stirring addresses 
were given by the clergymen and the 
soldier, and a sketch of the lives of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson was read 
by one of the towns-women, who invited 
us all at the close of the hour to her pleas- 
ant lawn for lemonade, etc. 

"Quite a number of nice little places 
are being offered for sale here, and there 
are several people who, like ourselves, 
have fled from the city. A teacher from 
Springfield' has just bought a farm of 
thirty acres for $1,000. It borders on a 
lovely brook, where I caught six little 
speckled trout the other morning, and, 
though the house is in a terrible condi- 
tion, there is a beautiful double row of 
large maple trees along the roadside. 
From this point is one of the loveliest of 
views — an expanse of wooded hill and 
dale, where nothing of man's handiwork 
can be seen." — N. Y. Tribune. 

CLUBWOMEN HELP EDUCATION. 

The Committee on Education of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 
states that a marked characteristic of the 
present time is the widespread interest in 
education, in which the women's clubs 
are not only sharers, but leaders. The 
clubwomen have been instrumental in se- 
curing public kindergartens and depart- 
ments of manual training and domestic 
economy; they have sought and estab- 
lished fuller cooperation between parents 
and teachers, and they have fostered hu- 
mane education in instilling humane 
treatment of dumb animals and the pres- 
ervation of birds. They have stimulated 
thrift in encouraging school savings banks,, 
and have everywhere stimulated public 
sentiment to desire to improve conditions. 
Through the clubs vacation schools are 
supported, books, clothing and luncheons 
provided for indigent children ; libraries 
and apparatus supplied to schools, rest 
rooms provided for teachers, prizes offered 
for contests in composition, declamation 
and drawing, university extension courses 
supported and art exhibitions given. 
One club in Illinois paid for the tuition of 
19 girls in college and university, and 
another club in the same State $8,000 in a 
few months for a university. No more 
earnest and intelligent effort has been 
made than in the direction of developing 
patriotism and good citizenship, stimu- 
lating an interest in local history and the 
preservation of historic places. 



NEW CHILD LABOR LAW OF TEXAS. 

The Legislature of Texas, recently ad- 
journed, passed an excellent law regulat- 
ing child labor. This law was the special 
work of the organized labor of the State, 
although women everywhere assisted. 

1. No child under twelve years of age 
can be employed in any factory or estab- 
ment where machinery is used. Employ- 
ers are subject to fine of not less than 



fifty (50) dollars nor more than two hun- 
dred (200) dollars, and each day is a new 
offence. 

2. Between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen the child must be able to read 
and write in the English language, excep- 
tion being made in favor of a child having 
a widowed mother or parent incapacitated 
to earn a living, and who has no means of 
support other than the labor of the child, 
and then in no event shall such child be 
permitted to work outside the hours be- 
tween 6 A, M. and 6 P, M. Penalty same 
as above. 

3. All children under the age of six- 
teen are prohibited from laboring in 
mines, breweries and distilleries. No ex- 
ceptions whatever. Penalty same as 
above. ■" 

KANSAS SCHOOL MEETING. 

The following pithy account of how 
women conduct a school meeting was sent 
by Mrs. A. A. Welch to Our Messenger: 

"I must tell you of our annual school 
meeting,,18th of June, as I presume there is 
no ta parallel in Kansas. Our clerk and treas- 
urer are women, the director a man. When 
the time came to transact the business of 
the meeting not a man was present. We 
waited till three o'clock for the director. 
He did not come. The good men were all 
in the field and sent their wives, sisters 
and mothers to represent them. A woman 
was present who had served six years as 
director, and we made her chairman of 
the meeting and proceeded to business, 
which was done in a legal and parliamen- 
tary manner. We voted a good tax, suf- 
ficient for a long term of school; to repair 
the schoolhouse by ceiling it inside and 
painting it outside, and not forgetting all 
the little incidentals that belong to the 
annual school meeting. We reelected our 
clerk, and if it had been theyearto elect a 
director instead of a clerk, we would have 
had a full board of women. If the men 
object to our making our schoolhouse 
what it ought to be, it's too late to com- 
plain. Our women are all suffragists, 
and for years have attended school meet- 
ings for the sake of the children and their 
educational advancement, and think no 
more about it than they would to go to 
church and Sabbath school for spiritual 
LmproTETnL'crt." 

d-«-r ■ 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

One matter to which the D. A. R. are 
giving especial attention is the education 
of foreigners who are constantly becoming 
a part of our citizenship. They are en- 
deavoring to fit them for this in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, and many other cities. 

The perpetuation of the memory of dar- 
ing deeds or local service during the Rev- 
olutionary times is one of the purposes of 
the D. A. R., and the special work of the 
National society at present is the erection 
of Memorial Continental Hall, a building 
which is to be at once a monument to the 
men and women of the Revolution and an 
admisistrative building for the society. 
There is great enthusiasm for this. The 
site has already been purchased for the 
sum of 850,000, and the ground was 
broken with appropriate ceremonies on 
the twelfth anniversary, Oct. 11, 1902. 
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The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a brilliant meeting at Ocean 
Grove, beginning last Monday, with ad- 
dresses Irom Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Mills, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Mrs. Blanken- 
burg, Bishop Fitzgerald, D. D., Rev. A. E. 
Ballard, D. D., Dr. Mary D. Hussey, and 
others. 

Miss Florence Yarrow, secretary of the 
Hawaiian Christian Endeavor Union, and 
pastor's assistant in the Central Union 
Church, Honolulu, must be a very versa- 
tile young womaD. In the Hawaiian con- 
ventions responses are sometimes made 
in the English, Portuguese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Hawaiian languages. 

Dr. Susie L. Dilworth, practicing physi- 
cian at Little Rock, Ark., is making a fine 
reputation. Dr. Dilworth is a literary 
graduate of Boy Ian Home and Cookman 
College, Jacksonville, Fla., and completed 
the medical course at Meharry Medical 
College, the only woman in a class of 
forty-one. 

On the Fourth of July at Marietta, 111., 
the opinion of the crowd as to which de- 
livered the best speech, the Hon. John 
Hughes or his wife, seemed to be about 
equally divided. Both had admirers 
among each sex, and, if any difference, 
and with all due respect to the Hon. 
John, the lady's oration rather won the 
greatest appreciation 



WOMEN AND WAR. 



Twentieth- century civilization is men- 
aced by an extraordinary development of 
militarism. The five leading European 
nations— Russia, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy— are straining every nerve 
to arm and equip their entire male 
population. Russia has an army of two 
million eight hundred thousand, France 
one of two million five hundred and fifty- 
four thousand, Germany two million five 
hundred and fifty thousand, Austria one 
million three hundred and four thousand, 
Italy one million three hundred and four 
thousand; iu all, more than ten million 
men trained for mutual slaughter. Eng- 
land, meanwhile, with a majority of her 
population "without settled occupation 
or assured means of subsistence," and de- 
pendent for eleven-twelfths of her grain 
upon foreign countries, spends annually | But still these thousand paces unchang. 



remains a belt a thousand paces wide, 
separating them, as if neutral territory, 
swept by the fire of both sides, a belt in 
which no living being can stand lor a 
moment. 

"The ammunition will be almost ex- 
hausted, millions of cartridges, thousand* 
of shells will cover the soil. But the fire 
will continue until the empty ammunition 
cases are replaced with full ones. 

1 'Melinite bombs will then turn farm- 
houses, villages, and hamlets into dust, 
destroying everything that might be used 
as cover, obstacle, or refuge. The mo- 
ment will approach when half the combat- 
ants will be mowed down, dead and 
wounded will be in parallel rows, separat- 
ed one from the other by that belt of a 
thousand paces swept by a cross-fire of 
shells which no living being can pass. 
The battle will continue with ferocity. 



one hundred and seventy-seven million 
dollars on armaments. America has em- 
barked upon the same mad career, spend- 
ing upon every new battleship more 
money than would endow a first-class 
university. This suicidal emulation in 
war expenditure increases annually, and 
is crushing the masses of mankind into 
hopeless poverty. 

But the above is only a partial state- 
ment of the ruin that impends. Along 



ingly separate the foes. 

"Which will have gained the victory? 
Neither." 

These novel conditions of modern war- 
fare will involve immense expenditures of 
men and money. Bismarck prophesied 
before his death that the next general 
European war "will bleed the nations as 
white as veal." Meanwhile the govern- 
ments will become bankrupt, masses of 



I with the unexampled march of invention [ people will die of starvation, and fertile 

1 provinces will be reduced to deserts. 

Such is the prospect which hangs likei 
thundercloud over Europe. Already, bur 



mi. xt tt u- o i. • c j.u ; during the past century, wonderful 

The New Hampshire Society of the \ t K. u a ■ 

Colonial Dames of America has purchased P rovemen 

i-u ij ^-ii • j. -d j. xt tt tion, firearms, artillery, and the appli- 

the old Cilley mansion at Exeter, N. H., • , ' J J , , r f\ 



which dates from early in the eighteenth 
century, and will restore it as nearly as 
possible, for use as a clubhouse. The old 
mansion has been the residence of a Gov- 
ernor of the State, Jeremiah Smith, who 
was also a member of Congress, and twice 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire. 

The Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Washington, D. C, devoted the 
evening service of Sunday, June 28, to the 
"Women of Methodism." Mrs. C. W. 
Gallagher spoke on the "Activities of 
Methodist Women," to the great delight 
and profit of her hearers. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster gave an address on "Methodism 
and Education." This was a part of the f 



ances of destruction. So deadly are the 
modern instruments of extermination, 
that in future wars human life will be 
destroyed as never before. Captain Ne- 
gote, an experienced German officer, thus 
describes the battles.of the future: 

"The distance is 6,600 yards (nearly four 
miles) from the enemy. The artillery is 
in position, and the command has been 
passed along the batteries to fire. The 
enemy's artillery replies. Shells tear up 
the soil and burst; in a short time the 
crew of every gun has ascertained the dis- 
tance of the enemy. Then every projec- 
tile discharged bursts in the air over the 
heads of the enemy, raining down hun- 



3 celebrating the birth of John" dreds of fragments and bullets on his po 



I sition. Men and horses are overwhelmed 
. by this rain of lead and iron. Guns de- 
stroy one another, batteries are mutually 
annihilated, ammunition cases are emp- 
tied. Success will be with those whose 
fire does not slacken. In the midst of 
this fire the battalions advance. 

"Now they are but 2,200 yards away. 
Already the rifle bullets whistle around 



and kill, each not only finding a victim, mand effective, women must have the bal- 



Wesley 

Mary Creech, the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of Sheriff Creech at Barnwell, 
S. C, on the night of July 6 stood off 
with a rifle a mob of armed men which 
had sought to lynch Herbert Sanderson, 
who had surrendered himself for killing 
Seaborn Moore. The girl was alone at 
the jail, her father having left the keys 
with her during his absence. When she 
leveled the gun at the crowd it fled. The 
murder was the result of a quarrel at a 
dance. 

r\ ~ * w i. i-i * ^ , , . anQi swift as lightning, deluge the field of 

One of the notable features of this sum- | Datt i e 

mer's influx of visitors to the Adiron- ", 

dack woods is the increasing number of 

women who really want to "rough it" 

like the men. There are women in camps, 

and the women in the hotels, failing a 

camp of their own, spend every available 

minute in canoes and by the trout streams. 

They are enjoying the life even more than 

the men. They dress for the part sensibly. 

too, and the real woodswoman seems to 

have come to stay. 



dened by taxation for war expenses past, 
present, and prospective, a majority of 
her population manage barely to li?e. 
When the conflict comes, the impover- 
ished people, driven to desperation, will 
rise in rebellion against constituted an- 
thority, as in the Paris Commune after 
the war with Germany, and anarchy "will 
ensue. The strangest fact in the situa- 
tion is the needlessness of the Btruggle. 
4 'War is the game of kings," said Vol- 
taire, a century and a half ago. In our 
day it is the work of politicians and ambi- 
tious leaders for their own selfish advan- 
tage. 

How can this catastrophe be averted? 
Only by the force of public opinion, 
aroused and inspired by women. Thej 
know, as men cannot, the cost and valna 
of human life. "Some woman perils her 
life," said Lucy Stone, "every time a sol- ! 
dier is born. For years she is his quar- 
termaster and picket guard in rearing him 
to maturity." Is it not time for mm 
and mothers to demand that wars shall ■ 
? cease? But, in order to make their de- 



lot, 
and 



Will they not wake up to their duty 
responsibility as citizens and aa 



but penetrating files, ricochetting, and 

striking again. Volley succeeds volley, 

bullets in great handfuls, constant as hail e peacemakers? Or will they remain pas- 
sive spectators of the impending tragedy, 
until it involves their husbands, their 
"The artillery having silenced the ene- 
my is now free to deal with the enemy's ' 

battalions. On his infantry, however ' 

loosely it may be formed, the guns direct 

thick iron rain, and soon in the positions 

of the enemy the earth is reddened with 

blood. 

"The firing lines advance one after the 

other, battalions march after battalions; 

finally the reserves follow. Yet with all 

this movement in the two armies there 



children, and themselves in irretrievabk 
ruin? Henry B. Blacktvell. 

■ ■* F W 

>Irs. Dore Lyon, President of the 
New York City Federation of Women's 
Clubs, has been appointed assistant sec- 
1 retary to" the New York Commission ol 
the Louisiaua Purchase Exposition, and 
woman manager of the New York State 
building at St. Louis during the exposi- 
tion. 
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WHITELAW REID'S APPEAL TO WOMEN. 

The president of a great California : 
university has defined Wisdom as "Know- 
ing What to do Next," and Virtue as "Do- 
.inglt." 

Whitelaw Reid, the brilliant editor of 
the New York Tribune, in his address to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Vassar Col- 
lege, June 8, urged the young women to 
come to the rescue of American society 
from evils that exist and dangers that im- 
pend. After a most vigorous and graphic 
arraignment of existing conditions, he 
went so far as to say that "it may prove 
that we can look to the educated women 
of the country, rather than to its lawyers, 
for the true conservatism in principle, in 
methods, and in constant application that 
is to save us from many of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies of the time. Hope then 
willnotbelostfor the future of our tri- 
umphant Democracy till the characteristic 
excellencies of educated women are cor- 
rupted and destroyed." 

Mr. Reid finds "reasons for such an ex- 
pectation in human nature itself, and in 
that female ability which Mr. Mill demon- 
strated for such contributions to human 
knowledge and progress. All the in- 
stincts of the educated woman," he af- 



—they could be but the hot-bed for start- 
ing the prodigious, myriad-formed, almost 
infinite growths to be confidently expect- 
( ed in the Twentieth. If, in the midst of 
| these teeming and steaming activities, 
j woman now possesses the real power 
j which Mr. Mill attributed to her, then the 
■ imperative duty which her superior moral 
elevation, her nature and her surround- 
ings impose, for the whole term of her ex- 
istence and throughout the whole course 
i of our bewildering progress, is to furnish 
that conservative force in American life, 
which two-thirds of a century ago De 
= Tocqueville thought already necessary. 
Her Wisdom will point it out as the thing 
to do next, her Virtue will skine in doing 
I it. Thus the subject to which I have 
ventured to invite your attention, "The 
Thing to Do" rises before you, attends 
your incoming and outgoing, and hence- 
forth forever entreats and commands j. 
you." ! 



of a barren tract of land with a public 
park lighted with electricity. Rumsey 
has raised $450 for a hall, and the railroad 
has donated a site for it. Redding has 
established a drinking fountain and is 
working for a Carnegie library aud for 
street improvement. Winters has erected 
a $300 drinking fountain, planted 45 trees 
on Arbor day, and published a descriptive 
article in the Overland Monthly. The 
Colusa Club has §200 in the treasury. 

The work of these village and town 
clubs shows the direction in which women 
would use their influence if they had a 
vote in local affair?. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 



U 



If this appeal had been made to these I 
young ladies by George F. Hoar, or Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, we should have quoted it 
as a clarion cry for Woman Suffrage. 

"The thing to do next" would evidently 
be to demand and exercise the suffrage, 
which is only the authoritative expression 
of opinion on questions of public interest. 
But, we regretto say, Whitelaw Reid is not 
an advocate, but an opponent of woman's 
enfranchisement. It is a singular evidence 
of that "arrest of thought" to which hu- 
man beings, otherwise rational, are liable, 
that a statesman of such noble aspirations 
and clear insight should be blind to "The 
Thing to Do." He urges women to re- 
form politics, but would withhold from I 
them the means of so doing. No radical ' 
political reform is possible unless we re- 
firms, "are against rash experiments and form the voting constituency. Add to 



revolutionary changes; the character alike 
of her judgment, her feelings and her 
needs gives promise of sound views of life 
and human conduct. Both by inherent 
qualities and by acquired relations, the 
rightly educated woman is a natural and 
necessary conservative. With her mental 
alertness and vivid perceptions, she can 
never be a drag upon the machinery of 
human progress ; but, thanks to her spe- 
cial aptitudes, she may always be its mod- 
erator and governor." 

"This at least is clear," adds Mr. Reid, 
"that the Twentieth Century Woman has 
greater opportunities than were ever 
given to human creature of her kind be- 
fore in the eighty centuries of the world's 
history of which we are supposed to have 
some records; that she has been better 
prepared to improve them; and that she is 
more peremptorily called to the work — 
this Twentieth Century woman to whom 
have been given the keys of knowledge, 
which are becoming almost the keys of 
life and death. The ferment and amazing 
discovery and development of the Nine- 
teenth Century did not end when it closed ; 



that constituency the conservative quali- 
ties and moral elevation of educated wom- 
en and, "thanks to her special aptitudes, 
she will become the moderator and gov- 
ernor of human progress." 

Clearly, on the premises laid down by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the Thing to Do is to 
extend suffrage to educated women. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

The Council of Women of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been instrumental in having 
hundreds of trees planted in that city. The 
object of the organization is municipal 
improvement, particularly along sanitary 
lines. 

The Federation of Women's Improve- 
ment Clubs of Yolo County, Cal., is com- 
posed of seven clubs. At a recent meeting 
the Vacaville club reported improvement 
of the cemetery and high school grounds. 
Woodland, $601 in the treasury towards a 
public park. Aub«Ti> Mie transformation 



Mrs. Edith Maynard has been ap- 
pointed postmistress at Sheboygan, Wis., 
a city of 23,000 inhabitants. 

Miss Carrie Styer, the Kokomo, Ind., 
young woman who has been so successful 
in closing saloons, has decided to devote 
her life to temperance work. She is work- 
ing with the Anti-Saloon League. 

Lady Curzon is coming to this country 
some time during next winter to visit her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Levi Z. Leiter, in 
Washington. Lady Curzon will bring her 
two young daughters with her. 

Miss Cecilia Ritter, of Cincinnati, is 
secretary of the Ohio Humane Society. 
She was recently appointed by the Secre- 
tary as a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Public and Private Care of the 
Poor. 

Clara Barton, president of the Red 
Cross Society, was present at the Old 
Home Week celebration at Oxford, July 
31, and the people from miles around as- 
sembled in the hall to greet their honored 
guest and offer congratulations. Al- 
though nearly eighty-two years old, Miss 
Barton is as energetic as she was a score 
of years ago. 

Miss Ellen Velvin, who assisted Mr 
Bostock in the preparation of "The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals," is known as a 
writer of animal stories which many crit- 
ics declare have the charm and value of 
Kipling's Jungle books. Miss Velvin was 
two years editor of the Franco English 
Review, is a Fellow of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, and a constant contribu- 
tor to many English and American publi- 
cations. "The Training of Wild Animals," 
issued by the Century Co. in July, is Miss 
Velvin's latest and best work, following 
"Tales Told at the Zoo," "More Tales 
Told at the Zoo," "Rataplan, a Rogue 
Elephant," and "Wild Creatures Afield," 
the last published as a serial in the New 
York Herald. The author spent long days, 
often from nine in the morning to eleven 
at night, among Bostock's animals, work- 
ing, with Mr. Bostock, over "The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals." 
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AMERICAN MOTHERS' BIRTH INSURANCE. 

The American Mothers' Birth Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass., is a new can- 
didate for public favor. The company 
appeals directly, if not exclusively, to 
women, and if it were possible for it to 
carry out everything that is so glowingly 
set forth in its recently issued prospec- 
tus, it would be a very good thing. The 
organization is under the fostering care 
of the American Mothers' Association of 
the United States, but entirely distinct 
from it, as it is not obligatory on the part 
of members of the one organization to 
join the other. 

According to its circulars the Ameri- 
can Mothers' Birth Insurance Company is 
incorporated, with provisions for the nec- 
essary reserve fund under the Massachu- 
setts Insurance laws. It is on the mutual 
plan, and by its means those who are 
members may receive, by monthly pay- 
ments of a certain small sum, a graduated 
cash benefit ranging from $100 to $500 
upon the birth of a living child, accord- 
ing to the form of membership of the ben- 
eficiary, and the number of payments 
made before the time of the child's birth. 
The American Mothers' Birth Insurance 
Company in its published literature dis- 
claims the idea of being a money-making 
corporation. It is, of course, a "com- 
mercial" undertaking, but this feature is 
subdued as much as possible. It is man- 
aged by women and for women, and no 
officer can receive any compensation for 
her services. Among the incorporators 
and members of the advisory board are 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Edwin 
D. Mead. In order to make binding a 
policy in Class A., issued by this compa- 
ny, a woman must have paid five regular 
monthly assessments, and annual dues of 
$1, amounting in all to $16, when she will 
be entitled to $200, the conditions of the 
policy having been fulfilled. After she 
has paid in like manner eleven regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which is 
$34, the sum of $300 will be available. 
When she has paid seventeen regular 
monthly assessments, the total cost of 
which is 853, ths sum of $400 is recover- 
able, and after she has paid twenty-three 
or more regular monthly assessments, 
costing at least $71, including annual 
dues, she is entitled to the sum of $500. 

In the case of policies in Class B, the 
payment of annual dues and five regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which is 
one half of that of Class A, entitles her to 
$150, after she has paid seventeen regular 
monthly assessments the sum of $200 will 
be paid, and after she has paid twenty- 
three or more regular monthly assess- 
ments she will, upon giving birth to a 
legitimate child, receive under her policy 
with this company $250. 

For second and subsequent births, after 
paying eighteen more regular assessments 
and continuing the annual dues, the com- 
pany will pay $300. After paying twenty- 
one regular assessments in addition to 
those first mentioned, $400 will be paid, 
and after paying twenty-four more regular 
assessments, $500 will be paid, or $500 at 
any time thereafter, so long as the policy 
is maintained in force. 

If this plan could be made to work suc- 



cessfully, 
mothers. 



it would be a great boon to 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 



Dr. Janet Harwood, of England, has 
gone to Mauritius as head of the Medical 
Mission to Indian women in that Colony. 
The Mission is supported by the govern- 
ment, and the wealthy Indian and Arab 
merchants have given generously towards 
the expenses. 

Miss Alice V- Johnson has passed the 
examination for the Fellowship of the 



Journal, a monthly magazine published at 
Portland, Ore. It is edited by Sarah A. 
Evans and Antoinette W. Strahan. 

Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, president 
of the South Carolina Federation, is edi. 
tor and proprietor of The Keystone, a 
monthly journal published at Charleston,- 
The Keystone is the official organ of the 
State Federation and of the State Audu- 
bon Society. 

To Rochester, Minn., has been given the 
credit of opening the first permanent re8t- 
room in the United States. It is the out- 



oMiuiuauuu ^ .~v, ..—.*, — — - wth of the W omen's clubs, aided by 

Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, com- &* u ' 



ing out at the head of the successful can 
didates 



the business men, and it is now a well- 
organized institution. The room, which 
is open daily in the business portion of 

■ the city, is furnished with chairs, lounges, 
Women physicians in England have re- J ' . « 

v J ! rugs, and a cradle which is frequently oc« 

cupied. Books and magazines are on the 

table, while a curtain hides a lavatory. As 

one tired woman, who had come five miles 

with her husband to sell their prodnce, 



cently been honored to an unusual degree I 
through appointments to a number of 
noteworthy positions. Miss Leney is now 
oculist in the medical department of the 
London School Board, which also has two , 
or three women as general medical officers. 
Miss Bryson is resident medical officer at 
the Camberwell infirmary, and Miss Cole- 
brook is a medical officer to the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. Mrs. Stewart Deacon 
has been appointed government medical 
officer of health for the Gold Coast Colony, 
a position which involves the inspection of 
a considerable number of towns, and Miss 
Sheldon Amos and Miss Kate Yaughan are 
assistant medical officers in the quaran- 
tine departments at Port Said and Suez, 
respectively. 



said: "It is such a restful place, and the 
children can look at the pictures." To 
I. make everything complete, there is a lit- 
tie lunch-room where visitors can warm 
up the food they bring or buy what they 
desire. Winona, Northfield, Faribault, 
and Anoka, all in Minnesota, have opened 
similar rooms. F. M. A. 



WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Woman's Club of Amherst, Mass.. 
has established a new department, "Home- 
making." The program of this section 
announces an address by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, of Bostou, on "Our Home- 
Making," at the opening meeting, Oct. 2. 
This will be followed by lectures and pa- 
pers on care of the sick, education of 
children, hygienic cooking, and household 
sanitation. 

The Club Calendar of Boston, started 
two years ago, is now the only distinctive- 
ly club woman's journal in New England. 

,■ It is published monthly, and is beantifully 
printed and illustrated. Mrs. Adelaide F. 
Chase is editor and publisher. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 per year, Tremont Temple, 

. Room 6, Boston. 

Miss Edith M. Whitmore, a member of 
| several Boston clubs and National Secre 



Mrs. Logan, widow of General John 
A. Logan, is author of a book entitled 
"Thirty Years in Washington." As the 
wife of a senator, and as the close friend. 

I of every mistress of the White House 
from Lincoln to the present time, Mrs. 
\ Logan has had unusual opportunities to 
share the social life in Washington and to 
study the libraries, art collections and 
government departments. 

Miss Emily M. Morgan, well known 

as an author and philanthropist, conducts 

1 three summer homes for working girls. 

I" One of these is at Byfield and another at 
Saybrook, Conn. The third, at Bland- 
: ford, Mass., is an old-fashioned farmhouse 
] with accommodations for about twenty 
young women. The almost nominal sum 
of $2 a week is charged the girls for these 
comfortable and restful quarters. 

Miss Emma Helen Blair is editing a 
series of fifty volumes on "The Philippine 
Islands, 1493-1903," which is being pub- 
lished by the Arthur Clark Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Blair is a member 
of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, and 
became favorably known as the assistant 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites in preparing bis 



! tary of the Women's Protective Associa- , volumes on "The Jesuit Relations and Al- 

! tion, is the editor of the Women's Depart- 

„ ment of the Lynn News, appearing in the 

I Saturday issue of that paper. Miss Whit- 
more has recently become associate editor 
of th« Club Calendar 



lied Documents." 

Miss Marion H. Brazier has been 
entrusted with the formidable task of 
: making a collection of thousands of pho- 
tographs of descendants of Colonial and 
Revolutionary men and women for the St. 
Louis Fair. These will adorn the Long 
Room of Independence Hall (in fac simile) 



Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans, of Wauke- 
sha, and Mrs. Lucy Morris, of Berlin, 
have been appointed as the women mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Commission for the and wil1 P rove a valuable exhibit, as each 
World's Fair, St. Louis. Both of these 
women are prominent members of local 

j clubs, and both have been president of 

! the Wisconsin Federation. 



Oregon and Washington State Federa- 
tions have an official organ in the Club 



picture will be accompanied by a brief 
sketch of an ancestor.. After the Fair 
they will be placed in the Congressional 
Library in Washington. The fee to enter 
is but SI. All pictures may be sent to 
Miss Brazier at Trinity Court, Boston, 
after Sept. 1. 
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MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY AT 
OCEAN PARK. 

Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 35, 1903. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its regular mid-summer meeting at 
Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
The morning session will open at 10 o'clock, 
and the program will be filled by Miss Mar- 
garet Koch and Miss Laura A. De Meritte. 
Miss Gail Laughlin will probably also be 
present at this meeting. 

Basket lunch in Porter Memorial Hall at 
noon. 

The afternoon session will open at 2 
o'clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

A cordial invitation is extended to any 
visitors in the vicinity of Old Orchard to at- 
tend this meeting, and in so doing not only 
enjoy a delightful day, but will also aid the 
cause of suffrage in Maine. 

In connection with this call, we announce 
a suffrage meeting at Yarmouth, on the after- 
noon of Thursday, Aug. 20th. This meeting 
is in connection with the Christian Endeavor 
Summer School, and has been arranged for 
by Miss Margaret Koch, i.eld secretary of 
the C. E. Union of Maine. 

Lucy Hobart Day, 

Pres. Maine W. S. A. 



GOOD NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA. 

"Greater Britain. Australia's Women 
Voters. A New Constituency of S50,000 
Women. The Women's .Political Pro- 
gramme." Under this heading the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle of July 10 says: 

"At the Australian federal elections 
"this year, for the first time in history, the 
women of a continent will go to the polls. 
According to the latest figures over S50,- 
000 female voters have been registered. 
Organization work in the two principal 
States, New South Wales and Victoria, is 
already being actively pursued by the 
various women's Progressive leagues and 
other agencies representing the Radical 
vote. Victoria is, however, first in the 
field with a Woman's Federal Political 
Platform. Our Melbourne correspondent 
sends us the document as adopted by a 
representative conference in that city: 

1. EQUALITY OF WOMEI* UNDER THE LAW. 



South Wales a Government Commissioner 
has just completed the re-mapping out of 
that State into Federal electorates. Free 
Trade Sydney has been given an extra 
seat, thereby weakening the representa- 
tion of the country and border districts in 
which the protectionist vote is, strangely 
enough, very strong. The Prime Minis- 
ter's constituency is considerably varied— 
■ so much so that Sir Edmund Barton will 
have practically to woo a new set of elec- 
tors in December. These things give a 
new interest to the coming contest for 
political supremacy in Australia, and ren- 
der accurate prophecy an utter impossi- 
bility." 

WOMEN VOTING IN ISLE OF MAN. 

The new Act placing unmarried women 
and widows in the same position as men 
as regards the right to vote for members 
of the House of Keys, has now become 
law, the ancient ceremony of promulgat- 
ing the laws at Tynwald Hill, Douglas, 
having taken place on July 6, in the pres- 
ence of many spectators, both visitors and 
residents. From the top of the hill, sum- 
maries in Manx and English were read of 
t ten Acts passed by the insular Legislature 
during the past year. 

The Isle of Man, says the Women's 
Suffrage Record, enjoys the distinction of 
having been the first of the British posses- 
sions to grant the Franchise to women. Its 
constitution is also older than that of the 
British House of Commons, being of Scan- 
dinavian origin. The first woman to re- 
cord her vote for a Parliamentary candi- 
date was Mrs. Louisa Morrison, who died 
in 1901. 

A STANDARD CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

The National Consumers' League hopes, 
through its eight-page pamphlet, "The 
Standard Child-Labor Law," to call at- 
tention to the necessary points that must 
govern employers. This pamphlet will 
offer in its pages the statute of Massachu- 
setts, which it recommends not only as 
the best yet attained, but so good, so well 
tried by experience, and so reasonable as 
to serve for some time as a model upon 



place, can reach West Brookfield from 
Boston on the 11.15 A. M. train of the 
B. & A. K. K. in time for the meeting, 
and be able to return the same night. The 
electrics between West Brookfield and 
Ware pass near the depot every forty-five 
minutes, and go within a short distance 
of the house. All who desire to come will 
be welcome. 



(a) Men and women to be placed on \ which all other States may well frame 
precisely the same footing under the laws their statutes, 
of the Commonwealth. No sex differ- 
ences to be permitted in the marriage, 
divorce, or other laws. 

- (b) All offices under the Common- 
wealth to be open equally to men and 
women on the same terms and conditions 
of payment, etc. Merit and ability to per- 
form the work to be the sole tests in mak- 
ing appointments. 



his nerves on edge over the female vote. 
None dare say how it will go. The grant- 
ing of the franchise to women and the 
mandate of the Legislature that every 
adult shall have only one vote, and that 
vote only in respect to his actual abode, 
have so completely overthrown the boun- 
daries and voting strength of .existing con- 
stituencies that a miniature electoral rev- 
olution has been produced. In New 1 



Our correspondent adds: "All through 
the present Federal session, politicians in 
Australia will be thinking not so much of 
the measures before them as. of the 
coming elections. Every wire-puller has Stone's childhood. Miss Cora Adams, of 

Wellesley, 1903, will speak of Lucy 



AT LUCY STONE'S OLD HOME. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Warren 
will celebrate the anniversary of Lucy 
Stone's birthday, August 13, ISIS, at the 
home of the president, Phebe Stone Bee- 
man, in West Brookfield. This meeting 
will be at the birthplace of Lucy Stone, 
and the place where she was married to 
Henry B. Blackwell, May 1, 1S55. A 
musical and literary program has been 
arranged. 

Mrs. Stone Beeman will speak on Lucy 



Stone's college life. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will speak of 
"The Gains of Forty Years." 

It is hoped that Col. T. W. Higginson, 
the minister who performed the marriage 
ceremony, will be present. 

The hours will be from 2.30 to 4 P. M., 
Thursday, Aug. 13. 

Any desiring to visit Lucy Stone's birth- 



THE TREASURY WOMEN'S MEMORIAL. 

The subject of a memorial to General 
Spinner, which has been lost to public 
sight for several years, is about to be 
brought to the front again. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the N*. Y. Tribune 
writes: 

There are women here who feel that 
Gen. Francis E. Spinner did as much for 
women wage-earners as Lincoln did for 
the negro slaves. When General Spinner 
was appointed Treasurer of the United 
States in 1S62, he carried out his faith in 
the business capacity of the sex by forc- 
ing to a successful issue his plan of em- 
ploying women in the government depart- 
ments. 

When Spinner first took up his duties 
at the Treasury, he decided that the score 
or more of men who were cutting bank- 
notes when they ought to have been fight- 
ing for their country might just as well 
j be replaced by women, and that if he ever 
meant to strike a blow in their behalf 
■ right then was the time to begin. It was 
not easy work to convert the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, to his way of 
thinking, but he was finally allowed to 
appoint one woman "just as an experi- 
ment." Her first day's work settled the 
matter in favor of her sex. This wedge 
in, the Treasurer told the Secretary that 
the nimble fingers of women were pecu- 
liarly adapted to the counting of green- 
backs, and that they could do the work 
twice as fast at half the cost in money. 
This sounded so feasible that he was al- 
lowed to appoint seven women counters — 
and the world knows the result. 

The half-price argument was simply a 
bit of diplomacy on the Treasurer's part, 
and he did not rest until he had succeed- 
ed in getting for women the same pay that 
men received, if they did the same work. 
When General Spinner opened the doors 
of the departments of the government to 
the employment of women, it benefited 
every wage-earning sister in the land. 
Firms and corporations argued that if 
their services were of use to the govern- 
ment, why not employ them elsewhere? 
There was a steady advancement from 
that time to this, and when General Spin- 
ner died the women who were indebted 
to him formed themselves into the Gen- 
eral Spinner Memorial Association. 

The renewed effort of the Treasury 
women to erect a memorial statue of 
Treasurer Spinner recalls the fact that he 
happened to be a fellow traveller with 
young Lucy Stone on the cars between 
West Brookfield and Buffalo when she 
was on her way to Oberlin in 1S43. En- 
tering into conversation with the bright 
girl he became warmly interested in her 
adventurous struggle for a higher educa- 
tion, and often in after life expressed 
sympathy with her in her career. 
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THE SEA WIND. 
BY ARTHUR KETCHUM. 

Speed through the closing gates of day, 
Winnow me through with thy keen clean 

breath, 
Wind with the tang of the seal 
Find me and fold me ; have thy way 
And take thy will of me! 

Use iny soul as you used the sky- 
Gray sky of this sullen day ! 
Clear its doubt as you sped its wrack 
Of storm cloud bringing its splendor back, 
Giving it gold for gray ! 

Bring me word of the moving ships, 

Halyards and straining spars; 
Come to me clean from the sea's wide breast 
While the last lights die in the yellow west 

Under the "first white stars ! 

Batter the closed doors of my heart 

And set my spirit free! 
For I stifle here in this crowded place 
Sick for the tenantless fields of space, 

Wind with the tang of the sea! 

— August Atlantic. 



THE CLOSING DAY AT CONCORD. 

The closing session of the Emerson Cen- 
tennial School at Concord was one of 
"sweetness and light;" the morning se- 
rene and sunlit; the hall crowded with a 
sympathetic, receptive audience. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe came with spirit tri- 
umphant over the limitations of age. Her 
clear, silvery voice reached the rear end 
of the hall as she reviewed the growth of 
the past century in things spiritual and 
intellectual. With abounding thankful- 
ness for all the good that has been 
wrought she looked forward joyously to 
the fuller realization of the high ideals for 
which Emerson stood. 

In all that I have known of the Emerson 
century, the new form of freedom makes 
itself felt — freedom of question and an- 
swer, of assertion and denial, or associa- 
tion aud disassociation, she said. This 
freedom it is which gives %o the intellect- 
ual life of to-day so bright a coloring. 
Under its impulse much which was for- 
merly sealed with mystery has been 
brought within the domain of positive 
knowledge. Although we still have wars 
and rumors of war, the prevalence of the 
peace-promoting qualities over the fight- 
ing spirit is an unmistakable feature of 
our time. 

Among the latent forces which the last 
wonderful century aroused to efficient ac- 
tion, I mustincludethe sphere of woman's 
activity, as to-day conceded and even es- 
tablished. Need I say what a beneficent 
power has hereby been added to. man's 
struggle with the brute forces of nature? 
Making allowance for all the evils which 
we still see and deplore, I must think that 
the ethical and spiritual progress of the 
century now under consideration is its 
most astounding feature. 

Toward the end, she said: 

A new century opens before us whose 
youth will soon forsake us of the octo- 
genarian phalanx. In its inevitable 
course new exigencies will develop new 
resources. The coming hundred years 
may surpass the last as far as the last one 
has gone beyond the wildest dreams of its 
predecessor. We elders think with dear 
affection of the generations which we 
shall never see with mortal eyes. If, in 
their onward sweep, they should panse to 
take account of us, let them remember us 
as foes of all tyrannies, as friends of all 
true progress. We have made war on the 
supremacy of stereotype and tradition — 



we leave for our parting word our un- 
alterable faith in God and man. 

During the discussion that followed, 
one note was sounded in the minor key. 
It came from one of the race that is "ris- 
ing," despite trials and oppression. Mrs 
A. J . Cooper, teacher in one of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) high schools, referred to 
Emerson's "Do not let the dying die," 
and characterized it as a "grand pssan," a 
"great gloria in excelsis." With voice 
vibrant with feeling, she continued: 

I wonderedi f these disciples o f Emerson 
were not ready nowadays to say, "Do not 
let the dead hear it; do not let them wake 
up." I wondered if those souls that flit- 
ted out with those glad tidings on their 
lips might not be saddened by the thought 
that those tidings were not all that they 
thought they were; that many were cry- 
ing "Peace" when there was no peace. 

The spirit of hope became again ascend- 
ant when, by request, Mrs. Howe recited 
her glorious "Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic," eloquently, - impressively, herself a 
prophetess inspired. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 

T O MAKE£CANADIANS VOTE. 

Canada as well as the United States is 
troubled about the indifferent voter, and 
is trying to devise means to bring him to 
the polls. At a meeting of the Dominion 
election committee in Ottawa the other 
day, it was decided to recommend to the ■ 
House a law providing for compulsory 
voting. Any qualified elector who fails 
to cast his ballot will be deprived of the 
right to do so at the next general election. 
But no one proposes that in those towns 
where a majority of the voters failed to 
turn out, all the men, including even the 
public-spirited minority who did turn out, 
should be disfranchised forever after. 
Such a scheme would be regarded as ab- 
surd. Yet that is precisely the way in 
which many persons still reason in regard 
to women. The majority of women are 
indifferent on the suffrage question, we 
are told; and until the majority of women 
want to vote, the public-spirited minority 
who are eager to do so must all be forci- 
bly debarred. 

Statistics show that in the United 
States, except at presidential elections, 
the majority of men do not generally vote. 
The majority of men, as well as the ma- 
jority of women, are deplorably indiffer- 
ent on the subject. Yet the United States 
thus far has rejected every scheme for 
compulsory voting. It is held that every 
properly qualified man should have the 
option of voting or not, as he chooses; and 
that no man may compel his neighbor 
either to vote or to refrain from voting. 
Then, in the name of common sense and 
common justice, why not apply the same 
rule to women? As George William Cur- 
tis says, why should a hundred girls who 
■ are content to be dolls and do what Mrs. 
i Grundy expects, prejudice the choice of a 
single one who wishes to be a woman and 
do what her conscience requires? 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

LYNN EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 



Equal Rights Club, nearly one hundred 
being present. Mrs. Dr. Carr, the presi- 
dent of the club, presided, and gave an in- 
teresting address on the subject of equal 
rights for women. Mr. Merwin of St. 
Louis also addressed the meeting, speak- 
ing of inalienable and natural rights of 
women to the ballot for their own protec- 
tion, also of the justice of giving the 
women the ballot. 

George Smith, of Lynn, conducted the 
musical program, which consisted of sing- 
ing by the members, cornet solos by Jack 
Hutchinson, of St. Louis, violin solos by 
the venerable John W. Hutchinson and a 
juvenile soloist. The meeting was such a 
grand success that the club is considering 
holding similar meetings every Sunday 
during the remainder of the season. 

WOMEN VESTRYMEN. 

An animated discussion has been going 
on for some time in the city papers as to 
the propriety of employing women as 
vestrymen in churches. Many letters haw 
appeared in favor of the proposition, and 
the best of the argument seems to be with 
those who approve of the innovation. 
This recalls the admirable work done for 
her own church by that staunch advocate 
of the rights of women, the lamented Mrs. 
Charlotte Cleveland, of Perry, in western 
Jfew York. Many of your readers will 
remember Mrs. Cleveland, her energy and 
power, and the ready hospitality of her 
pleasant home. For years the Congrega- 
tional Church in her town had been ia 
need of repairs, and a sum of monej 
amounting^ to $1,500 had been raised for 
the purpose of carrying them out, yet the 
trustees of the church had hesitated to 
undertake the work for fear that the 
amount was insufficient. Finally, at a ■ 
church meeting, Mrs. Cleveland spoke ' 
earnestly in favor of pushing the improve* 
ments, declaring that the sum they had 
was quite enough to do all that was need- , 
ed. Half in joke a committee of ladies 
was appointed, with Mrs. Cleveland a 
chairman. At once the work was under- 
taken in earnest, and the management 
was left almost wholly in the hands of the 
energetic head. Mrs. Cleveland was as. 
good as her word; not only were the orig- 
inal plans carried out, the pews re-ar- ■ 
ranged, and a new carpet bought, but ; 
there was enough money left over to boy 
a stained glass window for the church. 

At last all was done, and the evening 
came when the church was to he opened . 
for inspection and the officials admitted. 
All went well, and there were many ei« 
pressions of admiration until an old dea- 
con, long of limb> sat down in one of the : 
pews. The seat was delightfully con- 
structed, but with a look of surprise he ■ 
said to Mrs. Cleveland: 

"Why! Aren't these benches a litt)e ' 
low?" 

"Perhaps they are," she replied, 
promptly, "for the smaller portion of 
the congregation, the men; but you will 
find them about right for the majority of 
the attendants, the women and children* 
If the seat is uncomfortable for some of 
the tall men they can bring hassocks to 
sit on, which will be better than hayinf 
to supply footstools to' two-thirds of tbfr ■ 
worshippers." 



A very successful meeting was held at 
the Park Avenue grove, at the western v Ttie lau S n was on tne deacon, and the 
entrance of Lynn woods, last Sunday af- I honors were with Mrs. Cleveland, 
ternoon, under the auspices of the Lynn ' Lillie Devebeux Blakx. 
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LUCY STONE'S DAY. 



The suggestion made by the National j 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
in its plan of work, to celebrate the birth 
day of Lucy Stone, has met with a warm 
response from the friends of equal rights 
for women, not only throughout this 
country but also in Europe. It is possi- 
ble that its observance may become per- 
manent, in memory of the life and work 
of a woman who devoted herself with ab- 
solute self-abnegation to the removal of 
the unjust disabilities imposed by tradi- 
tion and prejudice upon one half of the 
human race. For when the young girl, 
early in the twenties, became keenly alive 
to the wrongs inflicted on women, it was 
through her sympathy with her over 
worked mother that the iron entered her 
soul. Her early determination to secure 
an education was not so much from a de- 
sire for self-advancement as from a re- 
solve to break the mental shackles which 
kept women in ignorance and subjection. 
Her chief incentive in learning Greek and 
Hebrew was to ascertain for herself the 
true meaning of the Scripture texts which 
were quoted as divine commands to wom- 
en to be in subjection to men. Her de- 



born and the parlor where she was mar- 
ried. The scenes of early aspiration and 
heroic endeavor— the little upper room 
j which she used as her study, bearing still 
upon its doors the hooks with which she 
guarded herself against intrusion, the 
beautiful amphitheatre of rocky pastures 
and smiling meadows and mossy hillsides 
and leafy woodlands which surrounded . 
her early years, culminating in the breezy ' 
hilltop with its wide and varied panorama 
of towns and lakes, and valleys and moun- 
tains, all seemed to harmonize with her 
noble and beautiful personality. 
Alas, 

The cedars wave on Lebanon 

But Judah's statelier maids are gone. 

Among those who met to do honor to 
her memory were some who came from 
distant localities — from Boston and Berk- 
shire, from other New England States, 
from the Middle West, from Iowa and 
Minnesota, and Kansas and New Mexico 
and California. Col. Higginson, who cele 
brated the marriage, though absent in 
New Hampshire was present by letter. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith and other early co-workers, 
with scores of younger helpers who had 
known her from their girlhood, playmates 
of her childhood, and neighbors who re- 
called her young and aspiring woman- 
hood, all metto do her honor. It was a 
striking scene — these 400 — brought to- 
gether by common memories and a com- 
mon faith in the principle of woman's 
equality, while her husband and daughter 
and nieces and other relatives testified to 
her domestic virtues and loyal family af- 
fection. 

We print this week at considerable 
length a report of this unique occasion, 
because it commemorates the life and 



sire to secure changes in customs and leg 

islation sprang from a passion for justice WO rk of one who so well represented a 



and a profound sympathy with the op 
pressed. From first to last, her whole 
career wa9 one persistent effort to "make 
the world better." 

This singular unselfishness, this ab- 
sence of ail ambition for leadership, this 
identification of her thoughts and reelings 
with her public work, were characteristic 
of her. She was absolutely free from any 
trace of self-seeking or egotism. Her 
beautiful voice was only the material ex- 
pression of a sweet and beautiful soul, of 
a simplicity and sincerity which never for 
a moment said or did anything for effect. 
When, on her death-bed, she gave direc- 
tions for her fun eial, she did not plan for 



glorious band of pioneer suffragists, who 
by their character and services will rank 
in history as worthy successors of the 
women and men of the Mayflower, of the 
Revolution, and of the Anti-Slavery con- 
flict. It is well for coming generations to 
• emulate their toils and sacrifices and carry 
1 their cause to victory. — Henry B. Black- 
icell in Woman's Journal, Aug. 22, 1903, 

COLORADO WOMEN. 

The first Charter Convention of Denver, 
Col., has just been held, for the purpose 
of drawing up a charter for that city. 
The convention sat for sixty days, and ad- 

Of its 



any public se. vices, or for the presence of 

lit- I journed on the first of this month. 

21 members, three were women — Ellis 



any but a few intimate friends. How 
tie did she anticipate that a mere an- 
nouncement in the Woman's Joukxal, 
ten years after her decease, would gather 
nearly four hundred friends and neighbors 
to the secluded farm-house in Worcester ^PO^.b.l.t^s^a member^ of the 

County where she was born and where the 
earlier half 1 f her life was spent! She 
would have been surprised at the interest 
felt in seeing the room where she was 



Meredith, Mrs. Helen Belford and Mrs. 
Julia Y. Welles. Of the women entrust- 
ed with a share of these important re- 

conven 
tton says in a private letter: 

"Whenever the women have been called 
upon to preside, they have acquitted 
themselves as well as the most proficient 



of the men, and better than the general- 
ity. As far as possible, they have insist- 
ed on the appointment of women on all 
boards; they have stood for protective 
measures for women and children; they 
have supported all measures tending to 
political reform, and they have been un- 
tiring in their efforts to become acquaint- 
ed with the best municipal thought. 
One of them, Ellis Meredith, was a mem- 
ber of the most important committee of 
the convention (that on Revision), and 
took a very active part in the committee's 
work." Mrs. Belford was a member of 
the Committee on Public Utilities (includ- 
ing acquisition and management) and the 
Committee on Schedule; Mrs. Welles of 
the Committee on Public Service (includ- 
ing merit system, salaries, nominations, 
elections, appointments and removals), 
and the Committee on Rules, Order of 
Business, etc., and all three women were 
on the Committee on Charities, Correc- 
tion and Education, constituting a major- 
ity of its five members. 



In a recent lecture at the University of 
Chicago on "The Training of a Citizen," 
Professor Charles Zeublin expressed the 
belief that women are the best officers in 
the business of cleaning cities. "Munici- 
pal housekeeping," he said, "is not a mis- 
nomer. The task of cleaning the city and 
keeping it clean ought to be turned over 
to the housewives, instead of being mis- 
managed by 'business men.'" 

President Roosevelt has commuted the 
sentence of Lucy Smith, a white woman 
convicted in the western district of Vir- 
ginia last May of retailing moonshine 
whiskey without a license, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of $100 and to serve six 
months in prison. The United States at- 
torney recommended commutation of the 
sentence on the ground that the woman 
was the mother of five children, ignorant 
of the offence she had committed; that 
the children were dependent upon her 
and were in a destitute condition. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, who spoke at 
the West Brookneld meeting, is pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
and State Secretary of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. She travels much, organiz- 
ing and stimulating churches. She has 
been spending the summer in Boston and 
vicinity. At the Emerson School lectures 
she was an interested listener, and she 
sometimes participated in the discussions. 
Miss Alice White, another speaker at 
West Brookfield, is a teacher in the 
school of that place and is prominent in 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. Miss Mary White has been teaching 
for several years in Colorado. Miss Cora 
Adams, of Warren, a bright, progressive 
girl, graduated from Wellesley College last 
June, and expects to make teaching her 
profession. 
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THEY TRIED HARVARD. 

In her address at West Brookfield Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore related the following 
incident: 

I went with fi\'e of my friends, as we 
graduated from one of the academies, to 
see old President Q,uincy to see if we 
could not be admitted to Harvard College. 
We had been studying with our cousins 
and brothers, and the tutor who taught 
them consented to teach us and tuld us 
we should pass the best examination, bet- 
ter than they would. So we went to see 
President Quincy and we got a rebuff. Oh, 
tile hard talk that he made to us! "You 
don't want college education. What could 
you do with it? What you want is to 
know how to cook, how to cook a beef- 
steak, make good bread, do up shirts. 
You are going to marry these men that 
graduate from Harvard College. You 
ought to be able to take care of them, 
make them happy." I, the youngest of 
the six, ventured to speak out, although I 
had promised not to talk, for I was very 
impetuous in those days. I ventured t ■ 
say, "We have learned all that and can do 
it now." He said, "Well, if anybody has 
giveu you the idea that you can be admit- 
ted to Harvard, they have done you a 
great wrong, for this is a man's college 
and the education is entirely prepared for 
men." By speaking I brought myself in 
disgrace with my young friends. They 
had said, "If you go to talking in your ter- 
rible way you will upset everything." 
Well, I promised I wouldn't and I had 
broken my promise. I felt a little 
ashamed about that, and the terrible hard 
way in which President Quincy came 
down on us, broke me down. I was only 
sixteen. Said he, "Why, child, don't ' 
cry, don't cry." Said I, "I wish I could j 
be God one minute." Said he, "What 
would you do?" "I would annihilate 
every woman born, from Eve down to the 
last girl baby born a second ago, and you 
should have the world, God and you to- 
gether." He retreated behind his specta- 
cles and looked at me with a look that 
made me feel he was very glad he did not 
have such an impetuous person to deal 
with. 

Well, we came away and went up to old 
Copp's Hill Burying Ground, to the graves 
where were buried my brothers aad sis- 
ters, my grandparents, uncles, aunts, 
cousins. We stood there talking the mat- 
ter over, and finally decided to make a 
promise to one another that we would 
never forget that day, and we would keep 
at the work of trying to get better educa- 
tion for women until it was accomplished. 
The oldest of the six girls wrote the vow, 
we all joined hands, and as she repeated 
it from her manuscript we recited it after 
her, all of us, in a very dramatic and sen- 
sational way, looking up and pledging to 
God and to each other that that day should 
be a new starting point for us and we 
would try to get college education for 
women. 

THE EVIL OF CHILD LABOR. 

One of the most pressing humanitarian 
reforms of the present day, that of pre- 
venting the employment of children under 
fourteen in factories, workshops or mines, 
is thus referred to by Dr. xV. F. Weber, of 
New York State Department of Labor: 

"No other class of restrictive legislation 
appeals to so large a proportion of the 
people as the statutory prohibiton of the 
employment of children. In fact, child- 
labor laws have almost invariably consti- 
tuted the starting-point of factory and 
labor legislation, in consequence of the 
strong feeling of hostility to child 



labor that prevails among all classes of 
! the community, excepting a few selfish 
parents and some very short-sighted tin- 
ployers, whose only chance of successful 
competition lies in a policy of 'cheap 
labor,' whether it be slave labor, coolie 
labor, immigrant labor, or child labor. 
The general prevalence of the evil of child 
labor in the new factory towns of the 
South and in the anthracite coal mines of 
Pennsylvania has become a matter of gen- 
eral notoriety, and lias led to a more or 
less searching examination of conditions 
all through the industrial and commercial 
States of America, which will'soon bear 
fruit in improved child-labor laws." 



PRESIDENT 



TAYLOR ON 
CATION. 



WOMEN'S EDTJ- 



The World's Work for August is an 
"education number," the various phases 
of this most important question being dis- 
cussed by special authorities. 



tion that the health of college women im. 
proves during the four years of the col* 
lege course. ... It would be difficult to 
find several hundred young women of 
the same general social conditions in more, 
generally good health and spirits than 
those who have just closed the current 
academic year in our women's colleges. 
Only three of the 153 graduates of Vassar 
in 1903 assert that they have not improved 
in general health siuce entering col- 
lege." 

President Taylor is equally confident 
that the higher education has no deter- 
rent effect on marriage or child bearing. 
Over half the graduates of the first ten 
years of Yassar are married, he says, and 
the proportion of children to each mar- 
riage is more than from two to three, the 
average shown in families of similar social 
condition throughout America. Of the 
36S graduates from 1SG7 to 1S77, there are 
201 married, and 133 of these have borne 
404 children, 223 sons and 1S1 daughters. 



The special subject of the education of The next ten years show 369 graduates, 
women is considered by President J. M. 1S married, 105 mothers of 267 children, 
Taylor of Yassar. tirst of the great col- 149 sons, US daughters. The preponder- 
leges established for women exclusively, ance of boys offers a problem for the so- 
Dr. Taylor says in his opening paragraph: ciologists. 

"The most significant thing in connec- Tne conclusion of this experienced edn- 
tion with the education of women is the cator is commended to the alarmists: 
prodigious growth of the movement. No "There is nothing in the college training 
figures that could be given can tell the of American women to contribute to ab- 
story. The advance is remarkable, not I normal lesults. A healthy mind and a 
merely as compared with a generation ! healthy body and absolutely healthy and 
ago, when the higher education was a ] natural sentimeuts toward life are the 
comparatively new question. Even within ■ general product. Those who have seen 
five years the increase of women students ; most of the work are foremost in their 
in America has been so great as to sug-- belief in it. . . . No work in America 
gest to the open eyed nothing less than a promises more for its future than the 
glacial movement in society. Women con- • thorough education of its girls."— Ida 
stitute nearly 30 per cent, of all our col- | Busted Harper in X. Y. Sun. 

lege students, speaking now only #f the j ■. ■ _ 

really important colleges of the country: ; 

and women graduates of these institU LUCY ST0NE AT _?* ERLIN C0LLEGE - , 
tions in the United States, both coeduca- ' The following is from the paperr eadbT 
tional and woman's colleges, number j Miss Cora Adams at West Brookfield: " 
about 20,000. One has only to think of I 

the prodigious influence of this element in . A * °J}erlin, Lucy paid her way by teach- 
* • i- r . , . ., . ■ mg in the preparatory department, andb? 

American life to see how significant it is." | do *j ng hous P ew Srk in the Ladies' Boarding 

President Taylor does nQt go at length | Hall at three cents an hour. Most of the 
into a discussion of separate education students were poor, and the college fur- 
and coeducation, but he says: "There can j nished them board at a dollar a week. 
be no doubt that women are purposing in But she ?° uld not a£ford even th & small 
an increasing degree to obtain all the ed- : f^^ndduriDg most of her course cooked 

m her food in her own room, boarding her* 

When it is | se lf at a cost of less than fifty cents a 

week. She had only one new dress dur- 



ucation within their reach, 
remembered that more than half the pu- ' 
pils in our secondary schools, and a still ■ 
larger proportion of the graduates are 
girls, the mighty importance of the move- 
ment to American life is at once appar- 
ent." In regard to the continually recur- 
ring assertion that the college woman 
should have some special training for the 
separate sphere in life which she is likely 
to fill, he thinks this situation is met by 
the elective system, and that "the ques 
tion is no more significaut in connection 
with the training of our girls than of our 
boys." 

There could be no better authority on 
the health of college women thanone who 
for many years has been at the head of an 
institution containing nearly a thousand, 
and President Taylor states as the result 
of the most thorough statistics kept by 



iug her college course, a cheap print, and 
did not go home once during the four 
years; but she thoroughly enjoyed her 
collage life and found time for good 
works. 

At the end of her course inlS47,she 
was appointed to write an essay to be 
read at commencement, but was notified 
that one of the prof essors would read it 
for her, as it was not proper for awomw 
to read her own essay in public. Ratber 
than not read it herself, she declined to 
write it. Nearly forty years after, ^ a 
Oberlin celebrated its semi centennial, *ba 
was invited to be one of the speakers. 



The first year's experience of the opera* 
tion of the Arbitration Act in New South 
Wales, Australia, is deemed satisfactory 
by the Attorney-General for that colony. 
In the first year sixteen industrial dis- 
his own and the other women's colleges: , putes were dealt with by the Court. The 
It has been abundantly shown over and I part ies to the disputes comprised 250 em- 
over again by the most careful investiga- p l vers and over 13,000 employees. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



LUCY STONE'S WORK. 

In his address at West Brookield, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell said in part: 

When Lucy Stone began to speak for 
woman's rights, — and I think she made 
the most effective addresses ever given on 
that subject, — she gave three lectures. 
The first was on the Social and Industrial 
Disabilities of Women; the second, 
which she usually delivered the following 
nigbt, was on the Legal and Political Dis- 
abilities of Women ; and the third on the 
Keligious Disabilities of Women. In 
those three lectures she covered the 
whole ground of the equal rights move- 
ment more completely than it has ever 
been done before or since. 

Women then, far more than now, found 
it difficult to earn a living. It was almost 



children, or of any other children. Worn- 
en were subordinate to men to a decree 
that nobody nowadays can realize. The 
old doctrines supposed to belong to St 
L.v.i l, as translated— mistranslated— were 
regarded as p-ui..* a woman in a position 

?fi e ^ t! r e '!;.V !,l:!,ily - We ^ve outgrown 
an that. I l.i- great work of preparation 
tor the su-ilii-^of women has been accom- 
plished. To-day there is no objection for- 
merly used against woman suffrage which 
has not been answered by experience. ■ 
They said the home would be destroved' 
and the best homes I have ever known 
have been the homes of woman suffragists. 
My friends, I want to say that after 
nearly forty years of married life— during 
which I cannot recall a word or an action 
on the part of Lucy Stone that was not 
^ St i7 hat U ou S ht to have been ; a lif e of 
impossible for them to find anything to ^^ Lappmess ' a lif , e ^° ?' hich J look 
do. Public sentiment, which is as strong £"*' as some People look forward to 

Heaven, as a paradise which has passed 
away— I want to say that every word of 
our marriage protest I stand by to-day. I 
believe that when men and women recog- 
nize the equality of the marriage relation, 
divorces will be few, and happiness in 
marriage will become the rule, and never 
until then. 



as law, forbade it; and the industrial 
freedom which has since come to them 
has come largely from the influence of 
the women and men who have worked to 
give women equal rights. To-day a woman 
can earn about half as much as a man for 
work equally well. done. That is a great 
disability, but it is a great deal better to 
earn half as much than not to earn any- 
thing. 

When Lucy Stone taught school for a 
dollar a week, she was a better teacher 
than the men who were getting five or six 
times that amount. In a neighboring 
town there was a school where an unruly 
set of boys had pitched the former teacher 
headlong into a snowdrift, and he did not 
dare go back. Another man was em- 
ployed, but he found, it impossible to 
stay. Then the school directors invited 
Lucy to take that school. She accepted 
without hesitation. The pupils did not 
throw her into a snowdrift. She had not 
taught there a week before the very boys 
that had tkrown the male teacher into a 
snowdrift were her warmest friends and 
supporters, and she had a perfectly har- 
monious school. So you see women in a 
womanly way, can govern as effectively 
as men. 

I can hardly describe the difficulties 
with which a woman then contended. 
Lucy Stone was excommunicated from 
the Congregational Church of West Brook- 
field, and so was Deacon Henshaw, for no 
other reason than that they invited Abby 
Kelley to come here and plead the cause 
of the slave. It was regarded as such a 
breach of propriety for a woman to speak 
in public tnat they turned that noble man 
and woman out of the church, and for j 
years their names were excluded from its 
books. It was so in every department of 
life — industrial, educational, religious. 
That a woman could be a minister was re- 
garded as impossible. When Lucy, at 
Oberlin, announced to her friend and 
classmate, Antoinette Brown, the mother 
of my niece Grace, who is here to-day, 
that she was going to try to get women 
the right to vote, Antoinette said, "I am 
going to try to become an ordained min- 
ister." Lucy laughed, and said, "I think 
I can get women the right to vote, butyou 
will never be able to get women the right 
to be ministers." But women have been 
ordained ministers for thirty years, though 
they have not voted yet in Massachusetts. 
This is because it requires only a few lib- 
eral-minded ministers to ordain a woman. 
She does not have to go to the Legislature 
for permission to hold a prayer-meeting 
or to teach; if she d?d, she might not have 
obtained the right to do it yet. But be- 
cause shecan do it, she does do it, and 
does it well, as you know. So in regard 
to everything else. Things that are to- 
day customary, thatare matters of course, 
would have been regarded then as an out- 
rage for a woman to do. A married wo- 
man could not make a will. Married wom- 
en could not be the guardians of their own 



The last words Lucy breathed to her 
daughter were, "Make the world better." ' 
If you want to make, the world better, my 
friends, work for the enfranchisement of ; 
women, work for a government where 
every man and woman of intelligence, 
capable of making a rational choice, will 
have a voice in shaping the institutions 
under which we live, and in making the 
world better. 



MISS GRIFFIN'S BIRTHDAY IN ALABAMA. 



The sixtieth birthday of Miss Frances 
Griffin, president of the Alabama Woman 
Suffrage Association, was celebrated re 
cently at her home in Montgomery. The 
occasion was a garden party, with tho 
lawn and veranda beautifully decked with 
lare blossoms, Japanese lanterns hung 
through the shrubbery, and rugs, ham- 
mocks, lounges, easy chairs scattered here 
and there. , 

The "Honey Bees," a society of which 
Miss Griffin is an honored member, gave 
the party. One of their number, Miss 
Olin, paid a warm tribute to Miss Griffin, 
saying in part: 

"Eminent by her magnetic personality, 
exquisite wit, commanding talents, and 
genial nature, she is heralded by smiles 
and welcome as the sun whenever it pleas- 
es to shine and which pleases everybody 
with it and with themselves. Helpful 
through the intellect and through the 
affections the stupid become intelligent 
in her rare exhilaration. Her conversa- j 
tion is a 'series of . intoxications. ? In 
radiant etlorence on this glad anniversary 
we learn from her the art of living so that 
the years bring symmetry and fragrance 
and beauty; and like the century plant, 
gathering in force as it grows, culminating 
into perfect tower- a joy to earth until it 
reaches into the radiant hues of Heaven." 
Miss Griffin's response was a poem of 
exquisite pathos, in which she pays the 
most beautiful tributes to her sainted 
mother and the "unimpeachable chivalry" 
of her father. 

The Huntsville Democrat says: * Miss 
Griffin is one of Alabama's celebrities, and 
to be honored and sung throughout the 
South for her work in behalf of women." 



THE PENALTY FOR RAPE. 

The recent speech -.ii J. Temple Graves 
at Chautauqua, in jnM.-.'icyAi^i: of lynch- 
ing for rape, has called down general rep- 
robatiou. But there was one suggestion 
made by Mr. Graves which is worthy of 
serious consideration — a suggestion which 
has been brought forward before, at dif- 
ferent times, by several physicians and by 
many women, and is likely to be urged 
with increasing frequency. Mr. Graves 
said he believed that the most effective 
deterrent from crimes of violence against 
women would be to make castration the 
legal penalty for rape. 

The president of one of the Southern 
Suffrage Associations, a woman of much 
intelligence, said a few years ago that she 
did not believe in lynching, even for rape. 
She frankly admitted that she should be- 
lieve in it, if she thought it lessened the 
crime, but in her opinion it did not; and 
in this she was clearly right, as it seems 
to be admitted on all hands that the 
crime is growing. Her remedy was dif- 
ferent. She said, in substance: "In al- 
most every case, the man who is guilty of 
a felonious assault upon a woman has 
shown himself a dangerous character long 
before, and has been guilty of repeated 
attempts at assault before the one for 
which he finally suffers death. Upon the 
first attempt at a crime of this kind, he 
ought to be made incapable of repeating 
the offence." 

This is not offered as a remedy for 
lynching, since statistics show that two- 
thirds of the lynchings in the United 
States are not for rape, but upon accusa- 
tion of other offences. But it is the logi- 
cal penalty for crimes of violence against 
women by men of whatever race or na- 
tionality; and some day— when women 
have a voice in making the laws— it is 
likely to be applied. 

Alice Sto^e Blackwell. 



Miss Grace Lathbop Collin, whose 
"Putnam Place" has been designated by 
Mr. Howells as "an instant classic," is a 
singularly youthful woman to have at- 
tained to such dignity of success with her 
first book. Miss Collin leads an active 
literary life, and has a distinct disinclina- 
tion for the ordinary routine of social ob- 
ligations. 

Miss S. Luella Miner, educator and 
missionary, who has been spending her 
vacation in this country, is returning to 
North China. Her future work is to be in 
connection with the Bridgman School. 
Much of her time the coming year will be 
employed in the re-preparation of the 
Chinese text-book of geology, the manu- 
script for which was destroyed in the 
burning of the Tungchou buildings by the 
Boxers. 

Misses Ellen and Lucr Gorin re- 
moved from Kentucky to Port Arthur, 
Tex., November, 1899, where they opened 
the Terminal Hotel, near the Southern 
Kailway Depot. They went to Port Ar- 
thur for the benefit of the climate and sea 
breeze, which they have found most sat- 
isfactory. They have been very success- 
ful in business, having a popular hotel 
that has yielded a profit sufficient to pro- 
vide a beautiful cottage home, paid for. 
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LUCY STONE'S DAY AT WEST BROOKFIELD. 

A beautiful realization of a happy 
thought was the celebration of Lucy 
Stone's Day at her birthplace near West 
Brookfield, Mass. , now the home of Rev. 
L. L. and Phebe Stone Beeman. The 
large, white farmhouse on the hillside 
was in festal array. The piazza, where 
the exercises were held, was garlanded 
with ferns and foliage, the pillars en- 
twined with white and yellow and banked 
with ferns and golden-rod. On one side 
of the steps stood an easel, on which rest- 
ed a large portrait of Mrs. Stone, while on 
the other side was a framed motto, — 
"Make the World Better,"— all entwined 
most artistically with ferns and golden- 
rod gathered from the fields near by. 

Arrangements had been made on the 
lawn for seating from 150 to 200 guests, 
the utmost expected, but people came by 
teams and trolley from near-by towns and 
from Springfield, Worcester, and Boston, 
until four hundred were present. All 
were welcomed and provided for so hos- 
pitably that summer tourists from far- 
away Western homes felt as if they were 
members of a family gathering. The 
hostess, Mrs. Beeman, was ably seconded 
by her husband, her daughter, and three 
sods, who were here, there, and every- 
where, greeting the guests and arranging 
for their comfort. 

As president of the Warren Political 
Equality Club, Mrs. Beeman presided 
over the meeting. Gracious and digni- 
fied, simple and direct in speech, her wo- 
manly presence recalled to many that of 
Lucy Stone, whose niece she is by heri- 
tage of spirit as well as of blood. 

The opening address was by Mrs. Bee- 
man on "The Childhood of Lucy Stone. 1 ' 
She said in part: 

I : .;rl i' v-'"i ■■■■■ years ago to-day there was 
I ii- 1 m' i:* the west room in this house a lit- 
tle girl, and when her mother was told it 
was a little girl she said, "I am so sorry, 
for women have such a hard time in this 
world." But the mother little knew that 
that little girl who came to her home 
would be the instrument in God's hands 
for doing so much to improve the condi- 
tion of womanhood in our land. She lit- 
tle dreamed that that little girl would 
exercise the influence she did exercise 
through all the days of her useful life. 

I have wondered sometimes that, living 
here on this isolated farm, she should 
have had the independent thought that 
came to her, the new line of thought that 
women slionld be equal in their opportu 
nities with men. But her mother had 
come from North Brookfield, where they 
had lived in earlier years* because she had 
dared assert she would not bring up her 
boys in a neighborhood she thought was 
not a desirable one to live in. So I have 
wondered whether the assertion her 
mother made at that time led her to think 
and wonder whether her independent ac- 
tion was right, and perhaps made her 
daughter a little more independent in her 
action and thought than some of the rest 
of the children. 

Her girlhood was spent here among 
these hills, and she joined her brothers in 
their games and pleasures and was just as 
active as they were. In the races they 
used to have from where the old barn 
stood down to the foot of the hill, she 
used many times to surpass her brothers. 
She was very fleet of foot, and was always 
as much interested in the boys' games 
as they were. 

She lived here occupied with all the 



activities that come to girls on a farm, 
but always very sympathetic with her 
mother. She used to help make the but- 
ter and cheese, and milk the cows, and to 
do a great many things that were hard 
for her, but it was because she loved her 
mother so. One of tne first things that 
came to her as the reason why there 
should be better advantages for women 
was because the women of the neighbor- 
hood worked very hard, and the men of 
the neighborhood hid the money to 
spend. She did not think it was fair that 
her mother and Mrs. Gleason and Mrs. 
White should work just as many hours as 
the men did, while, instead of having a 
chance to decide how the money should 
be spent, the men spent the money and 
the women did the work. That was one 
of her first thoughts about benefiting the 
condition of women. 



OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 



Princess Victoria Louise, Emperor Wil- 
liam's youngest daughter, is taking a 
course of cooking under the direction of | not ^ any manner f means. She is the 



virtue for themselves and for the white 
men, too. When will men of all races 
and nationalities awaken to their respon- 
sibility for doing their share to maintain 
the purity of social life, instead of throw, 
ing the whole burden of it upon the 
women? The best men are already awake 
to it. We must work to persuade the 
others to open their eyes. 

N. Y. STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Hornellsville, Oct. 20-23. 

LUCY, STONE LIVBS. 

And now Lucy Stone has finished her 
work, we say; she has gone. I am going 
to speak about Lucy Stone to day. 

Has she gone? Is she doing nothing? 
Is her work completed? Must you count 
her out? Has she been wiped out? No, 



the chef of the imperial kitchen. The j 
princess has a small kitchen of her own, 
and has already mastered the art of bread- 
making. 

Miss Dorothy Mempes, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mortimer Mempes, the well-known 
artist, combines cleverness with an energy 
that is surprising, for though still in her 
teens, she has already written five books 
and has a sixth in preparation, says the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. ■ TUey are all 
charmingly illustrated by her father, who 
is collaborating with her on a book deal- 
ing with India. Father and daughter were 
notable visitors to the Delhi durbar. In 
addition to literature, Miss Dorothy de- 
lights in enameling and designing rings, 
clasps and necklaces, which she carries 
out in every detail herself. She is in ap- 
pearance the very antithesis of what is 
called strong-minded, being very pretty. 
From birth her surroundings have been 
artistic, and she has travelled all over the 
world. She and her father are great com- 
rades, their tastes being uncommonly 
similar. 



THE RACE PROBLEM. 

The Boston Pilot has unearthed an in- 
teresting editorial upon the race question 
written thirteen years ago by John Boyle 
O'Reilly, but never printed. Mr. O'Reilly 
was a man of generous instincts, but he 
did not favor equal rights for women. His 
article in the main is fair and high-mind- 



ir.i.-u..-^ _ H Journal. The first thing you 
read when you take that paper up, on the 
first page, is, "Founded by Lucy Stone." 
Her heart was set on it. She got the 
money. It was made a sort of coopera- 
tive journal in the beginning. She got 
the thousands of dollars that went into 
the founding of it; and those who gare 
the money, when asked what they wonld 
advise, left it with her. This paper has 
been published every week since 1S70. It 
has gone to millions of people. Thearfr' 
cles in rt have 'been copied again and 
again. It has never railed back at any. 
body that has said aught against it. It 
has never given blow for blow, nor insult 
for insult, but in the true Christ-like 
spirit it has gone on steadily to show 
what was the right way to do, how a per- 
son's argument or prejudice could be an- 
swered. 

Well, now, the Woman* s Journal has 
carried its beautiful influence. People 
have told me, hundreds of times, *'I take 
more comfort in reading that paper than I 
do in any other that comes to me. I be- 
gin at the first article and go through to 
the end." Through this paper Lucy Stone 
lives to-day, preaching woman suffrage, 
justice to women, abolition of war, the 
modifying of prisons— this is Lucy Stone 
walking the earth to day.— Mrs. Ztcer- 
more at West Brookfield. 



The National Consumers' League is 
sending out an eight-page pamphlet en- 
titled "The Standard Child Labor Law," 
calling attention to the necessary points 
that must govern employers. The pam- 
phlet recommends the law of Massachu- 
setts not only as the best yet attained, 
ed, but the little warp betrays itself when but as so good, so well tried by expert 



he says; "The keys of the problem are 
education, temperance, and frugality in 
the colored men, and purity in the colored 
women of the South." There is not the 
slightest recognition here of the need for 
purity on the part of the men of the 
South, either white or black. Yet two of 
the difficult factors in the problem are the 
assaults upon white women by colored 
men, and the seduction of colored women 
by white men. It is true of the social 
evil in general that it can never be cured 
until men are willing to furnish their 
share of virtue; and this is doubly true 
where the men belong to the stronger, 
more educated, and more highly devel- 
oped race. It is hardly fair to expect the 
poor colored women to furnish all the 



ence, and so reasonable, as to serve for. 
some time as a model upon whichall other 
States may well frame their statutes. 

The Milwaukee Free Press makes a 
point in this paragraph: 4h When the mob 
broke loose in Evansville and Danville and 
threatened the extinction of the colored 
citizen, hundreds of those of the sable hue 
got up and hustled to a place of safety. 
And where did they go? Come further 
North, up into Northern Indiana from 
Evansville, and up about Chicago and into 
Wisconsin from Danville? No, they did 
not. They hit the trail for the other side 
of the Ohio River, showing one of two 
things: Either that they do not know 
where they are safe, or that they do. Any- 
how they didn't come North." 
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The busy editor of the Woman's Column 
is spending the month of September with 
Hon. S. V. and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, at 
Cedar Lodge, Georgeville, P. Q. 

The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 6 Marlborough 
St., Boston, is n.»w reopened for business, 
having been closed for summer vacation. 
Hiss H. E. Turner will be found at her 
post as usual. 

HONOR TO MARIA MITCHELL. 

The first public report of the Nantucket 
Maria Mitchell Association shows that 
Prof. Mitchell's birthplace, bought as a 
memorial to her, is paid for, and that the 
membership is over two hundred. This 
society was organized in December, 1902, 
and during the year the association has 
procured photographs of Prof. Mitchell, a 
portrait painted by the late J. Wells 
Champoey, Prof. Mitchell's scientific 
library, two telescopes formerly owned 
by her, and other interesting relics. 



there should be somebody on the Board 
who does?" In a multitude of towns and 
villages women are doing good service on 
school boards, library boards, prison 
boards, boards of overseers of the poor, 
and all the boards relating to public char- 
ities. Every year they are elected and 
appointed to these boards in growing 
numbers. Yet Dr. Abbott says that "the 
clamors of an ill-instructed conscience 
may force a few women" to try to help so- 
ciety '-through city and village boards," 
instead of remaining in their proper 
sphere! Here again he is hard on his 
friends, the officers of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, many of whom are serving 
on "city and village boards," and seem 
thoroughly to enjoy public work. The 
late president of the "Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women" was for years 
a member of the School Board and one of 
the Overseers of the Poor, but it was 
never charged that this injured her work 
as a wife and mother. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. , 



sweet, home-like sort of young person, 
but sort of strangelike in her thinking, as 
you might say. Now, when I went to her 
city I couldn't get off but for two days in 
the off season, but I saw enough to make 
things here kind of have some taste all 
the rest of the winter. It gives you some- 
thing to think about— the things you see 
in town— you know."— JV. F. Tribune. 



MAY WOMEN SERVE ON BOARDS? 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says that govern 
meat's "fundamental function is to fur 
nish protection from open violence or 
secret fraud," and that therefore women 
have no part in it. It is not women's 
part to protect society from physical vio- 
lence, certainly; but is it equally sure that 
a woman must be out of her sphere in 
contending against *■ secret fraud"? Is 
there not apt to be a leakage of the family 
finances if the wife does not look closely 
into the butcher's aud grocer's account? 
And is she out of her sphere in doing so? 

In an English town a conservative mem- 
ber of the Board of Poor Law Guardians 
objected violently to the election of a 
lady to the Board, on the ground that 
"women could not understand accounts. 
The newly - elected woman soon after 
called attention to a bill which was pre- 
sented to the Guardians for payment, 
charging about twenty-five dollars for a 
souptureen for the paupers. Investiga- 
tion proved that for years the Board had 
been systematically overcharged for all 
the household supplies. The old gentle- 
man who had objected to a woman ex- 
claimed, testily, "How can you expect 
me to understand these little domestic 
matters?" The lady answered, quietly, 
"I do not expect you to understand them ; 
but, since you do not, is it not well that 



TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

"I've had such a lovely day in the coun- 
try!" exclaimed a glad-faced woman as 
she arranged some long-stemmed, heavily 
seeded grasses, some daisies, and "Queen 
Anne's lace" in a slender vase on her 
"hall bedroom" bureau. "I feel so rested 
and refreshed, a whole day away from city 
noises and with all the sky and fresh air 
and glad green grooving things that I could 
enjoy!" 

Work for weeks after held less drudgery 
for this city-bound lover of the hills,and 
the light in her eye and spring in her step 
were born of an old friendship renewed 
with Nature's many -phased face. As 
heard, however, from the farmer's wife 
who harbored this nature-hungry girl, 
that day's vacation wore a different aspect. 
'■She was a sweet young thing, and no 
mistake," said the good-natured soul, 
"but she did seem a little simple-minded 
some ways. As she wasn't going to stay 
with me mor'n a day and a night, I 
thought it would be nice for her to go to 
the sewing circle and look in on the little 
1 evening party Mis' Green was giving just 
. yonder across the pasture, her being from 
the city and all used to goin's on. But 
no, she didn't seem to care for neither of 
'em; just thanked me very kind like and 
said she'd rather sit out there on the rocks 
and look at the sky and tree trunks. Did 
you ever, now? Why, sky's cheap as dirt, 
and tree trunks ain't anything but board 
floors and kindling wood with the bark 
on. And the kiud of stuff she did gather 
j together to take back to town with her, 
her as has theayters, and shows and trol- 
leys and shops and things a-plenty to look 
at! Why, it was just a handful of weeds 
and grass such as we make hay of! I 
never saw the like! She certainly was a 



PORTO RICO WOMEN'S CLUB. 

In her address before the Woman's Club 
at Chautauqua a few days ago Mrs. Robert 
A. Miller of Ponce, Porto Rico, said of her 
work in the establishment of a Girls' In- 
dustrial School and the organization of a 
woman's club in Ponce: "Under the su- 
pervision of the women a school for chil- 
dren with 600 applications was organized. 
One hundred and sixty were accepted. In 
this school Sloyd is taught, English, do- 
mestic science, and drawn work; this last 
department, under the supervision of a 
native teacher. From this school Mrs. 
Roosevelt ordered an entire outfit of a 
pattern, which for that reason is now 
called the White House pattern. Over 
eleven thousand dollars' worth of drawn 
work was sold last year. Four hundred 
women are employed in this work, which 
is done outside the industrial school. 
The children wear a Good Citizen's but- 
ton, and have the care of the rooms. A 
banner is in the best-kept room. Mothers' 
meetings are held in the school. At the - 
first call only four responded, but the in- 
stitution has steadily gained in favor. 
The Women's Club in Ponce is the out- 
growth of all these activities, having at 
the present time ninety members from 
among the leading women of Porto Rico. 
One meeting is given up to literature, 
another to music, and the last day of each 
month is guest day. An interpreter gives 
everything in English and Spanish. There 
is no Spanish word for home or hostess. 
The social conditions are such that Ameri- 
cans rarely meet the best people. The 
Women's Club has in it the best women, 
and their culture compares favorably with 
that of other women in any land." 

THE CHOCTAW'S DAUGHTER. 

Mrs. Michael Conlin, First Vice-Presi 
dent of the Federation of Women's Clubs 
in the Indian Territory, is proud of the 
fact that her father was a full-blooded 
Choctaw, while her mother was of the 
Chickasaw tribe, although the latter had 
a strain of white blood. Mrs. Conlin's 
husband is a lumber merchant, born in 
Wisconsin. Included in the fifty eight 
clubs which form the Federation of Indi- 
an Territory and Oklahoma are between 
400 and 500 Indian women, many of them 
highly educated and progressive. Library 
work is the chief concern of the Federa- 
tion, and in connection with this feature 
of the work. Mrs. Conlin spoke at 
Chautauqua. 
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REFORM IN RUSSIA. 

Considering the country, an extraordi- 
nary reform has been instituted in Russia. 
It is well known that the Russian peasant 
treats his wife with great brutality, beat- 
ing her at his pleasure, and she has had 
no one to stand up for her. The village 
' elders, who are a species of judges in vil- 
lage affairs, take the part of the husband. 
But under a new law, just issned by the 
minister of the interior, a peasant's wife, 
on showing to the district judge that she 
is habitually ill-treated by her husband or 
that he will not snpport her. and compels 
her to work for his support, can demand 
a separate passport which gives her per- 
mission to leave her hnsband and earn 
her living elsewhere. This is a wonderful 
boon to the wife, who has for ages been 
the slave of her drunken and brutal hus- 
band. 

DR. ABBOTT AGAINST EQUAL RIGHTS. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott contributes to the 
September Atlantic an elaborate article 
entitled "Why Women Do Not Wish the 
Suffrage." It contains many statements 
that are true, and many that are pertinent: 
but the things that are true are not perti- 
nent, and those that are pertinent are not 
true. 

Dr. Abbott says: 

It is for the silent women — whose 
voices are not heard in conventions, who 
write no leaders, deliver no lectures, and 
visit no legislative assemblies — that I 
speak; it is their unspoken thought and 
feeling I wish to interpret. 

Now, this is pnre humbug. Every in- 
telligent person (and Dr. Abbott is very 
intelligent) knows that most of these *""si- 
lent women" are not thinking about wo- 
man suffrage, one way or the other. Dr. 
Abbott simply attributes to them his 
own thought and feeling about woman 
suffrage, and those of the little handful of 
women who visit legislative assemblies 
to oppose it, write leaders against it, and 
travel from State to State delivering pub- 
lic lectures to prove that a woman's place 
is at home. These ladies are Dr. Abbott's 
friends and allies; he professes great es- 
teem for them; but several times in the 
present article he slurs them (by implica- 
tion) somewhat severely. 

Dr. Abbott lays down at great length a 
number of propositions with which most 
of the advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en would fully agree, but which they re- 
gard as arguments for equal suffrage 
rather than against it. 

Dr. Abbott says: "The family is the 
basis of society." Undoubtedly; and a 
prominent man of Wyoming has said : ; -To 
my mind, this is the strongest argument 
for woman suffrage— that it doubles the 
power and influence of the home element 
(always the best element) in the govern- 
ment of the State." 

Dr. Abbott says, "The distinction be- 
tween the sexes is universal and perpet- 
ual." Then why should anyone fear tint 
it will be obliterated if women vote? Dr. 
Abbott offers not a shred of evidence to 
show that the ballot has made women 
less womanly in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, or our own 
Western States, in some of which they 
have been voting for more than a genera- 
tion. 



Dr. Abbott says that women's work, the 
training of boys and girls, is the most im- 
portant of all kinds of woik, and the thing 
for which government and commerce 
exist. Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, from whom 
Gen. Lew Wallace drew the portrait of 
the mother in "Ben Hur," used to say 
that just because this is women's especial 
work, a mother ought to have a voice in 
shaping the environment that surrounds 
her home; and that until she has it, she 
is obliged to do her work of child-train- 
ing at a heavy disadvantage. Certainly, 
government and commerce at present are 
not always conducted as if their main ob- 
ject was to enable mothers to bring up 
their children to be good men and women! 
Dr. Abbott says: 

Whether we operate a factory, or man- 
age a store, or build and conduct a rail- 
road, ... or enact and enforce laws, 
or whatever we do, the end of our activity 
is the nurture and training of children. 

When factories work young children 
long hours by day and night, till their 
bodies and brains are hopelessly stunted, 
is it done for the sake of "the nurture and 
training of children"? When legislatures 
refuse to enact or to enforce laws against 
child-labor, is it done for the same admi- 
rable object? When a combination of 
coal-operators and railroads last winter 
kept the price of coal so high that children 
died of cold, were those railroads conduct- 
ed mainly to promote and protect "the 
nurture and training of children"? Is 
this the object of the laws which in some 
States license gambling, and in others 
place the age of protection for girls at ten 
years? 

Dr. Abbott says, "She (woman) makes 
the home sanitary." What can her best 
efforts do to make her home sanitary if 
her children are poisoned by a typhoid 
water supply such as has been maintained 
by the corrupt city government of Phila- 
delphia? Dr. Abbott says, "She instills 
into the little child the love of truth and 
purity, and the subtle sense of honor." 
How much chance had a mother in the 
poorer quarters of New York to instill 
the love of truth and purity into her 
children amid the environment of flaunt- 
ing vice which Tammany allowed to 



group of 40 clubwomen, 26 patronized the 
same butcher. A fter many meetings and 
much discussion 20 of these patrons final- 
ly agreed to bny from their butcher stock 
for mutton broth every Monday, beef 
stock on every Tuesday, beef already 
roasted for a Thursday dinner, baked 
turkey or chicken for a Sunday dinner, 
quite as they already bought from him 
fish on Friday, boiled ham, dried beef, and 
other "prepared meats" at other times. 
This plan would take the preparation of 
meats out of the house itself, and the 
butcher, with the help of his capable Ger- 
man wife, declared himself quite as bill- 
ing to provide soup stock as to provide 
soup bones, "provided that enough ladies 
wanted to buy it, to make it worth 
while." 

Two sisters were found in the town who 
earned a precarious living by selling home- 
made bread and rolls. It was proposed by 
these 20 clubwomen that if the butcher 
plan succeeded they would next give 
their patronage en bloc to the bread wo- 
man, reserving as iu the case of the butch- 
er the right to set the standard, in return 
for eliminating the element of risk from 
the business. On the same basis these 
clubwomen hoped in time to standardize 
the town laundry, and further contem- 
plated engaging the three or four rather 
inefficient charwomen of the town, pro- 
viding them with kits of tools and giving 
them regular employment, so that eachif 
the 20 houses might have at least one 
thorough cleaning each week. It was ar- 
gued that with the preparation of meats 
and breads outside the house, that with 
efficient laundry work and heavy cleaning 
done, coupled with the fact that courses 
of domestic science had been introduced 
into the public schools which would pre- 
sumably interest their little daughters in 
many of the minor duties of household 
service, she would indeed be a "shiftless" 
clubwoman who could not manage her 
household very comfortably without the 
aid of a domestic. And yet this perfectly 
reasonable plan fell throngh in the butch- 
er stage of the experiment, although it 
implied the minimum of cooperation, for 
each woman would of course settle her 



, own bills with the butcher, baker and 
surround her home? In most of our j cn arwoman 
cities, how easy is it likely to be for any 
mother to cultivate in her boys "the 
subtle sense of honor," when they see the 
highest civic honors awarded to men who I 
have no honor in any other sense? These | 
are some of the reasons why a growing 
number of womeu wish to vote, and why J 
a growing number of our best men wish 
to have them vote. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



WHY HOUSEHOLD CO-OPERATION FAILS. 



Hi-- Jane Addams writes in Good House- 
keeping of cooperative efforts and shows 
some of the reasons for their failure. 

A club of women in an Iowa town 
where it seemed impossible to procure do- 
mestic employees, at one time undertook 
the beginning of collective housekeeping, 
conducting the experiment upon the usual 
business basis that they might not be con- 
fused with the difficulties of learning to 
cooperate at the same moment when thev ! 



without any more cousnlia- 
tion with her neighbors than the present 
system implies, and agreed to purchase 
no definite amount but only to bestow 
her entire patronage so long as the prod- 
ucts were euthely satisfactory to the 
group. The women simply dropped off, 
"found it hard to make the change," and 
gave other perfectly irrational and inco- 
herent reasons for discontinuing the ex- 
periment. The experiment failed because 
there was no common standard of food 
values among the women. 



Joseph Pulitzer of the Xew York World 
has given to Colnmbia University $1,000,- 
000 to found a school of journalism. Half 
of this sum is to be expended in the erec- 
tion of a building on the University 
grounds on Morningside Heights, the 
remainder to be used as endowment, etc. 
It the experiment of founding the school 
is decided to be a success after three 
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million. Will women be admitted to this 
new school on equal terms with men? 
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FROM CONSERVATIVE VIRGINIA. 



Elmika, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1903. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

In Virginia, last month, I was enter- 
tained at Greenway Court, the splendid 
home situated on the magnificent estate 
Tvhich was first owned by Lord Fairfax in 
1740. I found the household composed 
entirely of ladies. Mrs, May Skinker, my 
hostess, a Virginian of the best and high- 
est type, was found to be a most devoted 
suffragist. Through her efforts, laws 
have recently been enacted in the Old Do- 
minion giving women better property 
rights. But she is fall of unrest over the 
injustice of having to be absent from the 
polls on election days, without having 
even one male relative to "represent" the 
company of intelligent women at Green- 
way Court. Among these is a younger 
sister who has finished a distinguished 
University course in a Northern college, 
and has been for years a professor. 

In the heart of the beautiful mountains I 
of West Virginia is Miss Jeannette E. ' 
Aglionby, "the daughter of a hundred 
earls," but she is thoroughly democratic. 
She and her mother owned immense 
landed estates in her section of the coun- 
try, and when the election days rolled 
around they regularly sent their colored 
coachman to the ballot-box as their polit- 
ical representative. 

A BENIGHTED PROFESSOR. 

This summer it has been my pleasure 
to lecture at a number of Chautauquas 
and summer assemblies. On the same 
^ay that I would speak, there would be 
Ti? most prominent orators among men 
on the same platform. For instance, I 
would lecture in the afternoon and George 
W. Bain would give. an address in the 
evening, or I would speak one night and 
John G. Woolley the next, and so on. 
On one occasion I attended a great meet- 
. ing in Virginia, forty miles below Washing- 
ton. I spoke in the morning, and a cer- 
tain noted Southern evangelist lectured in 
the afternoon. On the train, going to my 
next destination later in the day, I had a 
conversation with this minister. I said: 
"How much do you receive a day at these 
Chautauquas?" 

"One hundred dollars," he replied. 

"Well," I mused, "I have exactly the 
same audiences that you have, the same 
interest is manifested in my meetings, the 
same enthusiasm. I speak along the 
same lines that you do. But I don't get 
$100 a day for my services." ■ 

"Ahl" he smiled, "but you must never 
forget that you are a woman. I have the 
advantage of you in every way. For in- 
stance, a man is more attractive to an au- 
dience than a woman; he has no opposi- 
tion to overcome; one hundred per cent, 
of his congregations are with him, while 
thirty per cent, of yours are dead set 
against a woman's appearing upon the 
platform. Carry this situation down 
through life. A woman isn't worth as 
much as a man in the business world, and 
shouldn't receive as much pay even if she 
does the same amount of work. Let me 
illustrate. I employed a young woman 
the other day to do some typewriting for 
me; she neglected to bring the letters to 
me to sign during the day, and having to 
.go away I was compelled to go to that 



lady's room at ten o'clock at night. It 
was a questionable thing for me to" do, 
and for the reason of having been placed 
in such a position that woman was not 
worth as much to me as a man would 
have been." 

When he stopped to catch his breath, I 
said: "If I had employed a young man to 
do my typewriting and he had failed to 
bring the letters to me in time to sign, 
and I had to catch a train, and was com- 
pelled to go to his room at 10 P. M., it 
would place me in an equally embarras- 
sing position, and for that reason the man 
would not be worth as much to me as a wo- 
man and should not receive as much pay." 

He listened languidly, looked bored, 
and refused to accept my logic. As he 
left the car, there were tears in my heart 
over the spectacle of any public speaker 
among men being so prejudiced as to oc- 
cupy a position so insulting to women, 
and there was humiliation in my soul 
over the realization that this man was a 
Southerner. Belle Eeakney. 



WOMEN'S LIFE INSURANCE. 

The insurance of women's lives has been 
found by experience to be a losing busi- 
ness. That statement, made from time 
tj time for the past forty years, is again 
asserted by Dr. A. S. Knight in a recen 
paper on "Some Medical Features of Life 
Insurance," before the Harvard Medical 
Association of New York City, in which 
he says, as reported in the Medical News: 

According to the census, women on the 
average live to attain a higher age than 
men. This is what might be expected 
from the fact that they are not exposed 
to so many dangers, are not prone to so 
many excesses, are not exposed to unsuit- 
able weather conditions. They would 
seem to be, therefore, eminently suitable 
risks for life insurance. The selected 
risks, those, namely, which had passed 
medical examiners, would seem to be 
especially likely to be profitable for insur- 
ance. Notwithstanding all these facts, 
the insurance of women has so far proved 
a constantly losing feature in life insur- 
ance. The main reason for this is that 
the moral hazard is greater in the insur 
ance of women. The whale proposition 
must be looked at from the standpoint of 
financial risk. If many women applied 
for life insurance, it would be different; 
but of the comparatively few who do ap- 
ply, most are living under circumstances 
that makes the moral hazard much great- 
er. Men, as a rule, do not consider that 
their wives should be insured, as they 
realize that it is tbe wives and not they 
who are the proper subjects of benefit by 
life insurance. The main reason for the 
failure of the life insurance of women to 
be a profitable feature would seem to be 
that woman much more frequently have 
an intuitive premonition of failing health 
than have men. They are more liable to 
malignant disease, which carries oH so 
many victims in early middle life. Insur- 
ance companies have decided that the in- 
surable interest in the case of women is 
not more than may be required to pay 
the expenses of the last illness and the 
funeral. Of coins?, where women are 
wage earners, or where they are active 
partners in business, there may be good 
reason for insurance, for the benefit of 
children or of partners. In these cases 
the insurable interest in a woman's life is 
quite as evident as in that of a man, and, 
taken on the whole, the insurance of such 
cases has not proven a money-losing de- 
. parture for the insurance companies. 
I The president of a leading life insur- 



ance company of New Jersey told the edi- 
tor of the Woman's Column many years 
ago that his company refused to insure 
women's lives as dangerous to morals and 
public policy, as well as unprofitable. 
He plainly intimated that parties inter- 
ested in the death of the women insured 
were iniluential in bringing it about. 
This may be one cause of the rule now 
adopted by many insurance companies not 
to insure the lives of married women for 
more than the probable cost^of illness and 
funeral. 

The insurance of children's lives has 
also been found greatly to increase infant 
mortality; so much so that it has been 
proposed to forbid it altogether. The 
care for the children's preservation seems 
to diminish where their funeral ceases to 
be a pecuniary loss to their parents. 

TRAINING FOR RED CROSS WORK. 

A movement for the training of young 
women subject to the call of the Eed 
Cross or the government in the event of 

: war -or national calamities, has been un- 
dertaken by the Philadelphia School for 

, Nurses in alliance with the American Na- 

| tional Red Cross. A fund of $100,000 is 
already back of this project, which has 
been designed especially for the benefit of 
young women in small towns and rural 
communities. 

The Special Committee representing the 
movement is as follows: Hon. William N. 
Ashman, Judge of the Orphans' Court of 
Philadelphia; Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Pennsylvania State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Hon. Henry R. Ed- 
munds, United States Commissioner and 
President of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education; Mrs. Darwin E. James, of 
New York, president of the Women's 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church; Eight Rev. Alexander Mack- 
ay-Smith, Coadjutor Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania; Rev. John Timothy 
Stone, of Baltimore, Maryland; J. R. Mil- 
ler, D. D.j editor Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, Philadelphia; Francis B. Reeves, 
president of the Girard National Bank, 

. Philadelphia. 

Any young woman who aspires to Red 
Cross membership or to nursing service 
in any capacity can get full information 
by addressing the Philadelphia School for 
Nurses, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 
WOMEN. 

The South Carolina Federation of Worn- 
en ? s Clubs, at its recent Convention in 
Columbia, decided to establish an exhibit 
of Arts and Crafts for the purpose of stim- 
. ulating interest in the Home Industries 
among the women of the State. This ex- 
hibition is to be displayed in every town 
where there is a ^Federation club to take 
it in charge, and will consist of handiwork 
of every description — laces, embroidery, 
basketry, wood-carving, designs of wall 
paper, etc., woven rugs, carpets, quilts — 
in fact anything made by the hands of a 
South Carolina woman. The Chairman 
of the Committee on Arts and Crafts, 
Mrs. T. Fraser James, of Darlington, has 
issued a circular asking for samples of 
handicrait. 
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Three fountains are to be erected by 
the club women of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
There is said to be practically no place in 
the borough where strangers can procure 
drinking water. 

The New York State Assembly of 
Mothers will meet at Syracuse, Oct. 28, 
29. Among the addresses to be made will 
be one on "TheNeeds of Juvenile Courts," 
by Mrs. Frances Sheldon Bolton, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut State Assembly 
of Mothers. The discussion will be par- 
ticipated in by representative judges from 
various parts of the State. 

The Boston Woman's Press Club had 
its third field day of this summer on Tues- 
day, Sept. 1, when Mrs. Isabella B. Stimp- 
son of Lynn entertained the club at her 
residence. After luncheon the club mem- 
bers were taken on drives in the Lynn 
woods and along the beach. The regular 
September meeting of the club will be 
held with Miss Helen M. Winslow at her 
colonial residence, "Winslow Farms," in 
Shirley, club members going by train on 
the morning of Tuesday, Sept. 8. 

The Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., is making a 
great effort to increase its membership for 
the coming year. The Membership Com- 
mittee has sent out a circular, in which 
the aims of the organization and its ad- ' 
vantages to wage earning women are 
graphically described. Members' privi- 
lege?, as set forth in the circular, are: : 
"Reduced rates at the Noon Rest; free 
classes in reading, penmanship, arithme 
tic, typewriting, and spelling; classes in 
stenography, bookkeeping, rhetoric, vocal 
music, and physical culture, ten lessons, 
for a nominal fee; literary and musical 
entertainments; the Girls' Uuion Circle; 
use of library and reading room; evening 
classes from November to May; free lec- 
tures on vital topics; reduced rates for 
summer excursions; members' hour." 

Miss Edith M. Curzoa, professor of 
chemistry in the Lillian Massey School of 
Domestic Science, Toronto, Can., who was 
drowned a few days ago while bathing at 
a Canadian summer resort, was a pioneer 
among the women workers of Canada, 
and had attained a position creditable to 
her and to her sex. Besides her position 
in the Lillian Massey School, she was in- 
structor in chemistry in the Toronto 
Technical School, and also a public ana- 
lyst, being the iirst woman in Canada to 
pass the government examinations for 
that position. As a public analyst Miss 
Curzon acted as assistant to Professor El- 
lis, of Toronto University, for ten years, 
and much of her time was spent in a little 
room at the School of Science, where she 
tested the purity of medicines and liquors, 
drugs and oil, infants' foods, spices, cof- 
fee, butter, cheese, fertilizers and other 
products. At the Technical School, Miss 
Curzon lectured principally to men, her 
pupils being druggists, engineers, copper- 
smiths, iron workers, brass workers and 
other artisans. As she was slight, fair 
and girlish, the contrast between herself 
and pupils, many of whom were bearded 
and middle-aged, was striking and inter- 
esting. Her mother, Mrs, S. A. Curzon, 
is well known in Canadaas a writer, and a 
leader in all movements of women. 



"WHY WOMEN DO NOT WISH THE 
SUFFRAGE.'* 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, in the September 
Atlantic Monthly, first assumes as true 
what is not true, and then proceeds to 
account for it. If he had headed his 
article "Why some women do not wish for 
the Suffrage," he would have shown 
greater candor and a closer adherence to 
the truth. He asserts that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of women are unwilling to 
have the right of suffrage conferred upon 
them, and cites as evidence the sham ref- 
erendum of 1S96 in Massachusetts. He 
says that out of some 550,000 women only 
22,304 voted that in their opinion it was 
expedient to extend municipal suffrage to 
women, and coolly assumes that only four 
per cent, of the women wanted it and that 
all the remaining ninety-six per cent, were 
opposed. 

But Mr. Abbott carefully omitted to 
state that only S61 women in the State of 
Massachusetts voted against municipal 



portunity to do so. Fortunately this has 
* been done in four States — an experience 
of thirty-four years in Wyoming, of nearly 
ten years in Colorado, of several years h 
Utah and Idaho. And in each of these 
four States women have shown their will- 
ingness to vote by voting habitually about 
as generally as the men do, and more gen- 
erally than the men do in Massachusetts. 
Wby did not Dr. Abbott m ention. this? 
Why did he not allude to the fact that 
more than one million of American people 
are living contentedly under full 'woman 
suffrage on 300,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, helping to elect eight United StateB 
Senators and nine Congressmen, and that 
the testimony to its success is ample and 
conclusive? Who would suppose from Dr. 
Abbott's article that for years womenhaye 
been members of State legislatures, State 
superintendents of public instructions, 
trustees of State universities, organizersof 
parties, active participants in the political 
life of great communities, and that no 
such social revolution as Dr. Abbott pre- 



suffrage; in other words that the vote of : diets has resulted? But unfortunately, 
the women in response to the referendum 
was nearly twenty-six to one in favor of 
the measure. The vote of the men on 
that occasion was S7,000 for suffrage; 
1S7,000 against it. This would show, ac- 
cording to reason and common sense, that 
about two-thirds of the men were opposed 
to the change. But 1S7,000 men are only 
one-third of the men who might have 
voted on the question. Yet no suffragist 
would think of claiming that two-thirds 
of the men of Massachusetts are in favor 
of woman suffrage because they did not 
vote. against it. 

To explain the small proportion of 
women voting on the question there were 
several good and sufficient reasons; first, 
there was given a very short time in which 
to acquaint the women of their opportu- 
nity. Many thousand women of the State 
never heard of the proposed referendum; 
second, in order to vote on the question, 
every womau had to apply in person to be 
registered some weeks before, whereas 
every man was registered by the assessors 
without any action on his part. Had the 
assessors been instructed to register as 



on this question, Dr. Abbott is not a can- 
did seeker after truth, but a special plead- 
er seeking with perverted ingenuity to 
make the worse appear the better cause. 
There is no reason ever to expect a 
general demand of women for the suffrage. 
The experience of mankind shows that, 
as a rule, the evolution of representative 
government from the few to the many has 
been made without any active demand on 
the part of the excluded classes. Poor 
white men, in 17Q0, did not clamor for 
suffrage. It was demanded and secured 
in their behalf by political leaders who- 
wanted their votes for the party that en- 
franchised them, and have had their loyal 
support ever since. Negro men, in 1867, 
did not clamor for the ballot/ It was de- 
manded and secured for them by the Re- 
publican party as a political necessity, 
and so long as it has been maintained that, 
party has had the loyal support of the ne- 
groes ever since. Some day a great na- 
tional party will wake up to the fact that 
by extending equal suffrage to women, it 
will achieve permanent control of State 
and nation. Then the petty quibbles of 



voters the 550,000 women, as they did the Dr. Abbott will be swept away, and we 



shall* have a true republic, a government 
of the people, in place of the existingaris- 
tocracy of sex. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



550,000 men, it is quite possible that the 
vote of the women would have been as 
large as that of the men; third, the wom- 
en who knew that the question was sub- 

I mitted knew also that their votes would ". 
not have the slightest legal validity, and 

. that the result of their vote, even if unani- : 
mous, would not give them the suffrage; j Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill, solongand 
fourth, the municipal suffrage, if granted, \ favorably known as a bright journalist, is 
would not have conferred on women the 



THE AMERICAN MOTHER. 



right of self-government, would not have 
enabled them to vote for State or national 
officers, would not have made them mem- 
bers of the body politic of State or nation. 
Under such circumstances, the fact that 
23,165 women took the trouble to apply in 
person for registration was a remarkable 



going to take up her wor£ again, as man- 
aging editor of the The American Mother, 
a magazine which is already a wel- 
come guest to thousands of readers. The 
■ first number under the new management, 
j with changes in cover, form, size, illus- 
trations, etc., will be that for October. 
Mrs. Merrill will be assisted by the for* 



evidence of interest and public spirit. ; mer editor, Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., and ! 



The fact that only S61 women out of 550, 
000 took the trouble to register and vote 
in opposition, showed conclusively that 
there was no general or pronounced oppo- 
sition to suffrage on the partof Massachu- 
setts women. 

The only way to ascertain women's 
■ willingness to vote is to give them an op 



other famous specialists on child training, 
and all belonging to the family and home. 
Mrs. Merrill's practical experience in 
bunging up two fine boys will make 
her doubly valuable in her new field; 
while around the magazine, and made 

, effective by its aid, cluster many hopeful. 

1 dlans for broadening help to mothers. 
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'.WOMAN DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT. 

The fight of the women school teachers 
of New York City to secure the election 
of a woman as district superintendent of 
schools has been successful. The Board 
of School Superintendents at its last 
meeting, after canvassing all of the avail- 
able candidates during the week, decided 
to nominate Miss Julia Richman, princi- 
pal of Public School No. 77, Manhattan, 
as district superintendent, to succeed for- 
mer Superintendent Charles Haskell. Miss 
Richman has been among the most active 
of the women principals of the city, and 
has been largely responsible for the es- 
tablishment of ungraded classes in the : 
public schools. The selection of a woman 
by the Board of Superintendents brings 
to a close the long and now successful 
fight of the women for recognition in 
the supervisory positions in the public 
schools. If elected by the Board of Edu- 
cation in September, Miss Richman will 
be the first woman district superintendent 
in Manhattan. 

STILL UNENLIGHTENED. 

Many people fail to see the necessity of 
an organized movement to secure equal 
rights for women. But two facts which 
have recently occurred in our own coun- 
try, chronicled in the last number of the 
New York Independent, show that public 
sentiment in some quarters is still unen- 
lightened: "A Vermont girl the other 
day refused to be. married by her rector, 
because he would not consent to leave 
out the word 'obey' from the promise in 
his marriage service. There have been 
thousands of such cases, and the reten- 
tion of the word is a relic of barbarism, 
fit for unexplored Africa. It is already 
omitted in all sensible services. Not very 
long ago a correspondent wrote to a 
Southern Baptist paper asking if it was 
right for a woman to repeat a passage of 
Scripture as part of a " Sunday-school ex- 
ercise. The editorial answer was that 
she could hardly commit a greater sin, as 
it would be using the Bible to disobey the 
Bible. An organ of one of our straitest 
sects now answers the question whether 
*it is right for a Christian to take part in 
a union Sunday school:' 'We do not think 
any man could work long in a union Sun- 
day school and be true and loyal to the 



AGAINST POLYGAMY. 

The National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union is said to have begun a 
campaign for the expulsion of Reed Smoot 
of Utah from the United States Senate. 
Letters are being sent from the national 
headquarters at Evanston to the local 
branches all over the country, with blank 
forms for petitions to the Senate. The 
petition asks that the Senate investigate 
the charges made and filed against Smoot, 
and "if it be found that he is a polyga- 
mist, that he be expelled from the Senate 
as a violator of the laws of his own 
State." The petitions read, "further, 
that the Mormon Church claims and teach- 
es supreme authority, divinely sanc- 
tioned, to control its members in civil as 
well as religious affairs." 



THE POPE'S SISTERS. 

The new Pope has six sisters, three of 
whom, elderly, unmarried women, kept 
house for him when he was patriarch at 
Venice. They were accustomed not only 
to do the marketing, but also the cooking 
for their brother. The three old women 
have now come, at their brother's request, 
to Rome, where he has leased for them a 
small and modest apartment in the Borgo 
— that is to say, looking on to that narrow 
street which opens on to the square of St. 
Peter — and, while they can no longer 
keep house for him or live under the same 
roof, yet at least they will be settled with- 
in a stone's throw of him, and be able to 
visit him every day. 

A PROGRESSIVE FRENCH UNIVERSITY. 

The university of Grenoble, France, has 
recently appointed a young woman pro- 
fessor of English, the first university in 
that country to include a woman in its 
faculty. This must be a blow to Mr. 
Hugues Le Roux, who since his visit to 
this country has employed his facile pen 
chiefly in the abuse of American women. 

A PIONEER WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 

Dr. Henry M. Hurd, of John Hopkins 
Hospital, in his recent address to the 
graduating class of the Y'ale Medical 
School, in speaking of medicine among 
the pioneers, gives honor to a woman 
whose name and work should not be for- 
gotten. He says: 

Mrs. Frances Coomes, of Kentucky, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
probably the first female physician upon 
this continent. She was self-taught, but 
had remarkable vigor ol intellect, original- 
ity, fertility of resource and strength of 



character, whose fame as a surgeon, physi- 
cian and obstetrician extended far beyond 
the limits of her State. Her operating 
table was a huge black walnut log, whose 
upper surface had been rudely smoothed, 
her instruments were fashioned by herself 
from domestic cutlery, her ligatures were 
obtained from the hides or sinews of deer, 
and her remedies were the products of the 
field or the forest about her. e. w. 

Wellesley^ Mass. 



PEACE DAY. 

"Blessed are the peacemakers." The 
appointment by the National Council of 
Women of May 18 (the anniversary of the 
Hague Conference) as Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Day, is announced. This Peace Day 
be celebrated everywhere by woman should 
suffrage societies as a part of their work. 
For woman suffrage means peace. Not 
only so, but it is the only means whereby 
war can be permanently eliminated from 
civilization. A purely masculine govern- 
ment never did, never can, and never will 
keep the peace, at home or abroad. 
Throughout all animated nature the male 
is the fighting animal. Therefore until 
the mother element is equally represented 
in government of family, State and nation, 
the bloody anachronism of war will con- 
tinue to afflict humanity. Let women 
organize for the protection of the homes 
of the world. To do so, let them demand 
an equal voice and vote in the conduct of 
human affairs. 

Mrs. Robert L. Nourse of Hailey, 
Idaho, has been sppointed by Governor 
Morrison as a member of the Board of 
Commissioners to select a location for the 
building for the Idaho Industrial Reform 
School. The commission consists of five 
members. 

Miss Susy Smibata of Japan has been 
speaking with great success at various 
camp-meetings in New England. Miss 
Shibata is a graduate of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society school in Nag- 
asaki, has taught in Tokio, and is study- 
ing in America with the expectation of 
going back to Japan to teach. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
whose opinions have been such a fruitful 
theme for discussion in women's clubs all 
over the country, will deliver the first of 
a series of lectures for the Political Club 
of Rochester, N. Y., during the coming 
season. Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, the 
Elmira woman minister, will give the 
second lecture, and among the others to 
speak will be Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch 
of London, daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton ; Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a Unitarian minister; 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw. This is an example which should 
be followed by suffrage clubs everywhere. 
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AMONG CANADIAN HILLS. 



"Which do you prefer, the mountains 
or the sea?" This is a common question 
among people getting ready to start on a 
vacation. The best way is to spend part 
of one's holiday at the shore and part 
among the hills; and that is what the 
present writer has had the privilege of 
doing. 

I wish I could share with all the readers 
of the Column the beautiful view that 
spreads before my windows. My log 
cabin is perched on a hillside high above 
Lake Memphremagog. From the rustic 
verandah, a steep slope of grass thick 
with autumn flowers runs down to a wide 
amphitheatre of trees, magnificent sugar 
maples in all the glory of their fall crim- 
son, golden birches, and arbor vitses high- 
er than a house, with here and there the 
dark blue-green of the balsam fir, with its 
leaves full of healing sweetness, un- 
changed summer or winter, and its spire 
pointing always straight to the sky. Far 
below lie 

"The shining levels of the lake," 

and beyond them rise swelling hills with 
groups of autumn trees like great bou- 
quets, that glow richer and richer with 
every passing day. Still further off stand 
range beyond range of bold, picturesque 
mountains, each range of a distinct and 
different shade of blue. The long-contin- 
ued dry weather has led to the breaking 
out of forest fires, and this morning a 
strange amethystine veil hangs over the 
mountains, while Little Orford looks like 
the pictures of Vesuvius, with a cloud of 
smoke rising from its top. 

In Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows's camp the 
human interest is never wanting. Many 
distinguished and delightful people have 
been here this summer. Most of them 
had left before my arrival, but I was in 
time to hear Mrs. Ormiston Chant speak 
and sing on Sunday afternoon to a de- 
lighted audience, in the "Flag Room," a 
palatial apartment 20 feet by 32, built of 
rough logs, hung with hides, lighted by a 
row of large clear windows looking out 
upon the lake, and having the flags of all I 
nations draped overhead. On another 
Sunday afternoon the National Prison 
Commissioner, who is both a clergyman 
and an enthusiastic Greek scholar, read us 
the Apology of Socrates by way of a ser- 
mon, in a rustic summerhouse by the 
shore of the lake. 

In the evenings, boats and a canoe take 
the campers out upon the water to see 
the wonderful sunsets; and they linger 
till the evening star looks down upon 
them large and clear between the hem- 
lock boughs. But the prettiest time of 
all is just before sunrise, when the deli- 
cate freshness of the early morning lends 
to earth, air, and sky an indescribable 
beauty that belongs to no other hour of 
the day. Then, when the first sunbeams 
strike a crimson maple bough that is 
hung cut like a flag, one would not ex- 
change the forest for any city in Christen- 
dom. 

t But even into this wilderness the daily 
paper finds its way, with its reports of 
crimes at home and massacres in the 
Orient, till one can take no pleasure in 
looking at anything red, and all the fairy 
foliage loses its power to charm. There 



is an old Scotch song about the journey 
to Elf-land, and a river of blood that had 
to be crossed on the way: 
"It was mirk, mirk night, there was no 

starlight, 
And they waded through red blood aboon 

the knee; , , _ 

For all the blood that's shed on earth 
Runs through the springs of that countrie." 

The gorgeous maples look as if all the 
blood shed on the other side of the world 
were blossoming out here in autumn 
colors. We can only hopa that as these 
dead leaves fertilize the soil for another 
spring, so the blood shed in the age-long 
struggle for progress may help the har- 
vest that is sure to ripen in the better 
days to come. 

Alice Stone Blackwell 

AUSTRALIAN HEROINES. 



The establishment of woman suffrage 
over the entire Australian continent, en- 
franchising a million women, has been 
accomplished only after many years of 
effort. The leaders in this great work of 
enlightenment and progress should be 
more widely known to the suffragists of 
the United States. We copy from the 
Sydney Mercury the following brief biog- 
raphies of some of the more prominent 
workers. 

Mrs. Susannah Gale, a vice-president of 
the W. S. League, is one of the oldest 
living champions of the movement 
in New South Wales. For 60 years she 
has identified herself with the cause. 
Being a daughter of the late Charles 
Windeyer, police magistrate, and sister of 
Richard Windeyer, a member of the first 
elected Legislative Assembly of the State, 
she belongs to a family whose name has 
ever been associated with the welfare of 
the country. Though T8 years of age, 
Mrs. Gale retains her keen mind, and con- 
tinues to exercise a living interest in all 
that is taking place in the world to-day. , ^nslon oTThe 
Mrs. Louisa Lawson, mother of the ' 

Australian poet, Mr. Harry Lawson, was 
oue of the first workers to prosecute the 
idea of making womau franchise a living 

question. As far back as May 23, 1SS9, 

she convened a meeting at the Foresters' 

Hall, Sydney, and before a large gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen delivered a 

stirring lecture, urging various questions 

of importance to her sex. An association 

was formed as the outcome. Subsequently 

she became a member of the Suffrage 

League, established in 1891, the pioneer 

association being merged into the new. 
No name is more widely known and 

honored among political and social work- 
ers in Sydney than that of Miss Rose 

Scott, the secretary of the Woman's Fran- 
chise League. The early part of her life 

was spent in the country districts, but on 

the death of her father, who was District 

Magistrate at Newcastle, her mother came 

to Sydney with the family to reside. The 

franchise movement soon attracted the 

attention of Miss Scott, because she rec- 
ognized that it was futile to tinker at the 

results of social wrongs by expensively 

organized charity when the root could be 

effectively cut away by legislation. One 



much more than her share of the heat and 
burden of the day. In kindred movements 
she played an important part, especially 
as a forceful public speaker. By sheer 
force of perseverance she succeeded in 
getting women warders appointed to the 

! lock-ups, thus removing a serious blot on 
the prison administration. Many of her 
suggestions in regard to the treatment of 
women prisoners in the gaols were also 
adopted, while female laborers in facto- 
ries and shops had in her a warm friend. 
Mrs. Palmer, who has been president of 
the W. F. League for the past four years, 
was one of the first members of the Wo- 
man's Franchise Society. She has given 

I such loyal support to the institution that 
the members elected her to thechief office, 
unopposed on each occasion. Mrs. Palm- 
er, although retiring in her manner, has 
interested herself iu other public move- 
ments, but has always expressed confi- 
dence that the securing of the vote to her 
sisterhood would be the precursor of 
many social and industrial reforms impos- 
sible of attainment excepting through 
that agency. 

Miss Annie Golding, secretary of the 
Woman's Progressive Association, is a 
native of Tambaroora, as is also her sis : 
ter, Miss Belle Golding, and at an early 
age both imbibed a spirit of freedom in 
furtherance of the principles of demo- 
cratic progress. Miss Annie, uuder the 
pen name of "Cosmos," wrote largely on 
the woman question, before the existence 
of the league. Afterwards, she spoke 
publicly on the question in Sydney and 
suburbs; and in the course of many de- 
bates, in which she encountered strong 
male opponents of the rights of women, 
she earned a good reputation as a telling 
speaker. On several occasiorjs, along 
with her sister, movements were organ- 
ized to advance the cause, while deputa- 
tions to ministers of the day to urge the 
franchise were accorded 
her active support. This lady has ably 
assisted in connection with the Teachers' 
Association, now the largest organization 
of its kind in Australia. 



Mrs. Nolan, State president of the W. 
C. T. U., is the wife of the Rev. J. A. No- 
Ian, Methodist minister of Newtown. She 
was born in Manchester, and came to Syd- 
ney while yet a child. Sydney has the hon- 
or of being the place where the W. C. T. 
U. was first formed in the Southern 
world. Mrs. Nolan was one of the orig- 
inal members of the first union. Since 
that time she has taken a deep interest in 
social and temperance reform. For about 
ten years she has been W. C. T. U. presi- 
dent for New South Wales. Believing 
that in order to cope with the gigantic 
evils of the drink traffic it was necessary 
that women should have the franchise, 
she has advocated this far and wide. 

Miss Vida Goldstein is a native of Vic- 
toria. Women's wrongs and rights have 
long had a keen champion in her. For 
many years she has been the editor-pro- 
prietress of a smart little journal pub- 
lished for the edification of her sex. Miss 
Goldstein's latest claim to public notice 



of the few who attended the first meeting was her appointment to represent Aus- 
to organize a society in the hope of getting tralasia at the International Woman Snf- 



a vote for women 



jmen, she had kept her post j frage Conference mg since at 

vigilantly ever since, at all times bearing I Washington. 
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SHE RAISES SHETLAND PONIES. 

The breeding and raising of Shetland 
ponies lias proved an interesting and prof- 
itable occupation for Mrs. M. B. Bracklin, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., for some years 
past, and she is in a fair way of amassing 
a large fortune. Mrs. Bracklin's love for 
these animals was doubtless inherited 
from her father and enhanced by her early 
environment. In her childhood she lived 
on a farm, and her father was a lover of 
good steeds. 

About three years ago Mrs. Bracklin 
bought a Shetland pony for her little 
daughter, and, becoming interested in the 
little horses, she added one by one, until 
four or five tiny stalls were partitioned off 
in the stable. She then had no idea of 
taking up pony-raising as a business. The 
herd grew slowly, for Mrs. Bracklin 
picked the foundation stock with greatest 
care. She now has about eighty ponies. 
This fall a number of imported animals 
will be added. Some are kept in a pasture 
at Wayzata, others are in a small pasture 
near her home, and a few are kept in the 
stable at her residence. A number are 
at Como Park in the livery, and six or 
eight have been rented to families at the 
lake. 

Inayear no veterinarian has been called, 
and Mrs. Bracklin is a marvel to the boys 
of the neighborhood. "She doctors 'em 
herself," they whisper in an awed tone. 
Indeed, there is nothing about the entire 
care of horses or of the business that 
Mrs. Bracklin does not understand. At a 
depot one day she even finished one of the 
crates which held a tiny pony going on a 
long journey, while the men who watched 
were obviously surprised to see the nails 
go in straight and square. 

One of Mrs. Bracklin's special delights 
is the matching of animals, and she says 
that she believes that ponies are more 
difficult to match than big horses. 

Contrary to the practice of many pony- 
raisers, Mrs. Bracklin does not believe in 
using an animal until it is well grown and 
strong — that is, until it is at least 3 years 
old. Neither does she believe in keeping 
a colt thinthe first year in order to reduce 
its size. Her ponies are well fed and 
carefully watched. They do not lack for 
petting either, for the boys have grown 
fond of them, and Mrs, Bracklin spends a 
great deal of her time among them. 

Mrs. Bracklin is much engrossed in her 
work, and by care she realizes good 
profits. She says that there is nothing 
else she would like to do as well as to 
breed and raise these little horses. There 
are only 200 dealers in the country, and 
one other-in the Northwest. 



TWO ERUDITE SISTERS. 

At the late jubilee of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Miss Agnes S. Lewis, an eminent 
Syriac scholar, received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and her sister, Mrs. Mar- 
garet D. Gibson, was made Doctor of 
Philosophy. The dean of the theological 
faculty paid the following tribute to 
tl>em: 

These sisters, closely united in nature, 
affection, and study, who brought back 
from a Sinaitic monastery and from Egypt 
precious Christian and Jewish writings, 
carefully edited them with equal intelli- 



gence, patience, and assiduity, translated 
them into English, and thereby made ex- 
traordinary contribution to the under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures and to the 
literary history of the early Eastern 
Church; and who not less, through their 
liberal contributions for the establish- 
ment of a theological institution, have ad- 
vanced theological studies. 

washington. 

Spokane, Wash., Sept. 9, 1903. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

Twenty-two of the 63 dalegates to the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which met in Spokane, Wash., 
Sept. 4, were women. This was the Lay 
Conference connected with the Columbia 
River Annual Conference of M. E. min- 
isters, embracing Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho, and Eastern Oregon. 

Among the twenty-two women were 
Mrs. S. H. Spangler, vice-president of 
Eastern Washington State W.C.T.U., and 
Mrs. Lucy A. Switzer, ex-president of the 
same organization. Mrs. Switzer was 
made a member of the Committee on Res 
olutions. 

There were several candidates for dele- 
gates to the General Conference to be held 
in Los Angeles next May. The only wo- 
man candidate was Mrs. Minnie Warner, 
who was not present, and who was a min- 
ister's wife. This was a mistake, and it 
was so realized by many of the women 
who continued to vote for her through 
the long series of ballotings. Mrs. Warner 
was finally elected as a reserve delegate, 
there being two delegates and two re- 
serves elected. 

The women were treated courteously, 
but not pushed forward for offices. Mrs. 
Switzer was elected delegate from Cheney 
in 1SS3 and again in 1SST, but did not at- 
tend in either case. Mrs. Warner is a 
lovely woman, and her husband and her- 
self cooperate in alll good efforts. It 
would be desirable that women elected as 
delegates to the General Conference should 
see that it meets informally for half a day 
previous to the formal one day session, so 
that the lay delegates may become ac- 
quainted and vote intelligently when oc- 
casion arises. Some of the brothers ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring this. 

A. L. 



FEDERAL SUFFRAGE. 



An esteemed correspondent, resident in 
Minnesota, writes asking for books con- 
taining the discussions of members of the 
convention which framed the U. S. Con- 
stitution for and against a limitation of 
suffrage by the word "male." 

There never was any such discussion; 
the Federal Constitution has never limited 
suffrage by the word male, and it has 
never created any body of voters what- 
ever. 

In the formation of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion the question of suffrage was not dis- 
cussed, because that was a matter regu- 
lated in every State by the people therein. 
The United States has no voters, except 
such as are made so in and by the respect- 
ive States. In New Jersey "all inhabit- 
ants worth ;£50 . proclamation money" j 
were made voters by its constitutional con- : 
vention in 1776, and its election law used ■ 
the words "he or she," and "his or her % 



ballot." But neither the men nor women 
ever voted directly for President or Vice- 
President until 1S04. For previous to 
that date, in New Jersey and some other 
States, the Presidential electors were ap- 
pointed by the Legislature in joint ses- 
sion. In 1804, for the first time the men 
and women of New Jersey elected the Presi- 
dential electors, having been expressly 
empowered to do so by act of Legislature. 
The property qualification and woman 
suffrage were both practically abolished 
by the Legislature in 1S07, and the suf- 
frage was thereafter limited by statute to 
white male citizens. 

The Federal Constitution provides for 
three sets of national officials, viz.: 

1 The executive (President and Vice- 
President). These are chosen by Presi- 
dential electors, appointed "in such man- 
ner as each State Legislature may direct." 

2 Two U. S. Senators, also chosen by 
each State Legislature. 

3 Members of the National House of 
Representatives. These are to be elected 
by such persons in each State as are by 
State law entitled to vote "for the most 
numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture." 

By the 14th Amendment it wag after- 
wards provided that if any State exclude 
any of its adult male citizens from suf- 
frage, such disfranchised citizens shall 
not be counted in the basis of its repre- 
sentation. By the 15th Amendment this 
clause was practically superseded by a 
positive prohibition of any State's dis- 
franchising any of its citizens on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Thus, by the U. S. Constitution, as au- 
thoritatively interpreted by. the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the question of Federal Suf- 
frage is wholly under the control of each 
State. The United States creates no 
voters. Unless amended, (which is prac- 
tically almost impossible) all legislation 
for conferring suffrage upon women must 
originate in the State Legislatures. 

When opponents assert that "it was not 
the intent of the framers of the U. S. Con- 
stitution to bestow suffrage upon wom- 
en," they are quite correct; but they 
should go further and add that it was not 
the intent of the framers to bestow suf- 
frage on anybody. That is a power vested 
solely in the legislatures and people of 
each State, subject only to the restrictions 
of the 14th and 15th amendments. — 
H. B. B. in Woman's Journal. 

The children in the Chicago public 
schools will no longer have to drink im- 
pure water, if a proposal of the milk com- 
mission meets with the approval of the 
Board of Education. Pasteurized milk on 
sale at one cent a bottle at every school is 
the solution of the problem suggested by 
the commission. 

A mother who owns the property, takes 
care of the family, and who, by express 
direction amounting to a relinquishment 
of the father's right, is entitled to the 
earnings of their child, is held, in McGarr 
v. National and P. Worsted Mills (R. I.), 
60 L. R. A. 122, to have the right to main- 
tain an action to recover for the loss and 
expense to which she is subjected by in- 
juries negligently inflicted by a third per- 
son upon her child. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



"lime. Emma Eames has consented to | cause for congratulation, for neverhave 
represent American vocal art at the Wag- ! women been more interested, and more 



ner monument festival in Berlin next 
October. She hasalso received an invita- 
tion to sing privately before Emperor 
William and the empress during her stay 
in Berlin. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Miss Lyra 
Dale Trueblood, and other well-known 
American women, will represent the Am- 
erican Peace Society at the International 
Peace Congress which will open at Rouen, 
France, Sept. 22. Mrs. Mead and Miss 
Trueblobd are already in Europe. 

Two nuns of Syracuse, N. Y., members ' 
of the Franciscan order, are preparing to | 



earnest. 
WOMEN TENEMENT-HOUSE INSPECTORS. 

"New York City," says Mary B. Sayles, 
in the Outlook of Sept. 12, "employs ten 
women inspectors, while an eligible list of, 
sixty women candidates have passed their 
civil service examinations for the position. 
This evidences the interest which the 
work is arousing in the chief cities of the 
land." "In Yonkers a woman inspector 
has been at work for several years, and 
her work has triumphantly stood the test 
of the severest investigation." "Orange, 



N. J., has for nearly two years been bene- spherei a feat wn ich had baffled all previ- 
fited bv the services of a woman inspector 



give up their lives to minister to the lepers 
of the Sandwich Islands. They are Sister 
Mary Leonidas and Sister Beata. The 
former was known to the world as Ther- 
esa Kilmurry of Newark, N. J., who was 
one of the most beautiful and sought for 
members of society in that city. Few who 

go among the lepers come back. 

I brotherly love." "These examples," we 
At the recent meeting of the Norfolk . ^ <i indicate the growing impor- 

County Temperance Union at East Wey- '- tance which ig coming to be attached to 



qualified for voting than the stingy and 
inhuman landlords or the lazy and shift- 
less tenants who are thus subjected to 
"petticoat government." If -women are 
so valuable as tenement inspectors, they 
will be equally valuable as electors of the 
city officials. If not, why not? Incon- 
sistency, thy name is Lyman Abbottl 
Henry B. Black-well, 

UP THE MOUNTAIN. 

It is time the old fallacy of -woman's 
inferior physical ability was abandoned. 
Miss Annie S. Peck, an American 
woman, has just ascended the highest 
mountain peak In the Western hemi* 



employed by a sanitary society, and a ' 
Philadelphia association has recently se- 
cured the services of an excellently 
equipped woman who, it is expected, 
will bring about great improvements in 
the tenement-house districts of the city of 



mouth, the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That if equal suffrage for wom- 
en could be secured in Massachusetts, 
"no license" would become more gener- 
ally adopted throughout the State, and 
the law applying to the illegal sales of 
liquor would be better enforced." 

A resolution was also passed against the 
sale and use of cider, which in many 
towns is causing more trouble than the 
stronger liquors. 

NEW ORLEANS WOMEN ACTIVE. 

The Era Club has taken up the idea of 
the Juvenile Court, with great success. 
The Court is an established fact, and the 



the work of sanitary inspection, and to 
women's part in that work." 

This statement of facts is illustrated by 
the personal experience of a woman in- 
spector, which shows a multiplicity of 
difficulties overcome, an exercise of tact, 
discretion, courage, and perseverance, 
which no man could surpass and few men 
could equal. No wonder that one woman 
upon whom she called exclaimed: "I 
wouldn't dojyour work, not if they offered 
me ten dollars a week!" 

The article closes with this conclusion: 
Certainly no one who has had the satis- 



A DEVOTED COLORED. WOMAN. 

A woman who is striving through ex- 
ample and the hardest of hard work to 
educate her people is Miss Emma J. Wil- 
son, founder of the school for colored 
children and young people at Mayes?ille, 
S. C. During the past year the school 
has had 403 day pupils and 17 boarders,' 
faction of'seeing a district 'cleaned up,'— } and there might have been many more 

boarders if there had been accommoda- 
tions for them. Besides the ordinary 



ous explorers. A letter dated La Pas, 
Bolivia, states that while her companion, 
Prof. W. G. Tight, of the University of 
New Mexico, was somewhat the worse 
for an ascent of 14,666 feet in SO hours, 
Miss Peck had experienced only a slight 
headache. This is an illustration of the 
surprising power of endurance displayed 
by apparently slight and delicate -women. 
If our girls are too often invalids, thefact 
is due to want of proper conditions and I 
lack of wholesome food, fresh air, exer- 
cise, and muscular development. 



of watching unsightly and health-endan- 
gering masses of filth disappear, old de- 



Era Club deserves the credit. The Edu- | fective plumbing replaced by new, foul 



cational Association spurred the teachers 
on to nobler effort, and the many meet- 
ings held increased the value of the work. 
The Council/of Jewish Women branched 
out along new and stronger lines, and 
gave the impetus for earnest humanita- 



walls cleansed and rickety stairs repaired 
and wet cellars concreted, and helpless 
tenants given light and air and means of 
escape from fire,— certainly no one who 
has been privileged to have this experi- 
ence will ever again heed the cry of the 



branches, boys are taught the carpenter's, 
wheelwright's, blacksmith's, and shoe- 
maker's trades; the girls, sewing, dress- 
making, cooking, and all branches of do- 
mestic service. The needs are those that 
always hamper the unendowed school- 
lack of funds for apparatus, new build- 
ings, school and farm implements. Miss 
, The Woman's Club tripled its mem- ", 'impractical' or 'insincere,' or ineffective ■ Wilson has shown her efficiency in her 

. for good." * struggle 



rian effort to many another body of worn- | reactionist that the reform movement is 



bership under Mrs. J. C. Mathews. The 
Sunshine Society spread broadcast its rays 
of light, and the various charitable organ- 
izations of women, one and all, have finer 
reports to show this year than ever. 
The climax of the year's work among 
women has been reached in the noble 
efforts of the Kingsley House Education 
School. Over 300 boys and girls attended 
this settlement school for six weeks, and 
during that time imbibed a love of indus- 
trious effort and manual labor that will 
make these many homes happier and bet- 
ter. The work of the Social Settlement 
at Kingsley House, conducted by Miss 
McMains and her able helpers, has told, 
and without doubt next season settle- 
ments will spring up in many a corner in 
New Orleans that will prove as great a 
blessing as Kingsley House. The work 
of caring for the widows and orphans has 
continued in Catholic and Protestant and 
Jewish institutions, and the free kinder- I 
gartens, conducted entirelv bv wnmem I 



entirely by women, 



Yet we are told that "this is not a 
work in which women have any pecu- 
liar part, for they work side by side with 
I men without distinction of sex or 
method." If, therefore, women have 
shown for such work a "peculiar and 
powerful interest" and "have accom- 
plished admirable results," no one who 
knows these facts can logically deny wom- 
en's capacity for governing, since that is 
exactly what these women inspectors are 
set to do, and in which they have been 
found to excel. 

And so, while the editor of the Outlook 
is pleading in the September AtUntic for 
a reversion to patriarchal barbarism in 
the home and in the State, in order to re- 
duce women to the historic subjugation 
from which they are beginning to escape, 
his own weekly paper is proving women's 
fitness to govern and to vote. For surely 
the women who are now sent into the 
homes of their fellowcitizens, with au- 



e to extend and carry on the school 
under many drawbacks, and its progress 
shows how eagerly the colored race seize 
the chance to get an education. All the 
teachers are colored. The school enlists 
the hearty good-will and confidence of 
the neighborhood, and nothing stands in 
the way of its advance save want of 
means. 



spread their joyous life before the chil- thority to compel sweeping chang 
dren of the masses. All in all, there is , enforce sanitarv reforms. mn«* h« 



es and 
ce sanitary reforms, must be better 



Miss Gordon Cummixg was born ^ith 
an adventurous strain in her blood, acd 
has explored many places out of usual 
lines of travel. She has rambled thou. 
sands of miles in China, was the first 
■ white woman to penetrate the mysteries 
' of Thibet; has seen the sun rise from the 
i granite crags of California, has climbed 
the Himalayas, looked on the fire foun- 
tains of Hawaii, played at Robinson Cru- 
soe on Pacific Islands, has made herself 
quite at home in the heart of Fiji and 
New Zealand, and is as familiar with 
India and Ceylon in their least known 
districts as with Bond Street. The story 
of her adventures reads like a romance. 
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KANSAS WOMEN'S SCHOOL VOTE. 

A very large vote was cast by women at 
the school elections just held in Kansas. 
An Associated Press despatch from To- 
peka says: 

The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has received reports which indi- 
cate that the women of Kansas have 
elected a majority of the members of the 
county school boards in the 2,000 districts 
of the State. The platform on which the 
women conducted their campaign for con- 
trol of the schools was kept a secret until 
the day of balloting. It declared for wip- 
ing out the objectionable provisions 
which forbid the women teachers to re- 
ceive attentions and calls from their ad- 
mirers during the term of school, and 
provide for forfeiture of a portion of their 
salaries if the women marry before the 
end of their terms. 

The newspaper comments are various. 
The Boston Transcript says : 

The school elections in Kansas have 
been carried for the women's ticket by 
women's votes, and the immortal princi- 
ple has been successfully asserted that a 
pretty schoolmarm may be courted with- 
out thereby forfeiting the salary to which 
she would have been entitled had she re- 
ceived no. "attentions." The women of 
Kansas have taught the men what the 
latter should have known, that a contract 
is a contract. 

The Chicago Post says in part: 

Let there be no more talk about the 
apathy of enfranchised womanhood, the 
indifference of "female voters" to the 
high privilege of taking a hand in the 
election of school trustees! The Kansas 
school elections refute all such slanderous 
inventions of the enemy. Women may 
stay away from the polls when there are 
no issues involved, but when principles 
are at stake they respond. And on such 
occasions their cunning is equal to their 
valor. Mere man is outgeneraled, out- 
fought, outdone in every art known to 
politics. Strategy of a high order was 
needed, and the women were not found 
wanting. Some of the elections were 
held in June and July. The men were 
busy in the harvest fields, and at the table 
their womankind had for weeks tabooed 
politics and talked nothing but crops, 
Macedonia and race suicide. The result 
was that few of the guileless husbandmen 
remembered to vote for school trustees. 
In August different tactics, it appears, 
were pursued. The women affected pro- 
found indifference, and lulled the hus- 
bands and- brothers into a false sense of 
security. In the afternoon of the fateful 
day they turned out in force and carried 



the booths by storm. The men had no ' 
time to rally. 

So many sensational reports from the 
equal suffrage States have turned out to 
be exaggerations that it will be well to 
take this one with some reserve, until we 
hear from our friends in Kansas. Two 
things, however, seem to have been 
proved conclusively: That women can 
keep a secret, and that they do not lose j 
their interest in school suffrage as soon as 
it ceases to be a novelty. Kansas women 
have had the school ballot ever since 1S61, 
yet at these last elections they cast an 
exceptionally heavy vote. 



WOMEN'S CLUBS FOR MUNICIPAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 

Last week we called attention to Mayor 
Olney's appeal to the Women's Club of 
Oakland, Cal., to assist him in building 
up its public institutions and to support 
his administration in its efforts in that 
direction, The San Jose" Mercury cordial- 
ly approves of this invitation to women to 
take an active part in municipal affairs, 
and to try to reelect the officials who do 
their duty. "When the time comes," the 
mayor concluded, "that these public ser- 
vants become candidates for reelection, I 
shall be able to tell you how each officer \ 
has behaved himself, so that you may in- : 
telligently choose whom you will sup- j 
port." 

But the Mercury is struck by the incon- 
gruity of asking "support" from a dis- 
franchised class, and, while it approves of 
women's doing what they can to promote 
the public welfare, the editor says: 

It was Charles Kingsley who wrote: 
"Let woman never be persuaded to forget 
that her calling is not the lower and more 
earthly one of self-assertion, but the high- 
er and diviner calling of self-sacrifice." 
What a glorious opportunity of self-sacri- 
fice this mayor of Oakland presents to the 
women of bis city! "See to it," he says, 
"that the dooryard in front of your home 
is kept neat and clean, and that the gutter 
in the street is cleaned regularly." No 
news has reached us as to the effect of 
this ukase upon the fair ones of Oakland, 
nor have we heard of the resolutions that 
are probably in the making in the wom- 
en's clubs of that city. Indeed, we have 
not heard whether he has gone through 
the mill of matrimony and is now trying 
to "get even." In any event, his name 
will go down in history as one who ap- 
pealed to the women of a great city to see 
to it that their gutters were kept clean. 

Seriously, woman might be a greater 
factor in the civic life and government of 
our American communities than she is. 
Give her the franchise, and half the ills 
under which we groan will disappear. 
Put a ballot in her hand, and in ten years 
the sleek boss and the thieving official 
will have been driven to cover and honest 
men put in public place. Ask Idaho, 
where women also vote, and Colorado, 
where women also vote — ask these wheth- 
er woman suffrage is a success or failure. 
' The community whose women are active 
I in municipal aifairs is indeed fortunate. 



The Woman's Club of San Jose", one of 
the best in the State, has already done 
much for this city. It might do infinitely 
more if the members made a specialty of 
municipal improvement. We can assure 
the ladies, if they do undertake the work, 
the mayor will not request them to "see 
that the gutter in the street is cleaned 
thoroughly." 

When the women's clubs of any State 
try to improve the civic conditions of the 
towns and cities in which they have their 
homes, as they are beginning to do, they 
will soon become alive to their need of 
the suffrage as the thing required and in 
dispensable in order to make their efforts 
effective. And when these organizations 
have been thus convinced, they will soon 
unite with the suffragists in a demand for 
the municipal ballot, and the joint de- 
mand will be heeded by the Legislature. 

This was strikingly evidenced here in 
Massachusetts, two years ago, by the suc- 
cess of our bill making mothers equal 
guardians with fathers of their minor 
children. It was introduced by the Suf- 
frage Association, and supported by the 
women's clubs. The combination proved 
irresistible. Henry B. Blackyvell, 



The State Convention of the Massachu- 
setts Socialists, held this week, adopted a 
woman suffrage plank. 

Mbs. Virginia McClttrg, of Colorado. 
Springs, Col., well known as an archaeolo- 
gist, writer, and club woman, won the 
prize offered for the best ode to be sung 
at the Eleventh National Irrigation Con- 
gress, which has just closed at Ogden, 
Utah. Mrs. McClurg's ode, "Irrigation," 
was set to music and sung by two hun- 
dred voices as an opening ceremony. Fifty 
odes had been submitted, Mrs. McClurg's 
winning the prize. The composition is 
strong, symbolic, picturesque, and poetic. 
The final choral is in metre suitable to 
the air of "America," which makes an 
appropriate close to the whole. Mrs. 
McClurg once made a pleasamt call at the 
Woman's Journal Office, testified to the 
good results of equal suffrage in Colorado, 
and declared that the vote of the bad 
women was "only a drop in the bucket." 

Miss Ma^uela Flores, of Linares, 
Mexico, is mayor, treasurer, secretary, 
city attorney, city clerk, and stenographer 
of that city, all the officials having fallen 
victims to yellow fever. Mayor Flores 
was the first person to be attacked. Miss 
Manuela acted as her father's secretary. 
When he was stricken, the governor ap- 
pointed her acting mayor. She has filled 
the place so well that she has been com- 
missioned to remain in office until the 'end 
of her father's term. The city had a pop- 
ulation of 15,000, but there are now less 
than 3,000, the others having either died 
or fled. President Diaz has highly com- 
mended the work of Miss Flores, and it 
is said that Congress will vote her a medal 
for bravery during the epidemic. 
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THE BIRD ON MY LADY'S BONNET. 

The late Mrs. M. R. Field (Catherine 
Cole), dearly beloved of New Orleans 
woraen, left a gifted young daughter 
who is winning her way in newspaper 
work, and whose articles under the head 
of ' 'Roundabout Gossip" are a feature of 
the New Orleans Sunday Times-Democrat. 

She has just made an eloquent plea for 
the preservation of bird life. 

"I dare say that nine out of ten women 
would shudder at the thought of wearing 
birds on their hats if they could see with 
their own eyes the murder of the inno- 
cents," writes Miss Field. "Because they 
did not see, should that make any differ- 
ence? 

"A woman goes into a shop for her fall 
hat. She doesn't really like the tHought 
of wearing dead birds or wings that have 
cost the life of birds, but her fancy is 
caught by a charming creation displayed 
by an enthusiastic saleswoman. 

"The charming creation has a dead 
bird in the act of flying from one side the 
brim, a dead bird in the act of flying from 
the other side the brim, a dead bird in the 
act of flying from beneath the brim. In- 
deed, when she puts it on, there seems a 
perfect flight of these dead, embalmed 
creatures eternally trying to get away 
from her live, fresh, rosy face and life- 
sparkling, pretty hair. 

"Her head isan admirable bird's funeral 
parlor. 

" 'I don't believe in wearing birds,' she 
says to the enthusiastic young saleswo- 
man — enthusiastic many times because 
she is paid to be enthusiastic, and is there 
for the purpose of enthusiasm. 

" 'They're going to be worn more than 
ever this winter,' she is assured; 'all of 
our new hats have birds on them.' 

"She hesitates, and when she buys it 
she consoles herself by thinking, 'Well, 
my not buying that hat would do no good. 
If I didn't take it some other woman 
would, and look as well in it as I.' 

"If she could be quite sure that no oth- 
er woman would take it, generally she 
would stick to her principles and forego 
the hat. But the love and the tenderness 
are not deep enough in her that she will 
say, 'No matter what the others do, I will 
do my best, and this for the sake of the 
cause.' 

"I have talked with some women who 
wear birds on their hats as a matter of 
course, as they have oatmeal for breakfast 
and put powder on their noses. 

"They have never thought of the cruel- 
ty «f the annual bird slaughter, or the 
grotesqueness of adorning themselves 
with the dead beauties of the woods. 
They have never cared, and, worse, they 
do not want to care, they do not want to 
feel sorry or see the hideousness of the 
custom. If you broach the subject, they 
either ridicule or become annoyed and 
impatient because they are simply afraid 
to see and feel, and this because they do 
not want to give up. 

"Oh, the pitiful weakness of evasion! 

"A little thing, you say? A little thing 
to kill birds of beautiful plumage for 
adornment's sake! 

"The nightingale, the cuckoo, the green 
linnet, the skylark sing forever, through 



poets who hearkened, a petition for all 
the little feathered tribes. 

"Adornment! Can there be adornment 
out of a lifeless, voiceless skin that once 
was such a harmless and joyous life? As 
well have some pretty and favored relative 
stuffed for parlor embellishment. 

"Oh, come, let us take heart o' grace 
and stand for the life of these 'light- 
winged dryads of the trees,' not for the 
death and the dearth of them ! 

"Keats wandering in the woods near 
Highgate, Wordsworth in the singing sol- 
itudes of the hills along lonely Winder- 
mere Lake — how their souls were attuned 
to the spirit of the bird world! Haw- 
thorne in his quaint tower of the Wayside, 
alone with only the birds and bees in con- 
cert outside his casement — how much we 
owe to the companionship he gathered 
from the little chirpers! 

"James T. Fields, privileged to so many 
great friendships, has told how one warm, 
sleepy afternoon he went to Concord, and 
he and Hawthorne walked from the Way- 
side to the Old Manse, a mile or so dis- 
tant, where Hawthorne had spent the 
first five years of his married life. 'He 
tolled me along,' says Fields, 'until we 
came to a spot secluded and ofttimes sa- 
cred to his wayward thoughts. He bade 
me lie down on the grass and hear the 
birds sing. As we steeped ourselves in 
the delicious idleness, he began to mur- 
mur some half-forgotten lines from Thom- 
son's "Seasons." ' 

"Birds, the love of birds, was also part 
of the nature of Dickens. His conversa- 
tions were frequently on the habits of 
birds, and the same biographer of rare 
comradeships has given sunny glimpses of 
the creator of 'Barnaby Rudge' strolling 
along the pleasant garden walks at Gad's 
Hill, a tame raven hopping about while he 
told anecdotes of birds, the characteris- 
tics of the raven, particularly rejoicing 
with keen mirth in the pert ways of birds 
that picked up worms for a living. The 
privileged friends he took to the grave of 
little Dick, the family pet canary. 

"I remember one lovely summer after- 
noon when my mother and I walked 
through the sweet English country to 
Gad's Hill, and were shown through the 
study with its empty chair, and finally 
to the bright, charming room overlooking 
the rear grounds, where the Dickens fam- 
ily were wont to gather in the evening. 
The windows were open, and from one of 
them we leaned, breathing in the English 
air that, once breathed so, keeps the 
lungs ever after wistful for it again. 
Across the sun-splashed velvet grass we 
could see the tiny, shining white head- 
stone of little Dick's grave, and lo! 
perched upon it, warbling a joyful re- 
quiem to the departed soul, a thrush! 

"The bird in the hat will never, never 
to the heart and soul be worth one whirr 
of the wing of the bird in the bush. 

"I venture to say there is something 
wrong with the soul of a woman who can 
listen unmoved to the words of the en- 
thusiastic young saleswoman, 'Birds will 
be worn more than ever this season.' 

"She who selects her winter's hat sur- 
mounted by birds, who keenly scans the 
color scheme of their feathers, who ad- 
justs the wings on the small stuffed bod- 
ies and smooths the rumpled down on the 



silky breast, without one shuddering or 
regretful thought for the green woods 
flight cut short, the song unfinished, the 
nest deserted — what is she, after all, bat 
a fair barbarian? 

"O bird, on your brilliant wing, fly far> 
for woman's vanity aims at your charm- 
ing, innocent life — fly far — 

Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside; and now 'tis buried deep-i 

in a winter bonnet!" 



MISS EDDY'S SUMMER HOME. 

It was the privilege of the editor this 
week to pass a few hours at the summer 
home of Miss Sarah J. Eddy at Bristol 
Ferry, R. I. Miss Eddy is dear not 
only to the friends of equal rights for 
women, but to the advocates of many 
other good causes; and if they had been 
there that day, they would all have felt, 
as we did, rejoiced that she had so de- 
lightful a spot in which to pass her sum- 
mer. 

The large, commodious mansion has a 
wonderful view, looking out over a broad 
sweep of water, where windy cloud shad- 
ows were driving after one another in 
rapid chase. The sunsets across the wa- x 
ter are magnificent, and the pure, breezy 
air does everything that air can do for 
human health. Miss Eddy wished us to 
see the portrait she had been painting of 
Lucy Stone, before she put the finishing 
touches to it. To one who has little or 
no knowledge of art, it was fairylike to 
see the familiar features grow and change 
under her hand, becoming more and more 
lifelike at every stroke of the brush. Mr, 
Blackwell thinks this the best portrait in 
colors that has ever been made of Mrs. 
Stone. 

A friendly neighbor took us to see the 
larger studio that Miss Eddy has impro- 
vised for herself out of a near-by barn. It 
ought to be called "The Mermaid," for 
I barn and studio are united in a manner 
! really unique, with very pleasant results. 
Here were many portraits by Miss Eddy, 
among which one of Miss Anthony was 
prominent; and there were curiosities 
from different parts of the world, includ- 
, ing a plaque with water-lilies, taken 
from a Chinese temple, and supposed to 
be about two thousand years old. Out- 
j side were rustic seats and tables. Here 
Miss Eddy often gives afternoon teas to 
the inmates of the Old Ladies' Home, or 
of the Colored Women's Home. 

We were also shown the "Social Studio" 
which she has had built as a social centre 
and meeting place for the farmers and 
'. fisher folk of the neighborhood. They 
have taken to it like ducks to water. It 
is a good-sized hall, close to the shore. 
Outside are a fine tennis court and a cro- 
quet ground. Inside are books, tables 
, with newspapers and portfolios of photo- 
1 graphs, a piano, a glurious open fireplace, 
with a fire on the hearth, and other attrac- 
tions, including a great brindled cat, so 
tame and friendly that it is evident be is 
used to good treatment and petting. In 
fact, all Miss Eddy's premises are per- 
vaded by handsome cats, of various colors 
and kinds. Every Monday is "Portuguese 
i evening" at the Social Studio, when the 
Portuguese settlers of the neighborhood 
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come together for a social gathering. 
Tuesday evening there is a young people's 
dance; and there are classes in wood-carv- 
ing and sewing under a competent teach- 
er, and sundry other things. Mrs. Mary 
Lovell, active in anti-vivisection work, 
has. a cottage close by, and was visiting 
the Social Studio when we were there. 

It is often intimated by the "Antis" 
thatthe women who want to vote are un- 
loving and unlovable persons, who do not 
add to the happiness of their fellow-crea- 
tures in private life. It might help to 
cure them of this delusion if they could 
see the many ways in which this little 
lady scatters sunshine around her for the 
people of Eristol Ferry, besides letting it 
radiate silently out from her heart and 
home to distant parts of the world. 



FOR THE STANTON CELEBRATION. 

Articles on Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, written by Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper, were published soon after 
her death in the following magazines and 
newspapers, all of New York City: 

Review of Reviews for December, 13 
Astor Place, price 25 cents; North Ameri- 
can Review for December, Franklin Square, 
price 50 cents; Pearson's Magazine for 
December, 8 Astor Place, price 10 cents; 
The Independent for Nov. 6 and May 21, 
130 Fulton Street, price 10 cents; Collier's 
Weekly for Jan. 10, 1903, 416 West 13th 
Street, price 10 cents; The Sunday Sun for 
Nov. 2, 9, 16, 170 Nassau Street, price 5 
cents. 

These articles treat of Mrs. Stanton in 
many different aspects, and will be useful 
to clubs getting up celebrations. Mrs. 
Harper suggests that those sending for 
any of these periodicals mention the name 
of the article they desire, in order that 
publishers may know the interest in it. 



endorsed only by the Vermont W. S. A., 
got a much larger vote than the bill to let 
women vote in the referendum on substi- 
tuting license for prohibition, which was 
endorsed by both the Suffrage Association 
and the W. C. T. U., and was backed with 
a much bigger petition from women than 
the suffrage bill pure and simple. 

Miss Caroline Scott, Miss Moore's friend 
and housemate, had just celebrated her 
88th birthday. Five years ago, when she 
was 83, she walked 74 miles in the course 
of a few weeks, circulating the suffrage 
petition, and she is still aS light on her 
feet as a girl. "The first day I walked 
ten miles, and the second day seven," she 
said. "I did not mind it a bit. I felt just 
as well when I got home at night as when 
I started out in the morning." The ear- 
nestness and unselfish devotion of these 
•women reminded me of what Col. T. W. 
Higginson said years ago, in sending to * 
my mother a young man who doubted 
about woman suffrage because so few 
women wanted it. "You speak only of 
the quantity of the desire for suffrage 
among women," said the Colonel. "Now 
I want you to learn something of its 
quality!" a. s. b. 

A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN. 



estates as particularly well suited to 
women. There is no reason, she says, 
why such a field should be monopolized 
wholly by men. With the practical train- 
ing that many a farmer's daughter gets at 
home, and a course in a good agricultural 
college or school of forestry, there is no 
reason why women should not succeed in 
such work. 



There was one woman among the twen- 
ty-seven graduates in the class of '03 at 
Amherst Agricultural College, Mrs. Sara 
E. Folsom, of Boston. She came off with 
flying colors, having taken the first prize 
of $50, given by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture for gen- 
eral excellence, the William Bowker spe- 
cial prize of £35, for the best method of 
dairy farm fertilizing, and the H. Yonherff 
(New York) prize of 815, for the best 
handling of fertilizer on grass lands. 

Mrs. Folsom is thirty-two years old, and 
the wife of Charles E. Folsom. He owns 
a farm near Boston, but is in business, as 
are all Mrs. Folsom's brothers. None of 
the family havq ever shown any taste for 
On the way home from Canada, the agriculture except Mrs. Folsom. So far i 
junior editor spent a day at Barnet, Vt., her attention has been given chiefly to the j 
as the guest of Miss Laura Moore, for so raising of fancy stock and poultry. Her ' 
many years the faithful and devoted sec- gamecocks, hens and cockerels have won 
.retary of the Vermont W. S. A. She ! several prizes at the Boston shows. Mrs. 
said, "Have you seen our suffrage badge?" Folsom has also had great success in the . 
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and pointed out a sunflower planted on 
top of a maple stump in her green yard, 
waving in the breeze its golden flowers, 
which she declared had just blossomed 
for the first time that season, in honor of 
my arrival. 

There is always both pleasure and in- 
spiration in these flying visits to the little 
white house at the top of the long hill in 
Barnet, with its beautiful view down the 
river valley to the distant mountains, with 
the nearer hills, wild and picturesque, 
towering close above it, with flowers 
blooming in and around it, and vines vivid 
in autumn crimson peeping through the 
windows at the two saintly women who 
dwell within. This is the shrine to 
which all the active suffragists in Ver- 
mont make pilgrimages; and here for 
twenty-four hours the past, present and 
future of the cause in Vermont were dili- 
gently discussed. 

It is an interesting fact that in the last 
Vermont Legislature, the bill to grant 



breeding of fine cats, especially Persian ; 
females of the rare orange variety. 

While she does not expect to do the 
roughest and heaviest farm work — plough- 
ing, etc., — she is not only' familiar with 
all its details, but with the reasons for tbe 
superior advantages of this or that meth- 
od. She has taken especial interest in 
scientific irrigation and fertilization, and 
believes there are great opportunities for 
women in dairying and market gardening 
near large cities. In the culture of nuts, 
small fruits and the finer, improved vari- 
eties of vegetables Mrs. Folsom believes 
enterprising women have a great future. 
She instances the great success made of 
the wonderful Indian raspberry by a wo- 
man in Woburn. This is a large, juicy 
fruit about the size of a strawberry, but 
having the delicious raspberry flavor. So 
far only two growers, both of them wom- 
en, have been successful with its culture 
in this country. 

Mrs. Folsom also recommends landscape 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Florence Buck has just entered 
upon her third year as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Kenosha, Wis. Large 
congregations and helpful interest attest 
her success. On Labor Day she gave an 
address at the annual reunion at Racine 
of the Grand Army Posts of Racine and 
Kenosha Counties. 

The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and the Province of Que- 
bec, which was lately held at Lyndonville, 
Vt.: 

That we note the fact that equal suf- 
frage of men and women exists in four of 
the States of the Union, and that it pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in other 
States in school and other matters. We 
believe that its full establishment in all 
the States would aid greatly in the purifi- 
cation of politics and the progress of 
reform. 

At the Illinois Universalist Convention, 
held in Peoria, Sept. 22-24, the following 
resolution was offered: 

Whereas, fully one-half of the earnest 
working force of our church is not privi- 
leged to have equal share in the manage- 
ment of our government, which might be 
aided in its efficiency, even as our church 
work is strengthened; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the fact that 
our noble women are deprived of an equal 
voice in our State and National Govern- 
ment. 

This was laid on the table on motion of 
Rev. Mr. Lairg, of Joliet, who asserted 
that "the women did not want it." 
The ablest women of his denomination 
are indignant. 

Tkis time the Universalists of the East 
have shown themselves more progressive 
than those of the West. 



women full municipal suffrage, which was! gardening and forestry adapted to large 



Vassar has opened with a registration 
of 921 students, the largest number in its 
history, and an increase of 59 over last 
year. There are 306 new students, of 
whom 190 are obliged to have rooms away 
from the campus. The need of a new 
dormitory is greatly felt. 

The first woman to receive the M. A. 
degree from the University of South Car- 
olina is Miss Jacqueline S. Epes. Miss 
Epes is a daughter of former Congressman 
J. F. Epes of Virginia, and is well known 
to South Carolinians as one of the in- 
structors at the College for Women in 
Columbia, S. C. The Charleston Keystone 
says: "As a graduate of Mary Baldwin 
Seminary, Staunton, Va., and as a special 
student at the Universities of Chicago, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, Miss Epes 
has shown marked scholarship, and prom- 
ises much for the standard of woman's 
attainment in the South." 
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NATURE STUDY BY NEW YORK CHILDREN 



By personal work with teachers, and 
by correspondence with school officers, 
With the beginning of the school year, teachers and pupils, these leaflets were 
,i tt ■ j^^^n.iAnicnTOmrinor i,^,miif fn flip attention of those tor 



Cornell University Extension is preparing 
to continue its nature-study work in the 
public schools of New York State, and 
more than 17,000 young naturalists will 
reorganize for another year's observation 
aad collection under the direct supervi- 
sion of "Uncle John," as Mr. J. W. Spen- 
cer, the Nature Bureau's head, is affec- 
tionately called, says the N. Y. Eveninq 
Telegram. 



brought to the attention o: 

whom they were designed. Bulletin No. 

159 of the Cornell College of Agriculture, 

free, like all the publications of thisbody, 

to residents of the State who ask for it, 

gives in detail the aims and scope of this 

work. 

It was desired to give every incentive to 
the pupils to take up observation lessons 
and collecting for themselves. To this 



The official report for the year ending ' e nd Junior Naturalist Clubs were organ 



July, 1903, shows that during the past 
school year there were 582 Junior Natu- 
ralist clubs, with a total membership of 
17,076 children. About 5,000 letters are 
received by Uncle John from the children 
each month, and every child receives a 
personal answer to any question he asks. 
Three hundred and sixty-four clubs earned 
badges last year. In addition to the 
study of nature, children are encour- 
aged to beautify their homes by planting 
shrubbery, laying out flower beds, etc., 
and to have vegetable gardens of their 
own. Nine thousand children are listed 
on the Junior Gardener list this year. 

One little boy, the child of poor and 
good-for-nothing parents, had his garden 
in the fence corner of a good-natured 
farmer who lived a mile from the lad's 
house. His people made sport of his ef- 
forts to do like other children, and hin- 
dered his attempts in every way, yet the j 
lad succeeded. 

Nor does the work of the children stop 
with gardens and the study of insects and j 
plants, for they have been regularly or- 
ganized to improve the school grounds. 
The Bureau of Nature Study has been 
ably helped in this by the State, since 
for several years the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has, through the 
liberality of William A. Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, been able to offer as cash prizes 
$100 for the best-kept school grounds in 
the State, and $50 for the second best. 
Last year an earnest effort was made to 
encourage competition in every locality. 
The reports show that 206 school grounds 
were improved by the direct labor of the 
children. 

Letters from them tell of noons and re- 
cesses spent in planting trees and vines, 
picking up and burning rubbish, carrying 
away stones, filling up sink holes, and 
even holding entertainments to raise 
money to build a fence to keep out stray 
cattle. 

The formal beginning of this work 
dates back to 1S9G, when the Cornell Uni- 
versity Extension decided that the time to 
educate the farmer is when he is young. 
The Bureau of Nature Study was organ- 
ized, with Professor L. H. Bailey, the 
present director of the Cornell College of 
Agriculture, as chief, and Mr. John Wal- 
ton Spencer, of the Extension Depart- 
ment, as deputy. 

In order to interest and instruct teach- 
ers in the objects and methods of nature 
study, twenty or more leaflets have been 
issued. Among them are: "How a Squash 
Plant Gets Out of a Seed," "How a Candle 
Burns," "Four Apple Twigs," "A Chil- 
dren's Garden," "Hints on Making Col- 
lections of Insects," and the "Life of the 
Toad." 



ized in all schools whi3h evinced an inter- 
est in the work. 



MRS. LIVERMORE'S HAPPY SUMMER. 

Mrs. Livermore writes in a private 
letter: "I have had a very busy and 
pleasant summer. I have been to "Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, and had a par- 
ticularly delightful time at Dover, N. H. 
We spent a week at Gloucester, and an- 
other at Hampton, at a charming little 
house, beautifully kept, between Great 
and Little Boar's Head. But the day at 
West Brookfield (the celebration of Lucy 
Stone's birthday) was greater and grander 
than any public day, not specially devoted 
to religion, that I have ever known. The 
hill on which the house stands where 
Lucy Stone was born and married was a 
Mount of Transfiguration. The faces of I 
the people shone, as the meeting proceed- | 
ed, as with an inner light, and they spoke j 
to each other in a reverent and awed way. 
They came by hundreds, early, and lin- ■ 
gered, departing slowly and reluctantly. 
I have received thirteen notes or postals 
from persons who were present, express- 
ive of their enjoyment of the day." 

LUCY STONE ANDTHE"CHILDP*EN'S HOUR." j 

Editor Woman's Column : 

I offered to read the account of Lucy 

Stone's birthday celebration at West 
Brookiield to my three children. They 
objected, and said scornfully that they 
didn't want a true story, they wanted me 
to make one up. But, as I proceeded to 
read it, they became intensely interested. 
I read one speech each night while they 
were undressing, and they begged for 
more, especially when I had read the in- 
troduction of the next speaker. At the 
end of jSIr. Blackwell's remarks, where he 
refers to three leading woman suffragists, 
Mrs. .Stone, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Liver- 
more, the children broke in at once with 
"and grandma,* — doesn't he say grandma, 
too?" Their opinion of 'Mr. Blackwell 
evidently fell because he left out ^grand- 
ma," but perhaps it rose again when, at 
the conclusion of his speech, Malcolm 
said most earnestly, "Mamma, perhaps 
there were some people there who didn't 

j believe in woman suffrage; but after they 

i heard what Mr. Blackwell said, they'd 
have to!" 

A few nights afterward Malcolm said, 
"Oh, I thought that was a mouse that ran 
across the floor, and it scared me 'most to 
death!'" Miriam said quite scornfully, 
"Lucy Stone wasn't afraid of a rat.'' 1 Mal- 

*Mrs. Judith W, Smith. 



colm retorted as if to justify himself 
"Well, she was a girl!" Thus is th« 
usual comparison reversed, in the mindof 
a boy brought up in a family composed 
entirely of strong-minded women. 
. Malcolm asked me why I did not keep 
my maiden name, as Lucy Stone did. I 
replied, because it was not the custom, 
and I was not as brave as Lucy Stone. 
Jenny S. Mebbick. 
East Boston, Mass. 



Dr. Lena A. Beach and Dr. Anne Bur- 
nett are assistant physicians at the State 
Hospital for the Insane, Mt. Pleasant, la. 
The subject of the prevention of insanity 
was presented by Drs. Beach and Burnett 
before the State Society of Iowa Medical 
Women, and their papers are published h 
the Womatfs Medical Journal for August. 

Of the nineteen girls sent up from Isa- 
bella T hob urn College, Lucknow, India, 
for the government examinations, eighteen 
passed. One of the girls stood second ia 
the province, ahead of 1,000 boys, and an« 
other stood sixth in the list. Both haTe 
won government scholarships, for at last 
a grant-in-aid has been given of $600 a 
year. Miss Lilavati Singh writes: "Ths 
day we got the news, the college girls ran 
up into the clock-tower and set the bell 
a-ringing." 
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COLORADO CLUB WOMEN HAPPY. 

The ninth annual convention of the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
recently held, was an unusually happy as 
well as successful meeting, the members 
congratulating themselves on the success 
of their efforts in behalf of the child labor 
law and the adoption of the travelling 
libraries by the State. 

A half holiday was granted the teachers 
of Colorado Springs to attend the conven- 
tion and listen to the report of the Educa- : 
tional Committee. The clubwomen are : 
taking up a practical reform in regard to 
teachers' salaries. It will be remembered 
that at the National Teachers' Convention 
in Boston last summer, Miss Margaret 
Haley and others called attention to the 
fact that the average salary of a teacher 
in the public schools of the United States 
is less than 8270 a year. A part of the 
report of the Educational Committee of 
the Colorado State Federation of Worn- 
_ en's Clnbs referred to teachers' salaries: 

It has been found that a maid working 
for §25 a month is better paid than a 
teacher making §50 a month. She can 
actually save more, not taking into ac- 
count the fact that we do not require a 
course in domestic science of the maid, 
while we demand at least eight years' 
preparation of our teachers, and a teach- 
ing knowledge of almost every subject 
under the sun. Let us set the ball roll- 
. ing in Colorado, where we have the vote, 
take it to St. Louis, and ask our great 
Federation to make it the main issue of 
that meeting that simple justice be done 
the great teaching force of this country. 

* The report recommended that the spe- 
cial work of the State Federation for the 
coming year be the bending of their ener- 
gies towards the increasing of the teach- 
ers' salaries. A woman member of the 
Colorado Springs Board of Education, 
the County Superintendent, and Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, were among the 
speakers at the educational session. 

Although the State has undertaken the 
travelling library system instituted by the 
-women's clubs of Colorado, on account of 
shortness of funds the Federation has 
been called upon to contribute. Each 
club has agreed to furnish at least $2.50. 
The libraries are contained in 88 boxes, 
and the number of books is between 4,000 
and 5,000. The Colonial Dames in Colo- 



rado have contributed a large number of 
volumes on American history. 

Nine delegates to the St. Louis biennial 
were elected, among them the president 
of the State Federation, Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford. A resolution was adopted that 
the Legislative Committee work towards 
the introduction of civil service reform in 
all public institutions, and the appoint- 
ment of at least one woman on each board 
of control. 

APATHY OF NEW JERSEY VOTERS. 

New Jersey has just voted upon a series 
of important constitutional amendments 
radically reorganizing the judicial system. 
The bar of the State took a great interest 
in the question. "Addresses were issued 
and newspaper articles printed by the 
hundred to arouse the electors to the vital 
nature of the issue. Yet only about one- 
fifteenth of the voters of New Jersey cared 
enough about a project so nearly affect- 
ing their interests to take the trouble to 
cast a ballot either for or against it." 
The amendments were defeated on this 
"scandalously light vote," and the dis- 
gusted New Jersey lawyers are denounc- 
ing everybody concerned. None of them, 
however, point to the incident as a proof 
that all men ought to be disfranchised. 
The figures of the New Jersey vote are 
commended to Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

Alice Sto^te Blackwell. 



CIVIC BETTERMENT ASSOCIATION. 

The newly-issued report of the Civic 
Betterment Association of Philadelphia 
shows that out of 369,624 male voters 
assessed, 164,479 failed to vote at the last 
municipal election, and the delinquent 
vote is growing. The association, which 
now has a membership "of nearly a thou- 
sand women, has issued circulars contain- 
ing complete non-partisan information 
for voters. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 
<l It seems singular that a body of citizens 
to whom the franchise is denied should 
find it necessary to do this work for an- 
other body of citizens who pretend to 
represent them at the polls." But no one 
points to the apathy and indifference of 
these 164,479 men as a reason why all 
men should be disfranchised. That sort 
of argument is "for women only." The 
Civic Betterment Association, which now 
has a membership of nearly a thousand 
women, has made an excellent record. 
Its first year's work has consisted largely 
of organization, but it has found time 
also to collect much valuable information 
and statistics concerning the work of the 
juvenile courts, probation system, sum- 
mer playgrounds, etc. A monster peti- 
tion of 1,700 names was obtained by the 
branches in one ward, asking for the ap- 
pointment of a police matron in a police 
station where many women were commit- 
ted. The petition is now in the hands of 
the mayor. 



FOX TERRIER ADOPTS KITTENS. 

The sight of a fox terrier nursing kit- 
! tens is said to be a source of much amuse- 
1 ment to the neighbors of George Rinkel, 
of 1475 Hamilton Avenue, St. Louis. For 
almost eight months Mr. Rinkel's dog, 
Beauty, has been caring for two kittens as 
tenderly as their own mother could do. 
Her affection is returned by the kittens, 
who stay with her day and night. Though 
their adopted mother has never weaned 
them, they are learning to«hunt, and fre- 
quently catch a mouse, or find a juicy 
bone. They never fail to carry it in tri- 
umph to Beauty, and share with her. 

Though the dog is fond of both kittens, 
her chief affection is for the feebler of the 
two, and she is always licking andfondling 
it. When the kittens were first brought 
to the Rinkel home, the dog displayed 
the usual canine antipathy to them, and 
tried to tear them to pieces. For this she 
was whipped. In a few days the family 
. was surprised to find her taking the place 
of their mother. 

When the kittens grew old enough to 
begin to climb, Beauty was in as much 
trouble as a hen with a brood of young 
ducks. They would climb the trees, and 
unless she could drag them down before 
they got out of her reach, she was in an 
agony of apprehension till they descended. 
In time she learned that they were in no 
danger, but she still seems to prefer that 
they should stay, on the ground. 

When the maternal instinct is so deeply 
implanted in the feminine nature as even 
to overcome the natural antipathy be- 
tween dogs and cats, is it likely to be ob- 
literated in women by the right to cast a 
ballot? 

A Woman's Building Association has 
been formed in Toledo, O. Its object is 
to put up a building large enough to ac- 
commodate all the clubs. 

In. Pittsburg, Pa., a juvenile court and 
a detention room have been established as 
a direct result of efforts of the clubwomen 
of Allegheny County. As these women 
wish to instil ideas of cleanliness and 
morality in the minds of the children un- 
der detention, they have collected quanti- 
ties of neat night clothes, underwear and 
other garments of which these neglected 
children are always destitute. 

Miss Catherine O. Haskins lately 
died in Cambridge, Mass., aged 104. The 
obituary notices say of her: "She was 
: well versed in politics, in which she took 
.' a surprising interest." This goes to con- 
firm the idea that an interest in public 
affairs tends to make women live long. 
Miss Haskins was an Indian, a direct de- 
scendant of King Philip. She was born 
at Gay Head, Mass. Her occupation was 
that of a housemaid. She claimed to be 
gifted with certain healing powers, by 
which she is said to have accomplished 
some remarkable cures. 
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STANTON BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 

As some of the outlying woman suffrage : 
clubs cannot gain easy access to the 
books referred to by the Celebration 
Committee, the following extracts from 
* Eighty Years and More," made by Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch, will give a centre round 
which any club can build an interesting 
meeting. 

Mrs. Stanton writes of her birth and 
parents: 

"With several generations of vigorous, 
enterprising ancestors behind me, I com- 
menced the struggle of life under favor- 
able circumstances on the 12th day of ■ 
November, 1815, the same year that my 
father, Daniel Cady, a distinguished law- , 
yer and Judge in the State of New York, 
was elected to Oongress. Perhaps the ex- 
citement of a political campaign, in which 
my mother took the deepest interest, may 
have had an influence on my pre-natal 
life and given me the strong desire that I 
have always felt to participate in the 
rights and duties of government. 

"My father was a man of firm character 
and unimpeachable integrity. . . . There 
were but two places in which he felt at 
ease — in the court-house and at his own 
fireside. 

"My mother, Margaret Livingstone, a 
tall, queenly woman, was courageous, 
self-reliant, and at her ease under all cir- 
cumstances and in all places. Her father, 
Colonel James Livingstone, was stationed 
at West Point when Arnold made the at- 
tempt to betray that stronghold into the 
hands of the enemy. In the absence of 
General Washington, my grandfather took 
the responsibility of firing into the Vul- 
ture. It was a fatal shot for Andre, the 
British spy, with whom Arnold was then 
consummating his treason. Hit between 
wind and water, the vessel spread her 
sails and hastened down the river, leaving 
Andre with his papers to be captured. 

. . . "My mother had the military idea 
of government, but her children, like their 
grandfather, were disposed to assume the 
responsibility of their own actions. " . . . 

"When I was eleven years old, my only 
brother came home to die. We early felt 
that this son filled a larger place in our 
father's affections and future plans than 
the five daughters together. Well do I 
remember how tenderly he watched my 
brother in his last illness, and I still recall 
going into the large, darkened parlor to 
see my brother, and finding the casket, 
mirrors, pictures all draped in white, and 
my father, by his side, pale and immova- 
ble. As he took no notice of me, after 
standing a long while, I climbed upon his 
knee, when he mechanically put his arm 
about me, and with my head resting 
against his beating heart, we both sat in 
silence, he thinking of the wreck of all his 
hopes in the loss of a dear son, and I 
wondering what could be said or done to 
fill the void in his breast. At length he 
heaved a deep sigh and said: 'Oh, my 
daughter, I wish you were a boyl' Throw- 
ing my arms about his neck, I replied: *I 
will try to be all that my brother was! 7 

"All that day and far into the night I 
pondered the problem of boyhood. I 
thought that the chief thing to be done in 
order to equal boys was to be learned and 



courageous. So I decided to study Greek 
and learn to manage a horse." And she 
did; she became a fine horsewoman, and 
took the Greek prize at the Johnstown 
Academy. But alas! at each triumph her 
father's comment was: "You should have 
been a boy." 

Here is another incident distinctly in- 
fluencing the future of Mrs. Stanton: 

"As my father's office joined the house, 
I spent much of my time, when out of 
school, listening to the clients stating 
their cases, and talking -to the students, 
and reading the laws in regard to women. 
In the Scotch neighborhood of the Mo- 
hawk Valley many men retained the old ,| 
feudal ideas of women and property. The f 
tears and complaints of the women who } 
came to my father for advice touched my 
heart. As the practice of the law was ' 
my father's business, I could not exactly 
understand why he could not alleviate the 
sufferings of* these women. So, in order 
to enlighten me, he would take down his 
books and show me the inexorable stat- 
utes. Gradually I had marked them all 
with a pencil, and I became more and 
more convinced of the necessity of taking 
some active^measure against these unjust 
provisions. I resolved to seize the first 
opportunity when alone in the office, and 
cut every one of them out of the books, 
for I supposed my father and his library 
the beginning and end of the law. But 
dear old Flora Campbell, to whom I con- 
fided my plans for the amelioration of her 
wrongs;and^those of other women, warned 
my father of what I proposed to do. 
Without letting me know that he had dis- 
covered my secret, he explained to me 
how laws were made, the large number of 
lawyers and libraries all over the State, 
and that if his library should burn up it 
would make no difference in woman's 
condition. 'When you are grown up, and 
able to prepare a speech,' said he, *you 
must go down to Albany and talk to the 
legislators, and if you can persuade them 
to pass new laws, the old ones will be a 
dead letter.' Thus was the future object 
of my life foreshadowed, and my duty 
plainly outlined by him who was most op- 
posed to my public career, when, in due 
time, I entered upon it. ,h 

After her school career, her marriage, 
her meeting with Lucretia Mott in Eu- 
rope, after the holding of the first Woman 
Suffrage Convention in 1S4S, came the 
sequel of these stories: 

"In 1S54 I prepared my first speech for 
the New York Legislature. That was a 
great event in my life. My father felt 
nervous when he saw by the Albany 
Evening Journal that I was to speak at 
the Capitol, and asked me to read to him 
my speech. Late one evening, when he 
was alone in his office, I entered and took 
my seat on the opposite side of his table. 
On no occasion before or since was I ever 
more embarrassed,— an audience of one, 
and that one of all others whose approba- 
tion I most desired, whose disapprobation 
I most feared. I knew he condemned the 
whole movement. Hence I was fully 
aware that I was about to address a 
wholly unsympathetic audience. How- 
ever, I began with a dogged determina- 
tion to give all the power to my manu- 
script. At one point I described the 
widow in the first hours of her grief, sub- 



ject to the intrusions of the coarse min- 
ions of the law, taking inventory of the 
household goods, of the old arm-chair in 
which her loved one breathed his last, of 
the old clock in the corner that told the 
hour when he passed away. I saw tears 
filling my father's eyes. Feeling that I 
had touched his heart, I Went on with 
new confidence. With beating heart I 
waited for him to break the silence when 
I had finished. 

"At last, turning abruptly, he said: 
'Surely you have had a comfortable life. 
Where did you learn all this?' 'I learned 
it here in this office when I was a child." 1 



A SOUTHERN WOMAN'S NEW BUSINES3. 

There is an enterprising young woman 
on Clinch Street, Knoxville, Tenn., who 
is making a success in a business not 
usually followed by women. Miss Mere- 
dith can paint a sign as well as a man, 
and what is more, she is getting a man's 
pay for doing it. A Knoxville paper says:. 

"It is surprising that more women do* 
not enter the painter's trade. The paint- 
ing of the inside of houses would be a 
very suitable work for them. It requires 
less muscular force than sweeping or 
washing, and no more training or intelli- 
gence. Will not some one start a school 
for instructing women in the painter's 
trade?" 

A WOMAN NOMINATED. 

Mrs. Fanny J. Clary has again been 
nominated for the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture by the Prohibitionists of the First 
Hampshire representative district. She 
is so popular in the district that last year 
she raised the Prohibition vote from about 
75 to nearly 500, and defeated one of the 
Democratic candidates. Her supporters 
claim that, while the State Constitution 
debars women from voting, it doesnotde- 
bar them from being members of the Leg- 
islature. It is desired to make a test case. 
Mrs. Clary has written a very good letter 
of acceptance. There is no doubt that she 
would make a better member of the Leg- 
islature than some men who have served 
in that august body. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 



The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season was held at 
6 Marlboro' Street, Boston, on Oct. 13. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the registration of 850,000 
newly- enfranchised women in Australia 
shows that women are ready to vote when 
they have full suffrage; and we commend 
their example to all the women of Masaa- 

" chusetts who wish to improve the public 

! schools. 

Rev. Frederick M. Gardner made an 
able address in behalf of equal suffrage, 
urging especially the importance of an in- 
creased school vote. Mrs. Livermore, in^ 
introducing the speaker, said that many 
Baptist ministers favored woman's ballot, 
among them Dr. Nathan Wood of the 
Newton Theological School. She recalled 
the fact that Mrs. Wood's father, a promi- 
nent minister and distinguished Greek 
scholar, said to her (Mrs. Livermore) when 
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they had finished reading the Bible 
through together in Greek: "After this, 
if any one says that what you are doing is 
contrary to Scripture, you will be able to 
tell him that if St. Paul were alive to day, 
he could be president of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association!" Mrs. Liver- 
more announced that hereafter she should 
not preside at the Fortnightlies, which 
she has done so much to make a success, 
but that she should continue to meet her 
suffrage friends elsewhere. 
A lively discussion followed Mr. Gard- ' 



The Republican machine has been brazen- | 
ly assessing all the male teachers to make | 
them contribute to the campaign fund, \ 
and trying to assess the women. Clinton ■ 
Rogers Woodruff writes: \ 

This assessment of the men is simply 
the forerunner of an effort to bring the : 
women into line, and unless public opinion ; 
in the meanwhile intervenes to prevent, ! 
we may expect in the near future to see 
the underpaid teachers of Philadelphia 
compelled to contribute, as some of them 
do already, two per cent, half yearly, of 
their already meagre salaries, to maintain 



ner's address. Refreshments and a social i the most notoriously corrupt political 
hour closed a very interesting afternoon. 



CHINAMEN AND WOMEN. 

The wholesale arrest and confinement 
of several hundred unoffending Chinamen 
upon mere suspicion that among them 
may be a few who have evaded the ex- 
clusion law, calls to mind an occurrence, a 
year or two ago, when a number of wom- 
en were in like manner arrested by the 
Boston police without evidence of wrong 
doing, upon mere suspicion of being bad 
characters. In both cases the arrests 
were illegal, without warrant, and in vio- 
lation of the settled principle that per- 
sonal liberty is sacred. 

Why these cruel outrages upon China- 
men and women? They would not have 
been committed against Irishmen, or Ital- 
ians, or Russians, or Armenians, or Jews, 
or Syrians, or Negroes. 

It is because Chinamen and women are 
disfranchised classes. They are without 
political rights. The police are not liable 
to lose position by their disfavor. Had 
they been voters, Chinamen and women 
would have walked our streets safe from 
arrest. Suffrage is power, and power al- 
ways commands respect; its absence is 
weakness. And the poet has truly said 
that 

"To be weak is to be miserable." 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



PHILADELPHIA'S POOR SCHOOLS. 



Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Teachers' Federation, 
addressed 2,000 Philadelphia teachers at 
the Central High School in that city on 
Oct. 10, in behalf of the movement for 
better salaries, more secure tenure of 
office, and improved conditions generally. 
She spoke with wit and force, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Just now good citizens in Philadelphia 
are considerably stirred up over the bad 
state of the public schools, the poor sala- 
ries of the teachers, and the pervading 
and pernicious influence of politics on the 
school system. Three school directors, 
including the president and secretary of 
the board, have been convicted of extort- 
ing money from applicants for teachers' 
positions, and sent to prison. The sums 
extorted ranged "from thirty dollars to 
one thousand dollars." The sale of teach- 
ers' positions has been carried on very 
generally, and those who have been 
brought to book are only a few of the 
offenders. 

The schools are run on the cheap sys- 
tem. The cost per capita is only about 
half that in Denver, where women vote. 



machine in the country. 

Philadelphia has 42 Sectional School 
Boards, one for each ivnnl, with a general 
Board of Education over all. These 
boards are made up mainly of political 
henchmen. The Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia a few years ago 
analyzed their composition as follows: 
"It appears that among the members of 
these boards there are 52 holders of polit- 
ical positions, 14 liquor dealers, one al- 
leged keeper of a speak-easy, one alleged 
gambler by profession, six cigar dealers, 
two restaurant keepers, one bottler and 
four bartenders. Many of their members 
are of occupations which, though respect- 
able, do not suggest a choice based upon 
fitness in point of education; such, for 
instance, as two tipstaves, a court-crier, 
a watchman, a laborer, a janitor, an odor- 
less-excavator foreman, a caterer, three 
teamsters, and a large number of mechan- 
ics, one publisher of a sporting paper, 
one professional ball player, thirty-two 
clerks, one trolley car conductor, and one 
motorman. How some of the latter could 
i attend to the duties of school director it 
is difficult to conceive. In all, there are 
196 school directors who come under the 
above descriptions, against about 110 in 
mercantile and manufacturing occupa- 
tions, including salesmen and bookkeep- 
ers, and 72 belonging to learned profes- 
sions." 

Miss Mason, the last remaining woman 
on the Board of Education, resigned a 
few days ago, following several others. 
Their wish to run the schools for the ben- 
efit of the children was too much out of 
harmony with the wish of the majority of 
the board to run them for the benefit of 
the politicians. 

Miss Dora Keen, daughter of the distin- 
guished surgeon, Dr. W. W. Keen, has 
been for six years a school director in the 
Ninth Ward, and has a fine record of ser- 
vice. But a vacancy occurred in a certain 
school; Miss Keen, the principal, and sev- 
eral members of the board wanted to fill 
it with a competent teacher, while the 
"boss" of the ward, J. K. Myers, demand- 
ed the appointment of an incompetent 
one. Mr. Woodruff says: 

During the board meeting at which ac- 
tion on this case was taken, Myers, al- 
though not a member, designated by op- 
probrious epithets the several members 
who had the courage to vote against his 
choice; and, after the business was over, 
he made a personal and profane attack 
upon Miss Keen, of so virulent a nature 
that she was compelled in self-respect to 
leave the room. 

Myers prevented Miss Keen's renomina- 
tion, and was reported in an interview in 
the Philadelphia Ledger as saying: 

A woman must not come into the school 



board and expect to run things as it suits 
her. The men know as much about edu- 
cation as Miss Keen does. Nor because 
she is a woman the men should not be 
bossed by her. No, sir! I don't want 
such men on the board. I won't have it. 
I supported the candidacy of Miss Keen 
the first time she was nominated. Since 
then she has never recognized me at all, 
in any manner; but she always thrust her 
own ideas on the board and expected 
them to be followed. But she was mis- 
taken. She won't get there again. 

Dr. Keen, if we mistake not, is an op- 
ponent of equal suffrage. The state of 
the schools in Philadelphia might lead 
him to ask himself the question, "Have 
Philadelphia women all the rights they 
ought to want?" — Woman's Journal. 



Mrs. Lydia Dewing of Natick, Mass., 
whose will has just been probated, left 
several private bequests and bequests for 
benevolent purposes, and made the Na- 
tick Woman Suffrage League her residu- 
ary legatee. She expressed the wish that 
a building or block be erected for them to 
own and to control, both principal and 
income, "as long as they can peacefully 
work for the cause oi right and justice 
and equality for all." 
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STANTON BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 

As some of the outlying woman suffrage 
clubs cannot gain easy access to the 
books referred to by the Celebration 
Committee, the following extracts from 
"Eighty Years and More," made by Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch, will give a centre round 
which any club can build an interesting 
meeting. 

Mrs. Stanton writes of her birth and 

parents: 

"With several generations of vigorous, 
enterprising ancestors behind me, I com- 
menced the struggle of life under favor- 
able circumstances on the 12th day of 
November, 1815, the same year that my 
father, Daniel Cady, a distinguished law- 
yer and Judge in the State of New York, 
was elected to Congress. Perhaps the ex- 
citement of a political campaign, in which 
my mother took the deepest interest, may 
have had an influence on my pre-natal 
life and given me the strong desire that I 
have always felt to participate in the 
rights and duties of government. 

"My father was a man of firm character 
and unimpeachable integrity. . . . There 
were but two places in which he felt at 
ease— in the court-house and at his own 
fireside. 

"My mother, Margaret Livingstone, a 
tall, queenly woman, was courageous, 
self-reliant, and at her ease under all cir- 
cumstances and in all places. Her father, 
Colonel James Livingstone, was stationed 
at West Point when Arnold made the at- 
tempt to betray that stronghold into the 
hands of the enemy. In the absence of 
General Washington, my grandfather took 
the responsibility of firing into the Vul- 
ture. It was a fatal shot for Andre, the 
British spy, with whom Arnold was then 
consummating his treason. Hit between 
wind and water, the vessel spread her 
sails and hastened down the river, leaving 
Andre with his papers to be captured. 

. . . "My mother had the military idea 
of government, but her children, like their 
grandfather, were disposed to assume the 
responsibility of their own actions." . . . 
"When I was eleven years old, my only 
brother came home to die. We early felt 
that this son filled a larger place in our 
father's affections and future plans than 
the five daughters together. Well do I 
remember how tenderly he watched my 
brother in his last illness, and I still recall 
going into the large, darkened parlor to 
see my brother, and finding the casket, 
mirrors, pictures all draped in white, and 
my father, by his side, pale and immova- 
ble. As he took no notice of me, after 
standing a long while, I climbed upon his 
knee, when he mechanically put his arm 
about me, and with my head resting 
against his beating heart, we both sat in 
silence, he thinking of the wreck of all his 
hopes in the loss of a dear son, and I 
wondering what could be said or done to 
fill the void in his breast. At length he 
heaved a deep sigh and said: *Oh, my 
daughter, I wish you were a boy P Throw- 
ing my arms about his neck, I replied: 'I 
will try to be all that my brother was!' 

"All that day and far into the night I 
pondered the problem of boyhood. I 
thought that the chief thing to be done in 
order to equal boys was to be learned and 



courageous. So I decided to study Greek 
and learn to manage a horse." And she 
did- she became a fine horsewoman, and 
took the Greek prize at the Johnstown 
Academy. But alas! at each triumph her 
father's comment was: "You should have 
been a boy." 

Here is another incident distinctly in- 
fluencing the future of Mrs. Stanton: 

"As my father's office joined the house, 
I spent much of my time, when out of 
school, listening to the clients stating 
their cases, and talking -to the students, 
and reading the laws in regard to women. 
In the Scotch neighborhood of the Mo- 
hawk Valley many men retained the old 
feudal ideas of women and property. The 
tears and complaints of the women who 
came to my father for advice touched my 
heart. As the practice of the law was I 
my father's business, I could not exactly 
understand why he could not alleviate the 
sufferings of these women. So, in order 
to enlighten me, he would take down his 
books and show me the inexorable stat- 
utes. Gradually I had marked them all 
with a pencil, and I became more and 
more convinced of the necessity of taking 
some active^measure against these unjust 
provisions. I resolved to seize the first 
opportunity when alone in the office, and 
cut every one of them out of the books, 
for I supposed my father and his library 
the beginning and end of the law. But 
dear old Flora Campbell, to whom I con- 
fided my plans for the amelioration of her 
wrongs. and^those of other women, warned 
my father of what I proposed to do. 
Without letting me know that he had dis- 
covered my secret, he explained to me 
how laws were made, the large number of 
lawyers and libraries all over the State, 
and that if his library should burn up it 
would make no difference in woman's 
condition. 'When you are grown up, and 
able to prepare a speech,' said he, *you 
must go down to Albany aud talk to the 
legislators, and if you can persuade them 
to pass new laws, the old ones will be a 
dead letter.' Thus was the future object 
of my life foreshadowed, and my duty 
plainly outlined by him who was most op- 
posed to my public career, when, in due 
time, I entered upon it." 

After her school career, her marriage, 
her meeting with Lucretia Mott in Eu- 
rope, after the holding of the first Woman 
Suffrage Convention in 1848, came the 
sequel of these stories: 

"In 1854 I prepared my first speech for 
, the New York Legislature. That was a 
great event in my life. My father felt 
nervous when he saw by the Albany 
Evening Journal that I was to speak at 
the Capitol, and asked me to read to him 
my speech. Late one evening, when he 
was alone in his office, I entered and took 
my seat on the opposite side of his table. 
On no occasion before or since was I ever 
more embarrassed,— an audience of one, 
and that one of all others whose approba- 
tion I most desired, whose disapprobation 
I most feared. I knew he condemned the 
whole movement. Hence I was fully 
aware that I was about to address a 
wholly unsympathetic audience. How- 
ever, I began with a dogged determina- 
tion to give all the power to my manu- 
script. At one point I described the 
widow in the first hours of her grief, sub- 



ject to the intrusions of the coarse min- 
ions of the law, taking inventory of the 
household goods, of the old arm-chair in 
which her loved one breathed his last, of 
the old clock in the corner that told the 
hour when he passed away. I saw tears 
filling my father's eyes. Feeling that I 
had touched his heart, I went on with 
new confidence. With beating heart I 
waited for him to break the silence when 
I had finished. 

"At last, turning abruptly, he said: 
'Surely you have had a comfortable life. 
Where did you learn all this?' *I learned 
it here in this office when I was a child,"' 



A SOUTHERN WOMAN'S NEW BTJSINES3. 

There is an enterprising young woman 
on Clinch Street, Knoxville, Tenn., who 
is making a success in a business not 
usually followed by women. Miss Mere- 
dith can paint a sign as well as a man, 
and what is more, she is getting a man's 
pay for doing it. A Knoxville paper says: 

"It is surprising that more women do 
not enter the painter's trade. The paint- 
ing of the inside of houses would be a 
very suitable work for them. It requires 
less muscular force than sweeping or 
washing, and no more training or intelli- 
gence. Will not some one start a school 
for instructing women in the painter's 
trade?" 



A WOMAN NOMINATED. 

Mrs. Fanny J. Clary has again been 
nominated for the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture by the Prohibitionists of the First 
Hampshire representative district. She 
is so popular in the district that last year 
she raised the Prohibition vote from about 
75 to nearly 500, and defeated one of the 
Democratic candidates. Her supporters 
claim that, while the State Constitution 
debars women from voting, it does notde- 
bar them from being members of the Leg- 
islature. It is desired to make a test ease. 
Mrs. Clary has written a very good letter 
of acceptance. There is no doubt that she 
would make a better member of the Leg- 
islature than some men who have served 
in that august body. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 



The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season was held at 
I 6 Marlboro' Street, Boston, on Oct. IS. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the registration of 850,000 
newly -enfranchised women in Australia 
shows that women are ready to vote *&*} 
they have full suffrage ; and we commend 
their example to all the women of Massa- 
chusetts who wish to improve the putto 
schools. 

Rev. Frederick M. Gardner made u 
able address in behalf of equal suffrage, 
urging especially the importance of anm* 
creased school vote. Mrs. Livermore, in $ 
introducing the speaker, said that maDj 
Baptist ministers favored woman's ballot, 
among them Dr. Nathan Wood of tie 
Newton Theological School. Sherecall^ 
the fact that Mrs. Wood's father, a promi- 
nent minister and distinguished Greek 
1 scholar, said to her (Mrs. Livermore) ffhefi 
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they had finished reading the Bible 
through together in Greek: "After this, 
if any one says that what you are doing is 
contrary to Scripture, you will be able to 
tell him that if St. Paul were alive to day, 
he could be president of the National Wo- 
mau Suffrage Association!" Mrs. Liver- 
more announced that hereafter she should I 
not preside at the Fortnightlies, which 
she has done so much to make a success, 
but that she should continue to meet her 
suffrage friends elsewhere. 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Gard- 
ner's address. Refreshments and a social 
hour closed a very interesting afternoon. 

CHINAMEN AND WOMEN. 

The wholesale arrest and confinement 
of several hundred unoffending Chinamen 
upon mere suspicion that among them 
may be a few who have evaded the ex- 
clusion law, calls to mind an occurrence, a 
year or two ago, when a number of wom- 
en were in like manner arrested by the 
Boston police without evidence of wrong 
doing, upon mere suspicion of being bad 
characters. In both cases the arrests 
were illegal, without warrant, and in vio- 
lation of the settled principle that per- 
sonal liberty is sacred . 

Why these cruel outrages upon China- 
menand women? They would not have 
been committed against Irishmen, or Ital- 
ians, or Russians, or Armenians, or Jews, 
or Syrians, or Negroes. 

It is because Chinamen and women are 
disfranchised classes. They are without 
political rights. The police are not liable 
to lose position by their disfavor. Had 
they been voters, Chinamen and women 
would have walked our streets safe from 
arrest. Suffrage is power, and power al- 
ways commands respect; its absence is 
weakness. And the poet has truly said 
that 

"To be weak is to be miserable." 

Henry B. Bi,ackwel:l. 



PHILADELPHIA'S POOR SCHOOLS. 

Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Teachers' Federation, 
addressed 2,000 Philadelphia teachers at 
the Central High School in that city on 
Oct. 10, in behalf of the movement for 
better salaries, more secure tenure of 
office, and improved conditions generally. 
She spoke with wit and force, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Just now good citizens in Philadelphia 
are considerably stirred up over the bad 
state of the public schools, the poor sala- 
ries of the teachers, and the pervading 
and pernicious influence of politics on the 
school system. Three school directors, 
including the president and secretary of 
the board, have been convicted of extort- 
ing money from applicants for teachers' 
positions, and sent to prison. The sums 
extorted ranged "from thirty dollars to 
one thousand dollars." The sale of teach- 
ers' positions has been carried on very 
generally, and those who have been 
brought to book are only a few of the 
offenders. 

The schools are run on the cheap sys- 
tem. The cost per capita is only about 
half that in Denver, where women vote. 



The Republican machine has been brazen- 
ly assessing all the male teachers to make 
them contribute to the campaign fund, 
and trying to assess the women. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff writes: 

This assessment of the men is simply 
the forerunner of an effort to bring the 
women into line, and unless public opinion 
in the meanwhile intervenes to prevent, 
we may expect in the near future to see 
the underpaid teachers of Philadelphia 
compelled to contribute, as some of them 
do already, two per cent, half yearly, of 
their already meagre salaries, to maintain 
the most notoriously corrupt political 
machine in the country. 

Philadelphia has 42 Sectional School \ 
Boards, one for each ward, with a general 
Board of Education over all. These 
boards are made up mainly of political 
henchmen. The Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia a few years ago 
analyzed their composition as follows: 
"It appears that among the members of 
these boards there are 52 holders of polit- 
ical positions, 14 liquor dealers, one al- 
leged keeper of a speak-easy, one alleged 
gambler by profession, six cigar dealers, 
two restaurant keepers, one bottler and i 
four bartenders. Many of their members 
are of occupations which, though respect- 
able, do not suggest a choice based upon 
fitness in point of edncation; such, for 
instance, as two tipstaves, a court-crier, 
a watchman, a laborer, a janitor, an odor- 
less-excavator foreman, a caterer, three 
teamsters, and a large number of mechan- 
ics, one publisher of a sporting paper, 
one professional ball player, thirty-two 
clerks, one trolley car conductor, and one 
motorman. How some of the latter could 
attend to the duties of school director it 
is difficult to conceive. In all, there are 
196 school directors who come under the 
above descriptions, against about 110 in 
mercantile and manufacturing occupa- 
tions, including salesmen and bookkeep- 
ers, and 72 belonging to learned profes- 
sions." 

Miss Mason, the last remaining woman 
on the Board of Education, resigned a 
few days ago, following several others. 
Their wish to run the schools for the ben- 
efit of the children was too much out of 
harmony with the wish of the majority of 
the board to run them for the benefit of 
the politicians. 

Miss Dora Keen, daughter of the distin- 
guished surgeon, Dr. W. W. Keen, has 
been for six years a school director in the 
Ninth Ward, and has a fine record of ser- 
vice. But a vacancy occurred in a certain 
school; Miss Keen, the principal, and sev- 
eral members of the board wanted to fill 
it with a competent teacher, while the 
"boss" of the ward, J. K. Myers, demand- 
ed the appointment of an incompetent 
one. Mr. Woodruff says: 

During the board meeting at which ac- 
tion on this case was taken, Myers, al- 
though not a member, designated by op- 
probrious epithets the several members 
who had the courage to vote against his 
choice; and, after the business was over, 
he made a personal and profane attack 
upon Miss Keen, of so virulent a nature 
that she was compelled in self-respect to 
leave the room. 

Myers prevented Miss Keen's renomina- 
tion, and was reported in an interview in 
the Philadelphia Ledger as saying: 
A woman must not come into the school 



board and expect to run things as it suits 
her. The men know as much about edu- 
cation as Miss Keen does. Nor because 
she is a woman the men should not be 
bossed by her. No, sir! I don't want 
such men on the board. I won't have it. 
I supported the candidacy of Miss Keen 
the first time she was nominated. Since 
then she has never recognized me at all, 
in any manner; but she always thrust her 
own ideas on the board and expected 
them to be followed. But she was mis- 
taken. She won't get there again. 

Dr. Keen, if we mistake not, is an op- 
ponent of equal suffrage. The state of 
the schools in Philadelphia might lead 
him to ask himself the question, "Have 
Philadelphia women all the rights they 
ought to want?" — Woman's Journal 



Mrs. Lydia Dewing of Natick, Mass., 
whose will has just been probated, left 
several private bequests and bequests for 
benevolent purposes, and made the Na- 
tick Woman Suffrage League her residu- 
ary legatee. She expressed the wish that 
a building or block be erected for them to 
own and to control, both principal and 
income, "as long as they can peacefully 
work for the cause ol right and justice 
and equality for all." 
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SOME WAYS TO SAVE TIME. 

"Time?" queried the woman addressed. 
"Who ever has any? I'm sure I do not." 

"That is because you waste it," was the 
reply of her friend. 

"What are you talking about?" pro- 
tested the other. "I never waste a min- 
ute. I'm always at work." 

"Yes, you do; you waste time in work. 
You fuss over things in a dreadful way. 
Why, I wouldn't take half the time you 
do in doing things. You remind me of 
the cooking-book directions for boiling 
rice that I used to try to follow conscien- 
tiously until I saw how absurd they were, 
and how much time I was wasting that I 
might otherwise have had for doing some- 
thing really worth w'hile, or something 
that I honestly wanted to do just in the 
line of mere pleasure. 

"The directions said that rice should 
always be washed in a succession of clean 
waters until the water appeared perfectly 
clear; it should never be cooked except in 
a double boiler, and it should not be 
stirred but once. 

"Well, I thought I must mind, and so I 
washed the rice for a quarter of an hour, 
and at the end of that time the water was 
still milky. I cook over a gas stove, which 
will cook rice beautifully in an ordinary 
agate pan and plenty of water in twenty 
minutes, while the very shortest time in 
which it could be done in a double boiler 
is three-quarters of an honr. By cooking 
rice the prescribed way, there is more 
than an extra half -hour for me to have it 
on my mind, and ten minutes more of 
actual work with my hands. The ques- 
tion came, Can I afford that extra time to 
do anything so insignificant in the scheme 
of life as plaiu boiled rice? 

"I decided then and there that I 
couldn't, notwithstanding that there was 
running through my head: '^V I. al !•■*■« is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.' 
On general principles, I heartily indorse 
that fine bit of teaching; but I know that 
my rice is clean and well cooked when 
done in my own way, and in the shorter 
time. 

"But we are not talking about boiling 
rice; that was just an illustration. The 
important question to decide first of all 
when you begin to consider the subject of 
shirkiug, is whether or not you are pos- 
sessed of a conscience. If you have one, 
you can occasionally let yourself fall de- 
liberately below the standard with safety; 
if you have none, all the standards in the 
world will not save you." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Just this: A distinction must be drawn 
between unconscientious shirking — which 
is nothing in the world but sheer, unmiti- 
gated laziness — and conscientious shirk- 
ing, which is recognizing the difference in 
values of the ways in which you shall 
spend your time. For instance, take a 
new fad of the cooking classes. Cutting 
string beans into the thin, longitudinal 
'strips which they prescribe takes more 
than twice as long as simply cutting them 
across in the old-fashioned way. Can you 
—can I— afford to put that extra amount 
of time on string beans when there is so 
much that is worth while to be done in 
the world, so much to be enjoyed? 

"Of course, many personal considera- 



tions affect the question, and every wo- 
man has to decide for herself a hundred 
times a day as to what is the best worth 
while. It takes m uch longer, for instance, 
to make mayonnaise than French salad 
dressing, but it may be that one's family 
like the former and don't like the latter 
on their lettuce and tomatoes. In that ' 
case the time is not wasted in doing the 
longer task. Plain boiled potatoes take 
the least time to prepare, but potatoes 
sliced, made rich with cream sauce, and 
baked with cheese will raise the tone of a 
warmed-over dinner. 

"I have found, too, that life held much 
more for me since I acquired the ready- 
made habit." 

"The what?" 

"The ready-made habit. Haven't you 
ever heard of it? Then my advice is to 
learn it at once. When a busy woman, 
such as you and I are, has once fully 
awakened to the joys of the ready-made, 
she has fixed upon herself a habit from 
which she will never break away so long 
as she lives in the vicinity of big shops, or 
is where she can do shopping by mail. 
Why, do you realize that there is not a 
need of the toilet or the household that 
cannot be supplied — and well supplied — 
with no mora trouble than the time nec- 
essary for selection and giving the money 
for payment?" 

"Do you mean to say that you buy all 
your things ready-made?" 

"Just as many of them as I can. I once 
had an idea that all my bed and table 
linen must be made at home. When I 
think of the hours and hours that I have 
spent in hand-hemming, I am simply dis- 
gusted with myself. Now I buy it all 
ready-made, neatly finished, and ready for 
instant use. 

1 'I argue in this way: When pillow- 
cases may be purchased from twelve cents 
up, it is folly to waste my eyesight and 
time on those that are to be in daily ser- 
vice. It is the same with sheets. They 
can be bought, all made, at about the 
price one would pay for the material to 
make them. Towels come hemstitched 
and initialled, and dish towels I buy by [ 
the dozen instead of the yard. Who stops 
to examine your dish towels to see if they 
are hand or machine hemmed? 

"And so on through the household — the 
ready-made stands waiting to lighten the 
white woman's burden, to give her time 
to develop her brains with books, her 
taste with music and art, her body with 
athletics, and her soul with new and 
righteous freedom." — Boston Herald. 



WHAT TWO GIRLS HAVE DONE. 

Two girls are making in my town a rath- 
er novel success in buying and shipping 
eggs. I will tell .you what these girls are 
doing, for the reason that I encouraged 
the undertaking, and they have a sort of 
fatherly respect for me. 

These girls were too ambitious and too 
sensible to kill time at their father's ex- 
pense. One day they called my attention 
to a groceryman packing eggs. We took 
in the sight without his detecting our cu- 
riosity. Old weather-beaten cases, be- 
smeared cardboard fillers, eggs all colors, 
sizes and shapes, dirty eggs, clean eggs; 
and eggs with feathers sticking to them. 



The girls came to my C?fli£G next day and : 
stated their plan for my criticism. Their 
plan was this: They would rent a room 
and go to buying eggs, paying the cash, 
etc., and hoped that the farmers would 
appreciate the cash enough to induce them 
to bring their eggs to them instead of to 
the stores. The plan worked. The 
farmers took to the idea in no time, and 
the grocery stores are now compelled to 
get eggs for their town customers from: 
these two girls. . Not an egg goes to the. 
stores from the farmers. 

We find no dirty, filthy cases or fillers 
around this egg establishment. Every 
egg is washed and wiped dry. They are 
assorted in four varieties — the white- 
shelled o nes, the deep brown and light 
brown, and a general cull grade which 
catches the runts of the other three 
grades. The runt grade catches the 
doubtfuls in handling. They have a 
market for culls at market price, because 
they are, on account of being clean, pre-' 
ferable to a mixed lot of dirty eggs. They 
have a fancy market for the perfect eggs. 
in handsome cartons holding one dozen 
each, and a market for them in clean ne^ 
cases. The three perfect lots are stamped, 
with a rubber stamp. 

They buy all the eggs that come to this 
town and two other towns. Yesterday 
they called my attention to a case of eggs 
that a farmer brought in. They were all 
one color and needed but little washing. 
"That's the kind that everybody should 
have," said they. "We can easily pay 
that man a cent more than we can for eggs 
that we have to scrub and sort." To-day 
they showed me a letter from a grocery- 
man at a famous Western resort. It stated 
that he wanted two cases each day in- 
stead of one, and he voluntarily raised the 
price to encourage the girls to make an' 
extra effort. Nice clean eggs in hand- 
some little cartons did it. The real mar- 
kets for eggs are the towns and cities; 
every city and every town of any impor- 
tance has people that will have nothing 
short of the best, and in many instances a 
few cents more per dozen only makes 
them so much more attractive. We must 
figure on fads in this country, and work 
them. It's a fad with some people to bny 
nice things because some "big gun" gets 
the same brand, etc. 

In due time these girls will buy, fatten 
and dress poultry, and force a fancy mar- 
ket for their way of fixing up dressed 
poultry. The plan is not fully matured, 
but I am confident they will make it go.— ' 
M. M. Joh nson in The Country Gentleman. 



Lady Anne Blunt, Byron's grand- 
daughter, is one of the most striking 
looking women in London society. She 
has snow-white hair, large dark eyes, and 
a tall, slender figure. She is the daughter 
of Lord Lovelace and Byron's "Ada, sole 
daughter of my house and heart," as 
the poet described her. Lady Anne is the 
wife of Wilfrid ^cawen Blunt, a noted 
traveller and writer. She is an accom- 
plished woman, and speaks Arabic fluent* 
\ ly. The Blunts have a winter home on 
the edge of the Sahara Desert. Their only 
daughter married Lord Lytton, and thus 
the two famous literary houses of Byron 
and Lytton were associated. 
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A WOMAN OF HONOR. 

The Springfield Republican says: "The 
wife of Henry T. Edson has sacrificed all 
that she possesses to pay in part her hus- 
band's defalcation as treasurer of St. 
Michael's Protestant Episcopal church, 
and is left entirely without means. This 
Edson, after having robbed the church of 
$59,000, and knowing that his guilt was 
discovered, killed an intimate friend, Mrs. 
Pullen, and then killed himself, thus end- 
ing a bad life in a superfluous scandal, 
and showing how poor a creature he was. 
And yet his injured and cheated wife 
turns over to the church the only provi- 
sion he had made for her out of his thiev- 
ery — two life insurance policies amount- 
ing to §11,000. It is another instance of 
the widow's mite." 

Of these two, the husband or the wife, 
which was the more fit to vote? 



after the women of Minnesota — leave their 
fine dresses at home, and cease their wor- 
rying about social lines and functions, 
cultivate and respect soul and its interests 
irrespective of sex, color, or present con- 
ditions of social servitude, and the wom- 
en's clubs will fulfill the dreams of the 
heroic mothers of the movement. They 
will increasingly become a moral power, 
an instrument of reform, a missionary 
agency, making for sweeter homes, clean- 
er cities, better schools, and the nobler 
government, in the direct management of 
which they are soon to receive the legiti- 
mate recognition." 






the work of the other, should unite to 
overcome that which mars our fair com- 
monwealth. 

"My experience at Springfield convinces 
me that, even in working for any cause 
purely philanthropic, women are ham- 
pered and humiliated and made far more 
conspicuous by having to influence legis- 
lation instead of affecting it by a direct 
vote. 

"This is wrung from me after years of 
conservatism, both natural to me and 
acquired by the training of Southern pa- 
rents." 

m-t-m 

DENVER WOMEN PLEASED. 



GROWING BETTER. 

The tenement question is still bad 
enough, but in London things are improv- 
ing. During the last ten years one-room 
apartments have decreased 14 per cent, 
and three and four-room apartments have 
increased 18 and 20 per cent. Drunken- , 
ness is on the decrease. Model dwellings, 
settlements, clubs, schools (industrial and 
kindergarten, as well as public schools), 
baths, gymnasiums, etc., are gradually 
developing a new London. In England, 
women have the municipal vote. 

CLUB WOMEN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 

The editor of the Chicago Unity at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Minnes- 
ota State Federation of Women's Clubs at 
Mankato. He writes: "Upwards of a 
hundred clubs were represented. The 
women came from all parts of the State. 
They came in their eveiy-day dresses; 
they evidently came to work. 'The Sara- 
toga Trunk Special' did not stop at Man- 
kato'. The women meant business. For- 
estration laws, the care of criminals, and 
the domestic arts and sciences represented 
their quest. A whole session was given 
to the discussion of Wagner's 'Simple 
Life' and problems connected therewith, 
and the program culminating in a lecture 
on these lines was greeted with applause. 
Let the women of other States pattern 



MRS. BACON ON CHILD LABOR. 

Mrs. Eugenia M. Bacon, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Women's Clubs, 
was the guest of honor recently at a re- 
ception of the Rockford Federation. She 
said in part: 

"The Illinois Federation has taken up 
more advanced ground along legislative 
and industrial lines than ever before, and 
has not only indorsed but pledged itself 
to support three or four bills which will 
be voted upon in the General Assembly. 

"It always gives me pleasure to speak a 
word in behalf of childhood. Nothing in 
the world can be half so important as 
saving the children. As Helen (Hunt) 
Jackson said of herself, I am glad to name 
myself 'knight errant of oppressed child- 
hood.' 

"My heart is very tender toward all 
children, particularly toward those upon 
whom conditions have been hard. Any- 
thing which deprives them of* the right to 
a happy childhood and puts a mortgage 
on their strength to battle with life, like 
child labor, is enough to rouse every wo- 
man to use her utmost influence to pre- 
vent it. The new law compelling attend- 
ance at school must result in saving to 
good citizenship many who otherwise 
would fall into the criminal class. If it 
were not so pitifully sad, it would seem 
ludicrous that civilized people should 
have to spend a single moment in argu- 
ment on such self-evident truths as the 
one setting forth the reasons why taxpay- 
ing women should have the right of suf- 
frage on property questions. On all these 
matters the burden of proof should rest 
with the other side. 

"This is the harvest-time of the year, 
and at the coming State Federation meet 
ing we will bring our ripened sheaves to 
our harvest home. The value of such or- 
ganization is now admitted by all save a 
few clerical gentlemen, who, seeing their 
power to draw slipping from them, strike 
out blindly, and, not beiDg very coura- 
geous naturally, attack the weaker vessel 
instead of the giant evils which the wom- 
en are fighting even without a ballot. 

"Wisdom would dictate a wiser course 
— that men and women, each completing 



It is gratifying to the club women of 
Denver, who worked for the passage by 
the Legislature last winter of Judge Lind- 
sey's juvenile court bill, that one of their 
number is^tojhave a share in the establish- 
ing and management of the house of de- 
tention, for|which that bill provided. 
The Mayor of 'Denver has just appoint- 
ed Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Wright superintend- 
ents. Both "have been identified for 
many years with the educational and re- 
form interests of Colorado, and this has 
given them a'special equipment for their 
new duties. Mrs. Wright is auditor of 
the State Federation of Women's Clubs 
and recording secretary of the social sci- 
ence department of the Denver Woman's 
Club. The house of detention will be 
used to shelter boys under fourteen who 
have committed slight offenses, instead of 
sending them to the county jail. Recent- 
ly the council appropriated $6,000 per 
year for its maintenance, and it will be 
opened as soon as a suitable building can 
be secured. 



Mrs. Joseph Steiner of -Toledo of- 
1 fered in the Ohio State Federation of 
I Women's Clubs a resolution, which was 
adopted, asking the Legislature to sanc- 
tion an amendment allowing women to 
serve on library boards. 

Mrs. Emmage^e Paul, of Chicago, has 
made an excellent record as a Superin- 
tendent of street-cleaning during the past 
two years. Acting-Mayor McGann has 
always considered Mrs. Paul one of the 
city's most faithful and efficient officers, 
and though she is the only woman in the 
street-cleaning department, she is given 
the ward which requires the greatest vig- 
ilance and tact. 

Agathe A^dresen is being greatly 
praised by the Norwegian papers. This 
nineteen-year old girl saved a number of 
lives during a recent fire. She was run- 
ning an elevator, and boldly went up 
through the smoke to the top floor, where 
a photographer and his family and other 
persons were crying for help. She was 
about to make a second ascent when the 
burning machinery of the elevator tum- 
bled down the shaft. 
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MOTHER-CIDE. 



For some reason, sufficient but almost 
unknown, the farm-house kitchen has not 
improved in convenience for fifty years. 
Some things are done as they must have 
been done at the first advent of the race, 
at a loss of 50 to 500 per cent, of energy 
in fruitless and uninteresting drudgery; 
and it is this fact that is accountable to a 
good degree for what we hear repeated of 
the per cent, of country women in the in- 
sane asylums, and for what we call here 
mother-cide. 

It is easy to draw mechanical examples 
of waste of mother, and, strange to say, 
almost as easy to point out the mechani- 
cal corrections of it. For example, how 
many farm-house kitchens have a pump 
on one side, or even in the yard, and a 
cooking stove in a recess corner, and how 
often mother either lifts her pots and 
kettles over the intervening space and 
back, or, worse, transfers water by the 
two-quart, or even quart dippers-ful! 
Five hundred per cent, waste of mechani- 
cal energy, to say the least, when running 
water and a faucet handily placed, with 
a slight hose attachment, are always at- 
tainable in time on the poorest farm. 
Windmills and attachments for raising 
water when natural gravity is unavaila- 
ble are very inexpensive, and quickly pay 
for themselves, and pay large interest, if 
mother is good for anything, or her time 
worth ordinary wages. 

Take another even less excusable exam- 
ple of even greater and more noticeable 
waste and more palpable drudgery, the 
dish-washing and dish-wiping. In a large 
family, literally hours of the day are con- 
sumed in a back-breaking process that 
legitimately should take only a few min- 
utes, ten minutes at the most, say, for a 
family of fifteen. There are devices, very 
simple and iuexpensive, for not merely 
cleaning dishes, but even sterilizing them, 
so thorough and efficient are they. 

And again, many a lesson ought before 
now to have been drawn for the benefit of 
housewives from the methods of industry. 
I have been, for instance, into paper mills 
where the raw material of pulp goes in 
systematically at one place, receiving its 
different small ingredients at certain 
points as it passes on, till it comes out in 
bales for the market at a definite point. 
In the average kitchen, but for the pres- 
ence of a cook-stove and things getting 
ready to eat, the room might as well be a 
shed or a parlor for all its being built 
for dispatch of business. Parings and 
waste are brought in to necessitate con- 
stant sweeping, and other litter, and espe- 
cially wood, is toted across to a misplaced 
wood-box with an ill-devised approach 
through the kitchen, and almost generally 
even thrown by careless boys against a 
plaster-ceiled and papered wall as the 
box overflows. Whereas no wood should 
enter the kitchen except through a trap 
from the woodshed into a closed box. 

Too frequently cupboards are misplaced, 
ill planned, and remote. Only rarely are 
tools and utensils arranged about the ta- 
ble or work-bench for the swift conven- 
ience of the hand, but are hung on nails 
and hooks with the main idea of getting 
them out of the way of other things, or 
stupidity of stupidities! when washed' 



heaped together on a clean shelf in the 
back of the pantry, whither mother has- 
tens fifty times a day to select her tool, as 
need arises twenty feet away by the sink, 
stove, or kitchen table. Again and again 
things that belong on open shelves at the 
stove or sink are put behind awkward 
swing doors. 

Then there are needless partitions. The 
old farm-house pantry, with its tortuous 
approach and frequently stumbling stairs, 
is an archaism and a superstition. Venti- 
lated cupboards, with inside and outside 
doors for the introduction of milk and 
other foods and ice, are the only logical 
thing. To the farmer, ice is cheap as 
water; whereas mother is still worn out 
too often by pantries and even cellar 
stairs. 

Practically, nothing has been made in 
the farm-house of the simple device of 
stone-weight elevators, and mother's back 
breaks in the lugging of boxes and pails 
and baskets up and down, from cellar to 
garret. 

And why almost every other farmhouse 
has delighted in a flight of dark back 
stairs is a mystery, and I see no poetry in 
it. Baby always sooner or later tumbles 
down this partitioned-off stairway. Moth- 
er can't watch these halls, and it kills her 
to keep them clean. Tommy and Susie, 
too, always say good-night half-way up 
the stairs through six or eight inches of 
lath and plaster. There should be a 
main approach to the dormitories, open 
to mother's office, the heart of the house, 
from which she can oversee and direct 
and inspire. 

But then talking and writing are at best 
but vague and visionary. You could take 
an old farmhouse of ten rooms, say, and 
with five hundred dollars show the thing. 
But I don't expect you ever will from my 
suggestion. I should have to do it my- 
self] And so I will, and then invite you 
all to see, at New Clairvaux, Montague, 
Mass., where we are showing other things 
also, and successfully. Hundreds visit 
the place every year, and more or less 
take example. We invite cooperation of 
those who can contribute towards the 
$500 for our model kitchen for the pre- 
vention of mother-cide. 

Montague^ Mass, E. P . Pkesbey. 



WOMEN RESIST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 

The religious persecution just now go- 
ing on in far-away Russia sometimes takes 
fantastic forms, almost incomprehensible 
to an Occidental mind. In the Orient, 
however, as in Europe and America, wom- 
en as a class are found to be faithful to 
their religious convictions, and ready to 
eudure much rather than sacrifice them. 
It is the well-known policy of the Rus- 
sian government to put pressure upon all 
\ its non-orthodox subjects to make them 
j conform to the State Church. Whether 
Jews, Doukhobors, German Lutherans, or 
Polish Catholics, those who will not con- 
form must suffer. Just now the screws 
are being put upon the Jews, the Georgi- 
ans, and the Armenians. In the Cau- 
casus, where the population is largely 
Armenian, the government is sending in 
colonies of orthodox Russians and settling 
them there to crowd out the original peas- 
antry. Those who will turn orthodox, 



however, are not deprived of their land, 
but are given additional grants of govern- 
ment land and other favors. 

Not long ago about twenty-five Arme- 
nian peasants in the village of Karakilissa 
made up their minds to join the State 
Church, and sent a petition to the Russian 
synod asking to be baptized. A few days 
later they repented of this act of hypoc- 
risy, and wrote to the synod that they 
had decided to remain in their own 
church. They supposed this would end 
the matter; but some time later they re- 
ceived notice from the Governor of Alex- 
andropol to be ready for baptism on a 
certain day. The peasants told the Gov- 
ernor that they had changed their minds, 
aud had already notified the synod to that 
effect. The Governor answered: "We 
have orders from St. Petersburg to bap- 
tize you. Those who go back on their 
word will be exiled to Siberia." 

The next Sunday the Governor came to 
the village with a regiment of Cossacks,^ 
accompanied by the Russian arch-priest, 
Vassilov, with Bible and crozier, and 
many officers and Russian ladies carrying 
bouquets, to attend tha ceremony; but 
the peasants refused to be baptized. • The 
Governor first tried to persuade them; 
then, failing in this, he ordered the Cos- 
sacks to use their whips. The unwilling 
converts were flogged to the place of bap- 
tism like unruly cattle, and the Cossacks 
mounted guard over them with their 
whips to keep them from running away, 
while the priest lead from the Bible and 
sprinkled them with holy water. The 
wives of the nnfortunate men, with their 
children, left the village, declaring that 
they could not live with husbands who 
let themselves, be converted by force. 
This is the Vassilov who was lately re- 
ported by the press despatches to haie 
been assassinated "for converting three 
Armenian villages." 

The Czar has lately issued a ukase, con- 
fiscating the property of all theArmenian 
churches throughout the Empire. This 
has led to riots, in which a number of 
women as well as men have been killed. 
The usual course is to send a regiment of 
Cossacks to an Armenian city to break 
open the doorB of the church and rifle 
the church treasury. The people resist 
what they regard as robbery, aud'the sol- 
diers then shoot down men, women and 
children. Demonstrations of protest, ac- 
companied with more or less disturbance, 
have taken place at Kars, Baku, Tifiis, 
Alexandropol, Erivan, Shusha, Elizavet- 
pol and elsewhere. In all these the wom- 
en have taken - an active part. At Kars, 
the peasant women from the surrounding 
country, all of whom wore mourning on 
the day of the demonstration, bitterly re- 
proached some of the city ladies who 
were dressed in bright colors. A petition 
to the Czar to recall his ukase was circu- 
lated among the men. The women asked 
to sign too. They were told that their 
names were not wanted, but they insisted 
upon^ signing. An old peasant woman 
who could not write was the leader of 
this movement for the right of petition by 
women, and she was the first to inscribe 
her mark. 

At Etchmiadzin, where the head of the 
Armenian Church has his See, it is the 
custom to holda great popular gathering 
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at the time of the* preparation of the holy 
oil "with which Armenian babies are 
anointed at their christening. This oil is 
expressed from many different plants and 
herbs, and, when mixed together, it boils 
without fire, by chemical action. The 
more ignorant of the people believe that 
the boiling is miraculous, and come from 
long distances to see it. This year, for 
fear of a disturbance, the oil was prepared 
secretly, but several thousand people 
assembled. About four hundred women 
gathered before the house of the venerable 
prelate who is now the head of the Arme- 
nian Church. The women sang revolu- 
tionary songs, and then chose delegates 
from their number to go to the head of 
the church and beg him not to give up the 
church property. He promised that he 
would not voluntarily surrender it. The 
women again sang revolutionary songs, 
and then wept, and dispersed. Such 
demonstrations on the part of these usu- 
ally gentle and submissive Oriental wom- 
en show howprofoundly their hearts have 
been moved by the government's religious 
tyrauny. A famous conqueror once said, 
in substance: "When the people hate us 
so that even the old women empty their 
slop- jars upon our heads from the house- 
tops as we ride through a city, we are 
lost." The despotism of Russia must 
eventually be liberalized, either by evolu- 
tion or by revolution. a. s. b. 



STATE-BEGTJLATED VICE IN LOS ANGELES. 

Los Angeles, California, has a chief of 
police who is trying to introduce the State 
regulation of vice. The N. Y. Philanthro- 
pist says: 

"It is encouraging to note that the road 
to regulation in the California city is not 
easy. The influential clergymen of the 
city, many leading citizens, the California 
Voice, weekly, and the Los Angeles Rec- 
ord, daily, oppose the policy of municipal 
partnership with iniquity. 

"Among the clergymen opposing regu- 
lation is Rev. Sidney C. Kendall. In a 
recent open letter to the chief of police, 
Mr. Kendall gives the regulationists and 
the regulation system a vigorous examina- 
tion and criticism. Mr. Kendall tells the 
chief of police some plain truths, as fol- 
lows: 

" 'The second article in your policy is 
practically the "Contagious Diseases Act," 
so far as it relates to medical inspection. 

" 'Are you aware in what category this 
places the city of Los Angeles? The one 
solitary American precedent for this pol- 
icy is that of the city of St. Louis,* where 
by a trick the "Act" was foisted upon the 
city without the consent of its citizens. 
After four years of trial, under the most 
favorable circumstances, it was repealed 
by the Assembly of Missouri by a vote of 
three-fourths of the Senate, and a vote df 
ninety to one in the House. 

" 'The cast-off garments of St. Louis of 
the style of 1870 are not suitable attire for 
Los Angeles in 1903. 

"'It is to be hoped that you have 
studied carefully the history of this "Act," 
and have satisfied yourself that a Chris- 
tian city has gained in dignity and self- 
respect by a measure which every other 

* Cincinnati must now be added. 



Anglo Saxon community has repudiated 
with loathing. If you had applied this 
measure equally to men and women, we 
might have applauded your courage. As 
it is, we must admire your diplomacy. 

"'Chief Elton says this regulation was 
made of his own accord purely in the in- 
terests of sanitation. 

"'To check a disease which afflicts both 
sexes equally by a regulation applied to 
one sex only, is a proposition which every 
other city but Los Angeles has treated as 
it deserves. 

i( 'There lies at my elbow a mass of ex- 
pert testimony to the effect that such 
regulation has no sanitary value whatever. 
It is more than useless, as it creates a sup- 
position of safety where no safety exists. 
Its only effect is to encourage immorality 
and increase the disease that results there- 
from.'" 

"The social evil was up for discussion 
early in the spring, and was quieted by 
assurances that vice was not to be given a 
clean bill of health. On this point Mr. 
Kendall says: 

" 'The recent agitation only subsided 
because of the prompt action of the City 
Council and the strong promises that 
were made by yourself. When it is learned 
that those promises had not been fulfilled, 
the agitation will commence anew, and 
the public will then be nauseated with a 
rehash of the results of police control. 
And next time, I promise you, the shame 
"of Los Angeles shall be proclaimed to the 
ends of the earth: 

" 'There is a determined effort on foot 
to place Los Angeles abreast and possibly 
in advance of the best-governed cities in 
their dealing with the social evil. The 
system that was born in the dark days of 
the godless West does not commend itself 
to our present population. It must yield 
to the pressure of advancing sentiment. 
All who are laboring to remove this re- 
proach from our beautiful city will rejoice 
in an assurance that they may rely upon 
the cordial support of the Chief of Police 
and his gallant men.' " 

It is pertinent to quote in this connec- 
tion the resolutions passed on the subject 
by the National American W. S. A. : 

1. To subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is contrary 
to good morals, and must impress the 
public as giving official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply 
I to vicious women compulsory medical 
: measures that are not applied to vicious 

men. 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
a century, yet that city is scourged to a 
notorious degree by the class of maladies 
against which regulation is designed to 
guard, and the Municipal Council of 
Paris has repeatedly recommended "its 
abolition. England tried it in her garri- 
son towns, for the benefit of her soldiers 
and sailors, and repealed it -by a heavy 
Parliamentary majority, after seventeen 

J years' experience had proved it to be a 
complete sanitary failure, as well as a 
fruitful source of demoralization. It has 
been abolished throughout Switzerland, 
except in Geneva, throughout most of Den- 
mark and the whole of Norway, in sixteen 
cities of Holland, and in Honolulu, and is 
the object of a strong and growing oppo- 
sition in every country where it still pre- 



vails. State-supervised vice is contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions. 
The United States should not adopt a 
method that Europe is discarding. We 
protest in the name of American woman- 
hood; and we believe that this protest 
represents also the opinion of the best 
American manhood. 



SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 

Only seven years ago. there was not a 
school playground in New York City. 
Now the law says that another public 
school shall never be built without an 
outdoor playground. Sixty splendid new 
schools have been built. Mr. Riis says: 

"Some of these schools have the play- 
grounds on the street, and some on the 
roof, and on the latter, last year, Mayor 
Low's board of education put brass bands 
in the summer evenings during the long 
vacation, and invited in the neighborhood. 
If you have any doubts about the millen- 
nium's coming nearer, you should have 
been there then. It seemed to me, when 
I saw three thousand children dancing to 
tl>e tune of 'Sunday Afternoon' on top of 
the school that had been used so long as a 
kind of a jail in which to lock them up 
for the convenience of some one who 
wanted to get~ rid of them — it seemed 
then as if we had put on seven-league 
boots in the race to distance the slum and 
the janitor." 

The Pennsylvania farmers have refused 
to pay $20 a month to women school 
teachers for their children, but are offer- 
ing $2 a day to men to dig potatoes. 




Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET'S APPEAL FOR 
MACEDONIA. 

Lady Henry Somerset has appealed to 
the Christian women of the world to unite 
in petition and influence on behalf of the 
Macedonians, whom the great powers, for 
selfish reasons, are permitting to be 
slaughtered without effectual interfer- 
ence. She urges women everywhere to 
rouse Great Britain to intervene in the 
interests of thousands of helpless women 
and children, who are at the mercy of the 
Turks. Lady Henry says in part: 

"Scarcely seven years have passed since 
those dark days in the year that was called 
by William Watson a 'year of shame,' a 
time burned into the memory of all who 
came into personal contact with the per- 
secuted, perishing multitudes from Ar- 
menia. 

"I shall not forget the impression made 
upon me in the great hospital at "Mar- 
seilles, where, with Frances Willard, I 
received the fugitives who came on the 
Orange boats with their coats ragged and 
stained with blood, with wild eyes and 
pale faces; the haunted look of women 
who had seen their children murdered be- 
fore their eyes, and the set faces of men 
whose wives had been dragged from them 
to a fate unspeakable. These pass in 
slow procession before me, as I think of 
the year in which the hillsides of Armenia 
ran with blood. 

"And to-day we wake to find that the 
same conditions are prevailing; that the 
Turk is once more marching with misery 
in his wake. 

"The newsboy passes down the street 
and cries 'Massacre of Christians — Turk- 
ish outrages at Krushevo — 40,000 Macedo- 
nians believed to be killed; every village 
destroyed,' and we throw a coin into the 
boy's hand, and turn the pages and read 
the hideous news, and then pass on to our 
own interests, feeling that it is the busi- 
ness of others to deal with the great in- 
ternational questions that surround this 
horrible tragedy. 

"But is it so? 

"That is the question. 

"Can the Christian women of the world 
read unmoved the story of children 
thrown into the flames at Monastir, of one 
village alone where two hundred women 
were murdered by thebashibazouks, who 
set fire to the houses, shooting every one 
who tried to escape; of women gathered 
togther in a house soaked in petroleum 
and fired by the soldiers, of women who 
have met a fate that is indescribable, of 
65,000 people in one place alone, wander- 
ing roofless, starving and homeless in the 
hills of Lebanon? 

"Is it not time that a united protest be 
made that shall at any rate make the 
voice of Christian womanhood heard upon 
this question? And the safer the home, 
the higher the civilization, the more in- 
cumbent is it upon them to do what in 
them lies to protect the interest of those 
oppressed and agonized women held in 
the grip of the hand of the Turk. 

"God grant that at this juncture men 
and women everywhere may begin to un- 
derstand what is the responsibility laid 
upon them at this hour, and that the gov- 
ernments of Europe may reunite, regard- 
less ( f the advantage which may come by 



the acquiring of a seaport to one great 
nation or extra territory added to another, 
and that they may realize that the only 
true concert of Europe is one which will 
maintain the principle of that religion 
which has made Europe the civilized cen- 
ter of the world! 

"To the women of America, who have 
great moral force at their command, I 
would appeal in this most holy warfare 
for aid; to arouse women everywhere, to 
bring to bear the irresistible strength of 
Christian influence, the tide of public 
opinion, and above all to help England to 
awaken to her vast responsibility, and to 
realize that, although she may have no 
gold or diamond mines to annex, she has 
the honor of English chivalry to maintain, 
which is greater than gold or gain; for 
from the days of Shakespeare until to-day 
it ever must be true that 

"Where great additions swell and virtue 

none, 
It is a dropsied honor." 

The appeal of Lady Henry has met with 
earnest response from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. 
John A. Logan, Phoebe A. Hanaford, 
Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, Clara Barton, Mrs. 
Frederic Schorl, president of the National , 
Mothers' Congress, and scores of other 
prominent women throughout the United 
States, and petitions are being widely cir- 
culated. 

This week a strong relief committee has 
been organized in Boston for the practical 
purpose of feeding the starving Macedo- 
nians. There ought to be a large re- 
sponse. Contributions for the Macedo- 
| nian relief fund should be sent to Kidder, 
! Peabody & Co., Devonshire St., Boston. 
"There are 100,000 women, children and 
aged men, homeless, shelterless, barefoot, 
afflicted by epidemics, suffering from 
cruel wounds, wandering in the snow of 
the Macedonian mountains, dying of cold 
and hunger." 



daughters and those of your constituents 
and have them go around and act as mes- 
sengers. I submit that there is no other 
community in the world that would stand 
any such treatment. There is no city ex- 
cept Boston where they would dare to do 
it. We should teach Mr. Ames the senti- 
ment of this part of the country, that fur- 
nished the means which built up the 
West. We don't have to go to the West 
for their wild and woolly ideas* With 
the institutions and the sentiment we 
have in this city, we should hesitate be- 
fore we allow such a thing to continue. 

In other words, the Western Union is to 
be driven out of Boston if it sees fit to 
employ young women to deliver its mes- 
sages, and a woman's right to labor is de- 
nounced as a "wild and woolly" Western 
idea. 

The vote stood 6 to 5. It is suggested 
that this action is taken not so much tore- 
instate the boys as to enable some Boston 
Aldermen to levy blackmail on the West- 
ern Union corporation. 

Mr. Lomasney enlarged on the extreme 
impropriety of sending young girls into 
the streets at very early hours in the 
morning, and after dark until midnight 
But the comparatively few early and late 
deliveries of dispatches might be made by 
men. And if the streets of Boston are 
not so safeguarded as to protect young 
women from annoyance while engaged in 
a legitimate occupation, it is time to re- 
form the police department. 

When we consider the unhealthy and 
hard conditions under which many worn- 
en are working in factories and shops, we 
should think the duties of messengers, 
under proper conditions, much more de- 
sirable. In any case it is not the business 
of the city government to restrict or for- 
bid the freedom of women to do honest 
work. h. B. B. 



WOMEN'S RIGHT TO LABOR. 



A majority of the Boston Board of Al- 
dermen have arrayed themselves against 
the right of young women to find honora- 
ble employment as messengers of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, on 
the ground that in doing so they are dis- 
placing several hundred boys who have 
hitherto been employed in that capacity. 
The Aldermen have ordered the Telegraph 
Company to take down its poles and evac- 
: uate the streets of Boston within sixty 
! days, under alleged authority of an act 
passed in 1799. Here is the complaint, as 
stated by Alderman Lomasney: 

The Western Union comes in and tries 
to save, say, 50 cents a week on each of 
the 400 messenger boys whom it has hired 
That makes $200 a week; in the 52 weeks 
of .the year that amounts to 810,400 for 
| this company. And what does it propose 
j to do? To take your sisters and your 



A special dispatch to the Omaha 
World- Herald says: "There are more 
women candidates for public offices in 
Iowa this fall than ever before, and their 
efficiency in the past is their best recom- 
mendation. In the ninety-nine counties 
there are about fifty women candidates 
for county office. Most of these are seek- 
ing county superintendency of public in- 
struction." 

While bribery is au extraditable offense 
among civilized nations, "grafting"— the 
receiving of money for extending official 
favor either in protecting disreputable 
houses or in the pnrchase of supplies for 
the government — is not, so that these fel- 
lows cau escape to Canada or any other 
country and live on the profits of cor- 
ruptiou. The President, it is now an- 
nounced, at the request of District Attor- 
ney Folk of St. Louis, will proceed to 
negotiate treaties with Great Britain and 
France which shall include grafting 
among the extraditable offenses. Such a 
treaty is already in force with Mexico.— 
Christian Work. 
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GOOD DREAMS. 

The electorate of Rhode Island has 
again done itself great credit by reelect- 
ing that true and tried advocate of woman 
suffrage, Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, Gov- 
ernor of the State by a plurality of votes 
that has never been exceeded in that State 
except by the same candidate last year, 
when a less influential opponent was nom- 
inated by the Republicans. 

During two heated campaigns the only 
accusations his opposers could bring 
against him were that he exposed corrup- 
tion in both the great parties, and that he 
was a "dreamer." His friends replied by 
voting for him and by pointing out that 
many of his dreams have become realities, 
and others arebeingfavorably considered. 



A DECADE OF EQUAL RIGHTS. 

The tenth anniversary of the granting 
of woman suffrage in Colorado was cele- 
brated in Denver on the evening of JS'ov. 
6. It took the form of a most enthusias- 
tic jubilee meeting, with music and 
speeches from prominent men and women. 



THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 

The victory of Tammany in New York 
City is an event of more than local signifi- 
cance. It may be called a national calam- 
ity. It is also a national object-lesson. 

It shows the great difficulty, under 
present conditions, of getting and keeping 
decent municipal government. For the 
corruption that prevailed under Tammany 
was only a few shades more hideous than 
what prevails in many of our large cities. 
In some cases, as in New York, it wears a 
Democratic label; in others, as in Phila- 
delphia, a Republican label; but it is 
equally bad under either. 

The good men will be at a disadvantage 
in coping with vice and crime so long as 
they have to go to the ballot-box without 
their natural allies — the good women. A 
New York daily, opposed to Tammany 
but also opposed to equal suffrage, asked 
just before the election, "On which side 
are all the forces that make for righteous- 
ness?" It enumerated these forces, and 
named among them "the good women." 
"On which side," it asked, "are the good 
women?" There is no doubt on which 
side they were, but in the election they 



were not counted. Mrs. Frederick Na- 
than, president of the National Consum- 
ers' League, said at a recent anti-Tam- 
many meeting, "The hero of Stockton's 
story did not know behind which door he 
should find the lady, but the voters of 
Xew York know perfectly well in advance 
behind which door stands the lady, and 
behind which the tiger!" If women had 
had the ballot, Tammany would not have 
returned to power in New York. Dr. 
Minot J. Savage, of all the city's clergy, 
is, so far as we have seen, the only one to 
draw this moral from the defeat of the 
forces of good government. The result of 
the election is deeply to be regretted for 
the sake of New York; but it ought to 
bring an enormous accession of member- 
ship to the New York Equal Suffrage 
League. Alice Stone Blackwell. 

CRAZED BY ELECTION. 

It is announced that Robert E. Forbell, 
a prosperous farmer of Bayside, Long 
Island, disappeared on election night, de- 
serting his well-stocked farm, his wife 
and six children. "His mind was unbal- 
anced by .the result of the election, on 
which he had bet heavily." 

In Colorado, women have been voting 
for ten years; in Idaho for seven; in Wy- 
oming for 34; and for a considerable time 
in Great Britain, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. But it is not reported that any 
woman has yet gone insane and deserted 
her husband and family in consequence of 
excitement over the result of an election. 
If the Bayside incident had happened to 
a woman voter in Colorado, would it 
not have been quoted from one end of the 
country to the other as a conclusive 
proof that women are too excitable to 
vote? — Woman 1 s Journal. 



who published the Journal was far from 
strong, and, little by little, the energetic 
woman took the management into her 
own hands, ftow she is business mana- 
ger as well as editor. 

Miss E. Dorsey Anderson, formerly con- 
nected with the press in New Orleans, has 
started the Expansionist, a four-page illus- 
! trated weekly, at Ponchatoula, La. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The regular Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 17, at 
6 Marlborough Street, Boston, at 3 P. M f 
The East Boston League is in charge of 
the meeting. Rev. Herbert A. Manches- 
ter will speak on "Socialism." 



PRESS WOMEN. 

Women in the press are coming to the 
front. "Weekly Journalism for Women" 
was discussed at the last meeting of the 
Boston Women's Press Club. Miss Alice 
Spencer Geddes gave her experiences as 
editor and proprietor of a Cambridge pa- 
per, and urged the necessity of originality 
and fearlessness in a paper in order to 
make it a success. 

About a year ago, Mrs. Carrie F. Cole, 
of St. Croix Falls, Wis., finding it neces- 
sary through reverses of fortune,* to earn 
her own living, determined to start a 
local newspaper. GoiDg quietly to work, 
she astonished her friends by bringing 
out the Standard, a sheet well printed and 
u p to date, which she owns and edits. It 
has a circulation of several thousand, and 
its popularity has increased steadily since 
its appearance. 

The daily Journal of Rapid City, S. D., 
appears under the direct supervision of 
Mrs. Alice R. Gossage. -Her husband 



Mes. Maud Wood Pabk, of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, addressed 
the New England Women's Club last 
Monday, on the "Civic Responsibilities 
of Women." 

Miss Gail Laughlin, who has gone 
to the Pacific Coast for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the suffrage work, addressed the 
California Club of San Francisco on Nov. 
3. She urged the necessity of claiming 
the ballot for women, and was tendered 
the most enthusiastic support by her 
large audience. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, whose new 
book "The Life Radiant," is just out, has 
left Boston for Washington, where she ex- 
pects to remain until February, when she 
will sail for Italy to pass the spring and 
early summer in Rome, Florence, Venice 
and Paris. In Washington she will be, as 
formerly, a guest at the Hotel Dewey. 

Mbs. Kate Douglas Wiggins's "Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm" is reported 
as the best-selling book in New York. 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, author of "The Story 
of a Bad Boy," does not profess to be an 
authority on girls, but he considers that 
Rebecca "is just the very nicest child in 
American literature." 

Mes. Helen D. Haetfoed, * president 
of the Oregon Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, strongly urged the franchise 
work at the recent convention. She said: 
"Keep the franchise question constantly 
before the people, and some day the men 
of Oregon will honor the women with the 
greatest power a nation can bestow upon 
its citizens — the elective franchise." 

Mus. Wintheop Chanlee has been 
nominated by the Democratic City Con- 
vention as a member of the Newport 
school committee for three years from 
January next. There is already one wo- 
man on the Newport school board, Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, a well known summer 
resident. Mrs. Chanler has been actively 
interested with her in the public schools, 
particularly in decorating school-rooms. 
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ON THE WING. 

The Column editor has been attending a 
five days' meeting of the Business Com- 
mittee of the N. A. W. S. A. at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Catt, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Upton, Miss Clay, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Kate M. Gordon and myself 
•were present. The whole committee was 
hospitably entertained by Miss Shaw and 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, at their delight- 
ful sunny home in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia. Miss Lucy has evidently inherited 
some of her famous aunt's gifts as a 
housekeeper. A great deal of business 
was done by the committee and the work 
for the coming year was mapped out. 

The suffragists of New York City and 
of Philadelphia took advantage of the 
presence of the National officers en route 
to hold two very successful meetings. 
The New York City Equal Suffrage League 
had one at the Hotel Majestic on the after- 
noon of election day. There was a crowd- 
ed attendance. Mrs. De Rivera presided. 
Miss Harriet May Mills spoke on "Taxa- 
tion without Representation," Miss Black- 
well on "Does Intelligence Count?" Mrs. 
Upton on "The World Moves," Miss Gor- 
don on "The Fruit of Victory," Mrs. Catt 
on the general question of suffrage, and 
Miss Anthony on "A Mile Post." Miss 
Shaw conducted a Question Box. A sense 
of the momentous election then taking 
place was in the air, and probably every 
woman present felt a stronger wish than 
usual to vote. Miss Gordon, of New Or- 
leans, when introduced as the only woman 
who had ever cast several hundred votes 
legally in one day, said she wished she 
could cast as many at that day's election 
in New York. Twenty-three new mem- 
bers joined the League. 

The Business Committee closed its 
meetings at Mt. Airy last Saturday at 
noon, and in the evening attended a bril- 
liant banquet given by the Philadelphia 
suffragists in the drawing room of the 
New Century Club. The demand for 
tickets was greater than the supply. 
Many notable persons were present. 
Mayor Weaver gave the address of wel- 
come — the first time, it is said, that a 
Mayor of Philadelphia has ever spoken at 
an equal suffrage meeting. Our friends 
told me unofficially that while the city 
government in general was extremely cor- 
rupt, the mayor was an exception — an 
honest and courageous man, of whom 
they were proud. 

The menus were adorned with portraits 
of Miss Anthony. Mrs. Sheridan of At- 
lanta opened the proceedings by a song, 
the burden of which was "Miss Anthony 
is a hero." She has a remarkably fine 
voice. Mrs. Blankenburg presided, and 
there were addresses by Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Upton, Miss Gordon, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery (whose two beauti- 
ful young daughters were also present), 
Miss Blackwell, Mr. Rudolph Blanken- 
burg, Mr. Earl Barnes, Mr. J. K. Wild- 
man, Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley and Mrs. 
Charlotte Peirce; Miss Jane Campbell 
read an original poem, which called out 
much laughter and applause. The ban- 
quet was preceded by a large reception, at 
which it was a pleasure to meet a number 
of old friends. 

Mrs. Catt, Miss Gordon and the present 



writer were entertained at the hospitable 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Blankenburg, whose 
doors have stood open for so many years 
to the advocates of equal suffrage and 
other righteous reforms. 

After our return to New York, it was 
my pleasant duty, as Recording Secretary, 
to join with Mrs. Catt in giving a formal 
receipt to Dr. Mary D. Hussey for her 
mother's bequest of ten thousand dollars 
to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It was done at Mr. Catt's 
office in Park Row Building, before Miss 
Steele, a woman Commissioner of Deeds 
for New Jersey. In strong and most ami- 
able contrast to some heirs who try to 
break wills leaving money to equal rights, 
Dr. Hussey and her brother voluntarily 
paid, out of their own pockets, the inher- 
itance tax (amounting to nearly five hun- 
dred dollars) upon their mother's bequest, 
in order that her wish to give a clear $10,- 
000 to the Suffrage Association might be 
fulfilled. Alice Stone Blackwell, 



COLLEGE NOTES. 



bring much more. I know of one who 
made ab ut $1,200 during the collegiate 
year, and another, who is at one of the 
prominent women's colleges, is said to de- 
!■ rive an annual income of three or four 
. thousand dollars from this work. Her 
success is due to her reputation of so 
drilling her pupils that they never are 
flung at examinations." 



Miss Margaret E. Maltby, the first wo- 
man appointed to a professorship by the 
trustees of Columbia College, has control 
of all the physics taught the Barnard 
girls, and is the head of the department. 
She is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
where she took the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and master of arts. She then took 
the degree of bachelor of science in phys- 
ics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. After that she went to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where she took her 
doctorate in two years, and gave a year to 
research work under Nernst, the physi- 
cist. One year she spent as private assist- 
ant to President Kohlrausch, at thePhysi- 
kaliseh-Technische Reichsanstalt at Char- 
lottenburg. After her year there Miss 
Maltby spent a year at Clark University. 
Her teaching experience has consisted of 
four years' teaching in the high schools, 
five years at Wellesley, and instructor in 
chemistry at Barnard for the last three 
years. Miss Maltby will make a specialty 
in her work at Barnard of the courses in 
first year physics, physical chemistry and 
electricity. 

Miss Curnelia Sorabjee is contributing 
frequently to leading English journals. 
In a recent article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury she gives interesting reminiscences 
of Benjamin Jowett. Miss Sorabjee came 
to know the great Master of Baliol, when 
she was at Somerville College, Oxford. 
Mr. Jowett always took a great interest 
in India, and it would appear that he en- 
couraged Miss Sorabjee in her scheme for 
providing legal aid to Indian women. The 
last words he wrote to Miss Sorabjee were 
these: "Life is short, and youth is a great 
deal shorter. Try to get something done 
as soon as you can for Hindu women." 

Speaking of the ways whereby girls 
help themselves through college, a stu- 
dent at Vassar says: 'Tutoring is still 
the main way. An undergraduate tutor 
can keep busy in examination times with 
pupils at 75 cents or $1 an hour, and I've 
known those who have reputations to re- 
ceive as much as $2 an hour. The ser- 
vices of graduate tutors, women who are 
taking post graduate courses, sometimes 



A WOMAN CLIMBS THE HIMALAYAS. 

Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman, who has 
held the world's mountaineering record 
for women for some years, broke her own 
record climb of Koser Gunge, 21,000 feet, 
recently, in the Himalayas r by the ascent 
of two great snow peaks in one day. The 
party consisted of Dr. Wm. Hunter Work* 
man, Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman and 
three noted Italian guides, £wo of whom, 
J. Petigax and C. Savoie, accompanied the 
Duke of the Abruzzi on his St. Elias and 
Polar trips. 

For the ascent of these peaks, three 
snow camps were made, at 16,200 feet, 
18,600 feet, ancL 19,355 feet. The last 
camp was left at 3 A. M. by moonlight, 
and the ascent of the first peak, which 
was very difficult, rising at an angle of 65 
degrees for 2,000 feet, was completed at 
7 A. M., whenthe party stood on its sum- 
mit, 21,770 feet high. A few hundred 
feet below the top to the north, this 
mountain was connected by a long snow 
ridge with another higher peak. 

After observations and photographs had 
been taken, the climbers descended peak 
No. 1 to the ridge aud crossing this 
ascended in three hours the second peak, 
The day was cloudless and the view over 
the sea of Himalayan giants, rising from 
20,000 to 28,000 feet, was of unprecedented 
splendor. Careful hypsometric, baromet- 
ric and thermometric observations were 
taken, which, compared later with read, 
ings taken at a lower station at the same 
hours by a good official, fix the height of 
this peak at 22,567 feet. Mrs. Workman 
thus broke her own record twice on the 
same day, by 770 feet and 1,567 feet re- 
spectively. 

While she remained on peak No. 2, Dr. 
Workman and two of the guides descended 
to an elevated snow plateau, crossing 
which they ascended on a still higher peak 
to 23,394 feet, which gives him the world 
altitude record for men, hitherto held by 
the climbers of Aconcagua, 23,085 feet, 
the highest peak of the Andes. 

The two past summers have been passed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Workman in climbing 
and exploration on unknown ground in 
the Northwest Himalayas; and while high 
climbing has been a special feature of 
their work, scientific exploration was 
quite as much their object. They were 
^accompanied each year by guides and a 
surveyor. Seven new large glaciers have 
been explored and surveyed, and their 
movements studied and noted, as well as 
many high snow passes from seventeen to 
nineteen thousand feet and over, now first 
ascended and tT&veTsed.-Womari's Journal 



The National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union is in session at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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THE WORKING WOMEN OF FINLAND. 



Helsingfors, Finland, Oct. 26, 1903. 

On the first of May this year Finland re- 
ceived its first woman factory inspector, 
Miss Vera Hjelt. Miss Hjelt is a teacher 
±1 the "folkschool," but she has also ac- 
tively promoted the slojd- education 
Among children and grown people, has 
invented a joiner's bench for the schools, 
and some years ago founded and directed 
a steam carpentry. She has also as writ- 
er and lecturer urged the advancement of 
T? omen, especially women entering practi- 
-cal lines of work, and published in 1888 a 
fcook on this subject. Women have there- 
fore greeted her nomination with satisfac- 
tion, as they think it probable that Miss 
Bjelt will fill her new duties in an able 
v?ay. 

Her position will, however, be a rather 
-difficult one. As our country is divided 
in districts among the male inspectors, 
the first woman inspector cannot for prac- 
tical reasons have an equally independent 
position with the male inspectors. Be- 
sides that, she will have a vast field of 
work. Finland has 22,000 women labor- 
ers in factories and trades. They are 
spread over the whole country, some of 
them far away up in the north. They are 
as a rule employed in unskilled work. 
This is either heavy, or light and there- 
iore less paid than the male workers. 
Thereisnolaw which forbids masters of 
trades taking girls as apprentices and 
teaching them the trades thoroughly, Dut 
hitherto this has seldom happened. 
Usually girls look upon the factory or 
trade in which they are employed only as 
a temporary work until they marry. This 
Tiew does not encourage either the master 
or the girl to take matters seriously. 
^Neither do parents fully realize -that a 
well-trained worker owns a valuable capi- 
tal. They do not always let the girl grad- 
uate in the folkschool; thus she cannot 
obtain a certificate which would open for 
her the industrial schools and allow her to 
Teceive the State stipendium for wcrking- 
men and women. For married women a 
well-learned trade would be of great value, 
as many of them must contribute to the 
support of their families, and several 
small trades can be performed at home 
without injury to the health. The iesult 
of the general lack of training among 
working women is seen in different direc 
tions. Although Finland is a poor coun- 
try, it pays yearly great sums for import- 
ed articles which could be made as well at 
home, such as ready-made underwear, 
skirts, pinafores, shirts, etc. 

The weakest point in our working wom- 
en's position is that, while they complain 
of their disabilities, they do not use all 
the opportunities thsy have to better their 
condition. I have already mentioned their 
indifference to a good training. Several* 
small but important hygienic disabilities 
could be removed if women workers 
would use their right to apply to the fac- 
tory inspectors. Still, the opinion in favor 
of a good practical training for girls is 
growing stronger every year. The city of 
Helsingfors has decided to found a train- 
ing school for girls, with several depart- 
ments. The State has sent a woman 
abroad to study home industrial schools 
and women's home industries. This ques- 



tion is of great importance with us; for 
instance, weaving is still a pretty profita- 
ble work for women in the agricultural 
districts. 

In Finland, the women of the educated 
classes set a good example as to practical 
work. While in Germany few educated 
women have taken up massage as a liveli- 
hood, we have daughters of our best fam- 
ilies practising as trained masseuses and 
teachers of gymnastics for the sick. This 
is due partly to the general lack of means 
and partly to the democratic spirit of the 
country. A recently published work on 
the Swedish and Finnish nobility says 
that few peoples, if any, have such radical 
views as the Finnish people. Of our no- 
ble families 96 have died out since 1818, 
and noblemen's daughters marry into 
common families much more generally 
than in Sweden. Although these facts 
from a historical point of view are not 
wholly satisfactory, they have their rea- 
son in the difficult political conditions 
under which we live. In such countries 
democratic and radical views usually 
spread quickly. — Baroness Gripenberg in 
Woman's Journal. 



MRS. BOOTH-TUCKER'S HOME LIFE. 

The New York Tribune, Nov. 1, says: 

She was a great mother. 

Mrs. Booth -Tucker was passionately 
fond of children, and never happier than 
when surrounded by her own little ones. 
This was one of the strongest traits in her 
wouderfully versatile, many-sided nature. 
When hardly more than a girl herself, she 
established a home for the orphaned chil- 
dren of Army officers, where she cared for 
from thirty to forty little ones. It is a 
proof of the success of that early work 
that nearly every one of those children is 
now an officer in the Army. 

She was adored by her children, and 
when she was away on a lecture tour they 
never ceased to look forward to her return 
and to talk about her. She heard from 
them every day, and, no matter how busy, 
she never shut herself up or her children 
out. The seven of them, from Frederick, 
the eldest, to the five months' old baby, 
Muriel, were always welcomed by their 
mother. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker brought up her big 
brood of little ones incomplete independ- 
ence of the child study circle and the 
mother's circle. Her notions of the prop- 
er way to bring up children were the old- 
fashioned English ones, by which she and 
her numerous brothers and sisters had 
been brought up, and their father and 
mother before them. 

She loved to tell stories to her chil- 
dren, and to read aloud to them, religious 
tales, Bible stories, history and poetry 
being her favorites, and every Sunday 
evening she studied the Bible with them. 
Mrs. Tucker's highest ambition for her 
children was that they should become of 
ficers in the Salvation Army. The two 
oldest are already corps cadets — in the 
first stage of their training. The studies 
which the Army prescribes for them at 
this point include the army rules and reg- 
ulations, the character of every depart- 
ment, the religious principles of the 
army and the Bible. Every fortnight they 
are required to write an essay on the lec- 



ture which Colonel Higgins, the chief sec- 
retary of the'Army, delivers to them. 

The higher education of women did not 
interest her. She never voted. Women's 
clubs did not interest her. Yet she was 
herself the president of a woman's club 
which included thousands of members in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. She 
never talked woman's rights, but took 
them. She was accustomed to the respect, 
admiration, and obedience of the men she 
met, and seems to have been as little given 
to theorizing about the political or social 
relations of men and women as she was 
over the training of children. With a 
temperament emphatically masterful and 
militant, she did the things that other 
women talk about. She believed in the 
right of the woman with a message to de- 
liver. She believed that husband and wife 
were partners, and should work in pub- 
lic in harmony. Where the wife could 
speak or sing, or had a talent for public 
work in the army, she thought it ought to 
be exercised, and recommended mar ied 
women to employ a maid to do the house- 
work, thus freeing them for public duties. 

There is no crape on the door of the 
Booth-Tucker house, and no one within 
is in black. The army does not believe in 
putting on mourning when a soldier is 
''promoted to glory." The only sign of 
mourning that the bereaved father and 
children will wear is a black cloth band 
on the left arm, embroidered in red with a 
cross, surmounted by a crown. 

PRESIDENT HADLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, on 
Nov. 7 addressed the 200 members of 
young John D. Rockefeller's Bible class 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York City, on "Political Liberty." 
Afterwards he answered questions' from 
the class. He is reported to have said 
that "after twenty or thirty years more 
of education, perhaps woman suffrage 
might be considered." 

President Hadley seems not to be aware 
that in four States of the Union women 
have full suffrage already. He apparent- 
ly does not know that they are voting 
throughout Great Britain, and in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand; that not 
long ago an amendment to give women 
full suffrage carried California, outside 
the cities of San Francisco and Oakland; 
that a similar amendment* carried Oregon 
outside the city of Portland, and was-lost 
only by the narrow margin of about 1,000 
votes; that more than 300,000 persons pe- 
titioned for it at the time of the last New 
York Constitutional Convention; that al- 
most every State Legislature north of 
Mason and Dixon's line votes upon one or 
more woman suffrage bills at every ses- 
sion; that the question is under constant 
discussion in our leading magazines aad 
newspapers; and that its progress is 
looked upon as so alarming that in N"ew 
York and Massachusetts societies have 
been organized on purpose to fight it. 
Yet Dr. Hadley thinks that, thirty years 
hence, it may be "considered"! This 
shows how far well-educated persons, and 
even college presidents, may be from 
keeping the run of current events in re- 
gard to a particular reform. 

Alice Stone Blackwelt,. 
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SUFFRAGE PROSPECTS ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

The annual meeting of the California 
Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
convene in San Francisco, Nov. 18 and 19, 
will be greeted with unusual interest and 
attention, by the suffragists of the Atlan- 
tic States and the Middle West. Never 
before have the friends of the movement 
on the Pacific coast met amid such cheer- 
ing indications of progress at home and 
abroad. Never, on any previous occasion, 
have they had so many victories to re- 
count. In no previous year has the sky 
so brightened. If Lucy Stone, who held 
the first suffrage meeting in New England 
in 1847, on her return from graduation at 
Oberlin College, in her brother's church 
at Gardner, Mass., could be at that con- 
rention in bodily presence, she would 
say, "Be of good cheer; press forward; 
the establishment of a true republic on the 
soil of California is near at hand." 

Ever since, in 1S9G, woman suffrage se- 
cured a majority of voters in the Golden 
State outside of the cities of San Francisco 
and Berkeley, we have regarded the Pa- 
cific coast as likely to place the next star 
on our suffrage flag. Oregon since then 
has given woman suffrage a majority vote 
outside of the city of Portland, and it 
would have been carried but for the pow- 
erful adverse influence of the Daily Ore- 
gonian and the party machine behind it. 

Meanwhile the four Rocky Mountain 
States that have led the way, bear aunual 
testimony to the safety and value of uni- 
versal suffrage. Why should we any 
longer argue the question? Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Every promise of pub- 
lic welfare has been justified. Every pre- 
diction of disaster has been refuted. The 
basest element of society, represented by 
unprincipled politicians, has not dared to 
move for its repeal. In 1SS9, before Wy- 
• oming Territory enfranchised its women, 
it was confidently asserted that no consid- 
erable number of women would avail 
themselves of the right; but ever since, 
whenever and wherever women have had 
fnll suffrage conferred, they have habitu- " 
ally voted in as large a proportion to their ! 
number as the men, and the men have " 
voted more generally than ever before. It , 
was said that good women would not 
vote; bnt everywhere the women's vote is 
largest in the most intelligent and influeu- 
tial localities, and smallest wherever the 
slum population predominates. It was 
said that husbands would be deserted and 
children neglected; but homes and schools 
and churches have thriven in the four 
suffrage States as never before, while the 
ratio of divorces has steadily declined. 
Woman suffrage is no longer an academic 
question, bnt a living, breathing reality; 
no longer a theory to be advocated, but a „ 
fact to be recognized. More thau a million I 
American citizens are living to-day under ! 
full woman suffrage. It has existed in , 
one State for 34 years, and there are hun- 
dreds of men 30 years of age, who never 
went to an election in which women did 
not take part. Women help elect town 
and county officials, city councils, mayors, 
governors, legislators, congressmen and 
President. Are the women of California, 
Oregon and Washington less moral and 
intelligent than the women of Wyoming 
or Colorado, or Utah, or Idaho? Are the 



chivalrous men of the Pacific Coast afraid 
to trust the ballot in the hands of their 
sisters, wives and daughters? I do not 
believe it. Last year the Legislature of 
Arizona extended suffrage to women, but 
it was vetoed by a governor appointed 
from Washington. 

So much for our own country. Now 
look abroad. Within the past year, a 
whole continent of English-speaking peo- 
ple, the predestined civilizers and rulers 
of the Southern hemisphere, has enfran- 
chised its women. Since we last met, 
Federated Australia has registered 850,000 
women as voters in its national elections. 
New Zealand, too, the model Democracy, 
the most prosperous and progressive com- 
munity in the world, has abolished all 
political distinctions of sex. As a result 
farms and factories are multiplied; cities 
are renovated; great landed estates are 
subdivided; property is being equalized; 
monopolies are controlled; poverty dimin- 
ishes; strikes and lockout no longer take 
place; there is a growing equality of ma- 
terial conditions.. Even in conservative 
Great Britain and Ireland, women vote in 
municipal elections, and Mr. Gladstone, 
himself, at the time opposing Parliament- 
ary suffrage, testified that they have done 
so "without detriment and to great ad- 
vantage. ''' 

In view of these striking examples, let 
us rejoice and take courage! Let the Pa- 
cific Coast facethe stolid Orient where wo- 
men are enslaved, with the glorious con- 
trast of an enlightened, public spirited, 
enfranchised womanhood, "redeemed, re- 
generated, aud disenthralled by the irre- 
sistible genius of universal emancipation.' 1 
Henry B. Blackwell. 



I position to coeducation. Men said worn- 
| en could not learn to study, and if they 
i did- learn, that they could not survive col- 
lege life. But they did, and they stub- 
bornly grew stronger, much to the disap- 
pointment of many who had prophesied."" 
President Angell further expressed his 
belief that the thousands of educated 
women who have graduated from the 
University of Michigan during the past 
thirty years have been of great benefit to 
the State. 

The Woman's League is an organization 
formed among the women in the upper 
classes of Michigan University to advise 
and help the women in the lower classes. 



LABOR WOMBN DELEGATES. 

Among the 470 delegates attending the 
American Federation of LaborConvention 
in Faneuil Hall, six women sat through 
the sessions despite the dense smoke in 
the hall. They were: Miss Emma Lam- 
phier of Fort Worth, Tex., representing 
the Texas Trade Assembly ; Mrs. Nellie D. 
Parker of Galesburg, 111., the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of that city; Miss Rose 
Scully of Boston, Cigar Factory Tobacco 
Strippers' Union 8,156; Mrs. Kate Hutch- 
inson of Foxboro, Straw Hat Operators' 
Protective Union 9,655; Margaret Bickler, 
Twine Workers' Union 11,122. Harriet 
Keyser is a fraternal delegate. She rep- 
resents the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 



PRESIDENT ANGELL ON CO-EDU CATION. 

President Angell, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, in an address the other day before 
the Woman's League of the University, 
said: 

''Women have come here from all lands 
and nationalities, and no breath of scan- 
dal has touched the University through 
one of them. There have never been any 
particularly detailed rules for the govern- 
ing of these students. This is not a place 
for children who do not kuow how to 
stand on their own feet, but for persons 
of judgment; and we trust to your sense 
of what is right and wrong. 

"When I came here in 1871, there were 
only twelve women. There was great op- 



SNYDER VERSUS ABBOTT. 

Rev. John Snyder, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., makes a new point in reply to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott's rather threadbare argu- 
ment that those only should make the 
law who can enforce it. Mr. Snyder says: 

"Dr. Abbott's theory of governmenthas 
never been recognized by any nation since 
man became a civilized being. It is' sate 
to say that no great war of modern history 
was ever formally declared by a legisla* 
tive body of which a majority were not 
physically incapacitated for military ser- 
vice. In every civilized State the laws 
are made and interpreted by men who, 
generally speaking, would be physically 
incompetent to enforce them. Take a 
familiar and impressive illustration— that 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. It daily- 
issues decrees which may clash with the 
vested interests and arouse the intensest 
passions of millions of citizens. To en- 
force those decrees it may command the 
military resources of the nation. Andyet 
it consists of nine old men, not one of 
whom could enforce his decisions with the 
bayonet of the soldier or the baton of the 
policeman." 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



THE FEDERATION BULLETIN. 

The Massachusetts Federation is rejoic* 
ing over the establishment of its own offi- 
cial organ. The Federation Bulletin, 
edited and published by Mrs. May Alden 
Ward aud Miss Helen A. Whittier, presi- 
dent and vice-president respectively of the 
State Federation, will contain all circulars, 
announcements, reports and other im- 
portant matters, and each chairman of a 
Federation standing committee will have 
an opportunity to reach the clubs once a 
month with brief suggestions and reports. 
It will also contain special articles on all 
the various lines of work in which the 
Federation is engaged, written by men 
and women who are authorities on the 
subjects treated. The initial number con- 
tains greetings from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, honorary president of the State 
Federation, and from Mrs Denies T. S. 
Denison, president of the General Federa- 
tion. The leading article is a history of 
"The Domestic Reform League of the 
Boston Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union," written by Miss Heloise E» 
Hersey. An account is given of the first 
village improvement conference. Official 
announcements, club calendars, concise 
reports, and notes make the number indifl 
pensable to the club worker. 
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LABOR UNIONS AND WOMEN. 

The Labor Unions are for Woman Suf- 
frage. The American Federation of La- 
bor at its tenth day's session in Faneuil 
Hall adopted the following resolution: 

That adult women of the United States ' 
should be admitted to full citizenship, as | 
a matter of justice to them and as a neces- 
sary step toward raising the scale of 
wages for all citizens. 

This resolution was brought before the 
Labor Federation by Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan, 5 Dudley St., Roxbury, herself 
a delegate to the convention. 

A. meeting was held in Faneuil La ; one 
afternoon last week between the sessions I 
of the American Federation of Labor Lcl- 
vention, in the interests of the formatk.ii 
of an organization of women which shall 
do for the woman wage earner as a pro- 
ducer what the Woman's Label League is 
doing for woman as a consumer. R. B. 
O'Brien presided. The meeting indorsed 
the Women's Label League and accepted 
a draft of a proposed constitution which 
will be submitted to all the international 
labor unions that have women members. 
The plan is eventually to form a National 
council, in whose membership the labor 
unions shall be in the majority, with a 
representation of social workers. 

SUFFRAGE WORK IN CANADA. 

At the annual meeting of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of the Do- 
minion of Canada, the franchise superin- 
tendent, Mrs. O. C. Edwards, reported 
practical work done in Quebec province. 
In Montreal legislation had been secured 
giving the municipal vote to women sep- 
arated judicially from their husbands 
when qualified as to property, and pre- 
venting their husbands voting on the 
same property. In Ontario a petition for 
equal suffrage signed by 6,392 men and 
10,431 women was presented to the legis- 
latura The Hon G. W. Ross said he could 
promise no definite action, but recom- 
mended that the agitation be continued. 
During 1902 and 1903 nearly all the Metho- 
dist Conferences in Ontario passed strong 
resolutions in favor of the movement. At 
the request of the W. C. T. U., a bill giv- 
ing married women qualified as to prop- 
erty and taxed personally a provincial 
vote has been sent to the Municipal Com- 
mittee. 

Petitions for equal suffrage are being 



AUSTRALIAN WOMEN SENATORS. 

The Woman's Suffrage League of Aus- 
tralia will endeavor to secure the return 
of a woman to the Federal Senate from 
the State of Victoria at the general elec- 
tion to be held next month. In all States 
of the Australasian Commonwealth all 
women twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward have the right to vote on the same 
footing as men. Each State is entitled to 
be represented by six Senators, elected by 
popular vote. So the women suffragists 
have determined to present one of their 
number for election to the Upper Cham- 
ber. Should their candidate happen to be 
returned, an example of great value to 
their cause would be set to other coun- 
tries. But would a woman be eligible for 
such an office? Australian constitutional 
lawyers are divided in opinion on the 
question. Some of the ablest, however, 
declare that there is nothing in the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth or rules 
of interpretation in the British Acts of 
Parliament to preclude women from serv- 
ing as members of either House of the 
Federal Parliament. 



BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS EARL.Y 

Editor Woman's Column : 

The Consumers' League again calls the 
attention of women to their opportu- 
nity of aiding both working girls and 
merchants. November, with its better 
weather than December and its freedom 
from the Christmas turmoil, is here, and 
our Christmas buying now may be of un- 
told value to hundreds of our sisters. 
Last winter two-thirds of the establish- 

I ments on the White List of the Consum- 
ers' League were closed for the evening 

i during that terrible week before Christ- 
mas. In the remaining stores, looking at 
the tired and worn faces of those behind 
the counters and the nervous and tense 
ones before them, one could not but won- 
der if this were the proper prelude to 
wishes for "peace and good will to men." 
It lies with the shopping public to de- 
cide whether the movement for evening 
closing shall advance each year. Do you 

I realize, women of America, that it is your 

'. will that decides this? 

No one can suppose that the merchants 
wish to overwork scores of men and wom- 
en, or give their own evenings as well as 
their days to the public. In the hands of 
the shoppers lies the solution^ If they 

I will buy early in the season and early in 

1 the day, there need be no such pressure. 



A wise man once said that all our 
troubles in life come from lack of nutri- 
tion or of imagination. The workers suf- 
fer the lack of nutrition, — for what good 
can supper do them, worn ont with hours 1 
standing and discouraged with the pros- 
pect of two, three or four hours' more 
before rest comes? And what sort of 
imagination must purchasers have, who 
because they have not seen a girl faint be- 
fore their eyes, or crawl sobbing with ex 
haustion into bed, do not turn all their 
energies to righting such wrongs? 

Maid Nathan, 
Pres. N. Y. Consumers' League. 

Emma Braes, Sec. 



SHE PAINTED THE GOVERNOR. 

A handsome portrait of Governor Garvin 
of Rhode Island, painted by Mrs. Caroline 
Thurber, has just been hung beside those 
of former governors in the State House at 
Providence. It is the custom for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to make an appropriation 
for the purchase of a large portrait of the 
then presiding Governor. Mrs. Thurber 
was last year selected by Governor Garvin 
to perform the work. 

THE GRANGE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 

The National Grange in session at Roch- 
ester, N. T., last week, was addressed by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony in regard to an 
endorsement of woman suffrage. On the 
next day the following resolution was pre- 
sented by T. P. Walcott of Kentucky, and 
after prolonged discussion was adopted: 

Resolved, That the National Grange rec- 
ognizes the equal rights of women by re- 
ceiving them into full membership, with, 
the privilege of filling every office and 
voting for every officer and measure. 

That the National Grange believes this 
equality of rights should extend also to 
matters of State, and that it fully endorses 
the suffrage for women, and pledges its 
influence to secure for them this "right 
protective of all other rights" — a voice in 
the government under which they live." 



A MAYOR'S TESTIMONY. 

In behalf of the City Council and citi- 
zens of Fort Collins, Mayor P. J. JtfcHugh 
has formally invited the Colorado Federa- 
tion to hold their 1904 convention in that 
city. The following excerpt from his let- 
ter of invitation testifies to the high esti- 
mation in which the progressive women of 
that State are held: 

Knowing the beneficial influences your 
organization has on our State and its in- 
stitutions, I can assure you our people 
here are interested in your success. Our 
local clubs have already taught us the 
benefits that are derived from such organ- 
izations. They have identified themselves 
with numerous public interests to our edu- 
cational, moral and social advantage. In 
my humble opinion the home is material- 
ly benefited by the enlightening influence 
of their intellectual union. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN ROME. 

"People who would be called well off in 
America are rich in Rome; people we 
should consider poor can live here with 
much comfort and some luxury," writes 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot in LippincotVs. 
For instance, cabs cost 16 cents a course 
for two people, or 40 cents an hour. I 
pay my seamstress 50 cents a day and my 
cook $7 a month; a clever young Italian 
doctor, modern, up to date, well educated, 
is quite satisfied with $1 a visit. Good 
hotels (not the two or three most extrava- 
gant) charge 12 francs (about $2.40) a 
day. Meat, chickens, eggs, fish, fruit and 
vegetables are cheap; but all imported 
groceries are horribly dear by reason of the 
50 per cent, duty they must pay. Coffee 
costs 50 cents a pound,sugar 20, American 
kerosene oil is sold in five-gallon cans for 
$3 — fancy 1 we pay more for petroleum 
than for olive oil or for wine. Postage 
stamps, salt and tobacco— all government 
monopolies — are sold only at tobacconists'. 
Milk is not cheap; the best in Rome comes 
from Prince Doria's herd of Jerseys. Un- 
fortunately, we are not on his milkman's 
ronte; our milk comes from the Villa Ada, 
which belongs to an American lady, a 
daughter of Rogers, the sculptor. It is 
very good milk, quite different from that 
we get at a pinch from the vaccaria round 
the corner, where in a dark, dreadful dun- 
geon stable pale cows with long, un- 
trimmed hoofs pass their melancholy 
lives. Pompilia is in despair because we 
will drink our milk unboiled; when I saw 
the prisoner cows I understood why. 
Italy is a poor country, and poor people 
oan live comfortably here. Rents, ser- 
vants and food are all cheap; it may be a 
paltry reason for abandoning one's shil- 
ling elsewhere, but it is a potent reason. 
Here in Rome prices are all scaled to the 
different pockets. I pay less at the same 
shops for the same things than my rich 
friends pay, but some things even the rich 
cannot secure; certain conveniences — 
rapid transit, steam heat, 'rapid delivery,' 
express service — cannot be purchased, 
and, what is really serious, good school- 
ing is not to be had at any price, so few 
Americans -with children to educate settle 
in Rome. But for men and women there 
is no school like Rome. Willy nilly, I 
learn something every time I go out of 
doors, whether it be to the Appian Way, 
the Via Sacra, the Forum, or to the Corso. 
The yellow Tiber, the fountains, the 
nightingales of the Villa Medici, the ilex 
trees of the Borghese, seem to whisper the 
secrets of the city with the mighty past, 
the mother and lawgiver of nations." 

WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

P Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston, of 
Washington, D. C, whose photographs 
of public celebrities are known all 
over the country, has been making a 
tour of the Great Lakes and the Yellow- 
stone region. She was accompanied by a 
correspondent, and a result of their vaca- 
tion travels will appear in an illustrated 
article in one of the magazines. Miss 
Johnston covers a wide field in photogra- 
phy. It is said that she has crossed the 
ocean ten times in pursuit of subjects. 
One of her achievements is a series of pho- 



tographs illustrating the making of the 
large guns. Her pictures of the remod- 
elled White House are fine specimens of 
interior photography. She had the dis- 
tinction of taking the first picture of Ad- 
miral Dewey after the battle of Manila and 
the last picture of President McKinley 
before his assassination. 

Miss Alice Austin, who has a studio in 
Boston, has been going westward, stop- f 
ping at Syracuse, N. Y., and La Crosse, 
Wis., and taking photographs until she : , 
has reached her old home in Minnesota. 
A daughter of ex-Governor Austin, she ■ 
resided in Minneapolis and St. Paul until I 
four years ago, t: Miss Austin studied to 
become an artist before she thought of be- 
ing a photographer, and the two branches 
of work are as harmonious as one of her 
own prints," says the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. "She was teaching in Brooklyn 
when she had the good fortune to meet 
Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, the wonderful 
woman photographer. * Mrs. Kasebier be- 
came interested in the clever artist and 
suggested that she, too, take up artistic 
photography. Miss Austin worked with 
her friend for a year, and then opened a 
studio in Boston. She has been wonder- 
fully successful, and not only does she 
maintain a studio in Boston, but last 
summer she built a quaint place beside 
her cottage at Gloucester, and she is as 
busy with the summer folk during the 
summer. season asshe is with the city peo- 
ple in the winter." 

MURAL DECORATION. BY A LADY. 

The new capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., 
when finished will have a great frieze en- 
titled "The Romance of the Founding of 
the State." This mural decoration of a 
great public building is entrusted to Miss 
Violet Oakley of Villanova, Pa. How 
many years it will take to complete the 
work Miss Oakley has no idea. As a pre- 
liminary she went on a tour of Europe, 
visiting Assisi, Veniee, Naples, Rome 
and Florence, studying the work of the 
Italian masters of mural decoration. Then 
she went to England to obtain historical 
data. At the Kensington Museum, Ox- 
ford, and elsewhere, Miss Oakley found 
the necessary groundwork for the compo- 
sitions and then returned home to begin 
her designs. 

IRISH INDUSTRIES. 

Lady Coote, of Ballyfin, Ire., is now 
visiting in New York. She is much inter- 
ested in Irish industry and held an exhibi- 
tion of Irish work at Ballyfin recently, 
which was attended by more than two 
thousand people. She is a member of the 
central committee of the Irish Young 
Women's Christian Association and dis- 
trict referee for Queen's County. She is 
president of the Queen's County Needle- 
work Guild and vice-president of Alexan- 
dra College, Dublin. She is also much 
interested in the Mothers' League, the 
object of which is to unite the mothers of 
theupperand lower classes. Before go- 
ing to Ireland, when her husband suc- 
ceeded to the estate, Lady Coote lived in 
London and took an active part in philan- 
thropic and Christian work there. Be- 
sides her work among the poor she has 
also tried to reach the young girls of her 



own class and interest them in something 
besides the surface duties of society. Her 
drawing-room meetings for this purpose 
have been very successful, and she says 
that while there are many to work among 
the poor, there are others who need help 
just as much, but who are usually for- 
gotten. 

A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

Representative Dick of Ohio hasintro- 
duced a suffrage resolution reciting that 
"whereas it is a matter of common infor- 
mation and belief that the right of some 
male citizens to vote has been denied and 
abridged in certain States, therefore the 
committee on election of president, vice- 
president, and representatives in Con- 
gress shall investigate and report," etc. 
When will a committee be appointed to 
inquire why in every State one half of all 
American citizens are denied these rights 
because they are women? 



ILLINOIS CHILD LABOR LAW. 

Mrs. Clarinda M. Cope suggests that 
the Illinois child-labor law is responsible 
for much crime among the young people 
of Chicago. She discussed the subject 
at some length before a congress held 
for the purpose of aiding boys. The 
point upon which she placed most em- 
phasis was that the idleness resulting 
from the operations of the labor law 
was employed in hurtful mischief and act- 
ual wrongdoing of a more serious nature. 
"I have seen scores of cases," said Mrs. 
Cope, "where boys in 'gangs' have com- 
mitted wholesale thefts during the vaca- 
tion just because the labor laws of the 
State would not allow them to work. In 
my study of the labor question for the 
last three years I have found that this 
labor law is responsible for more crime 
among children than you can possibly 
realize. I think that this congress as a 
body could do no better thing than to 
work for the repeal of this law." 



HONOR TO LUCINDA H. STONE. 

The opening session of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Detroit was made a me- 
morial to the honorary president of the 
club, Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, 
widely known as the mother of women's 
clubs in Michigan. Mrs. Stone, in addi- 
tion to her pioneer work for schools, 
churches and libraries, did more than any 
other person to open the doors of the 
State University to women, and herself 
I coached the first girl who entered. The 
, Twentieth Century and other clubs 
throughout the State have contributed 
generously towards a scholarship fund in 
l the University of Michigan as a perma- 
) nent memorial of Mrs. Stone. 

L A TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union has maintained for many years a 
hospital in Chicago from which the use of 
all intoxicants, even medicinally, has 
been banished. A legacy of §25,000, with 
funds steadily collected from all over the 
country, has encouraged the management 
to attempt the erection of a building. 
The corner-stone was laid last month. 
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KANSAS NOTES. 

Miss Helen Kimber, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, ac- 
companied by half a dozen other good 
workers from Kansas, opened a bazar at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on 
Nov. 18. They expect to continue the ba- 
zarfortwo weeks forthe purpose of raising 
money for the Association and to show 
the great resources of Kansas. Products 
from every county in Kansas are shown. 
Among the exhibits are corn-husk dolls, 
baled hay from the "short-grass region," 
alfalfa, and samples of the great grain 
crop. The women will offer for sale sev- 
' eralrich farms in which the grain can be 
raised. 

Tha Chicago Inter-Ocean pays the fol- 
lowing to the Kansas Suffrage president: 
"Miss Kimber leads the women of her 
State, who owe her much for the advance- 
ment of their cause. She has directed a 
determined fight for woman suffrage. 
She has been opposed by the strongest 
men of the West, and in a measure she has 
won her fight. She is a politician, and 
probably knows as much about Western 
politics as many men who have under- 
taken the task of making presidents. 

"Just to see this doughty young cham- 
pion of-suffrage — she is very young — one 
would not believe that she had undertaken 
to disprove time-worn theories, and to 
force upon men the claim that women 
are their equals in every way, and should 
be given the right of franchise. There is 
hot a single suggestion of the 'masculine 
woman' about Miss Kimber. She dresses 
modestly, and everything about her shows 
that her work among men has in no way 
disturbed her womanliness. 

"A J few minutes' conversation reveals 
the woman's power. She is a student, 
and she has the advantage of knowing how 
to express her conclusions and make the 
most of them in an argument. Evidently 
her force in the political field lies in her 
ability to make herself interesting, and 
interesting she is. She talks of the cause 
in which she is laboring in the same femi- 
nine manner that a woman would use in 
talking of her household duties." 



ABOUT COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The University of Chicago has made the 
announcement that it will establish a 
four-year course for the instruction of 
young men and women in the duties of 
practical servants. 

The word dormitories, as applied to the 
places where young women at college live 
has been abolished, by order of the wom- 
en deans of the various Western Universi- 
ties who were recently in session in Chi- 
cago. Hereafter they will be called "halls 
of residence." 

The Misses Elsie and Bertha Wood, 
daughters of Rev. T. B. Wood, D. D., of 
Lima, Peru, sailed for Peru from New 
York on Nov. 17. Miss Elsie Wood was 
principal of the high school at Callao, 
Peru, from 1895 until July 4, 1900, when 
she left Callao to come to the United 
States on furlough. During the last col- 
lege year (1902-1903) she was preceptress 
and assistant director, of physical culture 
at De Pauw University. Miss Bertha 
Wood graduated from De Pauw Univer- 



sity at its last commencement. She goes 
out under the Philadelphia Branch of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society to 
teach in Callao. 

More than 81,600 has been given toward 
the scholarship fund of the Emma Wil- 
lard Association by its members, as re- 
ported at its thirteenth anuual meeting. 
It was decided, wherever practicable, to 
give partial scholarships and let the pu- 
pils in part work their way, so as to do 
away with any idea of wholesale philan- 
thropy. The giver of six scholarships to 
Williams College and the same number to 
Vassar was quoted to the effect that 
m oney lent to y oung w omen was eventual- 
ly paid back, while not a single penny 
was ever returned by young men. 

Bryn Mawr College has many scholar- 
ships available for its undergraduate 
women students. In the present academic 
year sixty-five hold scholarships. Among 
these one only is specially planned to en- 
courage the study of American history. 
That is the Elizabeth Duane Gillespie 
scholarship. When the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America decid- 
ed to found a memorial of Mrs. Gillespie, 
it seemed to them desirable to do so in 
connection with encouraging the study of 
American history, so they founded this 
scholarship of the value of $60 a year, 
open to a student who has studied history 
five hours a week for at least two years, 
and intends to study American history 
during her junior and senior years. The 
scholarship is awarded on the ground of 
the excellence of the work done by the 
student, and this year is held by Miss 
Marcia Bready of Dubuque, la. 



that even in working for a purely philan- 
thropic cause, women are hampered and 
humiliated and made far more conspicu- 
ous by having to influence^legislation in- 
stead of affecting it by a direct vote. This 
is wrung-from me after years of conserva- 
tism, both natural to me, and acquired by 
the training of Southern parents." 



KENTUCKY PROGRESSES.! 

At the recent convention the Kentucky 
Equal Suffrage Association adopted the 
plan suggested in the leaflet on Increase 
of Membership by the chairman of the N. 
A. W. S. A. committee on that subject. 
It considered the steady increase of mem- 
bers on that plan during the last three 
years evidence that it is adapted to condi- 
tions in Kentucky. A salient point of 
that plan is that unofficial members un- 
dertake no obligations except giving the 
name and paying annual dues. The pres- 
ident, Miss Clay, stated that the dues re- 
ceived were sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses necessary to keep the Association 
alive; and that nothing else ought to be 
undertaken, unless there were free-will 
offerings sufficient to pay the extra ex- 
pense. All measures involving extra ex- 
pense were adopted with the proviso that 
there were free-will offerings sufficient. 
All such measures called for an aggregate 
of about $200, and one-half of this sum 
was paid in or pledged at the convention. 
It is believed the other half will certainly 
be offered. 



ANIMAL MINIATURES. 

Mrs. Eva W. Russell is making name 
and fame by painting the miniatures of 
dogs, cats, birds and horses. She has 
been a ^teacher of drawing in a Chicago! 
high school for fourteen years. All this 
time she has been painting dogs, some- 
times a horse or cow, and, f or, the last 
four years, cats. These were life-size 
studies in oil of the heads or figures of 
the animals. Two or three years ago the 
thought came to her that it would be in- 
teresting to paint pet animals in minia- 
ture, most miniaturists devoting them- 
selves to the portraits of people. She has 
achieved a remarkable skill and has paint- 
ed the portraits of the pets of many noted 
persons. Mrs. Russell loves animals and 
likes to paint all kinds, but prefers cats 
and dogs. She poses her subjects, win- 
ning their friendship first, and spends 
hours studying them at their ease. Sev- 
eral of her miniatures are hung in the ex- 
hibition of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters, now open in Phila- 
delphia. 

SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

Eugenia M. Bacon, president of the Illi- 
nois Federation of Women's Clubs, says 
"nothing can be so important as saving 
the children. Anything^ which deprives 
them of a happy childhood puts a mort- 
gage on their strength to battle with life." 
Reviewing the club-woman's work with 
the Legislature Mrs. Bacon [added: "My 
experience at Springfield convinces me 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association at Mil- 
ford opened auspiciously on Wednesday 
evening with the following programme: 
prayer, Rev. C, W. Casson; address of 
welcome, Rev. F. A. Robinson; response, 
Mrs. Meehan, Concord; "Reminiscences 
of Lucy Stone," Henry B. Blackwell, Bos- 
ton. At the Thursday afternoon session 
Mrs. Olive G. Buss of Wilton answered 
the question "Is it Expedient for Women 
to Vote?" Mrs. Emeline L. Moors, of 
Marlboro, and Rev. Nancy Paine Smith, 
of Newfields, made excellent addresses, 
and Henry H. Metcalf, of Concord, con- 
ducted a question box. There was a good 
attendance and much interest evinced. 

The well-known "Bybury Book," by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common-sense, is now for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman is an- 
nounced to speak in Faneuil Hall on Dec. 
18. Sub ject, "What Socialism Is." While 
in Massachusetts Mrs. Gilman will gladly 
ill engagements to speak on woman suf- 
frage. All leagues and suffrage clubs will 
1 do well to write at once to her at 179 W. 
76th St., New York City. 

"Out-of-Door Rhymes," by Mrs. Eliza 
Sproat Turner, being out of print, the 
New Century Guild of Philadelphia have 
republished it. A copy of Miss Beaux's 
portrait and a biographical sketch by Mrs. 
Lybrand have been added. Copies may 
be obtained at the New Century Guild, 
1227 Arch Street. Price, 75 cents. Post- 
age, eight cents extra. 
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Rev. Anna H. Shaw is making a lour 
of the Southern States, speaking in behalf 
of woman suffrage. 

Bertha W. Buenham of Oldtown, Me., 
has been commissioned by Governor Hill 
as a Notary Public, "to acknowledge 
deeds, administer oaths and solemnize 
marriages." 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch re- 
cently addressed a meeting of the Woman's 
Political Study Club of Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs. 
Blatch is at present making her home in 
Ithaca, her daughter being a student in 
Cornell University. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Bean has been nom- 
inated on the Public School Association 
ticket for the Boston School Committee. 
She has been a resident of Dorchester for 
twenty-five years and she has been promi- 
nent in the work of the Dorchester Wo- 
man's Club since its organization. 

Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, at- 
tended the recent National W. C. T. U. 
Convention as fraternal delegate from the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and made a good speech. The 
Convention sent telegrams of greeting to 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Mrs. Mary A. Donley, of Beulah 
Col., has reason to be proud of her fam- 
ily. She has had twelve children, eleven 
living, seven of these boys, and not one of 
them uses tobacco or liquor. She has 
forty-four grandchildren, and eight great 
grandchildren. She is seventy-two years 
old, but very few gray hairs show in her 
brown hair. Her children have reason to 
arise aud call her blessed. 

Mrs. Susan F. Flanders, for ten years 
a leading member of the school board of 
Melrose, Mass., has tendered her resigna- 
tion. Mrs. Flanders was elected a mem- 
ber of the board last year for the fourth 
consecutive term, and her term would not 
have expired for two more years. Mrs. 
Bessie B. Dearborn, who has been twelve 
years a member of the board, wishes to 
retire from public life, and will decline a 
renomination. It now devolves upon the 
women voters of Melrose to find and to 
elect other capable and public-spirited 
women to succeed these retiring mem- 
bers. 

Miss Cecilia Milow of Sweden, who 
spent last winter in the United States 
studying our educational system, is pleas- 
antly remembered here. Since her return 
to Sweden she has written a book on 
"American Schools" which has been very 
well received by the press. One of the 
leadiug papers writes: "Miss ^Milow's 
book on American schools is one that 
ought to be read by every one interested 
in school questions. An interesting chap- 
ter is that on Methods. Seemingly the 
Americans are far ahead of us in practi- 
cal methods and in the training of chil- 
dren in independent thinking. We have 
much to learn from the Americans. It is 
to be hoped that this exceedingly well 
written book, so full of life, humor and 
enthusiasm, as well as deep thought, will 
have a large and interested public, partic- 
ularly as school reforms are with us the 
burning question of the day." 



WOMEN FOB GOOD GOVEBNMENT. 

Last week I was present at an influen- 
tial dining club where the topic of conver- 
sation was good government for Boston. 
Several of the members present were men 
of experience in city affairs, aud a leader 
in the movement for municipal reform was 
the guest of the afternoon. No reporters 
were present and the conversation was 
frank and confidential. It was stated, as 
of common knowledge, that the city gov- 
ernment has been steadily deteriorating 
in moral tone for a number of years, until 
during the past year the sole check upon 
the most ilagraut corruption has been the 
honesty and courage of Mayor Collins. 
But, bad as has been the record of the 
present aldermen and council, we face the 
melancholy fact that this fall we have the 
worst nominations ever made — nomina- 
tions of men some of whom would not be 
trusted with five dollars by one who knows 
their antecedents, and one of whom has 
been tried for crime and pronounced 
guilty by a jury. Out of fifty-seven alder- 
manic candidates whose names were pre- 
sented to the recent primaries, the Good 
Government League could find only seven 
candidates of aggressive honesty and su- 
perior capacity — three Republicans and 
four Democrats. And of these seven only 
three seemed party nominations — one 
Democrat and two Republicans, If there- 
fore these seven men are not elected alder- 
men in a board of thirteen, it is to be 
feared that jobbery and corruption will 
prevail next year as never before. 

The cause of this appalling state of af- 
fairs was attributed to the apathy and in- 
difference of the so-called "better class" 
of our citizens. As a rule men of wealth, 
enterprise, and business activity did not 
attend the primary meetings, and seemed 
absolutely indifferent to the character of 
the nominations. The citizens of Ward 
11 were conspicuous by their absence, 
while Wards 6 and 8 were largely repre- 
sented. It was seriously proposed by one 
gentleman that the Legislature should be 
petitioned to punish habitual non-attend- 
ance at the primaries and the polls, with- 
out good excuse, by a fine; and, if contin- 
ued, by the stigma of disfranchisement. 
"Less than sixty per cent, of the men 
possessing the qualifications of voters, 
vote iu municipal elections. Let the forty 
habitual absentees be deprived of the right 
they fail to exercise. Practically they 
have disfranchised themselves already. " 

I ventured to suggest that if voters were 
in such demand, the thousands of Boston 
women who desire to vote should be em- 
powered to do so. The men present ex- 
pressed a hearty wish that they might be 
. so empowered. It was conceded that the 
women's work as voters for school com- 
. mittee had been invaluable during the 
■ past twenty years; so much so that with- 
| out their aid the Boston schools would 
: have been controlled by the basest and 
most mercenary ward politicians. The 
great obstacle was declared to be the ap- 
parent division of opinion on the part of 
the women themselves. If women would 
present a solid front, it was thought that 
their demand would be irresistible. 

The best way to secure municipal suf- 
frage for women in Massachusetts would 
be by a simple change of election laws, 



enabling women, native and naturalized, 
to register and vote on the same terms as 
men. Let them be authorized to apply 
to be assesseda poll tax. Upon doing bo 
and showing their ability to read and 
write, etc., let them vote, as menTote in 
"all municipal elections, and be eligible u 
men are eligible, for all municipal offices, 
Let suffragists stick to this, year alter 
year, until the right is conceded. Sooner 
or later the growing corruption of our city 
governments will compel action in this 
direction. 

Meanwhile let all public-spirited ^om- 
en, suffragists and '-antis" alike, aid the 
Good Government League not as Repub- 
licans or as Democrats, but as non-parti- 
san workers for municipal reform. And 
first of all let them help to secure the 
election of the seven honest and capable 
candidates nominated, on the 15th day of 
December. 

Boston is not alone in its municipal 
corruption. It is not a question of race 
or party. It exists alike in Democratic 
New York and Republican Philadelphia, 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and San Francisco. Nor is it alone 
the fault of the poor and ignorant. Tam- 
many owes its return to power to the 
money poured into its treasury by the 
great capitalists and wealthy corpora- i 
tions . It spent ten times as much as Fa* 
sionists had at command. With this vast 
sum it hired workers in every ward and 
precinct to visit and persuade every indi- 
vidual voter. How can such lavish ex- 
penditure be overcome? Only by enlist- 
ing the women in a crusade for good gov- 
ernment. We must have a political 
revival, and who ever heard of a revival 
without the participation of women?- 
H. B. B. in Woman's Journal, 



WOMEN INVENTORS. 

There are, in Washington alone, some 
thing like two hundred women inventors. 
Among these is Mme. Coston, the inventor 
of the famous Coston signals. Her hns- i 
band, shortly before his death, began a ' 
series of experiments in the production of 
signals to be used at night. The experi- 
ments were not successful, but Mme. Cos- 
ton became convinced of the practical 
value of his idea, and when her husband 
laid down his work she took it up. After 
patient effort she finally prepared a satis- ' 
factory signal code, using combinations of 
red, white and green lights. This code 
has been used to advantage in America, 
and has been adopted by several of the 
governments of Europe. 

A time-honored fallacy abroad asserts 
that although women may imitate, she 
cannot invent. Facts indicate otherwise. 
There are not only many women inven- 
tors, but some of our most useful inven- 
tions we owe to the wives of the men who ■ 
are known, through them, to fame, as, 
for instance, the Singer sewing machine 
and the spinning jenny. 

The straw industry originated in 1798, 
with Miss Betsey Metcalf; to a Chicago 
woman we owe the paper pail; to an Ohio 
girl the secret of getting 1,000 feet of ^ 
from a single barrel of oil; and to Harriet 
Hosmer, the sculptor, the making of » 
substitute for marble out of limestone. 
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"PEACE SUNDAY." 



WOMEN TO VOTE IN TASMANIA. 

In Tasmania a bill granting full suf- 
frage to women has passed both houses of 
Parliament by large majorities. 

Tasmania is the fourth Australian State 
to take such action. South Australia 
granted full (State) suffrage to women in 
1895, West Australia in 1900, and New 
South Wales in 1902. In the same year 
all the 850,000 women of Federated Aus- 
tralia were given full national suffrage — 
i. e., the right to vote for members of the 
Australian Federal Parliament and to be 
elected to it. The bill just passed in Tas- 
mania contains a clause providing that 
women shall not be eligible to sit in the 
Parliament of Tasmania. This is as if the 
women of Massachusetts or California 
could legally be elected to Congress, but 
not to the State Legislature. However, 
it is only aquestion of time when all these 
little inconsistencies will be swept away. 
Australian women, as a rule, have not the 
least wish to sit in Parliament, but they 
have a very general wish to vote, as is 
shown by their enormous registration. 



NO FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. will be omitted next Tuesday, 
Dec. 15, as that will be election day, and 
the officers of the Suffrage Association 
will be busy in a patriotic effort to get 
outthe largest possible vote of women. 



December 20 will be "Peace Sunday." 

All persons interested in the movement 

for international peace and arbitration are 

invited to ask their ministers to preach 

\ upon that subject Sunday after next. 

"Peace Sunday" originated thirteen 
years ago with English friends of the 
peace movement, and has spread to Amer- 
ica and Europe. A growing number of 
churches celebrate it every year. The 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., 



COLORADO WOMEN MISREPRESENTED. 

; There is a story of a Spaniard who visit- 

j ed the United States, from an island 

where there were no railroads, and 

all freight had to be carried over the 

mountains on the backs of burros. He 

stood and watched with interest the trains 

on one of our railroads, the first he had 

j ever seen; and finally he turned away, say- 

j ing, with calm and invincible conserva- 

I tism, "Burros are better!" 

Elizabeth McCracken has made a visit 
to Colorado, and comes away declaring 
that, for women, votes are not nearly so 
good as "indirect influence." She de- 
votes a long article in the Outlook to the 
effort to prove that "in Colorado the use 
of the ballot by women has brought grave 
disaster upon those women." Miss Mc- 
Cracken mentions incidentally that her 
stay in Colorado was measured only by 
weeks. Moreover, she neglects to give 
the name of even one of the men or wom- 
en who, as she alleges, told her things 
bearing unfavorably upon equal suffrage 
in that State. Thus she furnishes her 
readers no means of verifying the correct- 
ness of any of her statements. But we 
will consider them for what they may be 
worth. 

In the first place, if the ballot has 
bronght "grave disaster" upon the wom- 
en of Colorado, it is a little odd that these 
women themselves should not be aware 
of it. Eastern opponents of equal rights 
have generally claimed that they are aware 
of it, and that the majority of Colorado 
women are now tired of suffrage. Miss 
McCracken, on the contrary, says: 

I found that women in Colorado accept- 
ed with difficulty, or not at all, the theory 
{ that a woman could possess an interest in 
public problems without a desire for the 
ballot. They were disposed to repudiate 
the possibility that American men who do 
not believe in woman suffrage . . . are 
anxious that public affairs should be con- 
ducted honorably and efficiently, and to 
the end of securing the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

In other words, through practical expe- 
rience they have come to look upon it as 
almost an axiom that woman's ballot is a 
force on the side of good government; and 
they find it hard to believe that either men 
or women can really desire good govern 
ment who do not believe in equal suffrage. 
This is a highly significant admission. 

Miss McCracken's complaint is not that 

Colorado women do not believe in equal 

suffrage, but that they believe in it too 

fervently. Of one woman she says: 

t Political power had intoxicated her; she 

^ reveled in it, not as a means to an end, but 



as an exhilarating indulgence. . . . The 
women are more absorbed in the ballot 
itself than in the public service they may 
render by means of that ballot. 

When an Eastern anti suffragist comes 
among Colorado women questioning them 
about equal suffrage, they may wax some- 
what warm in its defence, especially 
in view of the monstrous lies that have 
been circulated in the papers of other 
States about woman's ballot in Colorado. 
But, except when called upon to argue 
with an "Anti," it is not likely that the 
abstract question of equal suffrage en- 
grosses their whole attention, after they 
have had the ballot for ten years. If they 
do still "revel" in voting as an "exhilarating 
indulgence," it is a pity that they cannot 
infuse some of their enthusiasm for civic 
duties into the apathetic male citizens of 
Philadelphia and other Eastern cities, who 
can hardly be hounded out to vote. 

a. s. B. 

FRUITS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

That Colorado women have not neglect- 
ed "the public service they may render by 
means of the ballot" is proved by the list 
of reforms achieved in the short space of 
ten years. Look at the concrete facts:, 

Colorado owes to her women the laws 
establishing a State Industrial School for 
Girls and a State Home for Dependent 
Children; removing the emblems from 
the Australian ballot (the nearest ap- 
proach to an educational qualification for 
suffrage), making fathers and mothers 
joint guardians of their children, raising 
the age of protection for girls to eighteen, 
introducing the indeterminate sentence, 
so much desired by the friends of prison 
reform; establishing parental schools, 
providing for the care of the feeble- 
minded, and for the preservation of for- 
est trees; giving the Board of Charities 
and Correction power to investigate pri- 
vate charitable institutions, and provid- 
ing an annual appropriation to buy books 
for the State Library; also in Denver 
ordinances placing drinking fountains in 
the streets, forbidding expectoration in 
public places, and requiring smoke-con 
suming chimneys on all public and busi- 
ness buildings. 

The last Colorado Legislature added 
largely to this list. Ellis Meredith, in the 
Denver iVetcs, noted that while not a- sin- 
gle plank of either political party plat- 
form was enacted into law, the women 
got a long list of things they wanted. 
There are women in both political parties, 
and on humanitarian measures they gen- 
erally agree irrespective of party. Among 
the bills desired by women which were 
passed by this Legislature are those es- 
tablishing a juvenile court, making a. 
more stringent compulsory school law, 
giving mothers equal rights of inheritance 
with fathers in the estate of a child who 
dies intestate, and otherwise enlarging 
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women's property rights; empowering 
several contiguous school districts to 
make a levy for the erection of a union 
high school, creating a travelling library 
commission of women, aud providing for 
it an annual appropriation. 

Among other results of equal suffrage is 
a much better enforcement of the laws | 
forbidding the employment in factories of ■ 
children under fourteen, requiring mer- ^ 
chants to furnish their saleswomen with j 
seats, regulating the sale of liquor and i 
tobacco to minors, and others of the same . 
general character. Since equal suffrage 
was granted, the number of no-license 
towns in Colorado has been more than 
quadrupled. A. s. b. 

COLORADO WOMEN'S CHARACTERS. 

Miss McCracken asserts that the exer- 
cise of the suffrage has greatly damaged 
the characters of Colorado women. Their 
husbands and fathers do not seem to have 
found it out. During the ten years since 
equal suffrage was granted, the opponents 
have failed to find in all Colorado ten re- 
spectable men who assert over their own 
names that women's characters have de- 
teriorated. Ten years, as Miss McCrack- 
en says, is a short time. But in Wyoming, 
women have had the full ballot for thirty- 
four years. For more than fifteen years 
the suffragists have had a standing 
challenge, inviting the opponents to find 
in all Wyoming two respectable men who 
will assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has injured women's char- 
acters, or had any other bad results. The 
opponents have thus far failed to respond; 
and this despite the fact that in Massachu- 
setts and New York, active Anti-Suffrage 
Associations have been for years diligent- 
ly gathering all the adverse testimony they 
could find. 

President Slocum, of Colorado College > 
says the charges that the ballot has in- 
jured women's character are not only nn- 
true, but too absurd for serious discus- 
sion. He adds: "Woman suffrage has 
brought a great infusion of conscience 
into public affairs." The social science 
section of the Woman's Club of Denver, 
which numbers about a thousand mem- 
bers, aud includes the m ost highly respect- 
ed women of the city, appointed a com- 
mittee to answer similar charges made by 
an anonymous correspondent in an East- 
ern paper. The committee drew up a 
reply strongly denying that there had 
been any bad results whatever, and giving 
a long list of specific benefits; and the re- 
port was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

I myself addressed a letter of inquiry to 
the president of every woman's club in 
Colorado, asking whether equal suffrage 
had had good results or bad. Out of 
about a hundred of these club presidents, 
only two said tbat the results had been 
bad. A nnmber of them said that they 
had been opposed to it before itwas grant- 
ed, but had been converted since by their 
experience of its practical workings. In 
short, if Colorado women have been dam- 
aged by equal snffrage, they themselves 
are not aware of the fact. 

The good effect of the responsibilities 
of citizenship on Colorado women has 
been acknowledged even by men who are 
not enthusiastic over any other aspect of 



equal suffrage—such; for instance, as Mr. 
John Cotton Dana. 

In England, women have had the mu- 
nicipal vote ever since 1869. Lady Ran 
dolph Churchill and the little band of 
highly conservative Englishwomen who a 
few years ago sent in a petition against 
the granting of Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, were careful to explain that they 
had no objection to municipal suffrage, 
and they even admitted that its responsi- 
bilities had had a beneficial effect on the 
characters of women. 

Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent General for 
New Zealand, in an address delivered in 
London, after enumerating the good ef- 
fects of equal suffrage upon public affairs, 

added : 

But it is not merely the influence of 
women upon public life that we have to 
look to, it is the influence of public life 
and fuller responsibilities upon women. 
No one can deny that already the posses- 
sion of the rights of citizenship has begun 
to influence women's life and thought and 
brain in New Zealand, aud that that in- 
fluence is altogether for good. The part 
they are taking is quiet, but it is none the 
less real. They do use the franchise; 
they do discuss, they do join associations, 
they do read, and listen, and reflect; and 
they do learn; and it is this that widens 
their lives, brightens their intellects, and 
makes their lives fuller and more useful 
to the country, and none the less charm- 
ing in the domestic circle. 

Miss Helena Dudley, of the college set- 
tlement at Denison House, Boston, vis- 
ited Colorado before and after the grant- 
ing of suffrage, and said she was struck 
by the extent to which it had broadened 
women's minds and elevated their sub- 
jects of conversation. Women who, on 
her first visit, talked only of bonnets and 
gossip, on her second visit were found 
discussing the new city charter with real 
interest and zeal. 

Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, whose hus- 
band was for years a pastor in Denver, 
writes: 

The true test of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado is the womanhood developed by it. 
The women of Colorado are as modest as 
those of conservative States. Various 
theories to account for their intellectual 
activity and breadth of thought have been 
offered. Some say that the ozone of the 
Rockies vitalizes the mental as well as the 
physical powers. . . . With equal suf- 
frage all this intellectual activity was 
turned immediately into practical en- 
deavor for the regeneration of society and 
State. Where other women are studying 
effete literature or pink teas, these wom- 
en are studying the new primary law or 
the city charter. Social formalities which 
elsewhere consume a large amount of 
time and strength are, by common con- 
sent, relegated to the background. A 
common purpose obliterates the cruel 
social distinctions of fashionable life, and 
promotes comradeship between all classes 
■ of intelligent women. Here one may see 
the cultured daughter of the multi-mil- 
lionaire in honest and thorough coopera- 
, ticn with the daughter of her laundress. 
. Gossip and trivial conversation find no 
' place in this larger life. . . . Entrance 
j upon the larger field of political life has 
broadened her interests so that she is 
more companionable to her husband, and 
longer retains the confidence of her son. 
Nowhere are mothers found with higher 
ideals concerning the rearing of children, 
both in the home and in the school room. 
. . . A greater per cent, of Colorado 
women perform their own domestic du 
ties than at the East, and the care of chil- 
dren is less frequently delegated. 



MOTHERS WITH BALLOTS. 

Miss McCracken asserts that, in conse 
■ quence of having the ballot, Colorado 
women "have become less tilted to guide 
the children growing to manhood and 
womanhood." Mrs. Helen Campbell, w ho 
spent three years in Denver, tells an inci- 
dent illustrating the contrary. She says: 

One wise mother has been training her 
I five sons for years' to understand public 
questions. She has had a weekly class of 
about thirty boys, her sons and their 
school and college mates,' and she has 
taught them not only current events but 
the duties of citizenship, and what a vote 
stands for, and how precious it is.. Her 
eldest son cast his first vote at the last 
presidential electiou. He went with his 
mother. There were tears in his eyes as 
he said to her: "If there is any good or 
noble thought in my mind about this act 
of citizenship, it came from you in the 
b ginning. I am glad to be here with 
you!" 1 have not seen just that feeling 
of son ! toward their mothers anywhere 
else. Bef or e I went to Colorado, 1 was not 
sure of the expediency of woman suffrage, 
I am now sure that it is a good thing for 
both men and women. 

Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, of New Zealand, 
says he has often thought it a pity that a 
son should so often lose his mother's 
mental companionship and her influence 
when he grows to manhood, — just the 
time when he needs them most, — and Mr. 
Lusk added that one of the pleasantest 
results of equal suffrage in New Zealand 
is that the enfranchised mother now con- 
tinues to share her son's thoughts and in- 
terests after he becomes a voter. 

A. 8. B, 



OPINIONS OF MINISTERS, 

If equal suffrage had seriously injured 
women's characters, the ministers would 
have been likely to find it out. Mr. Amos 
R. Wells, editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World, the organ of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies, wrote to twenty-five 
ministers of four different denominations, 
resident in the equal suffrage States, 
choosing their names at random among 
his subscribers. HTe asked them whether 
equal suffrage was working well, fairly 
well, or badly. One answered that it was 
working badly, three that it was working 
fairly well, and the twenty-one others 
were positive and emphatic in saying that 
it was working well. Practically all of 
these ministers agreed that the exercise 
of the suffrage was not corrupting to 
women. One of them mentioned that 
there were some "bold and brazen schem- 
ers" among the women politicians; hut &e 
added: "I knew many of them before 
they had a vote. They are no better, nor 
worse, than before; nor, in my judgment, 
are there more of them." Miss McCrack- 
en met some of these disagreeable and un- 
scrupulous women, and took it for grant- 
ed that their unpleasant characteristics ' 
were the result of equal suffrage. But 
she must have met just as hateful women 
in States where women have not the bal- 
lot. We have all of us known such, with- 
out having to go to Colorado to find 
them. Mr. Wells laid especial stress on' 
the testimony borne by his ministerial 
correspondents to the fact that the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot had educated 
women, broadened their minds, and made 
them better fitted to bring up their chil- 
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dren. He said, in summing up: "Woman 
suffrage makes elections more expensive, 
but it is a grand school for the mothers 
of the Republic." a. s. b. 



COLORADO'S WORKING WOMEN. 

Miss McCracken says that women em- 
ployed in Denver shops are treated well, 
but that they are treated equally well in 
New York, Boston and Chicago; that in 
Colorado the improvements desired for 
them have been secured by the ballot, and 
in Eastern cities by "influence;" and that 
influence has been "quite as effective, and 
more than a little less rasping." She 
says: 

Merchants in New York, Boston and 
Chicago have not only agreed without ill- 
feeling or resistance to ordinances better- 
ing the condition of their employees, but 
have in many cases been foremost in sug- 
gesting and assisting these and other re- 
forms. Why might not this have hap- 
pened in Denver? 

In Boston it has cost years of struggle 
to secure the carrying out even of the or- 
dinance requiring that saleswomen be 
furnished with seats. There has been 
great resistance to it. The head of a 
prominent dry goods firm on Winter St. 
put in the seats, but announced that any 
girl who sat down on one would be dis- 
charged; and he kept his word. In New 
York City, according to what the secretary 
of the Consumers 1 League told me this 
summer, the . conditions are far from 
ideaL In Chicago, the papers not long 
ago reported that a committee of club- 
women investigating the sweat-shops 
where women worked found the surround- 
ings so unsanitary and the air so foul that 
one of the committee fainted and had' to 
be carried out. Improvements are being 
made; hut when Miss McCracken says 
that in the non-suffrage States they have 
been accomplished "without ill-feeling or 
resistance," she shows an entire lack of 
acquaintance with the facts. It is also to 
b e noted that the women who have been 
most active in getting these improvements 
in Eastern cities do not at all believe that 
they can be secured better without the 
ballot. These women are apt to be strong 
believers in the ballot. Such are, in Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, former factory 
inspector; in New York, Mrs. Nathan, 
president of the Consumers* League; and 
in Chicago, Jane Addams. They all be- 
lieve that influence backed by the ballot 
can do far more than influence alone. 
Ellis Meredith, one of the brightest news- 
paper women of Denver, wrote to the 
Woman's Journal in a letter entitled 
"Wage-Earners in Colorado,", published 
April 8, 1899: 

Anyone who cares to investigate the 
conditions in the stores of Denver now, 
and who was familiar with them ten years 
ago, will discover that there has been a 
wonderful change. Most of these conces- 
sions are recent. One store gives every 
woman two days a month at home on 
pay; another has a school for the boys and 
girls employed there, and supplies a rack 
where all bicycles are checked by a boy 
employed for that purpose. A few weeks 
ago, when the question of a Consumers' 
League was Brought up in the Woman's 
Club of Denver, a committee was appoint- 
ed' to investigate the condition of em- 
ployees, more especially women em- 
ployees, in Denver stores, as to wages, 



fines, hours, holidays, seats behind coun- 
ters, equal pay for equal work without 
distinction of sex, sanitary conditions, 
^ com mitteereportedthatinmost 

ol the stores not only were the laws com- 
plied with, but employers had voluntarily 
done more for employees than the laws 
require. This is not saying there are no 
abuses in Denver stores, but the trend is 
distinctly upward. The moment sex dis- 
tinctions are eliminated from our minds, 
and we try to be just, the race is upliftei! 
When we are just, we have reached the 
point where we shall shortly begin to be 
generous. 

The owner of a shop in Denver, quoted 
by Miss McCracken, who "could scarcely 
speak of the part taken by women in ini- 
tiating labor reforms in that city without 
irritation," was evidently not one of those 
who had voluntarily done all that the law 
required, and more. a. s. b 



RICH AND POOR WOMEN. 

Miss McCracken asserts that charity 
work in Denver is peculiarly hard, be- 
cause poor women suspect any woman 
who helps them of wanting an office; 
that women have lost their influence and 
"lowered their ideals." Mrs. Sarah Piatt 
Decker of Denver, who has been chair- 
man of the State Board of Charities, has 
not observed that women's charity work 
is made harder by their having the ballot, 
or that they have lost their influence, or 
lost their consciences. Sne writes: 

I do not hesitate to say that the best 
women of Colorado have far more con- 
science in exercising their responsibilities 
as voters than the men of the same class. 
It is also true that women of standing in 
the community have great influence. . . . 
There is a splendid womanly independ- 
ence in being a voting citizen, and there 
is a much more chivalrous devotion and 
respect on the part of men, who look 
upon their sisters not as playthings or as 
property, but as equals and fellow- 
citizens. 

Miss McCracken says: "No other man- 
ner of obtaining the political support of 
the poor" (except by being kind to them 
with interested motives) "was even re- 
motely suggested." Many Colorado wom- 
en besides Mrs. Ecob have described at 
length the work that the better informed 
women do to teach the less informed 
about public affairs, the many clubs and 
classes they conduct, etc. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell says: 

The best women are everywhere those 
who are most interested and active. One 
charming, sweet-voiced woman, whom 
everybody liked, devoted herself to house- 
to-house visiting among the Hungarian, 
Italian, and German women, explaining to 
them the meaning of a vote, and holdiDg 
classes for them. A number of these 
women have joined the League for Public 
Beauty, and are working in it. Equal 
suffrage has led to such a comradeship 
between rich and poor women as I have 
never seen elsewhere. a. s. b. 



QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE. 

Miss McCracken says: "The delicacy of 
her" (the Colorado woman's) "perception 
of right and wrong has been dulled." 
Miss Margaret Long, daughter of ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy Long, lived for three 
years in Colorado. She says: 

The women of Colorado are a power in 



State politics. They always cast their 
votes for the candidate of highest princi- 
ple and best moral character. The wom- 
en who vote in Colorado are the educated 
and refined women, and they, with many 
men who originally voted against equal 
suffrage, admit that it is a success. 

Miss McCracken says equal suffrage has 
tended to make Colorado politics ' "hyster- 
ical." Columns of testimony could be 
given showing that it has made primaries 
and conventions more quiet and orderly. 
Finally, Miss McCracken accuses some 
of the women of Colorado of having made 
to her "incomplete statements," giving 
only part of the facts, and omitting the 
other part, because it might have been an 
argument against equal suffrage. But Miss 
McCracken is in no position to throw 
stones. Her own article, whatever else it 
: may or may not be, is egregiously one- 
1 sided. According to her own account, 
'■ most of the women whom she met in Col- 
I orado were ardent suffragists — almost 
! rabid ones. They must certainly have 
told her some good things about suffrage 
in Colorado. But she has suppressed all 
these, and has given only the bad things. 
The policy of the Outlook on this ques- 
tion has been conspicuously one-sided. 
Some time ago, Miss Emily Bissell, whose 
pen-name is Priscilla Leonard, made a 
visit to Colorado, and wrote for the Out- 
look an article which contained serious 
errors of fact. She asserted, for instance, 
that there were no women on the Denver 
school board, when there were; and that 
equal suffrage had led to no legislation in 
favor of social purity, although the first 
bill introduced by a woman member of 
the Colorado Legislature, and passed, was 
the bill raising the age of protection for 
girls to 18. Yet it was with the utmost 
difficulty that women of standing in Colo- 
rado obtained space in the Outlook to cor- 
rect these glaring misstatements. Miss 
McCracken's article will undoubtedly call 
out indignant contradictions from Colo- 
rado. But, while Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
granted seven and a half pages to a casual 
tourist to set forth her unfavorable im- 
pressions of equal suffrage in that State, 
it may be doubted if he will grant half as 
much space to well informed residents of 
Colorado to set forth solid facts on the 
other side. 

Such articles as Miss McCracken's are 
valuable, however, because they always 
call out emphatic testimony from Colo- 
rado men and women to the good results 
of equal suffrage, and other papers will 
print it, even if the Outlook does not. 
Mi:nn while, a recent bit of statistics may 
enable us to judge how far the characters 
of Colorado women have been depraved 
by the ballot. The Colorado Equal Suf- 
frage Association a few days ago cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the grant- 
ing of the ballot to women. One of the 
speakers was ex-Gov. Adams. He said 
among other things : 

Our experiment has brought good to 
man and no harm to woman. The sweet- 
ness of woman has not been lost, her 
character has not been tainted, her nature 
not changed. There are only six women 
in the penitentiary, and 600 men. 

a. s. B. 



Miss Ankie S. Peck announces a new 
lecture on South American travel. 
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DENVER WOMEN ON MISS McCRACKEN. 

Miss Elizabeth McCracken, who is a 
daughter of the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of New York, was the subject of con- 
siderable criticism at the Woman's Club 
Fair in Denver the other day, for her re- 
cent article declaring that equal suffrage 
had had a disastrous effect on the woman- 
liness of Colorado women. The Denver 
News of Dec. 3 says: 

"They (the Denver women) are not an- 
gry at Miss McCracken because she criti- 
cized them. What they are angry about is 
the way in which Miss McCracken got her 
information. During her visit here the 
prominent suffragists of the city enter- 
tained her right royally. They dined her 
and f£ted her, and many an expensive lit- 
tle souvenir of these hospitable gather- 
ings did Miss McCracken carry away with 
her when she finally left Denver. And all 
the time she was being entertained, Miss 
McCracken asked questions, clever, sym- 
pathetic questions, which indicated to her 
entertainers, or at least they thought they 
did, that at last their experiments in the 
suffrage line were to be put before the 
world in an appreciative way. 

•* 'It simply makes my blood boil,' said 
one prominent member of the Woman's 
Club, 'to think how we put ourselves 
out for Miss McCracken and did every- 
thing we possibly could for her, and then 
to get such treatment at her hands. It 
wasn't common courtesy, to say the least. 
If she intended to write us up from an 
antagonistic standpoint, why didn't she 
come here in a business way, get her ma- 
terial without accepting our hospitality, 
which she could easily have done, and 
then not be under obligations to us? 1 

" 'One of my friends, who is one of the 
best-known women iu local politics, gave 
a luncheon for Miss McCracken,' said an- 
other club woman. 4 It was really an ele- 
gant luncheon, although it was entirely 
impromptu, the hostess having only a few 
hours for preparation. There were quan- 
tities of beautiful flowers, and the napery, 
silver, and cut glass were spotless, for my 
friend, in spite of her political proclivi- 
ties, is an immaculate housekeeper. I 
was at the luncheon, and remember that 
Miss McCracken said that it was most 
convincing evidence that politics and 
good housekeeping could go together.' 

"•But another woman in the group 
which had Miss McCracken under discus- 
sion at the Woman's Club Fair yesterday 
afternoon, had the worst story of all to 
tell, and it came as news to most of the 
other women. 'That article of Miss Mc- 
Cracken's was not her real view of the 
suffrage situation in Colorado. I know 
it, because Miss McCracken herself told 
me so. A few days before she left Denver 
she expressed to me her appreciation of 
how she had been treated by the suffra- 
gists of the city, and said she was sorry 
she could not write of them just as she 
thought. 'But I'm to be paid for an arti- 
cle on the other side,' she said, 'and I 
shall have to write it.' 

"There seemed nothing more to be said 
after that, and the women dispersed 
themselves among the pretty booths, to 
recover their equanimity before dinner 
was announced." 

"Among the prominent women who 



1 take exceptions to Miss McCracken's arti- 
.' cle are Mrs. Stuart Walling, Mrs. Mary C. 

C. Bradford, Mrs. Samuel Belford, Mrs. 
I James D. Whitmore, Mrs. A. M. Welles, 

Mrs. John McNeil, Mrs. Sarah Piatt Deck- 
I er, Mrs. J. B. Hunter, Mrs. J. M. Walker, 

Mrs. Scott Saxton, Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, 
J Mrs. Amy K. Cornwall, Mrs. Martha J. 
! Cranmer, and Mrs. J. M. Goddard." 



a „~™« f : mo QfTn that r>r *• astonishment rather than resentment by 
It was rumored some time ago mat ur. i J 

Lyman Abbott was going to send a woman Colorado women. In Denver the Wo- 
to Colorado to -write down" equal suf- man's Club spent nearly $29,000 last year 



frage. But what shall be said of the edi- 
tor of a religious paper who sends out 
a correspondent with instructions to in- 
vestigate a certain experiment, and to de- 
clare that its results are bad, whether they 
really are bad or not? 

SUCCESSES'AND POSTPONEMENTS. 



Evening Post, who is in communication 
with many Colorado clubs, writes: "Miss 
Elizabeth McCracken's article, in which 
she declares that participation in politics 
has made Colorado women disputatious, 
has stifled in them natural charitable in. 
stincts, and has caused all charitable 
work to be regarded with suspicion by 
the community, has been received with 



in its various philanthropies, and is now 
giving a large industrial fair, not one arti- 
cle shown there having been solicited. 
Everything was contributed by club mem. 
bers and their friends, a number of out- 
siders asking the privilege of contribut- 
ing. The club is reaching out into all 
kinds of social settlement work through 
extensions and classes, and there are few 
parts of the city which it does not reach. 



Steadily, as the rising tide of progress r „ 

overflows the marshes of mediaeval barbar- | The object of the fair is to raise money to 
ism, women are coming into possession of ■ carry on this work, and to pay the inter- 
personal, parental, industrial, legal and I est on the club-house debt. The ground 
politicarequality. Since our last weekly * 
issue news has come that Tasmania has 
granted full suffrage to its women. They 
had previously secured the national suf- 
frage as citizens of Federated Australia, 



and are now made voters in all State and 
local elections. 

Also, we learn that in Chicago, six 
women have been elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Illinois Historical Society. 

Also, at Newton, Mass., last Tuesday, 
a woman running on nomination papers 
only, was elected a member of the school 
board over the regular party candidates, 
receiving 2,010 votes. 

On the other hand, the English House of 
Lords has decided that women are de- 
barred from becoming qualfied lawyers. 
The question arose on the appeal of a 
Londoner, Miss Bertha Cavo, against the | 
decision of the benchers of Gray's Inn 
not to admit her as a student'f or the pur- 
pose of being calledto the bar. The court 
decided that there was no precedent for a | 
woman's admission to the inn of court, . 
and no reason to create a precedent. The 
benchers assert tbat the statutes of Gray's 
Inn ignore women so absolutely as to 
leave them no power to admit a woman. 

Commenting on this decision, the Chi- 
cago Legal Neios asks the following per- 
tinent questions: 

Did the House of Lords never make a 
precedent, and if so, could they not have 
made one in this case? In England, wom- 
en may be queens and rule the nation, 
but can not be lawyers. Does it require 
more talent and ability to be a lawyer 
than a queen? j 

Thus we have successes and postpone- 
ments. The successes are permanent, 
the postponements temporary. And all 
the time the tide rises! 

Henry B. Blackwell 



and the furnishings are all paid for, but 
there remains a debt on the building it. 
self, which could easily be paid from the 
regular revenue afforded by dues, etc. t 
but it is precisely this money which the 
club takes pride in devoting to philan. 
thropic work." 
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THEELECTIONIN FEDERATED AUSTRALIA. 

This week the news of most interest to 
suffragists comesfrom Australia. There the 
first national election has just been held, 
and hundreds of thousands of women have 
yoted. The result has been increased ma- 
jorities for the Labor party. This is not | 
surprising, since, in several provinces of 
Australia, where women vote in both local 
and national elections, a conservative up- 
per house composed of wealthy men who 
hold office for life, not chosen by the peo- 
ple nor amenable to them, has persistent- 
ly rejected bills passed by the popular 
branch to enable women to vote in State 
elections also. The result of this first 
national election in which women have 
taken part is encouraging. It indicates 
that woman suffrage has the popular sup- 
port, and that the women themselves are 
in sympathy with the people. 

Hexby B. Blackwell 



A VICTORY FOR MARYLAND WOMEN. 

There has been trouble in the board of 
the Emergency Hospital at Annapolis, 
Md., owing apparently to the refusal of 
au incompetent superintendent to resign, 
despite repeated requests, and to the fact 
that the superintendent was backed up 
by the chief of the medical staff. At the 
recent annual meeting of the Emergency 
Hospital Association, by a vote of more 
than two to one, the radical step was 
taken of electing a board of managers 
consisting of women only. The Annapo- 
lis Evening Capital says: 

"It was a great victory for the women, 
audfar exceeded the hopes of the most 
sanguine. Two tickets were in the field, 
one for a board of men, one for a board of 
women, some of whom were charter mem- 
bers of the Hospital Association, and to 
whose efforts the hospital owes its incep- 
tion. Never has any movement created 
such an interest on the part of the general 
public. Men and women of all creeds and 
all political complexions began filling the 
large City Assembly Rooms longbeforethe 
hour of the meeting, until it is estimated 
between sixand eight hundred had assem- 
bled. . . . The voting was by ballot. As 
the names of the members of the Associa- 
tion were called in alphabetical order, 
they came forward or handed their ballots 
to the clerks, each ballot being deposited 
in a regular glass ballot-box. Daring the 



voting there were several incidents worthy 
of note. One was when Mrs. Lucy Jef- 
fers, mother of State Librarian Anna Bur- 
ton Jeffers, declined to pass her ballot, 
but walked up to the ballot box and de- 
posited it herself. Mrs. Jeffers is an 
elderly lady an«T her interest and the 
stand she took excited the prolonged ap- 
plause of the majority of those present." 
No one seems to have been scandalized 
because women voted, or because Mrs. 
Anna L, Cresap presided over the meet- 
ing. Wherein would it have been any 
more shocking if these same women had 
been voting for the mayor and city coun- 
cil, or even for congressmen and presi- 
dent? 

TO-MORROW. 

In the Land of To-morrow, near the en- 
trance-gate, two newly arrived spirits 
met, and looked each other in the face. 
One of them was a strong and beautiful 
spirit, with shining garments, and a face 
full of clear light; but the other was little 
and pinched and gray, and she trembled 
and cowered as she went. 

"What ails you," asked the first spirit, 
"that you cower thus?" 

"I am afraid!" answered the second. 
"It is all so strange here; I havenohome, 
no friends, and I am alone and fright- 
ened." 

"That is strange!" said the strong spir- 
it. "I never felt so at home before. Ev- 
erything is friendly to my eyes; the very 
trees are as if I had known them always." 
''Let me hold your hand!" said the 
frightened one. "You seem so strong, 
and tread so freely, I shall perhaps not be 
so afraid if I am with you. I was a great 
lady on the earth. I lived in a fine hou se 
and had servants to run and ride forme; 
and jewels and rich dresses, and every- 
thing that heart could desire; yet I had to 
leave them all in haste, and come alone 
to this strange place. It is very terrible! 
Was it so with you?" 

"Nay," said the other. "I came will- 
ingly." 

The frightened spirit clungto the other, 
and peeved in her face. 
• "Tell me!" she cried. "Did we ever 
meet on the earth? Your face is not only 
friendly, it is familiar. It is as if I had 
seen you often, yet none of the noble la- 
dies I knew had such strength »nd grace. 
Who were you, beautiful angel?" 

"I was your washerwoman!" said the 
other. — From the Golden Windoics, by 
Laura E. Richards {Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 

A JURY OF WOMEN. 

For the first time, •utside of the equal 
suffrage States, a jury composed of six 
women sat on a case before Judge Honore, 
in the Juvenile Court of Chicago, on 
Dec. 18. 

The jury passed on a petition to have 




Mary McCann, eight years old, declared a 
delinquent, and placed in an institution. 
The mother of little Mary declared that 
her child had been with her all her life 
and would die if taken away from her. 
The jury sympathized with the mother, 
and returned a verdict that the mother 
and daughter should be sent to Dunning. 
The press reports say: "The verdict 
was concurred in by a jury of six men, in 
order to make it legal." 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 



The Woman's Medical Journal tells 
briefly of a remarkable family of five sis- 
ters. The eldest two, Dr. Sarah J. Braun- 
worth and Dr. Emma L. Braunworth, 
I graduated from the Iowa State University, 
and are practising medicine in Muscatine, 
la. Dr. Anna M. Braunworth graduated 
from the Woman's Medical School, North- 
western University, in 18S6, and has since 
been extensively connected with hospital 
work as interne, superintendent, and first 
assistant, and is now one of the rising 
surgeons of Chicago. Another sister, 
Alice L. Braunworth, is a pharmacist, 
having graduated in Cincinnati in 1892. 
She is in the drug business in Muscatine, 
Iowa. A fifth sister is now pursuing the 
medical course of Rush Medical College, 
the medical department of Chicago Uni- 
versity c 

A Happy New Year to all the friends of 
equal suffrage! 

Mrs. Lillian Brand, of Burke, N. Y., 
has been appointed assistant matron in 
the State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford, N. Y. 

"Domestic Service and the Housekeep- 
| ing of the Twentieth Century," is a sub- 
ject that Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
presenting before women's clubs. 

The oldest woman college graduate in 
Massachusetts, if not in New England, is 
believed to be Dr. Sophronia Fletcher, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who lately celebrated 
her 95th birthday. For thirty years she 
was physician to the wife of Wendell 
Phillips. 

Miss Mary Robinson writes from Nan- 
king, China: "An interesting young girl 
has just entered the girls' boarding school 
at this place. Her father is very much in 
favor of reform, and wishes his daughters 
to have the advantage of a good educa- 
tion. The girl, although only sixteen, is 
already one of the contributors to a mag- 
azine published and edited by Chinese 
women in Shanghai, which takes a stand 
against all such customs as foot-binding, 
infant betrothals, and the seclusion and 
ignorance of Chinese women. She and 
her father represent a large number, daily 
increasing, wko have left behind their 
idolatry and superstition, but have not 
yet become Christians." 
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ANTI- VIVISECTION AGAIN. 

Legislation to regulate vivisection has 
been sought during the last four sessions 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. Last 
year the hearings on the bill were the 
most successful of any hitherto devoted 
to the subject. The friends of the reform 
are also convinced that the sufferings of 
animals in our laboratories have been re- 
duced by the agitation, and are encour- 
aged to persist in their efforts to restrict, 
by law, scientific cruelty. 

The modified bill of 1904 prohibits stu- 
dents and unauthorized persons from per- 
forming painful experiments. It permits 
investigators to continue their work, pro- 
vided they operate on animals under an- 
esthetics, and afterwards put them, if 
painfully mutilated, out of misery. 

The bill in question simply seeks to 
protect all animals under experimentation 
from useless torture, and so will relieve the 
practice of vivisection from the suspicion 
and odium to which it has hitherto been 
exposed. The vivisectors themselves 
should be the first to welcome this legal 
protection to their fair name. 

The petitions for this legislation are 
signed by the Hon. William Claflin, the 
Hon. John D. Long, the Hon. George S. 
Boutwell, the Hon. John Q. A. Brackett, 
ex-governors of the Commonwealth; by 
the Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury, former at- 
torney-general of the Commonwealth; by 
the Hon. Samuel L. Powers, Hon. Fred- 
erick H. Gillett, Hon. Ernest W. Roberts, 
Hon. Charles Q. Tirrell, Hon. William C. 
Lovering, Hon. William S. Greene, Hon. 
George P. Lawrence, and Hon. William 
S. McNary, members of Congress from 
Massachusetts; by William H. Lincoln, 
president of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, James Richard Carter, for many 
years president of the Associated Board 
of Trade; Frank A. Day, of R. L. Day & 
Co.; Edward H. Clement, James Jeffrey 
Roche, editor of the Pilot; Samuel J. El- 
der, Gen. Edgar R. Champlin; by the Very 
Rev. John J. Williams, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Massachusetts; Rev. Drs. 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Withrow and 
Ames of Boston, Wood and Burr of New- 
ton, by the Rev. Dr. Egbert C. Smythe of 
Andover, by Bishop Byrne, Bishop Beav- 
en, Rev. D. Francis H. Rowley, and many 
other eminent divines; by Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps Ward, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
William D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Herbert D. Ward, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
and other distinguished authors; by Profs. 
Bascom and Spring of Williams College; 
by many other representative men, and by 
organizations representing twenty-three 
thousand of the women of Massachusetts. 

This law is not asked for by laymen 
alone. Dr. William P. Wesselhoeft, Dr. 
James B. "Bell, Dr. Lawton S. Brooks, Dr. 
Samuel A. Kimball, Dr. A. L. Kennedy, 
Dr. S. L. Eaton, and Dr. George W. Gal- 
vin are among the original petitioners, 
and eight hundred practising physicians 
from all parts of the Commonwealth were 
among the signers for substantially the 
same bill, last year. W. K. Van Reypen, 
late Surgeon-General of the United States 
Navy, has emphatically endorsed it. It 
is safe to assert that such an array of pe- 
titioners has seldom before appeared be- 



fore any legislative body. Thetextof the 
proposed bill is as follows: 

AN ACT FOR THE FURTHER PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Section 1. No person shall perform on 
any animal any experiment of a nature to 
cause pain to such animal, except subject 
to the restrictions hereby imposed, name- 

iy:- 

(a) Such experiment shall be performed 
only under the authority of the faculty of 
a college or university incorporated under 
the laws of this Commonwealth, and in a 
building and in a part thereof which has 
been previously registered with the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth by the person 
or corporation having control thereof, for 
the practice of animal, experimentation; 
but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prevent the State Board of 
Health from making any experiment de- 
scribed in Section 2 hereof. Such regis- 
tration shall be made and a certificate 
thereof issued in such manner as the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth may from 
time to time by any special or general 
order direct; provided that every legally 
chartered college or university in this 
Commonwealth shall be entitled to regis- 
tration under this act. 

(&) The animal, before the beginning 
and thenceforth during the whole course 
of such experiment shall be sufficiently 
under the influence of a general anaesthetic 
to prevent the animal from feeling pain. 
The substance known as urari or curare, 
shall not, for the purposes of this act, be 
deemed an anaesthetic. 

(c) Every animal subjected to such ex- 
periment, if the pain is likely to continue 
after the effect of the anaesthetic has 
ceased, or if any serious injury has been 
inflicted, shall be killed immediately upon 
the conclusion of the experiment and 
while under the influence of the anaes- 
thetic. 

Section 2/ The inoculation of, or ad- 
ministration of drugs or disease to, any 
animal for any medical or scientific pur- 
pose under the authority of the faculty of 
any college or university incorporated 
under the laws of this Commonwealth, or 
under the authority of the State Board of 
Health, shall not by itselE be deemed an 
experiment to which the restrictions of 
this act apply. 

Section 3. The Governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, shall ap- 
point three inspectors, who shall be known 
as Inspectors of Laboratories, one of 
whom, and not more than one of whom, 
shall be a physician, to serve for a term of 
two years from the date of their respective 
appointments, whose duty it shall be to 
make such visits to the places registered 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, and such investigation of the experi- 
ments therein coaducted, as they may 
deem necessary to ensure the observance 
of the provisions of this act, and to make 
complaint of any violation of the provis- 
ions of this act which shall come to their 
notice, to the district attorney, or to the 
court having jurisdiction thereof, 

Section 4. Any person who performs, 
or assists in performing any experiment 
described in section one herereof, in vio- 
lation of either of the restrictions thereby 
imposed, or who excludes or assists in 



excluding any inspector appointed pursu- 
ant to section three hereof from any 
place registered as herein provided, or 
being in such a place, refuses to disclose 
his true name and residence to any such 
inspector, or violates any other provision 
of this act, shall be punished by impris- 
onment in jail not exceeding one year, or 
by a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 



COL. HIGGINSON AT 80. 

Surrounded by numerous beautiful 
gifts, including flowers, sent him by 
friends, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson was found Dec. 22 by a Boston 
Transcript reporter at his coseyhomein 
Buckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
where the day was spent quietly in the 
company of his family and intimate ac. 
quaintances. 

Congratulations came in the form of 
letters, telegrams, and personal visits. 
As Colonel Higginson stood in the recep- 
tion-room talking to his friends, and sur- 
rounded with an abundance of greenery 
suggestive of the holiday season, he called 
attention to several of the gifts which had 
been sent him, and which will serve to 
remind him that few live to such years of 
usefulness as he. Several of the pres- 
ents, he explained, were received the 
evening before at the rooms of the Colo- 
nial Club, whither he went expecting 
nothing more than the usual meeting of 
the Authors' Club, of which he is the vice- 
president. What was his surprise to 
find that the occasion took on the nature 
of a personal reception to him! Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., Dean George Hodges, 
Professor Miinsterberg and E. H. Clem- 
ent; while poems, with special reference 
to the guest of honor, were contributed by 
Mrs. Howe and Judge Robert Grant 
Colonel Higginson had anticipated that 
Mrs. Howe might ma^e some allusion to 
his birthday, so he had prepared some 
stanzas, which he gave in reply to her 
graceful tribute. 

Then came the Christmas procession. 
It also was filled with pleasant surprises 
for him, as a bevy of girls and young men 
passed before him singing and beariDg as 
gifts a beautiful iron lamp of unique de- 
sign with a shade of Mosaic glass, also an 
exquisite watch andfob,andlastlyalarge 
cake, with the Colonel's initials on the 
top. 

Professor Miinsterberg then read selec- 
tions from what purported to be a new 
German work, in which there was a gen- 
eral reference to American society and 
literature and special reference to Colonel 
Higginson's contributions to American 
letters. It turned out that the professor 
was reading from an unpublished mann- 
script of which he himself was the author; 
and the high opinions of the Colonel 
therein expressed were his own personal 
views. 

Among other gifts on his birthday was 
a beautiful silver cup containing anumber 
of twenty-dollar gold pieces with which 
to purchase books. On the under side. 
was the inscription, "He was a parfait, 
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gentil knighte." This came from the 
Bound Table Club, of which Colonel Hig- 
ginson is president. From Houghton, 
Jjiffiin & Co. there were beautiful pink 
roses, and from Mr. and Mrs. A. Shuman 
an elegant brass clock, with the Inscrip- 
tion, "No, Time, thou shalt not boast 
that I change." While the Colonel was 
chatting, a beautiful basket of pansies aud 
mignonette was brought into the room, 
the gift haying just arrived from Miss 
French (Octave Thanet.) All day pleasant 
reminders kept pouring in, and those who 
came in person had the added pleasure of 
seeing a new large photograph of the 
Colonel, one of the best he ever has had 
taken. The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage .Association sent flowers and a con- 
giatnlatory letter. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Boston 
gave a luncheon in honor of Col. Higgin- 
son's 80th birthday, three days before the 
actnal anniversary. There was a large 
attendance. Rev. Charles F. Dole pre- 
sided, and spoke in praise of Col. Higgin- 
son. The Colonel made a graceful re- 
sponse. Mrs. Watson Lister, secretary of 
the Woman's National Council of Austra- 
lia, was then called upon. She said that 
Col. Higginson's name was well known in -j 
Australia; that the advocates of equal 
suffrage there had printed as leaflets a 
nnmber of extracts from his book, "Com- 
mon Sense about Women," had circulated 
them from one end of Australia to the 
other, and had found them most effective 
literature. Women in Australia now 
have full national suffrage, and are eli- 
gibleto every office, even that of prime 
minister. Mrs. Lister declared that it 
was a great pleasure to her to be present 
at this celebration in honor of Col. Hig- 
ginson, to whose writings Australian 
women owed so much. She said in con- 
clusion: "If Australia has gone ahead of 
America in granting equal suffrage to 
women, America largely furnished the 
impetus and the inspiration." 



rent events, the department will contain 
original poems and stories by Mrs. Gil- 
man, and miscellaneous articles from her 
pen. 

Mrs. Gilman is one of the keenest, most 
suggestive and most original writers of 
our time. Both the people who agree 
with her ideas and those who disagree 
with them like to read her brilliant and 
pungent presentation of her views. Her 
book on "Women and Economics" has 
already been translated into half a dozen 
languages, the latest being Russian. She 
speaks to an ever-widening audience; and 
it is her wish to speak to them through 
the Woman- s Journal 

This generous offer to contribute a de- 
partment each week was made by Mrs. Gil- 
man of her own free will, without solicita- 
tion; and although elsewhere her writings 
command good pay, she proposes to make 
her work for the Journal a free gift, as 
do its other contributors. 



A NEW DEPARTMENT. 



The Boston Woman's Journal offers a 
new department to its readers for the 
coming year. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, for many years past an occasional 
contributor, is to become an associate 
editor, and occupy regular space each 
week. Mrs. Gilman, while a staunch be- 
liver in and supporter of the equal suffrage 
position, holds that the woman's move- 
ment is larger than the suffrage m ovement 
and includes it; and that the very cause 
to which the paper is devoted will be most 
advanced by a more inclusive treatment. 

The Journal is willing to make trial of 
this proposition, and so is Mrs. Gilman; 
therefore our readers may have a year's 
opportunity to consider it. If their sup- 
port warrants a continuance of the arrange- 
ment, we may look forward to a widening 
sphere of usefulness, without in any way 
neglecting the paper's original purpose. 

Mrs. Gilman's department will be en- 
titled "Vital Issues." It will aim to bring 
to women every week a review of the 
main events happening all over the world, 
presented from the point of view in which 
they ought most to appeal to women. In 
addition to this running comment on cur- 



MME. CURIE RECEIVES A NOBEL PRIZE. 

The Norwegian Parliament has distrib- 
uted the annual Nobel prizes for the great- 
est achievements in literature, chemistry, 
physics and medicine, and for the most 
meritorious work on behalf of interna- 
tional arbitration. The prizes amount to 
about $40,000 each. 

The prize for physics is divided between 
Henri Becquerel, of Norway, and M. and 
Mme. Curie, of Paris. Becquerel is the 
discoverer of the Becquerel rays, and M. 
and Mme. Curie the discoverers of radi- 
um. The medical prize goes to Dr. Fin- 
sen, the inventor of the Finsen ray system 
for the cure of lupus, the chemical prize 
to Professor Arrhenius. William R. Cre- 
mer, M. P., publisher of The Arbitrator, 
of London, received the peace prize of 
$39,150. Mr. Cremer is the founder of 
the inter-parliamentary conferences, which 
have met since 1888 in Paris, London, 
Rome, Berne, The Hague, Budapest, Brus- 
sels, and Christiania. He took an active 
part in working for an arbitration treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. In order to promote internation- 
al arbitration he has visited every country 
in Europe, and has come three times to 
the United States. He was made a chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor in 1892. The 
: prize for literature goes to Bjornsterne 
Bjornsen, which is somewhat of a sur- 
: prise, as it was thought that the $40,000 
': would be divided betweeen Bjornsen and 
Ibsen. 

MRS. LIVERMORE'S BIRTHDAY. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on Dec. 19 ob- 
served at her home in Melrose, Mass., the 
completion of her eighty-third year. She 
received congratulations from her chil- 
dren, grandchildren, friends and neigh- 
bors in Melrose early in the day, and every 
post brought quantities of letters of con- 
gratulation from friends at a distance, and 
from various organizations with which 
she has long been intimately identified. 
The Massachusetts W. S. A. sent flowers, 
and there were many greetings from the 
W C. T. U. In the evening the anniver- 
sary was celebrated in a unique manner 
by a wedding. The bride was Miss Ade- 



laide J. Witherington, who has for several 
years acted as Mrs. Livermore's private 
secretary, aiding her in her literary work, 
and accompanying her on lecture trips. 
The groom was Mr. C. William Boynton 
of Wakefield, and the wedding took place 
in Mrs. Livermore's home. Despite her 
advanced age, Mrs. Livermore is very 
active, and took a great interest in the 
wedding. 

Mrs. Livermore lately addressed the 
Newton Centre (Mass.) Woman's Club on 
'■■Women in Current Events." She first gave 
a review of the past, then for the future 
pointed to the work which should be done 
by women towards the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration in 
order that war, ths most terrible of na-- 
tional scourges, might cease. Mrs. Liver- 
more spoke of women's work on school 
boards for the better education of their 
children, and in society for the discour- 
agement of the use of intoxicants at social 
gatherings. In closing, she pleaded for 
the cooperation of men and women in 
public and private work, in society and 
in the home, the woman supplementing 
the work of the man, each equally neces- 
sary to •the other. Mrs. Livermore was 
also guest and speaker at recent meetings 
of the Ladies' Unity Guild of Melrose and 
the West Newton Woman's Educational 
Club. 
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DRESS REFORM IN JAPAN. 



| Her choice of a profession illustrates the 
■■law of cross heredity, inasmuch as her 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, who has , father is j u dge Woodside, of Salem, Mo. 

been travelling through Europe and the . ^^ 

Orient during the past year, was one of j 

the speakers at the recent annual break- I WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 

fast of the Rainy Day Club of New York I — - ,, ooeflH 

City. Mrs. Helmuth carried her club I Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane addressed 
badges with her on her travels, and she i the Political Equality Club of Rochester, 
said that in Japan, where women's clubs , N. Y., at its December meeting, on The 
have just come into vogue, the "rainy . Folly of Minding your Own Business, 
daisies" excited much interest. The or- ; Mrs. Crane claimed that the world has 
ganization struck the Japanese women as progressed mainly through the efforts or 
most desirable. They asked innumerable . the men and women who have had the 
questions about the club and the short t courage to go against what their critics 
skirt and Mrs. Helmuth thinks that it is „ said about minding their own business, 
only a question of time before abbreviated j wom e"n have been elected as 

kimonos will rule ^J^J^J?Z \ ushers for one month by the Society of 
down in Japan and the country will be , WorkeP8 ^ Lutheran Church 



full of "rainy daisies." "The praises of 
the short skirt were sung by many other 
speakers," says the Tribune's account of 
the breakfast, "but no short skirts were 
worn. The rainy day members were in 
their best attire and longest trains, and 
rainy days were only suggested by the 
decorations and souvenirs." 

A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 



Willing Workers i 
of Peace in Baltimore, Md. Should the 
plan be successful, women ushers will be 
a permanent feature. 



Attorney-General Parker, at the request 
of Governor Bates, has given his opinion 
that Massachusetts women have no right 
to participate in the party caucuses for j ~j"~ 
the nomination of candidates for school . -^ -^ 
committee, on the ground that women 
"have no inherent or constitutional right 
to vote," and io so solely under a statute 
which merely authorizes them to vote for 
the committee and nothing more. 

Assuming that the attorney-general's 
view is correct, the law should be amend- 
ed, since the right to help choose the 
school committee is incomplete without 
the right to help select the candidates. 
But we regret this opinion the less, be- 
cause it will compel the women to make 
separate and independent nominations. 
In the case of the Somerville women who 
appealed to the Governor for protection, 
their exclusion from the Republican cau- 
cus resulted in their taking out nomina- 
tion papers and bringing forward Dr. Mc- I odical reports 
"Kechnie as an independent candidate, who 
received a vote almost as large as the 
caucus nominee. 

But what shall we say of the fatuity of 
the party managers who refuse to accept 
the cooperation of legal voters in nomi- 
nating candidates, thus compelling oppo- 
sition and inviting defeat? 

Believing, as we do, that national party 
lines ought not to be maintained in local 
elections, we greatly prefer to see our 
women voters make independent nomina- 
tions for school committee, instead of 
being used to help carry out the plans of 
the ward politicians of either national 
party. Hexrt B. Bl,ackttel,l,. 



JUDGE J. W. KINGMAN. 

Judge J. W. Kingman, of Cedar Falls, 
la., is dead, aged eighty-two. He was as- 
sociate judge of Wyoming under President 
Grant, and a Civil War veteran. He was 
related to the Webster family and studied 
law in Daniel Webster's office. He was a 
life-long advocate of equal suffrage, and 
often testified to its good results in Wyo- 
The body will be taken to Dover, 



ment, and the general betterment of her 
community. 

Connecticut, too, has joined in the aV 
surd crusade against married women in 
the schools. A curious thing is that in 
educational circles what's good for the 
gander is not good for the goose. Inmost 
school systems to-day a male teacher who 
is not married and a female teacher who 
is married are equally under suspicion.— 
Boston Transcript. 

A press dispatch from Tokio says: "The 
publication in the papers here of thelet- 
ter of Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, pres- 
ident of the Association of Spanish. Amer- 
ican War Nurses, offering to Japan the 
services of trained nurses in the event of 
war with Russia, has produced an excel- 
lent impression, and is warmly appreci- 
ated as a mark of the traditional Ameri- 
can friendship for Japan." 

Wilbur Leach has been sentenced in 
Chicago to a fine of $500 and six months 
in jail for defrauding women through the 
\ mails. Under the guise of an organiza. 
| tionknownas the "Modern Supply Club," 
I Leach advertised that he would furnish a 
sewing outfit and material and would pay 
ten cents for each apron made by mem- 
bers of the club. A deposit of §1 was re- 
quired from each of the victims. Leach 
kept the money and neglected to pay for 
the women's work. Women came from 
many parts of the country to testify. 



LODGINGS AT ST. LOUIS. 

The" Humanity Club of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Edwin Harrison president* is taking 
the lead in a movement to provide satis- 
factory lodging places for the working 
girls and women who will visit the 
World's Fair next year. It is planned 
to make a personal canvass of the city, 
and list the lodgings that can be promised 
in either . the homes or public lodging- 
houses. The reputation of the place list- 
ed mnst be above reproach, and to see 
that it remains so throughout the Fair, 
investigators will be appointed to look 
after this part of the work and make peri- 



WOMEN LAWYERS. 

A new law firm in St. Louis, Mo., has 
for members Miss Daisy D. Barbee and 
Miss Gratia E. Woodside. Miss Barbee 
has gained considerable prominence dur- 
ing her several years of practice in St. 



The Woman's Building at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was formally opened a 
few days ago. Eighty women students 
make their home in this new building. 

The well-known "Bybury Book," by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common sense, is now for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Miss Mary A. Haley, a teacher promi- 
nent in the schools of Somerville, Mass., 
has written a book entitled '-The Story of 
Somerville," which is to be published 
soon. , Miss Haley has done much orig- 
inal work among historical records in the 
preparation of her book, and particularly 
in the history of the schools. 

Miss Lavinia Egan, of Shreveport, La. ' 
has just been elected Secretary of the ! 
B >ard i-f Lady Managers of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, to succeed Mrs. | 
Ha ger of Ai kansas, resigned. Miss Egau i 



Louis, and has handled cases of many ■ will reside in St. Louis, receiving a salary 
kinds with success. Miss Woodside is a re- . of .$150 a month. She has been active in 
cent graduate of the Columbia Law School, j the work of women's clubs, town improve- 



FREE RUSSIA, 

A Monthly Paper Published in London, 

The organ of "The Friends of Russian 
Freedom," edited by F. Y. Yolkhoysky 
and J. F. Green. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing regime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia's 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
"■Free Russia" contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom — if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory,' 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George E>nnan and Francis J. Garrison, 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of "Free Russia." The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 
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THE CLAM AND THE LARK. 

BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAI*. 

"I am happy," said the clam, 
"lean suck! 
Sitting softly, sinking slowly 

In the muck. 
I am very fat and well — 
Nothing hurts me — see my shell! 

Nothing worries me at all ; 

Simple is the world, and small ; 
And I've not a thing to do 
Save to let the dirt run through. 

Other people seek and strive — 

I am glad to be alive. 
They'd have dinner free and fine 
Had they simple tastes like mine. 

There's no end of pleasant muck — 

lean suck." 

"I am happy," said the lark, 
"lean sing! 
Rising swiftly, rising strongly 

On the wing. 
Thank the Lord for food and rest, 
For the safe and dainty nest, 

For the little brood below ' 

And sweet wife who loves me so! 
Thank him more that I can see, 
Bevond all that comes to me, 

Flower-gemmed earth so warmand fair, 

The gold sunshine and blue air! 
Thank him most for heights unending 
And the glory of ascending! 

Thank the Lord for power of wing 

And power to sing !" 

— Woman's Journal. 

GOV. BATES FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Governor John L. Bates of Massachu- 
setts, in his annual address to the Legisla- 
ture, just issued, recommends the exten- 
sion of municipal suffrage to women. He 
says: 

Notwithstanding the continuous and 
various efforts of public-spirited men to 
solve the problems or government which 
are constantly being presented, there is 
much that is unsatisfactory, and new evils 
from time to time become only too appar- 
ent in our system. Perfection is not to be 
expected, but we should not relax any 
efforts to that end. It has seemed to some 
that prejudice, or at least a too rigid con- 
servatism, inherited from prior and ad- 
mittedly less advanced generations, causes 
us to persist in a one-sided form of gov- 
ernment, administered only to the extent 
of man's wisdom, and deliberately refus- 
ing to avail ourselves of the benefits to be 
derived from the fine intuition, the sensi- 
tive conscience, and the different, but 
brilliant, intellect of woman. Many of 



: ler, Ames and Greenbalge, have directed 
the attention of the General Court to this 
subject and earnestly advocated the grant- 
ing of the suffrage to women. 

They receive the benefits of our educa- 
tional system. They outnumber the 
young men in all our schools, colleges 
and universities. Equally with men do 
they pay their taxes, and they are held 
equally accountable for infractions of the 
law. They are equally interested in the 
economic and efficient management of 
civic affairs. They should have the same 
right as men, if they so desire, to vote for 
those who are to represent them in that 
management — and that, too, irrespective 
of the question whether other women 
similarly situated desire to exercise that 
right. 

I respect that conservative feeling enter- 
taiued by many, who, while not convinced 
either as to the benefit or harm that would 
result from a complete extension of the 
suffrage to women, fear the consequences 
involved therein, and therefore object to 
the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment, with its practically permanent set- 
tlement of the question. But that there 
are subjects on which the women should 
have the right to vote has been recognized 
for years in the granting to them of that 
right in the elections of school boards, 
: . and it cannot be said that in its exercise 
they have not shown equal wisdom with 
the men. 

I therefore recommend that you grant 
to women the right to vote for municipal 
officers. If, after trial, the results are not 
satisfactory, the Legislature can repeal 
the law; and in this connection I call your 
attention further to the fact that the 
municipal governments of Great Britain, 
where women, although not eligible to 
office, have the right to vote under certain 
condition*, do not suffer by comparison 
with the. municipal governments of Am- 
erica. 

"WOMAN'S WORK" IN BERMUDA. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who has 
just visited Bermuda, gives in the Wo- 
man's Journal this week some interesting 
. notes of her observations there. She says: 



A beautiful cluster of green islands set 
in the clearest of blue seas; charming 
white houses of concrete and coral rock; 
and I, wandering about, chance upon a 
"Woman's Work" Exchange. 

Intelligence and good will shine from 
the eyes of the middle-aged woman who 
is in charge, so I rest awhile, examine the 
stock, ask questions. 

I ask about working women here. Are 
there any — except house-servants? No, 
the good lady tells me. There is no class 
of working women; there is, one might 
say, no poverty in Bermuda; no problem 
of poor classes, that is. Indeed, she adds 
sadly, and lowering her voice, those who 
feel it most are the ladies. She shows me 
the pretty things; beautiful work, much 
of it; some excellent water colors in par- 
ticular; and I sigh as I regard it. 

Below, along the water front, in a poorer 
shop I had seen in the window "Boer 



SSaSa'^SKJ^-i.'SS' I Toys-things made by the Boer prison 



ers, many of whom are still here. I 
thought of those big brave men, and then 
looked at the absurd little, gimcracks 
which seemed to be all they could make 
under their restricted conditions. Free 
men, skilled, educated, trained to a trade, 
do not have to whittle wooden napkin- 
rings. 

There is a pathetic comparison between 
the products of the exiled prisoners and 
the impoverished ladies. The ladies are 
not exiles, perhaps, or if they are just 
that — being unable to get home — it does 
not affect their work; for the exhibit of 
the most indigenous of woman's ex- 
changes is of the same superfluous pretti- 
ness, futile little side shows compared to 
the real work of the world. 

In a sense they are all exiles, being shut 
out from that world, the real living prac- 
tical business world; and similarly they 
are all prisoners. The hopeless life im- 
prisonment of ladies behind the barriers 
of prejudice and mountain walls of an- 
cient falsehood, is as absolute as that of 
any victim languishing in the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

They are taught from infancy that a 
lady, however valuable as an ornament 
or gage tfamour, should on no ac- 
count be of use. As the world lives by 
the exchange of services, real services of a 
highly specialized sort, it has no openings 
for the amiably ornamental- So when the 
lady— temporarily "embarrassed" or final- 
ly "reduced" — puts out her little hands 
to help herself, she has nothing to offer 
but these dainty extras, and no one wants 
them except her fellow-ladies. They do 
not want them much — but they want to 
help a lady in distress. A delicate rari- 
fied charity. A highly refined and round- 
about way of concealing the deeds of the 
kindly left hand from the knowledge of 

I 1 the futile right. 
Something of the difference in economic 
■ development between men and women 
I may be learned by comparing these wo- 
■ man's exchanges, wherever they may be, 
with their pathos, their patience, their all 
unfounded pride, with man's exchange — 
the market of the world. 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Yamei Kin, the first Chinese woman 
to take a medical degree in America, is 
revisiting this country, and has lately ad- 
dressed the New England Women's Club, 
the Twentieth Century Club, and a num- 
ber of other organizations in Boston, 
arousing much interest. She speaks clear 
and beautiful English, and is well in- 
formed as to Chinese affairs. It is a nov- 
elty to hear the condition of women in 
China described by a patriotic Chinese 
woman, who gives the brightest side of 
the picture, instead of the darkest, that 
is usually presented by missionaries and 
returned travellers. . 
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THE HOME OF TO-MORROW. 

Facts change faster than our ideas, far 
faster than our feelings. 

This is most true in those matters 
wherein we think little and feel much, 
and therefore it is that the swift cumula- 
tive forward movement in the homes and 
home life of our times is so little ob- 
served, so little understood where it is 
observed, and so little liked where it is 
understood. 

Yet any student of present-day ques- 
tions, if broadly conversant with the facts, 
must be impressed with the wide uneasi- 
ness, the stir and noise and discontent in 
that once so quiet life-centre, the home. 
A life-centre it is, and one of supreme ne- 
cessity to human living. And it should 
be quiet, it should be above all a place of 
rest. The more swift and varied the steps 
of world-life, the more perfect should be 
the peace and comfort of home-life. This 
is surely true; but it is also true that the 
home is part of the world, and if the 
world is moving the home must move, 
too. Here we have the cause of all this 
trouble in the home-life of to-day; the 
world rushes on, it grows, it changes, it 
has moved forward with all its blended 
good and ill into this, our Twentieth Cen- 
tury of Christian life, but the home has 
not kept pace with it, the home is lagging 
behind, far, far behind. In many cases it 
dates from several centuries B. C. 

Now we know how wearing it is to have 
our homes too far from our places of busi- 
ness. A home in the country is sweet, 
restful, and wholesome when you get to 
it, but the life of the commuter is by no 
means such. 

This remoteness is well known to us as a 
question of space, but we have not thought 
that it was also an important question 
of time; that for a man to come from a 
twentieth-century office back to a tenth- 
century home is a strain to the nerves; 
and that for a woman born and educated 
in the twentieth century to be immured 
for life iE an institution proper to the 
tenth century is also a strain on the nerves 
— and worse. What, then, is the line of 
progress proper to the home? Among 
the changes that are already forced upon 
us, and, those crying for adoption, 
which lead forward to greater peace and 
comfort? In what way must our homes 
differ from those of the past in order to 
be harmonious with the time we live in? 

We must, while recognizing the home 
as infinitely dear and absolutely necessary 
to the family, also recognize it as a vital 
part of society; and society is in rapid 
evolution. Basing ourselves firmly on the 
essential facts of home life, of family life.; 
holding fast to every principle of essential 
good in that life; we should be willing to 
open a free field of study and discussion 
to the investigators in this department, 
and in especial to encourage such lines of 
observation and suggestion as lead on- 
ward in accordance with the orderly laws 
of social progress. 

There are the Hues of mechanical im- 
provement, of sanitary improvement, of 
artistic improvement, and of ethical im- 
provement, all spread wide before us; and 
we shall find that there is no home so 
crowded, in our densest city, but that has 



still one large, unoccupied room— the 
room for improvement. 

Thehome circle of to-day consists too 
often of a man overworked in the effort to 
maintain his family in the style they de- 
mand; of a woman overworked in the 
effort to take care of the family in the 
manner they demand; of children con- 
strained and coerced to the supposed ne- 
cessities of the home, or else rudely inter- 
fering with it; and of servants— no word 
need be said as to the discord here. 

The home circle should show us these 
things: A man finding complete rest and 
comfort iu a home well within his means; 
a woman— mirabile dictu!— finding in her 
home complete rest and comfort, too; and 
children understood and provided for, 
happy, healthy, and harmonious, so as to 
become, in this wonderful new century, 
actually desirable tenants! 

To ends like these, to the maintenance 
of all that is truly good in the past, and 
to the advocacy of all that is safely good 
in the future, we should fearlessly study 
all sides of the domestic questions of to- 
day, in hopes of soqn attaining the better 
homes of to-morrow. — Charlotte Perkins 
Oilman in Woman's Journal. 

MRS. HAWLEY ON COLORADO WOMEN. 

Airs. Antoinette A. Hawley, president 
of the Colorado W. C. T. U., writes in 
the Union Signal of Dec. 31: 

When I read Miss McCracken's suffrage 
article in a recent number of the Outlook, 
I had a vision of Dr. Lyman Abbott in 
the background with the immortal for- 
mula of Dickens's famous old soldier on 
his lips, "Oldgirl, give 'em my opinions;" 
and she did. 

I apologize for seeming to intimate that 
Miss McCracken is an "old girl." Not so; 
she is a small, sweet, gentle bit of human- 
ity, whom the ladies here find it impossi- 
ble to associate with the absurd state- 
ments given to the world over her signa- 
ture. A prominent lawyer of Denver, 
who had unequalled opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with our critic, and who is not 
even a brother-in-law of the W. C. T. U., 
said to me: "She must have made that 
article up out of whole cloth because she 
didn't want to lose her job." 

People who depend on their imagina- 
tions for their facts ought not to be taken 
seriously, but unfortunately, fiction that 
poses as truth finds ready credence when 
it deals, as in this case, with matters of 
sentiment. 

However, at the risk of appearing cruel, 
I am impelled to shatter the telling baby 
story on page 742 of the Outlook, because 
the two ladies who were with Miss Mc- 
Cracken every moment during the visit to 
, the Orphans' Home (a delightful institu- 
tion, supported wholly by Denver's noble 
women) both agree in saying that the 
whole thing is a fabrication. Concerning 
the absurd incident of the "ticket agent," 
the most enthusiastic advocate of the bal- 
lot would never be so silly as to imagine 
that by its use she could revenge herself 
for the rudeness of an employee at the 
Union Depot. 

This young lady was here only three 
', weeks, visiting only three points in that 



time, but making her longest stay in Den. 
ver, because she found it "such a fosci- 
nating city," where "you women do go 
much," as she said. 

The hospitable doors of our loveliest 
homes opened wide to her. She went to 
the Woman's Club, and met there the 
women who last year planned the ciis- 
bursement of nearly $29,000 in its various ' 
philanthropies, and after a day spent in 
informal interviews of this sort, she ga?e 
herself away by saying to her charming 
hostess: "But where shall I meet the 
suffragists?" 

"Why, you have been meeting them all 
day," was the reply. Evidently at that 
time her eyes had not been opened to see 
that our "ideals were lowered," our "per- 
ceptions of right and wrong dulled," and 
that we had "hurt ourselves cruelly with 
the ballot," "weakened our personal dig. 
nity," "blunted our sense of taste," eta 

"But is there no place where they 
meet?" she inquired. "There is in Bos- 
ton, and they are so peculiar." 

"Am I peculiar?" said the beautiful 
and gracious woman who was entertain- 
ing her. "Certainly not," was the reply. 
"Well, surely," said the lady, "it must be 
evident to you that I am just as peculiar, 
and no more so, than these other ladies 
you have met." 

The fact is, as Mrs. Helen Campbell has 
said: "The best women of Colorado are 
everywhere the most interested and 
active." She gave as an example one 
"charming, sweet voiced woman whom 
everybody liked, devoting herself to house- 
to-house visitation among foreign women, 
holding classes for them and explaining 
the meaning of the vote." 

Ex-Governor Adams said recently: "Our 
experiment has brought good to man and 
no harm to woman. The sweetness of 
woman has not been lost, her character 
has not been tainted, her nature not 
changed. There are only six women in 
the penitentiary and 600 men." 

President Slocum of Colorado College 
asserts that the charges that the ballot has ; 
injured woman's character are not only 
untrue, but too absurd for serious discus- 
sion. He adds: "Woman suffrage has 
brought a great infusion of conscience 
into public affairs." 

I myself have been a voting woman for 
ten years, and I have travelled over Colo- 
rado from end to end of its vast domain, 
whereon New England and New York 
might lie down . comfortably together. 
Because of my work, I have been a guest 
in its homes, in mining camp and me. 
tropolis, in farmhouse and palace; and I 
affirm that the ballot has strengthened 
immeasurably our "personal dignity," 
that it has sharpened our "perceptions of 
right and wrong" and given us higher 
"ideals" and loftier standards of civic 
duty, making us better wives and mothers, 
and more intelligent and helpful home- 
makers. One woman said: "Now I pot 
i the children to bed, and go with my hus* ■ 
band to a political meeting, and he comes 
home with me, and I know he is all 
right." It is God's plan: 

"Two heads in counsel, two beside to 

hearth, 
Two i n the tangled business of the world.'' 

And men and women are slowly falling ( 
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into line. Another absurd phase of Miss I 
McCracken's creed is the assumption I 
that Colorado women are * a distinct 



Most of us are Eastern and Southern 
women, and while our matchless climate 
can be credited with a host of good things, 
it does not prof ess to change a gossip into 
a saint, a slattern into a good house- 
keeper, or an ambitious, designing woman 
into the HuCracken type, for instance. It 
is well also to disabuse ourselves of any 
notion that the mere possession of an 
Australian ballot has any sanctifying pow- 
er in itself. We bring to the exercise of 
civic functions the sum of our traditions, 
experiences, ideals; and the woman who 
in New York would pull wires to secure 
the presidency of a club, of a church soci- 
ety, or even a W. C. T. U., would use the 
same methods to secure political ends in 
Colorado. The insinuation that women 
in any large numbers are office-seekers is 
utterly false. In the ten years that I have 
held a ballot, I have never been asked by 
any woman for my vote, and I utterly deny 
that "the ballot is the subject of unceas- 
ing discussion among women in this 
.State." For four years I have had the 
honor to preside over a body in annual 
conventions numbering from one to two 
hundred women, women of all shades of 
religious and political affiliations, women 
as true and noble and brave as live any- 
where, and during tbat time it is a joy to 
remember that I have never heard one 
factious word. For years a member of the 
great Woman's Club of Denver, I am 
equally certain that I have never known 
of a "heated" or "rasping" political dis- 
cussion among its women, and I never 
expect to. 

The scandalous imputation that poor 
people are "worked" through our chari- 
ties for votes would not be credited for a 
moment here, where the beautiful philan- 
thropies of our sweet -spirited women 
merit and receive the most touching evi- 
dences of loving appreciation. 

I have purposely avoided allusion to 
what has been accomplished by the bal- 
lot in the hands of women in Colorado, 
because what little point there is in the 
article under discussion refers wholly to 
what may be called the reflex influence 
of the ballot upon woman herself; but 
I am sure that all over the State of 
which Denver is but a small part, the 
women have helped the cause of good 
government, and have worked for what 
they believed to be the best interests of 
the community.. 

GIRLS* WILD OATS. 

Anew problem has arisen in many fam- 
ilies of late— how to deal with the earnest, 
sanguine girl who longs for a career. 

This career is usually of an artistic na- 
ture, literature, music, or the drama; few 
young women are consumed with ambi- 
tion to go into business; still fewer wish 
to labor with their hands. 

In some cases, however, the working 
impulse is so strong that they are willing 
to do almost any work, so that they may 
get out — be free — and use their power. 
Loving parents usually refuse this demand 
intoto. They have many reasons, some 



worth considering and some not; but be- 
hind all prejudice and tradition lies the 
conviction that marrta^ and motherhood 
are the best "career" tui any woman, and 
that the girl will probably miss these if 
allowed to go to work independently in 
early life. 

On this very ground they should recon- 
sider their, judgment. It is true that mar- 
riage and motherhood should belong to 
every woman unless she is debarred by 
some radical unfitness: but a \i'\- m _ with 
this strong k^i-I: Tj|-^ impulse is far likelier 
to come to her woman's heritage in due 
season if she is allowed to "sow her wild 
oats" first. It will often prove but a 
light crop, quickly sown and harvested 
without too much difficulty. 

Few young girls are geniuses— if they 
are, woe to the hand that checks them! 
Few of them would care to carry on the 
much desired business or handicraft all 
the long years of a lifetime. This healthy 
desire to work in largo modern lines is 
new to women yet, and rather transient. 
Let it work out freely and be satisfied, 
the younger the better. 

A healthy, well-educated girl will be 
none the worse for a year or two among 
strangers, alone, dependent on herself. 

If hers be really a special calling; if she 
develops unusual power in her posi- 
tion, this proves how unwise it would 
have been to check the impulse. But in 
most cases the year or two would be quite 
enough, and the girl be more than willing 
to return to the old home shelter or ac- 
cept a new one. 

The fulfillment of her strong desire for 
free human work will leave her satisfied 
as she could never have been without the 
trial. Satisfied that such a life is not for 
her and that she is better off in the old 
lines; or satisfied that it is her life and 
worth the keeping. Then, going on in 
her proper work, her marriage will take 
place duly with some one who loves her, 
profession and all; and there will be no 
morbid "might have beens" to haunt her 
if some little domestic jars occur. She 
will know work and marriage both, and 
value them highly. 

The sifting processes of freedom and 
experience are necessary to us all. Girls 
should have their "wander jehr" and profit 
by it. If they come back, meeker and 
more content, no harm is done. 

If they prove nobly useful to the world, 
and carry on a broader life, marriage and 
all, great good is done. 

Let the girls go— they have a right to 
t r y. — Charlotte Perkins Gilman in Wo- 
man'' s Journal. 

WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Margaret Buchanan Sullivan, wife 
of Alexander Sullivan of the Chicago bar, 
who has just passed away, was one of the 
most brilliant women journalists of 
America, 

She was born in Ireland, and came to 
America when an infant. Her youth was 
passed in Detroit, where she taught 
school after graduating from the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. After her marriage 
to Alexander Sullivan she moved to Chi- 
cago in 1872 and began her newspaper 
work there on the staff of the old Evening 
Post. When the Post suspended publica- 



tion, she joined the editorial staff of the 
Times. From 1S73 to 1SS3, she wrote 
leading editorials for that paper: Later 
she became a member of the staff of the 
Times- Herald, while that paper was under 
the management of H. H. E"ohlsaat. 
While engaged there she received the 
largest salary, it is said, ever paid a wom- 
an as editorial writer. Since 1S93 she has 
written for the Chronicle. 

The editorials of Mis. Sullivan attracted 
widespread attention. Such veteran 
] i.irnalists as Charles A. Dana, Henry 
WaU*fr j \iii. Whitelaw Ktfd and others 
paid glowing tribute to her ability. Her 
articles were models of style, and showed 
a comprehensive grasp of every subject 
about which she wrote. Her versatility 
and virility were remarkable. She was 
equally at home in political science, soci- 
ology, finance, art and literature, Nature 
gave Mrs. Sullivan rare capacity. Al- 
ways a student, she stored her mind with 
the b.est that books offer. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sullivan's greatest tri- 
umph was won when she went to Paris in 
1SS9 as correspondent of the Associated 
Press at the Exposition Universelle. Up 
to that time no woman had ever been ac- 
corded official recognition as a journalist 
by the French government. She arrived 
in Paris a month before the opening, and 
laid her credentials before Prime Minister 
Tirard. 

He received her cordially, but as to 
admitting her to the opening ceremony — 
it was impossible.- "Mrs. Sullivan is a 
lady." Mrs. Sullivan modestly assented, 
adding archly, "and is confident of finding 
the first minister of France a*gentleman." 

M. Tirard pointed out that there were 
but 1,500 seats under the dome of the 
Fine Arts Building, where the cere- 
monies were to be held, and that there 
already were 3,000 applicants. 

"Will it not be enongh to report the 
ceremonial a day later?" he asked. 

"M. Minister," was the instant reply, 
"there is no 'day later' in American jour- 
nalism." 

Finally the question was placed before 
President Carnot, Mrs. Sullivan appearing 
to argue the matter. The president was 
in a quandary. 

"The French Republic," he said, "has 
never given official recognition to a lady." 

"Your Excellency," replied Mrs. Sulli- 
van, "it is time the French Republic cre- 
ated a precedent." 

The remark seemed to impress the 
president, and the order went forth that 
Mrs. Sullivan was to be admitted to the 
ceremonials, and thenceforth afforded 
every courtesy. 

Her funeral services at the Cathedral of 
the Holy Name in Chicago were attended 
by over 1,000 persons. 



Governor Bates of Massachusetts, in 
recommending woman suffrage in his 
message to the Legislature, has followed 
in the steps not only of a long line of 
Governors of Massachusetts — Claflin, 
Washburn, Talbot, Butler, Long, Ames, 

1 and Greenhalge — but also in the footsteps 
of Theodore Roosevelt, who recommend- 
ed woman suffrage in his message to the 
Legislature when Governor of New York, 
thereby creating a great crackling among 

! the dry bones of conservatism. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS IN BOHEMIA. 

Mrs. Josefa Humpal-Zeman, formerly of 
Hull House, Chicago, and* a well-known 
clubwoman in that city, has just returned 
from two years spent in Europe, where 
she studied sociological conditions, and 
the school systems of various countries. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: "Mrs. 
Humpal-Zeman is a Bohemian, and is 
proud of the fact that the first social set- 
tlement was started in her native land as 
far back as 1860. The wife of a famous 
labor authority and leader established and 
still supports this social centre, with the 
aid of a board of trustees. The woman's 
club also flourishes in Bohemia, one pio- 
neer organization bearing the name of 
'The American Woman's Club,' the 
founders hoping that its members would 
increase^in progressive spirit. A very up 
to-date club has just been founded, after 
the plan of the Chicago Woman's Club, 
though on a much smaller scale. "Mrs. 
Humpal-Zeman took with her to Europe 
photographs of many of the largest club- 
nouses in the United States, and she re- 
ports that not only women, but men 
everywhere, showed the deepest interest 
in them. European men were delighted 
to find that Mrs. Humpal Zeman, for all j 
her club affiliations, still wore lace gowns 
and arranged her hair becomingly. 'Their 
own women,' said the returned traveller, 
'frequently become very masculine when 
they take to letters or to learning. It is 
difficult for Europeans to realize how it is 
that American women sustain successful 
and pleasant family relations, yet still 
have outside work that calls for much 
time and effort.'" 



stituents came in from the farms to pay 
their respects and assure themselves that 
the plain people were still having proper 
representation. 

"The twenty-five pounds of horehound 
candy that was purchased for the Senate 
and pa*d for out of the contingent fund 
last year was doubtless intended to keep 
some of the younger members still while 
the older and more experienced statesmen 
were solemnly discussing matters of great 
pith and moment. 

"Perhaps the greatest service rendered 
to our statesmen by the contingent fund 
was in connection with the barber-shop 
and the toilet. The report shows that the 
government paid £40 for a 'Piffard appar- 
atus for static electric machine to be used 
in the Senate barbershop'; that the peo- 
ple purchased for their Senators 109 
pounds of sponges, liberal supplies of 
combs, hair-brushes, attar of roses, oil of 
bergamot, glycerine, hair tonic, bay rum, 
vaseline, dandruff cures, cologne and 
soap, not to mention 6,000 quinine tab- 
lets, saveral electric stoves, and $6,000 
-worth of mineral waters." 

Just suppose that bills of this kind had 
been run up by the women members of 
the Legislature in Colorado and Idaho! 
Would not the comic papers from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific have made merry over 
it, and would not Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
all the other opponents of equal rights for 
women have pointed to it as illustrating 
in a glaring manner the unfitness of wom- 
en for public life? But, with these crit- 
ics, sauce for the goose is never sauce for 
the gander. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 



it has been the privilege of many of us to 
carry on philanthropic work in Colorado 
for a long time, and we search our mem- 
ories in vain for those of whom anyone 
could justly say that she 'worked for 
votes' or for any 'ulterior object' through 
the service she rendered. That this evil 

1 is so widespread in Colorado, can hardly 
be accepted on the strength of the cases 
cited during so brief a study of the Bitua- 
tion, especially since a mass of testimony 
to the contrary can be quoted from cler- 
gymen and teachers, whose business, year 
in and year out, is to note moral condi- 
tions . . . The women in the country 
districts, as a rule, have, by the use of the 
ballot, forced opposing political parties 
to put cleaner men on their tickets for 
local offices, and have very often caused 
the election of the better man, irrespec- 
tive of party. They have added to their 
dignity of life by their use of the ballot. 
They are conscientious, and have gained 

; rather than lost in perceptions of right 
and wrong." — Woman's Journal, 



The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, founded fifty years ago by 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, will celebrate its 
semi centennial on Jan. 16, at the Waldorf, 
at 8.15. There will be addresses by Dr. 
William A. Welch, of Johns Hopkins 
University, President M. Cary Thomas, 
of Bryn Mawr College, and Dr. Annie S. 
Daniel, and a paper by Dr. Emily Black- 
well. 



t:-*-— i Tlie Woman'fct Journal, 



UNCLE SAM'S QUEER EXPENSES. 

Things are constantly going on among 
politicians which, if done by women, 
would be quoted far and wide as conclu- 
sive proof of women's unfitness for the 
ballot. The Chicago Be cord -Herald says: 

u The official report of the secretary of 
the United States Senate is a document 
that ordinarily receives little attention 
from the public, yet it is well worthy of 
careful perusal. The items charged up 
aga"nst the government in the 'contingent 
account' are among the interesting and 
diverting bits of humor that may be 
perused, even in these days of busy hu- 
morists. 

"We find, for instance, that the people 
have been compelled duriug the past year 
to pay for 'one oak refrigerator and pan 
for committee on woman suffrage,' which 
would indicate that when the committee 
on woman suffrage meets there is such a 
hot time that cooling waters and things 
right from the refrigerator become abso- 
lutely necessary. What the pan was for 
may only be guessed. It may have been a 
warming-pan intended for the use of sen- 
ators with cold feet. In these matters of 
state it is not uncommon for extremes to 
meet. The contingent fund shows also 
that the government has been called upon 
to pay for '260 tons of best timothy hay 
for use of United States Senate.' This 
doubtless was used by the members of j 
the most dignified body on earth to stick 
in their hair and to chew when their con- 



COLORADO WOMEN'S VOTE. 

Miss Elizabeth McCracken is coming in 
for merited retribution for some of the 
misstatements in her recent attack upon 
Colorado women. Mrs. Antoinette A. Haw- 
ley, president of the Colorado State W. C. 
T. U., says of the somewh^c. improbable 
"baby story" told by Miss Mc-Cracken on 
Page 742 of the Outlook: "The two ladies 
who were with Miss McCracken every 
moment during her visit to the Or^i !i*.-m"" 
Home, both agree that the whole thing is 
a fabrication." Ittte* It -.L7i s.r k r- :i asserted 
that the ballot had lessened women's dig- 
nity, blunted their perceptions of right 
and wrong, lowered their ideals, etc. 
Mrs. Hawley says: 

I have travelled over Colorado from end 
to end of its vast domain, whereon New 
England and New York might lie down 
comfortably together. Because of my 
work, I have been a guest in its homes, in 
mining camp and metropolis, in farm- 
house and palace, and I affirm that the 
ballot has strengthened immeasurably our 
"personal dignity," that it has sharpened 
our "perceptions of right and wrong" and 
given us higher "ideals" and loftier 
standards of civic duty, making us better 
wives and mothers, and more intelligent 
and helpful home-makers. ' 

Mrs. Mary W. Slocum, wife of President 
Slocum of Colorado College, after men- 
tioning that she has lived in Colorado for 
more years than Miss McCracken spent 
days there, says of her accusation that the 
women of that State do charitable work 
to get votes: "Side by side with women 
of every creed and of every political party, 
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CORNELL UNFAIR TO WOMEN. 

President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College, in her address at the re- 
cent semi centennial of the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children, said: 
"In view of the trend of modern opinion 
and usage, it seems incredible that in the 
great city of New York, no woman can 
obtain the first two . years of a regular 
medical training without leaving her na- 
tive city and residing at great additional 
expense in Ithaca, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, or elsewhere." Cornell University, 
which is coeducational, has a small medi- 
cal school at Ithaca, and a large one in 
New York City. The Cornell authorities 
allow male students of medicine to take 
the first two years of their course either 
in Ithaca or in New York, at their option, 
but compel all the women students to 
take their first two years at Ithaca. As 
Cornell is bound by its charter to give 
women equal advantages, this discrimina- 
tion against them is probably illegal, and 
several prominent persons have suggested 
that if a resolute and concerted demand 
for admission to take the first two years 
of the course in New York were made by 
a few women, it would probably have to 
be granted. The main reason of the Cor- 
nell authorities for inflicting the present 
added expense and hardship upon New 
York girls who wish to study medicine is 
understood to be their desire to attract to 
tbe Cornell medical school in New York 
such young men as are prejudiced against 
studying with women. It is to be hoped 
that the legality of their action will be 
brought to a test. 

PEOGEESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Seventy years ago women could not vote 
anywhere, except to a very limited extent 
in Sweden and a few other places in the 
Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to widows. In 1S50, Ontario gave it to 
women both married and single. In 1861, 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1S67, 
New South Wales gave women municipal 
suffrage. In 1S69, England gave munici- 
pal suffrage to single women and widows, 
Victoria gave it to women both married 
and single, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 



granted in 1S75 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1S76 by Colorado, in 1S77 by New 
Zealand, in 1S78 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1S79 by Massachusetts, in 1S80 
by New York and Vermont. In 1SS0, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. ■ 

In 1S81, municipal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the single women and widnws of 
Scotland. Nebraska gave women school 
suffrage in 1S83, Ontario and Tasmania 
gave them municipal suffrage in 1SS4, and 
Wisconsin gave them school suffrage in 
1885. In 1SS6, municipal suffrage was 
given in New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick. 

In 1SS7, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey. In the same year, Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1S8S, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the : 
Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 18S9, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1S91, school suffrage was granted in Illi- 
nois. In 1S93, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, bond 
suffrage in Iowa, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both mar- 
ried and single. In 1895, full suffrage 
was granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full 
suffrage was granted in Utah and Idaho. 
In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees; Delaware gave school suffrage 
to taxpaying women; France gave women 
engaged in commerce the right to vote for 
judges of the tribunals of commerce, and 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted to 
the taxpayers. In 1900, West Australia 
granted full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave taxpaying 
women in all the towns and villages of the 
State the right to vote on questions of 
local taxation, Norway gave them munici- 
pal suffrage, and the Kansas Legislature 
voted down almost unanimously, and 
"amid a ripple of amusement," a proposal 
1 to repeal municipal suffrage. 

In 1902, full national suffrage was grant- 
ed to all the women of federated Austra- 
lia, and State suffrage to the women of 
New South Wales. 

In 1903, bond suffrage was granted to 
the womeu of Kansas, and full suffrage to 
the womeu of Tasmania. 

Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much more unpopular than it is now, 




somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Haven if 
it were true that he had been speaking at 
a suffrage meeting. 

"Yes," answered the Bishop. "I don't 
want to fall in at the rear of this reform; 
I mean to march with the procession!" 

There can be no doubt as to which way 
the procession is moving. 



MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

Mrs. A. Watson Lister, secretary of 
the Woman's National Council of Austra- 
lia, was questioned at the last Fortnightly 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation as to the practical working of 
the municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties—railroads, telephones, etc. She said 
that Australia has not had a serious rail- 
road accident for more than twenty years. 
The price of a telephone is $25 per year to 
an ordinary citizen, $50 per year to a pro- 
fessional man. A three-minutes' conver- 
sation by telephone with any place within 
a radius of twenty-five miles costs six 
cents ; and a telegram can be sent to any 
part of Australia (3,000 miles) for twenty- 
five cents. 



The Central Christian Advocate notes 
the fact that "Asbury Auxiliary, Denver, 
heads the list in amount given the (Meth- 
odist) Woman's Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety last year, and Topeka, First Church, 
comes next." In Denver, women have 
full suffrage, and in Topeka they have 
municipal suffrage. Yet we are often told 
that if women were given the ballot, they 
would no longer be able to find time for 
church or charitable work. 

A public hearing on municipal woman 
suffrage is announced by the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Election Laws, for 
Wednesday, Jan. 27, at 10 A. M., in Room 
240, State House, Boston. In compliment 
perhaps to Gov. Bates's recommendation 
of the measure, the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws proposes this year to devote 
three hours to the hearing, instead of two 
and a half, as usual. As there is always a 
crowd on these occasions, those who wish 
to be sure of seats should come early. 

Miss Ruth L. Greeley of Winnetka, 
Ills., has founded in Chicago a charity 
which secures work for women with ba- 
bies — widows, deserted wives and unmar- 
ried mothers. Miss Greeley put in a 
newspaper an advertisement, "Wanted — 
A situation for a mother and child." She 
received 79 replies. This was the begin- 
ning. The work has grown, and has been 
heartily helped by the Children's Home 
and Aid Society, which favors finding a 
home for every child rather than placing 
it in an asylum. There are said to be on 
an average only 4,000 children in asylums 
in Chicago, as compared with 24,000 in 
New York City. 
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ANALYSIS OF PATENT MEDICINES. 

The following startling figures are an 
Analysis of Tonics, Beverages, etc., from 
the report of the State Board of Health, 
Public Document No. 34, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

TONICS AND BITTERS. 

The following were examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining the percentage of 
alcohol in each. Some of them have been 
recommended as temperance drinks: 

Per Cent, of 

Alcohol 
(by Volume). 

"Best Tonic" 7.6 

Carter's Physical Extract 22 

Hooker's Wigwam Tonic 20.7 

Hop Tonic ' 7.0 

Hoofland's German Tonic 29.3 

Howe's Arabian Tonic, "not a rum 

drink" 13 2 

Jackson's Golden Seal Tonic 19.6 

Liebig Company's Cocoa Beef Tonic 23.2 
Mensman's Peptonized Beef Tonic. . 16.5 
Parker's Tonic, "purely vegetable," 

recommended for inebriates 41 6 

Schenck's Sea Weed Tonic, "entire- 
ly harmless" 19.5 

Atwood's Qui-iine Tonic Bitters 29 2 

Li. T. Atwood's Jaundice Bitters 22 3 

Moses Atwood's Jaundice Bitters . . . 17.1 

Baxter's Mandrake Bitters 16 5 

Boker's Stomach Bitters 42 6 

Brown's Iron Bitters 19.7 

Burdock Blood Bitters 25 2 

Carter's Scotch Bitters 17.6 

Colton's Bitters 27 1 

Copp's White Mountain Bitters, "not 

an alcoholic beverage" 60 

Drake's Plantation Bitters 33 2 

Flint's Quaker Bitters 21.4 

Goodhue's Bitters 16.1 

Greene's Nervura 17 2 

Hartshorn's Bitters 22 2 

Hoofland's German Bitters, "entire- 
ly vegetable and free from alcohol- 
ic stimulant" 25.6 

Hop Bitters 12.0 

Hostetter's Stomach Bitters 44.3 

Kaufman's Sulphur Bitters, "con- 
tains no alcohol" (as a matter of 
fact it contains 20.5 per cent of ai- 

cohol and no sulphur) 20 5 

Kingsley's Iron Tonic 14.9 

Langley's Bi r ters 18.1 

Liverpool's Mexican Tonic Bitters. . 22 4 

Paine's Celery Compound 21 

Pierce's Indian Restorative Bitters. 6.1 

Puritana 22.0 

Z. Porter's Stomach Bitters 27.9 

Pulmonine 16.0 

Rush's Bitters 35 

Richardson's Concentrated Sherry 

Wine Bitters 47.5 

Secor's Cinchona Bitters 13.1 

Shonyo's German Bitters 21.5 

Job Sweet's Strengthening Bitters. . 29 
Thurston's Old Continental Bitters. 11.4 
*Warner's Vinegar Bitters, "contains 

no spirits" 6.1 

Warner's Safe Tonic Bitters 35 7 

Warner's Bilious Bitters 21.5 

Wheeler's Tonic Sherrv Wine Bit- 
ters. 19 18.8 

Wheat Bitters 13.6 

Faith Whitcomb's Nerve Bitters 20.3 

Dr. William's Vegetable Jaundice 

Bitters 18.5 

Whiskol, " a non-intoxicating stim- 
ulant, whiskey without its sting". 28.2 
Colden's Liquid Beef Tonic, "recom- 
mended for treatment of alcohol 

habit" 26.5 

Ayer's Sarsaparilla 26.2 

Thayer's Compound Extract of Sar- 
saparilla 21 5 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 18.8 

Allen's Sarsaparilla 13 5 

Dana's Sarsaparilla 13 5 

Brown's Sarsaparilla 13.5 

Corbett's Shaker Sarsaparilla 8.8 , 

Radway's Resolvent 7.9 

The dose recommended upon the labels 
of the foregoing preparations varied from 
a teaspoonful to a wineglassful, and the 
frequency also varied from one to four 
times a day, "increased as needed." 



"BLOOD PUKIFIEBS. 

An examination of the "sarsaparilla" 
remedies, or "blood-purifiers," was made 
in 1892, and in nearly every instance the 
remedy was found to contain iodide of 
potassium in variable amounts. 

The following list presents the percen- 
tage of iodide of potassium found in those 
samples which have been submitted to the 
analyst for examination: 

SARSAPAKILLA REMEDIES. 

PerCent. of 
Name Iodide of 

jSAME Potassium. 

Wilson's °-32 

Howe's 0.33 

White's " «5b 

No name J™ 

Charles's JJ.4 I 

Mahern's 0.41 

dyer's 0.45 

Bartlett's 0.50 

No name JJ.5U 

No name ".do 

Packard's 0.58 

Coleman & Co's 0.83 

Bass's °-8* 

Brown's 1 JJJ 

Leavitt's 1-00 

Moriarty's 1 H 

Dana's J-lJ 

Woodward's 1-33 

Dudley's 1-50 

Cherry & Wingate's 1 55 

Jaynes's 1 59 

Pirn's 1 67 

Raynsf ord's 58 

Adams's 75 

Broad & Co.'s 75 

Hood's 0.75 

Hutchinson's 0.75 

Dr. White's 0.75 

Cherry & W ingate's 1 67 

Mattison's 2 00 

Myrick's 2.12 

Leavitt's 2.17 

Church's 2 25 

Also the following medicines for alco- 
hol: 

Per Gent, of 

Alcohol 

(per volume). 

Hoffs Extract of Malt and Iron 5 24 

Peruna 28.59 

Vinol, Wine of Cod Liver Oil 18 83 

Lydia Pinkham's Vegetable Comp. .20 61 

Dr. Kilmer's Swamp Root 7.32 

Dr. Peter's Kuriko 14.00 

MISCELLANEOUS DRUGS. 

Intemperance Cures. — Dr. Grant's l 'Gold- 
cura," for the liquor and drug habits, 
manufactured by the Canadian Chemical 
Company, Rutland, Vt., and sold for $5 
per package, consisted of two bottles of 
liquid and one small bottle containing 
pills. The two liquids were found to 
contain 41.11 per cent, and 28.22 per cent, 
of alcohol by volume respectively, while 
the pills contained nux vomica and were 
coated with a very thin layer of gold foil, 
which, by the way, was the only gold 
found in the preparation, 

From Weekly Bulletin of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts, "Re- 
sults of Analyses of Certain Articles of 
Food for the months of October and No- 
vember, 1903," 

"Liquozone," "Simply Liquid Oxygen," 
The Liquid Ozone Co,. Chicago. A solu- 
tion of 1.35 percent, sulphurous and 1.08 
per cent, sulphuric acids, in water. With 
this combination of acids, the teeth are 
liable to injury, unless the preparation is 
quite largely diluted. 

From the report of the State Board of 
Health, Public Document No. 34, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 
cosmetics. 

The following were found to contain 



acetate of lead (sugar of lead) or soma 
active lead compound: 

Per Cent. of 

Lead 
contained. 

Ayer's Hair Vigor contained the 
equivalent of about 0.33 

"Renown" Hair Restorer contained 
the equivalent of about 186 

Mrs. Alien's HairRestorercontained 
the equi va'ent of about 2 30 

American Hair Restorative con- 
tained the equivalent of about 61 

Barrett's Vegetable Hair Restorative 
contained the equivalent of about. 0.22 

Chevalier's Life for the Hair cont'd .Much 

Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer contained the equivalent of 
about 1.75 

Wood's Hair Restorative contained 
the equivalent of about 1.59 

Ring's Vegetable Ambrosiacontain'd 
the equivalent of about 1.51 

Parker's Hair Balsam contained the 
equivalent of about 232 

Wolf's Vegetable Hair Restorer con- 
tained the equivalent of 0.95 

Champlin's Liquid Pearl Mnch 

Instances of lead poisoning have been 
known to occur from the free external 
use of such preparations as the foregoing. 

The following contained corrosive sub- 
limate, or some other poisonous salt of 
mercury, in the proportion of 1 to 15 
grains per ounce: 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer's Recamier 

Cream, Balm and Lotion. 
Madam Ruppert's World RenownedFace 

Bleach- 
Madam Yale's Excelsior Complexion 

Bleach. 
Hill's Freckle Lotion. 
Soule's Freckle and Moth Eradicator. 
Perry's Freckle Lotion. 
Oriental Cream. 
Mrs. McCorrison's Famous Diamond 

Face Lotion (14.7 grains to the ounce) . 

Royal Cream. ' 

In one instance a six-ounce bottle con- 
tained 47 grain of corrosive sublimate; 
another contained 14 grains of the bi- 
chloride per ounce. It is not surprising 
that instances of serious harm were re- 
ported from the use of such articles. ! 

In view of the facts disclosed by this 
report it becomes plain that the purchas- ! 

ers of patent and proprietary medicines, 
beverages, tonics and cosmetics should 
know what they are buying. 



In order that this information may be 
given it is proposed to petition the Legis- 
lature to enact a statute corresponding to 
laws which have long been in force in 
Germany and France with most benefi- 
cent results. 

This act may be substantially as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted that on and after ... no 
Patent or Proprietary Medicine, no Bev- 
erage or Tonic compounded of various 
. materials recommended for curative pur- 
'i poses by advertising or other mode of 
publicity, no tonic, bitters, ginger com* 
pound, soothing syrup or other curative 
mixture, no medicated soap, hair wash, 
face powder, or other compound by which 
it is proposed to promote the growth of 
hair, to color the hair, to remove freckles 
and pimples, to improve the complexion, 
and other compounds of like kind shall 
be sold within the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, unless every package, par- 
cel, case, paper, bottle or other receptacle 
shall have inscribed, stamped or printed 
upon it in type or other stamp approved 
by the State Board of Health, the exact 
i formula by which such compound is 
J made, giving the proportion, weight or 
quantity of each and all ingredients. 

The penalty for each infraction of this 
act shall be a fine of fifty cents on each 
separate parcel or package sold, to be as- 



sess&ed on each separate parcel which 
^y be contained in a case, barrel or 
wholesale package. 

On the complaint of any person it shall 
bathe duty of the State Police to investi- 
gate the case and to make a report to the 
State Board of Health by whom prosecu- 
tions may be instituted, or to any magis- 
trate having jurisdiction in similar cases. 

Such being the proposed action, subject 
to the framing by counsel of an adequate 
statute, all persons who desire action to 
betaken will send in their names to be 
appended to a petition as follows: 

The undersigned, adult citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, men and women, respectfully 
petition the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Legislature assembled to 
enactalawto the effect that every sepa- 
rate package or parcel of patent or pro- 
prietary medicine, curative beverage, 
tonic, or medicated soap, hair wash and 
the like shall carry upon the case, paper, 
or bottle, the formula by which the com- 
pound is made, giving the proportion and 
quantity of alcohol, drugs or chemicals in 
it. Such act to provide suitable penal- 
ties and methods of enforcing the act. 

It is a curious anomaly that, while tem- 
perance people have spent so much time, 
money, and effort in seeking to abolish 
saloons, comparatively little attention has 
beengivento the sale of distilled liquors 
combined with deleterious drugs, in the 
shapeof patent medicines. Almost all of 
these contain alcohol, in proportions va- 
rying from six to forty-four per cent. 
The Woman's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion especially ought to make the exposure 
of this fraud a prominent feature of its 
work, because women are largely ad- 
dicted to the use of patent medicines. 
Tens of thousands have their health 
ruined, and contract incurable nervous 
diseases, by habitual use of compounds 
containing alcohol combined with opium, 
cocaine, iodide of potassium, nux vomica, 
and other virulent poisons. These unfor- 
tunate women, who would reject with 
horror a milk punch, an egg nogg, or a 
mint julep, in many cases become unin- 
tentional inebriates — the unsuspecting vic- 
tims of these fraudulent concoctions. In 
some cases the medicine is labelled "Not 
an alcoholic beverage," while containing 
alarge percentage of spirits. The consum- 
ersoftheseso-called" remedies" would suf 
fer less physical injury if they should visit 
the nearest dram-shop several times a 
day, and there imbibe a cocktail, or a gin 
sling, instead of the pernicious alcoholic 
medicines for which they pay enormous 
prices. Of these they daily swallow doses, 
as instructed by the labels, "from a tea- 
spoonful to a wineglassful four times a 
day, increased as needed." 

If such preparations are to be sold, at 
least the,law should require them to be in 
all cases labelled with the exact propor- 
tions of each ingredient, plainly printed 
on each bottle, case, or package, so that 
the consumer would know what she is I 
taking. Let not capsicum be designated I 
asginger, and iodide of potassium as sar 
saparilla. Hen*t B. Blackwell. 
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THE "OLD" WOMAN. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILLIAN. 

Don't talk to me of modern wives— 
"Advanced," "progressive," "new"— 

And the dreadful "coming woman" 
So forced upon my view ! 

I'd rather look the other way, 
Through soft romantic shades, 

To the mediaeval lady 

Among her sewing maids. 

It minds me of those feudal days 

Of mirth and minstrelsy, 
When I kept a private Bard to praise 

The noble deeds of me. 

When I led a band of private men, 

Retainers brave and cool, 
And maintained with laugh and largess 

My wholly private Fool. 

I've lost my bard, I've lost my sword, 

I've lost baronial life! 
There's nothing left of the feudal lord 

Except his feudal wife! 

I love to see her so remain 

Through motionless decades, 
Striving in vain to still maintain 

Those feudal sewing maids. 
Still further do I love to look 

Down all the line of life, 
Past every step of progress to 

My Paleolithic wife! 

Dear woman! Doing all her work 

At our domestic shrine — 
How it brings back those early days 

When I was doing mine! 

When slow I chipped the arrow head, 
And swift I chased the hear; 

And with my own two hands won all 
We had^to eat and wear. 

I was the happiest of men 
In those Aear days of stone ; 

My family had little, but 
It came from me alone. 

Now they are koused and clothed and 
fed 

By a thousand men to-day ; 
Butit's better to have women work 

In the sweet primaeval way. 

Give us united fatherhood, 

All organized and free, 
But a protosocial mother 

In domestic industry! 

This new advance of woman 
The normal husband feaTS— 

We'd rather have our wives behind 
By several thousand years. 

— Woman's Journal. 
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REPLY TO MISS McCRACKEN. 

Miss Blackwell's reply to Miss McCrack- 
ea's recent attack on the women of Colo- 
rado lias been reprinted in the Woman's 
Colimn, and may be had from this office, 
ten copies for five cents. The Woman's 
Journal- containing the replies by Mrs. 
Slocum, wife of President Slocum of Col- 
orado College, and Mrs. Hawley, president 
of the Colorado W. C. T. U., can be ob- 
tained at five cents per copy. 



Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance, wife of 
Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance of Winchester 
Mass., has a number of papers any one of 
which she generously offers to give, for 
her expenses only, to Equal Suffrage 
Leagues, or to other associations organ- 
ized for a benevolent purpose. Mrs. Law- 
rance is very modest about these talks of 
hers, but those who have heard them 
know they ara excellent. The subjects 
are "Tokio" (where Mrs. Lawrance lived 
for several years), "Oberammergau in 
1900," "Luther," "The Moors in Spain," 
and "What Italy has done for Science." 
She says that what Italy has done for art 
is famous, but fewer persons realize its 
contribution to science. 
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The people of the United States spend 
twenty-two mililon dollars a year for 
chewing-gum, and enormously larger 
Bams for candy, tobacco, and liquor. 



The "Antis" announce every little . 
while that -the suffragists have hitherto . 
done all the talking," but now they, the . 
opponents, are about to be heard. As a | 
matter of fact, when the equal suffrage ■ 
movement started, almost the entire press J 
and pulpit were opposed to it, and from , 
the first the vast majority of the talking } 
on the subject has been done by the con- 
servatives. But the amount of progres- J 
sive talk has been steadily growing in j 
volume, and will continue to increase to 

th As^or the prediction that equal suffrage ! 
will be delayed until women are agreed m 
wanting it, every step of progress hither- 
to made in improving the condition of 
women was made before the women were 
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N. Y. INFIRMARY'S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, No. 5 Livingston Place, 
was celebrated January 16 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, congratulated the insti- 
tution on its admirable work. He spoke 
most favorably of the experience which 



! leges at their command. Both here and 

1 in England they have manifested the 

fiercest and most ungenerous jealousy 

that women have ever been called on to 

meet. 

"Such,however,is women's aptitude and 
liking for medicine and so so great is the 
desire on the part of other women for 
their medical services for themselves and j 
their children that, although thisbitter op- { 
position to women physicians has un- 



Johns Hopkins University has had dur- | doubtedly somewhat limited their num- 
ing the past ten years in coeducation f bers, it has not been able to stop the prac- 
in its medical department, and said that, j tice of medicine by many women. It has, 



although it was introduced with some 
trepidation on the part of the faculty, he 
believes that now they would be very 
loath to relinquish it. 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, said: "The fifty years that 
have elapsed since the foundation of the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren have firmly established women in 
the study and practice of medicine. The 
sister of Dr. Blackwell, who is here to- 
night, was the first woman to receive a 
medical degree in the United States or in 
modern Europe. Dr. Blackwell, herself, 
and her sister, were the first women ^o be 
received as the private pupils of eminent 
physicians abroad, and also the first wom- 
en to obtain through their own influence 
any medical training whatsoever in the 
great hospitals of London and Paris. It 
must be a profound gratification for them 
(I can imagine none greater) to look, at 
the end of a long and happy life (spent in I institutions 
the practice of their profession and in the 
teaching of medicine to women), to real- 
ize that to-day in every country of the 
civilized world women are studying med- 
icine side by side with men in coeduca- 
tional schools; and that in India and 
Egypt, China and Japan, Italy, Spain and 
Greece, Russia, France and Germany, and 
above all in England and in the United 
States, hundreds of women physicians 
are practising their profession and reaping 
an abundant return from their beneficent 
activities in the gratitude — and dollars — 
of thousands of devoted patients. 

"Channels of the least resistance for 
women have been the professions of teach- 
ing and nursing. Neither profession af- 
fords men as large pecuniary rewards as 
business life, and both require for success 
patience, sympathy and service, qualities 
which women's lives have tended to de- 
velop. As a cpnsequence men have steadi 



however, denied them the best scientific 
opportunities, and, most unfortunately for 
the public, has made it impossible for 
most women physicians who could not 
afford to go abroad for clinical opportuni- 
ties to attain high rank in their profes- 



"So much of a physician's education as 
precedes the medical degree can now be 
obtained with little difliculty. Ten years 
ago the Johns Hopkins University opened 
its coeducational medical school, which 
afforded women the inestimable privilege 
of studying under some of the most emi- 
nent physicians of the world — but, until 
then, women were excluded from all the 
great medicalschools of the United States. [ 
Even Dr. Blackwell and her sister were ' 
forced reluctantly and against their better 
judgment to open a separate school for 
women in connection with the New York 
Infirmary. One after one these separate 
have closed their doors, as 
medical schools for men have admitted 
women, until there are left in the United 
States only five women's medical colleges. 
Excluding these, women are now study- 
ing medicine in eighty-one of the remain- 
ing 149 medical schools, and would be ad- 
mitted on demand to many more in which 
they are not registered as students. 

"It is only a question of time when all 
medical schools will admit women. Pro- 
fessional education cannot and should not 
be duplicated for women. Experience in 
the great coeducational medical schools 
j of Paris, open to women since 1868, Vien- 
na, Baltimore and elsewhere, has proved 
that there is no objection to the presence 
of women students serious enough to out- 
weigh in the mind of any fair-minded per- 
son the vast gain to the community. In 
view of the trend of modern opinion and 



founded and largely supported by women, 
out of 117 interneships women may hold 
only two. In the ten New York State in- 
sane hospitals admitting both men and 
women, and as many women as men, out 
of 132 residents and internes only 11 posi- 
tions are reserved for women. In Boston 
the hardship is even greater than in New 
York, because the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children, a woman's in- 
stitution, is the only hospital in which 
women may practise.* In Baltimore two 
interneships in the hospital of the Wo- 
man's Medical College are open to, gradu. 
ates of the tiny Woman's College, but 
there, of course, the magnificently 
equipped hospital associated with the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School awards in- 
terneships as prizes to both men and 
women. In Philadelphia, on the other 
hand, two general city hospitals present ' 
interneships for frequent competitions to 
men and women; and, apart from two 
women's hospitals attached to the Wo- 
man's Medical College, five other hospitals 
and dispensaries reserve their interneships 
for women only. These clinical opportu- 
nities have made Philadelphia the great- 
est centre in the United States for wom- 
en's medical study. 

"In Great Britain, on the contrary, 
much greater justice is shown. Twenty 
hospitals in London, ten in Glasgow, nine 
in Manchester, seven in Edinburg, and 
five in Dublin are open to women. 

"The condition of affair3 in America is 
all the more difficult to explain because, 
where women patients are, there should 
women students and women physicians be 
— and where men patients are, women 
students and women physicians are no 
more to be objected to than womennurses; 
and if we must choose between disagree- 
able alternatives, it is after all far less ob- 
jectionable, from every point of view ex- 
cept that of tradition and prejudice, for 
menand women together to study and treat 
diseased men in hospitals and clinics, than, 
as now in most hospitals, for menaloneto 
study and treat diseased women. 

"Women physicians do not ask for fa- 
vor, but only for fair competition, and 
without opportunities for hospital prac- 
tice they can never become eminent prac- 
titioners. Like the Israelites of old, 
they cannot make bricks without straw. 
It is not a question of whether we are to 



usage, it seems incredible that in the great | have or whether we are not to have worn- 



city of New York no woman can obtain 
ly retired before women until they are I the first two years of a regular medical ' 

training without leaving her native city 
and residing at great additional expense 
in Ithaca, Philadelphia, Baltimore or else- 
where. But in other respects the great 
cities of the East are sadly illiberal to 
women, and New York is one of the most 
illiberal. It seems incredible that in 1853 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell found it neces- 
sary to found the Infirmary to provide 
clinical work and hospital practice for 
herself and other women physicians, and 
j that fifty years afterwards this Infirmary 
. and a small women's homoeopathic hospi- 
I tal are still practically the only hospitals 
where women may practice as internes or 
I as visiting or regularly appointed dis- 
pensary physicians. In the nine city hos- 
pitals of New York, out of 135 interne- 
ships women may hold but one by right, 
and in the private hospitals, many of them 



now outnumbered more than two to one in 
elementary and secondary teaching. In 
training-schools for nurses in the United 
States only 1,307 men were studying in 
1901 as against 11,599 women; and there 
were men in only seventy-nine out of the 
total number of 448 training schools for 
nurses. 

"Medicine, on the contrary, though 
closely allied to nursing and requiring for 
success many of these same qualities that 
women as a sex seem preeminently to 
possess, is one of the most lucrative of all 
professions and one into which the influx 
of men has been phenomenally great dur- 
ing the past fifty years. Men as a sex, 
although there have been notable excep- 
tions, have disputed every step of the 
way with women, using as weapons ridi- 
cule, intimidation and all the vested priv- 



en physicians. Women are in the profes- 
sion to stay, and, moreover, they are 
destined, I believe, to succeed in it as 
brilliantly as they have succeeded in 
teaching. It is therefore a matter of 
vital importance to the community that 
they should be as scientifically trained as 
men physicians. The Infirmary is the one 
place in the city of New York where wom- 
en can as yet obtain this higher hospital 
training, and should for this reason com- 
mand the most liberal financial support." 

The report of the trustees set forth that 
the Infirmary must have more money or 
curtail its work. It has only §50,000 
toward an endowment of §400,000, and 
needs an increased list of annual sub- 
scribers. 

*This is not quite correet. In Boston, as to 
New York, the homoeopathic hospital and cus- 
pensary are open to women on eqnal terms.— Eds. 
Woman's Journal. 
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AT THE STATE HOUSE. 

The Committee on Election Laws of 
the Massachusetts Legislature has de- 
cided not to make its report on woman 
suffrage till all the suffrage hearings are 
over. There is a hearing still to come, 
on the petition that women may be em- 
powered to vote in caucuses for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for school commit- 
tee, and the W. C. T. U. has petitioned 
that women may vote on the license ques- 
tion, and will doubtless have a hearing. 

At the recent Suffrage Hearing, Mrs. 
A. Wateon-Lister, secretary of the Wo- 
man^ National Council of Australia, said: 

It waB a matter of surprise to me to be 
asked to speak on municipal suffrage. In 
Australia, municipal suffrage for women 
18 Bnch a long-established fact that to 
argneagainBt it would seem like arguing 
against allowing women to receive educa- 
tion. Our little band of "Antis," who 
worked against Parliamentary suffrage, 
believe in municipal suffrage and exercise 
it. Our "Anti" members of Parliament 
admit that they urge their wives and 
daughters to use the municipal vote. In 
all the Australian debates over granting 
State and national suffrage to women, I 
have never heard a word against the 
workings of municipal suffrage from the 
members who were opposed to the fuller 
franchise. Their silence is a convincing 
proof that they had nothing to say. More- 
over, in the debates in our Victorian Par- 
liament on granting State suffrage to 
women, not one word has ever been said 
againBt the workings of State suffrage in 
South and West Australia or in New Zea 
land; but only against its horrible results 
in America, from which no contradiction 
could come for three months. If our op- 
ponents had had anything to say against 
the working of woman suffrage at their 
owndoors, they would not have failed to 
use it. 

Ab business men, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, you ought to consider facts rather 
than theories. We are told that men 
would lose their chivalry. I say that 
Australian men are the most chivalrous 
of all men toward women, because their 
chivalry is founded on solid respect. In 
Australia I have never seen a woman 
standing in a street car. Our political 
meetings are orderly. Women are invited 
to attend them. I have attended many, 
and never Baw any disorder or discourtesy. 
Both public meetings and polling-booth's 
have improved in orderliness since the 
vote was given to women. A woman has 
to endure more jostling in a tram-car than 
incaBtinghervote. 

Mrs. Watson-Lister read from a Sydney 
paper, formerly strongly opposed to equal 
suffrage, an account of how well the worn- 
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en had voted at the recent Federal elec- 
tions. She continued: 

The bill granting women full national 
suffrage went through with scarcely any 
opposition. The extension of suffrage 
throughout Australia has not been an ex- 
periment; it has been based on experi- 
ence, in South and West Australia and 
New Zealand. It would be absolutely im- 
possible to repeal it. Our leading men in ■ 
politics, education, religion and philan- , 
thropy are now its strong advocates, be- 
cause they find that women's power for . 
good is increased tenfold when they have J 
a vote behind them. ] 



ings, to debate on legal subjects and ar- 
gue cases. About two years ago a mock 
trial held by the law students proved a 
great success. As there is no debating 
society in the college, the need of some 
opportunity for practice in debate and in 
public speaking is felt. Several years ago 
there was a parliament in which affairs of 
the day were debated and ministries rose 
and fell, but this was given up, and has 
been greatly missed. At present, the Stu- 
dents' Association for Self -Government 
gives almost the only opportunity there 
is for discussion and argument. 



BRYN MAWB LAW CLUB. 

The young women studying law at Bryn 
Mawr College have just organized a "Law 
Club," open to those now attending the 
law classes and those who have attended 
them in previous years. They mean to 
hold public meetings once a month, and 
invite well-known lawyers to address 
them. There will also be private meet- 



The first annual report of the New York 
Juvenile Court is just out. It shows that, 
out of 4,790 children under sixteen who 
were last year convicted of crime, only 
430 were girls. The total number of chil- 
dren arrested was 7,647. Of the girls 
arrested, 1,564 were acquitted; of the 
boys, only 243. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing was given on Jan. 28 by the 
Committee on Election Laws of the Massa- 
chu setts Legislature, on Gov. Bates's re- 
commendation that women be enabled to 
vote for city and town officers. The larg- 
est committee room at the State House 
was crowded, and many stood for hours. 

The hearing was conducted for the pe- J 
titioners by Miss Amy Acton, a young 
woman lawyer. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 

Gentlemen and Friends: We have been 
petitioners here for many years past, and 
some may wonder that we continue to 
present our petition in this place. Our ' 
errand is no frivolous one. It is no fad 
nor fancy of our own that brings us here, 
but the very stress of our duty to the fu- 
ture. We believe that our cause is deeply 
bound up with the sentiment of justice 
which should prevail in a government 
founded upon representation. 

We shall not obtain suffrage simply be- 
cause we want it, nor shall we fail to do 
so because others do not want it. We 
shall get it because it is right that we 
should. The development of civilization, 
which makes our tutelage in the past an 
anachronism in the present, will sweep 
away these barriers, so evidently a relic 
of absolute barbarism. 

The government of our country found- 
ed itself upon the axiom that intelligence 
shall govern. Now, intelligence has no 
sex, nor folly either. The elements of 
good judgment are equally balanced be- 
tween men and women, and in women the 
interest in good government is more deep 
and intense, because parentage in women 
is a fact more vital and intimate than with 
men. 

We are the custodians of the future, the 
guardians of its first public breath, the 
trainers of its earliest thought and im- 
pulse. Love glorifies for us the pangs of 
maternity, the days and nights of weary 
watching and seclusion. Through untold 
labors and privations we bring the men to 
men's estate. Who shall say that our 
duty to the body politic ends there? You 
men were once helpless little creatures, 
nurtured and cherished by our tender af- 
fection. Does it become you to say to us, 
"You have taught us much oE what it 
concerns us most to know, and in return 
we will teach you your place"? 

And you women, who have been enfrau- 
chised by the growth of Christian civiliza- 
tion, will you go back upon those who 
have been most influential in bringing it 
about? The unrewarded labors of our 
elect band of men and women have won 
for you the possession of your property, 
the use of your earnings, the ownership 
even of your own clothes. They have 
opened for you the doors of colleges, the 
ways of business and professional life. As 
I speak, the noble band of your champions 
rises up before me — Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Henry 
Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Garrison, 
George William Curtis. I speak of those 
who are no longer with us. But indeed 
they are with us, their work is continued 
in our work, their strength adds itself to 
our own, and it is in their name, as well 
as in that of wisdom and of justice, that 
we earnestly implore you to give heed to 
our arguments, and to grant our petition. 

Ex-Gov. Long, who was received with 
applause, said: 

I am very glad to come here and second 
the recommendation of Governor Bates. 
I have never seen occasion to change the 
opinion which I have often expressed, 
officially and personally, that women 
ought to have the right to vote. With me 
it has never been a matter of sentiment, 
but one of pure right. 



The subject of woman suffrage suffers 
from being talked to death. If we could ! 
leave it to a committee of hard-headed, ■ 
just men who would take it up in a nut- 
shell, they could not fail to see it as a 
matter of right. I have never heard or 
seen (and I have read much literature on 
the subject) a suggestion of an argument 
against it. I have heard expressions of 
fear, distrust, alarm, and prejudice from 
people whom we all respect; but I have 
never heard an argument. 

If the right to the ballot is founded on . 
property, women should vote, for they 
have property, and are interested in the 
laws for the regulation of property. If it 
is based on intelligence, women should 
have it; for they are as intelligent as men 

write as well— talk as well (as you have 

just noticed). If it is based on education, 
women should have it. Women are in a 
majority in our high schools, and also as 
teachers. If it is based on business ability, 
women possess it. In all these respects, 
they have never had the opportunities of 
suffrage to develop their powers. If they 
had had it for years, you must consider 
how much they would have gained in 
every range of practical life. In our char- 
ities, women are as much interested as 
men; they write of them intelligently, i 
they administer them on countless boards 
and associations. 

Bear in mind what a vote is — merely an 
expression of personal opinion and judg- 
ment. A woman reads the newspapers, 
which are an encyclopedia of information; 
she speaks in public; she comes here and 
helps to make public opinion; she does 
everything, up to casting a vote. For 
years we have said that we will not let her 
do that one ultimate expression of a train- 
ing which is just as good as that of men. 
Why not? The best thing you can do is 
to cut short this hearing and report a 
bill. 

You can go through many towns like 
that in which I live, where most of the 
houses on the main street are owned by 
widows and other single women. These 
women are taxed at town meeting for 
highways and schools, the tax-gatherer 
comes around and collects their money for 
all town purposes; they talk about these 
matters intelligently in their sewing cir- 
cles and women's alliances and clubs, but 
they are not allowed to have the slightest 
voice in town meeting. What an absurd- 
ity that is! It is ridiculous. The women 
take part in church and other public mat- 
ters, but when it comes to the one thing 
of importauce to their pocket-book, they 
cannot vote. They can electioneer and 
lobby, but not step up squarely to the 
ballot-box. Some time, you know, all 
this is going to be rectified. When it 
comes, it will come like a flash of light- 
ning. 

I was in Colorado, and saw an election 
there. My daughters and their grand- 
mother voted. I watched them, and as I 
saw the process, the whole argument 
about contamination vanished utterly into 
thin air. The election in that Colorado 
city was as orderly as in Hingham or in 
any ward of Boston. I have a tender feel- 
ing toward my own; I should object to 
any infringement on the delicacy of their 
lives; but they were not put to half so 
much notoriety or exposure as they would 
have been in a street car or at a concert, 
or in getting into this room. My daugh- 
ter, who is now working as a physician in 
the New York slums, comes in contact 
with the saddest elements of a great city. 
The exposure to which she was subjected 
at the election in Colorado Springs was 
nothing to the exposure which she faces 
now, and of which I am very proud. 

It is sometimes said that a woman ought 
not to vote because she cannot fight. 
This is not true; she can. Some women 
lately have shown themselves pretty he- 
roic against invading burglars, while some 
men have run away. A vote has nothing 



to do with fighting; ic is ihe expression ot 
an intelligent opinion. Besides, we are 
not going to have much more fighting. 

It is said that women do not want to 
vote. Well, not half the men vote. You 
cannot drum them up to vote even in ex* 
citing elections. Most men do not want 
to vote; but if it is a question of right, it 
would not be just to deprive me of a vote 
because some other men do not want it. 
It has been said that the best way tore- 
peal a bad law is to enforce it. If the ma- 
jority of women really do not want to 
vote, give them full suffrage, and they 
will at once elect men who will repeal it. 
There is no argument against equal suf- 
frage, on the ground either of right or of 
expediency. It takes little or no time. 
The ordinary man does not give three 
hours a year to the exercise of suffrage. 
There is nothing in it to impair the nature 
of women. It has been tried in the elec- 
tion of school committee, and who is con- 
scious of the slightest effect which itha3 
had in absorbing the time of women, or 
of unsexing them, or of affecting their 
domestic relations? 

I have long believed that the only thing 
that stands in the way of female suffrage 
is simply the inertia which always stands 
in the way of all progress. 

Limit the suffrage if you think best, 
but, if you do, draw the line against igno- 
rance, or incapacity, or crime, or failure 
to contribute materially or mentally to 
the carrying of the public burdens, but do 
not draw it against intelligence, virtue, 
capacity or property because the possessor 
of those qualifications happens to be of 
one sex rather than of another. There is 
no distinction of sex in those qualities, 
and no distinction of sex in citizenship, 
and why should there be distinction of 
sex in the one act of giving vital expres- 
sion to that citizenship? 

The opposition to woman suffrage is 
represented here and elsewhere by many 
women of high character and purpose. I 
may say that the very ability with which 
. they argue their side is perhaps the best 
argument in favor of the right. Why, in 
the name of common sense, should they 
not have the right to express by a vote 
the opinions they so clearly hold and ex- 
press in debate? May I not say another 
thing of them? They are the same wom- 
en who in social life are doing allsortsof 
good deeds and exerting good: influence in 
bettering social conditions, in charity, in 
reform, in the schools and every other line 
of life. They are awake to the importance 
of improving all ideals and standards for 
young women. They realize the danger 
of undirected or misdirected leisure. They 
regret the rumors that are now-a-days rife 
of demoralization in fashionable and rich 
society. Is it not possible that something 
mightbe done to stay any tendency in the 
circles of such society to masculine vices 
by infusing into them an opportunity for 
the exercise of some of the masculine vir- 
tues and useful activities? Would not a 
woman's club for playing bridge-whist 
find a higher and equally entertaining oc- 
cupation in being put to the personal and 
public responsibility of not only seeing 
that good measures are made the subject 
of legislation, but in actually voting for 
them? There is nothing that demoralizes 
and depraves more than idleness; and 
there is nothing that lifts and enfran- 
chises and enlarges like participation in 
things that are of vital importance. A 
share in the direct responsibility for the 
public welfare and the municipal and 
other laws which affect it is the best edu- 
cation. 

Prof. Wm. T. Sedgwick, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, said that 
he spoke for himself and his wife, and 
that he spoke as a scientific man, "The 
fact that a few women want the ballot is 
no reason why they should have it. I<fo 
not believe women are any better or 
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more moral than men. When divorce is 
threatening us as never before, it is no 
time to make experiments. I speak as a 
physiologist, and I know what I am talk- 
ing about. The strain upon women from 
the publicity of modern life would be 
greatly increased. Women can do better 
service on charitable and public boards 
without a vote, because no one can im- 
pugn their motives. This is a retrograde 
movement, tending to take women away 
from the home, and to bring them into ■ 
direct competition with men. Those J 
who say women should assert their indi- 
viduality are playing with dangerous 
tools." Professor Sedgwick dwelt upon 
the division of labor, and reiterated that 
the equal rights movement was "a down- 
grade movement," by "a mere handful of 
women." He said, in conclusion: "Let 
us not work evolution backward." 

Mr. C. R. Saunders said he came at the 
request of his mother, bis sisters, and the i 
officers of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. For 
four years, as chairman of the Committee ■ 
onElection Laws, he had listened to these 
petitioners, and he had not been con- . 
Tinced. Woman suffrage had worked ' 
badly out West. In 18S2, a much larger 
percent, of the registered women of Mas- 
sachusetts voted for school officers than 
now. Mr. Saunders emphasized the mili- 
tary argument. "Why is it that you and 
I have a right to vote, and these ladies, 
equally intelligent, have not? Because 
from 18 to 45 we are liable to serve in 
war. The right to make laws should not 
be separated from the power to enforce 
them. Three years ago there was a reign 
of terror in St. Louis. Did the women 
call on Miss Acton and Miss Blackwell to \ 
protect them? No, they called upon the 
poor; despised males; and they armed 
themselves with Winchester rifles and pa- 
trolled the streets till order was restored." 

Miss Blackwell replied for the petition- 
ers. She said in part: 

There is not a man in this room who be- 
lieves that the right to make laws should 
not be separated from the power to en- 
force them. Men are liable to military 
service at 18, but they cannot vote; they 
cease to be liable at 45, but they continue 
to vote. In Massachusetts thousands of 
able-bodied men are excluded from suf- 
frage because they cannot read and write, i 
and tens of thousands who are not able- f 
bodied are freely admitted to the ballot- ■■ 
box. There is no certainty at any elec- I 
tion that the majority of legal voters rep- ' 
resents the majority of possible fighters. 
•Where women vote, the laws are as well 
enforced as in the adjoining States. 

Women are said to be unfit to vote be- 
cause they have not solved the domestic 
service question. But the strikes on all 
sides show that men as well as women 
have difficulties with their help. It has 
been said that States bordering on suf- 
frage States do not adopt the reform. 
Wyoming was the first to adopt it, and all 
the other suffrage States lie directly 
around Wyoming, one adjoining another. 
When South Dakota, by a very close vote, 
defeated a suffrage amendment, the coun- 
ty bordering on Wyoming gave a majority 
for it 

The value of the home has been empha- 
sized. Suffragists believe in it. Wyo- 
ming, where women have voted for 35 
years, has the smallest proportion of un- 
married women of any State in the Union. 
Pxof, Sedgwick has spoken of divorce. As 
a "scientific man," he should have based 
his argument on facts. During the first 
twenty years after equal suffrage was 
granted .in Wyoming, divorce in the. 
united States_ at large increased nearly 
three times as last as the population; in 
-Wyoming, only about half as fast as the 
population. Prof. Sedgwick says the ten- 
dency of the times is to division of labor. 
But the casting . of a ballot is not labor, 
and the tendency of the times is certainly 



not to restrict the suffrage to a smaller 
and smaller class. 

It is said that last year there were 
Winchesters on the desks of the Colorado 
legislators; but they were not used. The 
only lady member of the Legislature car- 
ried no Winchester, and was treated with 
great courtesy by both sides. The Sev- 
enth Legislative Assembly of Colorado, 
before women voted, was called "The 
Bloody Seventh," because there was so 
much shooting and killing. U. S. Repre- j 
sentative Shafroth of Colorado says that ' 
before equal suffrage, confiicts were fre- 
quent, but now they are rare. 

Mr. Saunders says a larger percentage 
of the registered women voted in 1882 
than now. In those days women were 
forced to register afresh every year. No 
woman's name was on the register unless 
she had placed it there that same year. 
Now the law has been changed, and wom- 
en's names, like men's, when once placed 
on the register, remain there without re- 
newal. To-day when you find a town 
with a large registration of women but 
a small vote, it generally means that 
at some time, perhaps ten years ago, there 
was an emergency in the schools, and a 
large number of women registered and 
voted. The emergency passed, and the 
women ceased to vote. The number of 
women voting in Massachusetts is much 
larger now than in 1882, though the pro- 
portion to registration is smaller. 

These ladies who have to-day protested 
against suffrage on the ground that the 
right to vote implies the duty, do not 
really believe it. The proof is that they 
do not vote for school committee. Mrs. 
Egbert Smyth has just told you that she 
represents more than 200 women in An- 
dover who protest against the burden and 
obligation of the ballot. She added that 
not one woman in Andover votes for 
> f:ti-.: i>L officers. This is generally the case 
TiLI-b the Antis; and it cuts the ground 
completely from under their feet when 
they say that we wish to force upon them 
a burdensome obligation. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association claims a 
large number of "members." The so- 
called members pay no membership fee, 
they merely sign an anti-suffrage docu- 
ment; nor do they renew their member- 
ship from year to year. On the referen- 
dum, 22,204 women in Massachusetts ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of suffrage in 
one day. In eight years, the Antis have 
been able to collect the signatures of legs 
than half that number who say they are 
opposed. We, * too, have tried collecting 
signatures, and in a little more than a 
year we got about as many as the Antis 
got in eight. They claim 10,961; we in a 
fraction of the time have secured 12,194, 
representing 243 cities and towns. Most 
women are indifferent, but of those who 
take any lively interest in the question 
either way, the great majority are in 
favor. This has been proved wherever 
it has been brought to a test. 



CALIFORNIA LETTER. 

Los Angeles, Cal,, Jan. 19, 1904. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

A woman died a short time ago in this 
city whose life had been one of great help 
to the class that until very recently was 
considered as not worthy of help— the 
fallen women. 

This woman was Capt. Nellie Truelove 
—a very significant and appropriate name. 
She had been here five years in charge of 
the Salvation Army Rescue Home in East 
Los Angeles, and had previously been in 
charge of the same work in London, Ed- 
inburgh, New York, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago. Because this is considered such an 
important place for such work, she was 
sent here. 



She has rescued and cared for hundreds 
of girls in Los Angeles, and had forty- 
three women and children in the Home at 
the time of her death. The doors of the 
Home were all thrown open, and these 
girls sat in one room by themselves at the 
time of her funeral, and sobbed and cried 
for the mother-heart they had lost. She 
kept a careful record of all whom she had 
cared for, and 80 per cent, are known to 
have married, gone to their parents, or to 
be in honorable occupations. 

She raised money to maintain the 
Home and to pay $8,000 for the property. 
When she died she was raising $6,000 to 
build an addition, and friends propose to 
do this as a memorial to her. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Slauson, prominent people 
here, are greatly interested in the work, 
and have been her warm friends and kind 
helpers. 

The Times, the leading paper here, de- 
voted its leading editorial of half a col- 
umn to her life and work, besides giving 
a separate account of the good deeds she 
had done. It also gave a long account of 
her funeral. Services were held in the 
Home, then in the Army headquarters, 
and so many were in the procession that 
it nearly blocked traffic as it passed along 
the streets. When it arrived, the hall was 
at once filled to overflowing, and hundreds 
stood in the street. About a dozen of the 
girls and many others knelt around the 
coffin and pledged themselves to lead a 
Christian life. , It took nearly an hour for 
the people to pass in and out to view the 
remains, and when the procession formed 
again, traffic was completely suspended, 
and the entire forces of the stores came 
out and stood in the doorways to do her 
honor. The procession was headed by 
eight police officers, as Staff Captain Nel- 
lie Truelove was a regularly commissioned 
police officer. 

This was not simply the funeral of a 
woman; it was a recognition of a work 
broad and deep and Christlike, for a class 
that has been trampled underfoot long 
enough. 

Another line of purity work has been 
going on in Los Angeles that has attract- 
ed the attention of people all over the 
United States; that is, the closing of the 
"cribs." These are small, narrow rooms, 
each with a window and door formerly 
opening on the street, but later some of 
them enclosed by a high board fence. In 
these, women from all parts of the coun- 
try plied their evil trade until it had be- 
come a notorious feature of the city. For 
months there has been work going on to 
closj them, led by Rev. Willey J. Phillips, 
editor of the California Voice, and Rev. 
Sydney Kendall, who has worked in other 
cities of this country and Canada. At the 
right time, bands of women went down 
and prayed with the women, led by Mrs. 
Hester T. Griffith, president of the City 
Federation of W. C. T. U.'s, Mrs. Phil- 
lips, and Mrs. Colonel Sobieski. The 
cribs are now closed. Every decent per- 
son ought to thank God. 

Emma Harriman. 



The Woman's Journal is sent three 
months on trial to new subscribers for 25 
cents ; one year on trial for $1.50; and per- 
manently for 81.50 in clubs of six or more. 
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"COMPETING WITH MEN." 

There is no more mischievous phrase in 
use in connection with the woman's 
movement than the above. It is a brief 
and pungent expression, and hits two 
ways, seeming to involve the women in 
error both feminine and economic. Such 
a doubly dangerous catchword should be 
fully and carefully examined, and dis- 
missed forever from our vocabulary when 
its absurd falsity is demonstrated. The 
'♦men" part of it can be most easily at- ! 
tended to, so we will take that first. 

The proposition is that women, in 
pressing forward into human activities of 
any sort, and finding men in possession of 
the entire field, must necessarily come 
into competition with them, and that this 
is unwomanly. It is held to put her in a 
false relation to men, to detract from her 
womanly charms, to lower her standard 
and lessen her attractions. Being accept- 
ed and believed, it deters many otherwise 
sensible women from enlarging their field 
of activities — the all-pervading men hav- 
ing preempted every claim in sight. 

Now, the essential error in this position 
is the universal assumption of mankind 
that human activities are sex activities — 
male sex activities, each and all. If they 
were, it would indeed be unwomanly — and 
also impossible — for women to attempt 
competition. A female, as such, cannot 
compete with a male, as such, their spe- ' 
cial powers and inclinations being funda- 
mentally different. These common hu- 
man industries and arts which men are 
following all over the world have not the 
faintest relation to sex. 

Because women invented sewing, and 
raised it to a high grade of efficiency, we 
do not therefore accuse the tailor of 
"competing with women" because he 
also practises the art. It is not a male 
function, nor a female function, but a hu- 
man function; a process necessary to the 
development of social life, and opea to 
any member o f society. 

The transient condition which gives us 
to day a man-filled business world is not 
essential; it gives way daily before the 
steady entrance of women into field after 
field of previously "masculine" occupa- 
tion ; and presently we may leave out that 
end of our mischievous phrase, and be \ 
confronted only with the statement that 
'women should not compete." We can 
withdraw our thought from the supposed 
error in sex-relation and focus it on the 
supposed error in economic relation. 
Here the assumption is this: "Work is 
done merely to get pay. Work and pay 
are limited — there is not enough to go 
around among the people now at work. 
For a new lot of workers to enter the field 
would only throw the present workers out 
of employment, or reduce their wages in 
proportion to the number of new work- 
ers." 

This position is honestly and earnestly 
held by almost all of us; and as the pres- 
ent set of workers happen to be men, and 
the new set happen to be women, it has a 
paralyzing effect on the industrial prog- 
ress of women. 

That a given proposition is false, visibly 
and provably false; that it is ridiculous 
in its shallow absurdity; that it is with- 
out base or backing when fairly studied, 



and may be instantly overthrown-does 
not lesse^ its force in the popular mind 
If the majority of the people .have been 
taught a thing a long time, i and " believe 
it-i. e., hold it in the mind without rea- 
son-then falsehood and absurdity and 
little things like that do not matter much 
People do not "believe" from a process of 
reasoning; nor are they likely to disbe- 
lieve from such a process. All suffragists 
know this from experience, in their ef- 
forts to convince the popular mind by 
argument. . , 

So it is with no glad smile of triumph 
that this economic absurdity is laid low- 
it will bob into place again the moment 
the weight of the argument is off, and the 
believers will believe as before. 

Here are the modest and unbelieved 

facts: 

The work of the world is necessary to 
supply the wants and express the powers 
of the people. So long as there are any 
people who have powers to express and 
wants to besupplied, there is work to do. 
The product of all this work is what we 
call wealth— the sum of human activity in 
material form. So long as the earth sup- 
plies the requisite materials, the more 
work there is the more wealth there is. 
Therefore the "pay" keeps pace with the 
work— people work to make things, and 
the things are distributed in payment for 
the work, and the more work is done the 
more wealth there is to distribute in pay- 
ment. 

So every addition to the workers adds 
to the world's wealth — they make their 
own payment and more. 

A hive of a thousand bees would have 
as much honey as a thousand bees could 
make. A hive with two thousand bees 
would have twice as much honey. Imag- 
ine the swarm objecting to an accession 
in numbers on the ground that there was 
not honey enough to pay them! The bees 
make the honey— they eat it, of course, 
but they make more than they eat. 

So the working man and woman make 
wealth; they use some, of course, but 
they make more than they use. 

Therefore, the entrance of the sub- 
merged half of the world on the plane of 
productive industry will pay itself, and 
add to the world's wealth beside. Now, 
some thoughtful person, unable to dispute 
these simple facts, and yet painfully aware 
that in the business world of to-day the 
entrance of women has lowered the wages 
of men in some cases, will call the above 
facts "sophistries," will say "That is all 
true enough in theory, but practically 
(how fond we are of that word!) it comes 
out as we say — the women compete with 
the men and lower their wagesl" 

The contradiction is admitted, and is 
thus explained: 

In real economic law, the case is as I 
have stated it. In present economic con- 
ditions, the case is as the unthinking ob- 
server sees it. Economic laws are perma- 
nent. Economic conditions are transient, 
variable, open to improvement; we ar- 
range them, and we can rearrange them 
when we will. 

If our present economic conditions are 
unsatisfactory, if they are inimical to the 
advance of women aud the best interests 
of society, it is for us to study and im- 
prove them— holding fast to the perma- 



nent underlying laws involved, and alter- 
ing the transient conditions to suit the 
facts. — Charlotte Perkins Gilman in Wo> 
man's Journal. 

ROOSEVELT CARED FOR THE MOTEEBS. 

Here is a new story of the President, 
told by Jacob A. Riis in his "Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Citizen," now runnings*, 
rially in the Outlook: 

There was news of fighting everyday, 
but only the names of the killed or 
wounded officers came by cable. There 
was a War Department order against send- 
ing those of the privates who fell, or who 
died of cholera; and it resulted that when, 
say, Gompany H. of the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment had been in battle, every mother 
who had a boy serving in that command 
went shivering with fear for six long 
weeks before the mails brought word 
whether her boy was among the "thirteen 
private soldiers" who fell, or not. I had v 
been asked to put the case to the Presi- 
dent, and get him to cut the red tape, if 
possible. I found a tableful of soldiers 
and statesmen at lunch, and I saw that it 
would be hard to get the President's ear 
long enough. 

But, as luck would have it, I was put 
beside General Young, a fine old warrior, 
whom I had met before, and I told him of 
what was on my heart. He knew of no 
such order when he was in the Philip- 
pines, and we got into quite a little argu- 
ment about it, which I purposely dragged 
out till there was a lull in the talk at the 
President's end of the table, and I saw 
him looking my way. I asked him if he 
knew of the order. 

"What order?" said he; and I told him 
— told him of the mothers fretting for the 
boys all over the land. He looked up 
quickly at Adjutant-General Corbin, who 
sat right o pposite. It was what I wanted. 
He knew. 

"General," said Mr. Roosevelt, "is 
| there such an order?" 

"Yes, Mr. President," said he, "there 
is." 

"Why?" President Roosevelt wastes 
few words when in earnest about any- 
. thing. 

General Corbin explained that it was a 
measure of economy. The telegraph tolls 
-were heavy. An oilicer had a code word, 
just one, to pay for, whereas to send the 
whole name and place of a private soldier 
under the Pacific Ocean might easily cost, 
perhaps, twenty-five dollars. The Presi- 
dent heard him out. 

"Corbin," he said, "can you telegraph 
from here to the Philippines?" 

The General thought he might wait till 
he got to Washington; he was going in an 
hour. 

"No," said the President; "no, we will 
not wait. Send the order to have the 
names telegraphed, now. Those mothers 
gave the b 3st they had to their country. 
We will not have them breaking their 
hearts for twenty-five dollars, or for fifty. 
Save the money somewhere else." 



In Russia only one boy in 20 and one 
I girl in 54 attends school. The peasants 
! are said to be eager for education, hut 
■ there is a great lack of schools. 
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RECEPTION TO SUFFRAGE DELEGATES. I 



"LEAVE TO WITHDRAW." 

The debate on municipal suffrage for 
Tomen occurred in the Massachusetts 
House on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 16. 
Owing to a misunderstanding in regard to 
the time designated for action on the ad- 
Terse report of the committee, the attend- 
ance was not as large as usual. The de- 
bate was opened by a brief speech by 
Kr.McManus of Natick, the dissenting 
member of the Committee on Election 
laws, in behalf of suffrage for women. 
l&Luce of Somerville, chairman of the 
Committee followed at length in opposi- 
tion. Mr. Ham of Boston and Mr. Robin- 
ion of Melrose spoke in favor. The re- 
port of the committee, "leave to with- 
draw," was then accepted. 



EX-GOYEEKOR long commended. 



The argument made by Ex-Governor 
Longin support of the bill to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women, at the hearing 
pyenbythe Committee on Election Laws 
of tbeMassachusetts House, has been print- 
ed in a number of leading newspapers. 
It is needless to say that the opinions of 
Hr. Long command a degree of consider- 
ation far beyond that given to the. utter- 
ances of any leader representing the re- 
monstrants. An editorial in the New 
. Hayen Blister in which Mr. Long's speech 
ia quoted and commented upon at length 
says: 

We have always taken the view that in 
the end the right of suffrage would be ex- 
tended to women as property rights have 
been, but preceding the grant would be a 
long and desultory controversy, turning 
principally upon the thoroughly false no- 
tion that there is an indelicacy in a w«- 
man casting a ballot. This is not alone a 
man's yiew, for many women share in it, 
ht it is impressive only in so far as wo- 
man's view makes it so. As for the f ear- 
folness of men, it is a trifle absurd in 
?iewof the fact that they are not over 
sensitive in the matter of delicacy where 
women are even more personally con- 
cerned than they would be as voters. The 
question should by common consent be 
reduced to one of right, and all emotional 
and sentimental considerations should be 
eliminated. If it is right to grant uni- 
Tersal suffrage it should be granted as a 
matter of high principle, and whether the 
women want it, or neglect it if given, is 
of no consequence so far as the consistent 
attitude of the Government is concerned. 
Mx. Long has done a public service in 
contributing to this rational understand- 
ing of the subject. 



The reception at the White House was 
much enjoyed. President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt shook hands with an endless proces- 
sion of suffragists, and smiled upon them 
most genially, and the delegates went 
away with shining faces. 

The reception at Clara Barton's was ex- 
tremely interesting, and, though it was a 
long and cold trip out to her home at 
Glen Echo, everybody felt that it paid. 
The house is a large wooden building, 
originally put up for a warehouse. There 
is not a bit of plaster in it, but it is made 
beautiful by the abundance of flags with 
which the walls are- draped, and the wood 
iires and large, sunny windows make it 
cheerful and warm. Miss Barton told us 
how it came to be built. At the time of 
the Johnstown flood, the Red Cross work- 
ers were among the first to arrive. All 
the houses had been swept away, not only 
those of the poor but those of the rich. 
None were left standing but those of the 
workmen on the side hill. The Red Cross 
put up a little tent, but it rained for forty 
days, the tent-pegs would not hold in the 
wet earth, and the tent kept blowing 
down. The lumber men of Davenport, 
Iowa, heard that Miss Barton had gone 
there. They said, l, -She will want lum- 
ber," and they sent her car-loads of it. 
She and Dr. Hubbell planned a building 
that could be put up without stopping to 
saw the lumber. In four days they had a 
great warehouse up as a shelter, and a 
storehouse for the supplies that were be- 
ing sent in from all sides. It proved so 
convenient and satisfactory that they put 
up four or five more just like it — "Red 
Cross hotels," the people called them. 
When the need was over, the Red Cross 
proposed to pull them down and give away 
thelumber; butthe lumber-dealers around 
Johnstown protested on the ground that it 
would ruin their business. So theyshipped 
some of that beautiful lumber to Wash- 
ington and stored it. When a Chautauqua 
was started at Glen Echo, it occurred to 
Miss Barton that here were thousands of 
people living in tents who were not used 
to it, and some of them would be ill. The 
Red Cross put up this building, and used 
it for several years as a warehouse. Miss 
Bartou often had to close her big house in 
Washington in order to go to the sea 
islands, to Armenia, etc. Before she 
went to China, she gave up that house 
and stored her things in the warehouse at 
Glen Echo. On her return from Cuba she 
lived there for a little while, and found it 
more and more comfortable, and finally 
made her home there. "You all know, I 
hope how one becomes attached to a 
place by living in it, even if at first one 
did not And it very convenient," said Miss 
Barton From the back windows there is 
a beautiful view of the river through the 
trees. In every room there are pictures 
and mementoes of historic interest. Miss 



Barton has probably more testimonials of 
love and gratitude than any other woman 
now living; and it was a pleasure to the 
delegates to see the iron cross of Ger- 
many, and the many other decorations 
and jewels that have been presented to 
her. The flags of all nations which 
adorned the platform at the Suffrage Con- 
vention were lent by Miss Barton. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



Miss Meta Woodworth, lecturer in 
domestic sciences in the University of 
California extension staff in agriculture, 
is the first woman in the United States to 
fill such a place in university extension 
work. She has devoted herself especially 
to sanitary arrangements of farmers' 
homes, cooking, preservation of foods, 
and house building and home recreation. 

Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, of Rich- 
mond, Ky., as chairman of the Federal 
Suffrage Committee of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, has prepared 
a petition to Congress, asking for the pro- 
tection of white and black women in ex- 
ercising, upon equal terms with white 
men, the right to federal suffrage. This 
petition, together with arguments and 
citations of court decisions, Mrs. Bennett 
has had printed and sent to every member 
of Congress and to leading newspapers in 
every State. 

Ellis Meredith of Denver, at the Nation- 
al Suffrage Convention, conducted a "Colo- 
rado Question Box," and answered ques- 
tions in regard to woman suffrage in that 
State. In reply to the query, "Has woman 
suffrage cured the corruption of politics?" 
she told this story: A man far gone in 
delirium tremens was brought to the hos- 
pital. The doctor examined him care- 
fully. The man asked, "Can you cure 
me?" u No," answered the doctor, "but 
I can reduce the size of the snakes." 
Equal suffrage has not cured the corrup- 
tion of politics, but it has distinctly re- 
duced the size of the snakes. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt and her sis- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, have 
decided to accept literally and act upon 
the advice recently given by Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, who deplored the exclusive at- 
titude of women of wealth, saying that 
they should take a more direct and active 
interest in the affairs of those less fortu- 
nate. Mrs. Vanderbilt has just given 
S5,000 to the Presbyterian Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses, with the condition 
that it be spent to send nurses into the 
homes in the tenement houses. Not only 
has Mrs. Vanderbilt given her money, but 
she and Mrs. Harriman have determined 
to give liberally of their time. For the 
better management of the work which is 
to be undertaken a governing committee 
will be formed, of which both women will 
be members. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association opened its 30th annual con- 
vention in National Rifles' Armory Hall, 
Washington, D. C, on Feb. 11, 1904, at 
2.30 P. M. The president, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, occupied the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, and "America" was sung by the 
audience, led by Miss Maddox of Balti- 
more. 

A greeting in behalf of the District of 
^o'.iLTubia E. S. A. was given by Mrs. Car- 
rie E. Kent. She declared that the suffra- 
gists of the District thought more of this 
convention than of any other convention 
that came to Washington. Miss Shaw, in 
responding, said in part: 

If the women of the District still wel- 
come us, after we have been coming here 
for so many years, it must be because we 
deserve it, and if they are glad to see us, 
it must be because we are worth seeing. 
The men of Washington welcome us, be- 
cause they are in the same disfranchised 
condition that we are. There are some 
things greater than to be an office-holder, 
and one is to be a free and enfranchised 
American citizen. That ought to belong 
to every one born under the flag, and this 
Association will work until it is accom- 
plished. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Alexander Kent of the People's 
Church. The program was to have in- 
cluded addresses by all the General Offi- 
cers of the Association, but Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Upton were absent. Mrs. Catt 
said: 

You will all be disappointed not to have 
the promised address from Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Upton. It has been suggested 
to me that I might say Miss Anthony has 
been detained, but I don't see why I 
should not tell the truth. Miss Anthony 
is out in society to-night. She was in- 
vited by Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt to the 
Army and Navy Reception, and she is 
there, and Mrs. Upton is with her. Our 
Vice-President at large will now address 
you on "What Cheer." 

Miss Shaw said in part: 

When I was wandering around on the 
prairies of Iowa, I met a woman from a 
town called "What Cheer," and she was 
always referring to it: and at the time 
when the president wrote asking me for 
the title of my address, I could think of 
nothing else. 

There are no problems so difficult to 
understand as those of our own time, be- 
cause of the lack of perspective. The ar- 
rogant and insistent and noisy things 
press to the front, and the silent and 
eternal fall into the rear. But as time 
passes, it is as when you climb a moun- 
tain; you gradually rise to where you can 
see over the foot-hills, everything appears 
in its proper place.and proportion. 

Out of the present, its arrogant mili- 
tarism, its sordid commercialism and 
worship of gold, is there anything to give 
us cheer and a hope for to-morrow? 
There never was greater reason for hope 
for humanity. Underlying all the tumult 
and disorder of our time is one grand, 
golden thought, that of the common hu- 
man brotherhood of the world. There 
never was a democracy comparable to 
ours, faulty as it is, and hopeless as it 
seems to some. Though the ideal does 
not seem to impress itself upon the world, 
yet in the silence it is there. At the Chi- 
cago Exposition, the picture that drew 
the greatest crowds was one that set 
forth the emotions of common humanity 
— the departure of a country boy from 



home. It is so with the novels that suc- 
ceed to-day. Every great manused to stand 
T he backs of his fellows Now no man 
is content to stand on the backs of a mul- 
titude that he may rise, and no ma T£ r 
woman is willing to supply the bacK. 
This is the good cheer of the day— we are 
believing both in our own rights and in 
the rights of others. Feb. 11, 1904, is the 
best day this world has ever seen. To- 
morrow will be still better. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon spoke on "A 
Sustaiuing Faith." She said in part: 

A Hindoo father said to his son, "Bring 
in a fruit, and break it open, and tell me 
what you see." The boy answered, 
"Nothing but a few seeds." His father 
said, "Break open one of those. What do 
you see?" The son replied, "Nothing." 
! His father said, "Where you see nothing, 

■ there is a mighty tree." We need to see 
the relation of the part to the whole, and 
of the present to the future. The early 
pioneers in this movement saw it. But 
our opponents see in women in industry 
only an accident, and for their political 
rights no need. Women are now offering 
their help in all forms of social service. 
They are seeking preventive and humane 
legislation, and find that their opinions 
are classed with those of the idiots, insane 
and criminals. The labor organizations 

| are now recognizing a danger in the un- 
derpaid work of women. I have read a 
message to the convention from the head 
of Federated Labor. From various stand- 
points, there seems to be a converging 
demand for the reform that we are seeking. 
Miss Blackwell spoke briefly on "The 
New Woman." 

■ Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky spoke on 
, "Dimes." She said in part: 

As an auditor, I have been going over 
our treasurer's books. Commercially, 
such books are mere debits and credits, 
but in our books those stiff rows of 
figures tell many beautiful things, — the 
sacrifices of the poor, and the generosity 
of the rich; but best of all are the dimes, 
because they are the dues paid to the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. They bear the 
figures of Liberty, and stand for it. Our 
cause will eventually be won by the pre- 
ponderance of public opinion in its favor, 
when a sufficient number of those who 



State is much afraid that women s« uu 
dress like men, while in his own pulpX 
dresses like a woman. One day after he 
had been praising iETicul'.j the old.fash 
ioned ways, at| tTuintlonut In life con " 
gation said Lv him, "IV-ir a Met 'tin vent 
on all fours, and you ought -ui onftf y 0D f 
pulpit in the same way.\ Uncle Sam 
stands as upright as a Russian bear, and 
can squeeze to death any man who mei 
dies with him; but he still goes on all 
fours before his women. We have grow. 
! ing up in Iowa a generation of tall young 
. men and taller young women who are de- 
termined not to stand this mnch longer. 
A large and growing number of oar j;ic? 
men are determined not forever to be d£ 
prived of a chance to vote on this question. 
We have lent you a few of "onr Western 
men — Secretary Shaw to keep the money 
going, Secretary Wilson for Agriculture, 
■■ and Mrs. Catt to lead the clans. The 
centre of population in the United States 
has shifted from the East to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. If we do not get the ballot 
pretty soon, we will come here and bay 
up your Capitol. 

This is a very inadequate report of Mrs. 
Coggeshall's witty address. At its close 
she received an ovation. 



now say that women must not vote, say 
that they may. The political position of 
I women to-day is not congruous with their 
" intellectual and industrial position. The 
time will come when this will be set 
right, for the benefit of both men and 
women; for whatever affects one vitally 
affects the other. These dimes are inspir- 
ing, for they represent our membership 
when we gather here from the four 
corners of the nation, — here where there 
are so many memorials of the fathers; and 
we do not despise that birthright, nor Bell 
it for any mess of pottage. Therefore, 
more than over any other item in the 
treasurer's books, I rejoice over these 
thousands and thousands of dimes, each 
with a human heart behind it, and each 
inspired with liberty. 

Mrs. Catt, in introducing Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, said, '"I do not know what 
our Second Auditor is? going to say, but 
no woman has a record of greater faith- 
fulness in this cause." Mrs. Coggeshall 
said, in part: 

Our president has asked a variety of 
persons to speak. She has called a Saul 
among the prophets, and a Gamaliel 
among the doctors, and now she has called 
upon a patriarch. 

I come from Iowa, where things are 
very different from what they are in your 
beautiful capital. We do not see Senators 
and Representatives on every hand; but 
I can tell you all about coyotes and* jack 
rabbits. A prominent minister in my 



AT THE CONVENTION. 

The most important feature of thesegreat 
gatherings of women is that of the associ- 
ation itself — the coming together of these 
so long isolated factors of society's life, 

Human progress is psychic, not physical 
Our separate bodies are no better than 
those of other animals in their physiology; 
but our collective body— society— in its 
sociological action, is far higher in the 
order of evolution. 

It is through association that men have 
"grown; through lack of association that 
women have not grown; and now that 
they are coming together at last they 
grow, so that you can fairly see it! 

The dignity, the ease, the breadth of 
view, the thought and study and wide ex- 
perience, shown on the platform at these 
conventions are beautiful proofs of the 
advance of women. 

There is something extremely comfort- 
ing in the steady accumulation of accom- 
plishment which so powerfully encourages 
our cause. The Colorado women actually 
look different. They are not suppliants 
nor demanders, they are not arguing and 
pleading and struggling and toiling— they 
have arrived. 

So with the charming woman from 
Australia, Mrs. Watson-Lister. She is 
graceful and gentle and good to look at— 
but so are other women. The difference 
is in an easy, comfortable, peaceful air, an 
air of able citizenship. They are not 
striving for it — they have it. 

If those who rind fault with the looks 
and manners, the words and deeds of the 
strugglers for equal suffrage would bnt 
realize that it is not the suffrage but the 
struggle for it that brings out the points 
they object to! 

As soon as this primal right and dutyis 
granted them they are peaceable enough. 
Life moves along smoothly. All the tear- 
ing and pushing stops. 

We have heard of women who married 
men "to get rid of them" — wouldn't it be 
a good thing if the men who cannot abide 
suffragists should enfranchise them to get 
rid of them? — - Charlotte Perkins Oilman 
in Woman 1 s Journal. 



pHE. C*ir-a AJDDHE3&. 

The address delivered by Mrs. Carrie 
(jhapman Oatt at the Washington Con- 
tention, Feb. 11, 1904, was an able and 
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vions ot men or parties. 

Who shall set the search-light, who will 

thW ?,° V ^ g ' and wh0 will prosecute 
the hunt? No minor political 



Tention, ^cu. ^, xowx, *»»o c*u auic auu <jf rn V —"««* puiitiuai party is 

logical exposition of the causes of the de- Iiir g + . 0r Popular enough, and the 

n7?„ g *i?- P arties ar e not to be thought 
of in this connection. It is customaryfor 
an ardent Republican to believe the Dem- 



leneracyof American politics and of the 
measures necessary to effect a reform, it 
jaa published in full in the Woman's 
Journal of FeD - 20 * Mrs - Catt said in 
part: 

In the last Presidential election, the 
total vote cast was 13,961,560. The united 
effort of newspapers, political machines, 
and campaign orators are put forth in a 
presidential election to secure the largest 
possible vote, yet over seven millions of 
men of eligible age did not vote. Some of 
these absentees were probably unnatural- 
ized, others were debarred by State re- 
strictions, such as educational qualifica- 
tions, and still others were illiterates, who 
of their own volition do not usually vote. 
But when a reasonable deduction is made 
for these three classes, one is forced to 
% the conclusion that there remain some 
millions of men whe were possessed of the 
necessary qualifications to render the ser- 
Ticeof an intelligent vote, and yet volun- 
tarily absented themselves. The reform 
party of Philadelphia report that 49 per 
cent, of the total vote was not cast in the 
la8tmnnicipal campaign, and in the recent 
municipal campaign held in New York it 
is reported that 60,000 registered voters 
failed to appear on election day. In both 
cases the falling off was in the precincts 
of tke "brown-stone and silk-stocking 
voters," as they have been called. 

In the failure of millions of qualified 
yoters at the top to exercise the suffrage, 
and the corrnpt control of millions of un- 
qnalified voters at the bottom, we meet 
the problem of democracy as it appears 
in the United States at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and we find in the 
facts the certain causes of the reactionary 
spirit which governs the situation. 

Whatistobe done about it? Are quali- 
fied women citizens to wait in patience 
until influences now unseen shall sweep 
away the difficulties and restore the lost 
enthusiasm for democracy? Or shall they 
attempt to determine causes, apply rem- 
edies, and clear the way for their own en- 
franchisement? That is our problem. 
For myself, I will say, I prefer not to wait. 
I prefer to do my part, small as it must 
be, in the great task of the removal of the 
obstructions which clog the wheels of the 
onward movement of popular government. 
I believe in democracy. If all the future 
were to be revealed before us, surely there 
could be discovered no grander, truer 
principle than that of an honest whole 
obeying the will of an honest majority. 
Under a just administration and a right 
interpretation of that principle, there is 
no good, no generosity, no justice which 
might not be obtained. The minds of 
meu and women grow more liberal as the 
generations pass; superstition gives way 
to reason, and tradition yields to truth. 
With a people fairly expressing an honest 
will, therefore, there is no problem which 
may not be solved, no helpfulness to the 
development of the people which will be 
denied, no progress which will not evolve. 
Butlo, the choicest liberties of American 
men are in danger. The enemy does not 
appear before the gates of the nation with 
flying flags and Gatling guns, and with the 
presentation of a formal ultimatum; it 
works in the dark and in secret, we know 
-not how, or when or where. Diogenes, 
lantern in hand, searched in vain for an 
honest man. Honest men we have in 
plenty, and we require not a lantern to 
find them. Whatwe do need is an electric 
search-light on the spire of every capitol 
and court-house to aid in hunting out lhe 
dishonest men, both high and low, rich 
and poor, intelligent and ignorant, who j place, 



this connection 
dent RepublicaL 
ocratic party is the chief agent^r^™ 



tion, and vice versa; but 7 New York "is 
Democratic and Philadelphia is Republi 
can, and it would be a case of the pot call- 
ing the kettle black, should either accuse 
the other of the lead in political corrup- 
tion. Will the Democrats in a local pre- 
cinct prosecute Republicans when they 
discover that the grave-yards have been 
made to give up their dead to add to the 
Kepubhcan registration lists? Nay, for 
Republicans may prosecute Democrats in 
the same precinct for forged naturaliza- 
tion papers. They both regard the act of 
the other as a point in the game, and 
Democrats only resolve not to neglect the 
grave-yards, and the Republicans the 
naturalization papers, when the game is 
played again. 

There are a few intelligent party men 
who do not deprecate the existence of 
the immense proportion of ignorance and 
irresponsibility among the voters in our 
land. In conversation, both Democrats 
and Republicans are ready to announce 
themselves favorable to restrictive meas- 
ures which will eliminate illiteracy and 
irresponsibility from their constituencies. 
Either is zealous to declare that such re- 
striction would redound to the advantage 
of his own party, since the preponderance 
of ignorance and speedy naturalization 
and irresponsibility is well known to be 
confined to his rival party. But when 
the time for action appears, these same 
men grow halting and cowardly, for, after 
all, they are not sure that in the final 
test their own, and not the rival party, 
would lose the more votes through such 
restrictions.. 

At the top there are men who hate brib- 
ery and false methods, who court the 
fairness of the open arena, and whose 
souls are scourged by the knowledge of 
affairs. Whatcanthey do? As one prom- 
inent politician has put it, the party that . 
. attempts to wage a war on the machine " 
control of voters "would be permitted to 
walk through a slaughter-house into an 
open grave." The expression may sound 
a trifle sanguinary, but who will doubt its 
main truth? No, we shall find no hope 
there. It must be a non-partisan move- 
ment, one in which Democrats and Re- 
publicans, men and women can work, one 
which will find room and servicefor every 
person who feels the shame and humilia- 
tion of present conditions. 

At present it is said reform is in the 
air. Many agencies are already at work 
upon this problem, but the effort is spas- 
modic, and usually educational only. It 
waits for organization, concentration, sys- 
tematic method. I would therefore pro- 
pose that all organizations in the United 
States which stand for reform, education 
or non-partisan politics, be invited to co- 
operate in the formation of a National 
Committee on Good Government by the 
appointment of one member. The num- 
ber of such organizations is legion, their 
membership represents millions, their 
united strength would be irresistible. 



Uhrtn Exposition was accepted to hold 
the next National Convention in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Mrs. Estella Benson Stanley is 
owner and manager of the Stanley House, 
a successful hotel at Mt. Desert, Maine. 
She took it when it was "mortgaged up 
to the eaves," has paid off all the indebt- 
edness, and is making money. 

Senorita Carolina Huidobro recent- 
ly gave a lecture in Portland, Me., under 
the auspices of the Equal Suffrage Club» 
After speaking on "The Social Conditions 
of the Women of Hispano-America," she 
referred to the equal suffrage movement 
in the United States, and made a fine ar- 
gument in its behalf. 

Mrs. Alice Polk Hill, the only wo- 
man member of the second charter con- 
vention of Denver, Col., was instrumental 
in securing the adoption of a section 
which provides that two of the eight 
members composing the public library 
commission must be women. Mrs. Hill 
is president of the Round Table Club of 
Denver, and is representative of the best 
social life in her city. 

Mrs. Mart A. Livermore occupied 
the pulpit of the Melrose Methodist 
Church last Sunday morning, and gave an 
address on Abraham Lincoln. Her per- 
sonal reminiscences brought the days of 
*60 and *61 near to her hearers. "I was a 
newspaper reporter at the convention 
which nominated Lincoln for the presi- 
dency," she said, "and the only woman 
reporter out of ninety-five newspaper rep- 
resentatives present." 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw was elected presi- 
ident of the National American W. S. A., 
and Mrs. Catt vice-president. All the 
other officers were reelected except Mrs. 
Coggeshall, who declined to stand. Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton was chosen in her 
The invitation of the Lewis and 
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WOMEN VOTERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 



How women voted in New South Wales 
is fully described in the Sydney Morning 
Herald of Dec. 17, 1903. It says: 

From early morning of the fine day till 
evening closed in, men and women came 
and went to and from the booths. Wom- 
en in groups, women singly, and women 
with male escorts, some discussing poli- 
tics, but most thoughtfully silent till the 
ordeal was passed through. 

The assertion "women do not want to 
vote" had been reiterated in New South 
Wales as positively as it has been in Mas- 
sachusetts. But the Herald's reports from 
different parts of the city and State, and 
its dispatches from other States, show 
that women voted in large numbers. In 
some places the vote cast by women was 
larger than that cast by men. All the 
stock objections urged beforehand were 
refuted by actual experience. From an 
editorial in the Sydney Herald, reviewing 
the events of election day, we quote the 
following: 

For the first time in the history of the 
State women above the age of 21 years 
found themselves charged with the bur- 
den of full citizenship. They had become 
voters and electors, eligible for candida- 
ture for Parliament. In tbe light of yes- 
terday no one can dispute that woman 
has proved herself the equal of man in 
earnestness and intelligence. The vote 
cast by women was a great one. The wo- 
man's vote and the woman voter were on 
their trial yesterday, and they emerged 
triumphantly. Their presence at the 
booths was a delightful factor in the 
day's proceedings. Their champions in 
the fight for the franchise represented 
how they would purify politics. Those 
who would before tuve disputed that 
must have been agreeably convinced yes- 
terday. The knowledge that women were 
about in the political world made political 
man more gentle, and there was practical- 
ly comp]ete absence of drunkenness and 
of rowdyism round the booths. In one or 
two divisions there were classified voting 
boxes for men and women separately, but 
the scheme proved to be an excess of cau- 
tion. It was noticeable, too, that the 
women voted on each ballot, whilst in 
many cases men marked only the referen- 
dum paper and threw the others away. 
In such cases woman's shrewdness sur- 
passed man's, for she would not admit in- 
ability to make up her mind on the quali- 
fications of the candidates. 



the right to casta ballot, while intelligent 
women, many of whose ancestors fought 
and died in the great wars of the United 
States, are denied the right to say who 
shall be given the reins of government. 
To give women the right to vote indis- 
criminately would be to allow as many 
unworthy of the privilege the right to go 
to the polls as there are now men. It is 
for this reason that I would have them 
rmQHfiss pertain Qualifications in this re- 



possess certain qualifications 
gard." 



NEW JERSEY REPORTS PROGRESS. 



the actual work involved in such an un- 
dertaking. Several sketches of pottery 
drawn by Miss Adeline Moffatt, who a <> 
com panied Miss Boyd on her last expedi- 
tion, were on exhibition at the college. 

Miss Helen M. Kelsey, B. A., Wellesley 
'95, formerly registrar of this college, has 
opened an agency in New York City, with 
the purpose of securing positions for edu- 
cated women, not only as teachers, but as 
secretaries, stenographers, pastors, assist* 
ants, clerks in publishing houses, etc. 
Miss Mabel M. Young, B. A., Wellesley 



Our fifteen affiliated clubs, numbering ! '98, M. A., Columbia '99, will be associate 
three hundred and fifty persons, are ; e d with Miss Kelsey in this enterprise, 
studying political science. Among the. Dr. Alice Hanson Luce has resigned her 
members are a number of c ^™ e f™™r~ . position as dean of women and professor 
ministers, lawyers, and school supenn- ■ 



tendents. 

They are taking an interest in municipal 
affairs, gathering statistics of taxpaying 
women, and with the State organization 
keeping a watchful eye upon the Legisla- 
ture, which meets every year in New 
Jersey. 

One club formed a committee that has 
visited police stations, in its own and 
nearby towns, where women prisoners are 
detained, and it has been the means of 
improving conditions and in cultivating a 
sentiment in favor of a Woman's State 
Reformatory. 

At the earnest solicitation of some of 
the clubs, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, one 
of our State officers, was appointed by 
Governor Murphy a member of the State 
Commission, which has been investigating 
the needs of a Woman's State Reforma- 
tory. 

We petition the Legislature for good 
measures and protest against bad ones, 
securing the cooperation of the Federated 
Clubs. In this way, many women are 
converted to woman suffrage, by seeing 
their reform efforts ignored, or by being 
openly asked by the politicians, "How 
many votes can you poll?" 

The press throughout the State is 
friendly. Besides publishing articles fur- 
nished by the National Press Superintend- 
ent and giving excellent reports of the 
meetings of our auxiliaries, it has pub- 
I lished many columns written by our State 
Press Superintendent, Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey. 

Minola Gbaham Sexton, Pres. 
Fanny B. Downs, Cor. Sec. 



TAX-PAYING WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 

The San Francisco Evening Bulletin of 
Feb. 2 contained the following: 

"The longer I am in public office, the 
more I am impressed with the fact that 
women should be extended the right of 
suffrage," said Assessor Washington 
Dodge, this morning. "It is really an 
injustice that women who pay taxes on 
property should be denied the right of 
saying how and by whom the same 



of English in Oberlin College, to become 
owner and principal of the Willard Amer 
ican School for Girls, in Berlin, Germany, 
This school has had an eminently success- 
ful history of eighteen years, and is sc* 
cially as well as educationally prominent. 
It offers collegiate and advanced course 
in modern languages, including English, 
history, music, and art, under the lest- 
trained German teachers. Dr. Luce is 
fitted for this work by long residence in 
Germany, and by experience as a teacher 
in the Girls' Latin School, Boston, Smith 
College, Wellesley, and Oberlin. The res- 
ignation will take effect at the end of the 
present college year. Miss Luce was 
elected by the trustees of Oberlin College 
in April, 1900, with the title of dean of 
women and professor of English. The 
f ou r years of her service as dean of wom- 
en have been notable for the important 
changes which have been made in the reg- 
ulations for the young women. Her 
classes in Shakspeare, masterpieces of 
the nineteeth century, and Chaucer, 
have been large and unusually enthusias- 
tic. The loss to Oberlin is very great, as 
Dr. Luce has had marked success both as 
teacher and administrator. 



COLLEGE WOMEN. 



Miss Harriet Boyd, Smith '92, who for 
the. past three years has beeu conducting 
important and successful excavations in 
. Crete for the American Exploration Soci- 
ety, has been visiting the college, and re- 
cently gave a lecture upon her work. In 
her excavations of two years ago, Miss 
Boyd and her co-workers unearthed at 
Gournia, Crete, what proved to be a por- 
tion of a village, the provisional date of 
which has been established by authorities 
as not later than 1600 B. C. The excava- 
tions of last spring were conducted on the 



should be appraised, taxed, and the pub- | scene of the previous year's work and 

Gournia stands to-day as the most com- 
plete and best preserved town of its peri- 
od above ground. In addition to a small 
palace and surrounding courts, forty 
houses have been cleared. These, with a 
large collection of pottery and tablet in- 
scribed with prehistoric characters, are 
discoveries of great importance from an 
archaeological point of view. Miss Boyd 
not only described the results of the ex- 
cavations, but gave a graphic picture of i 



lie funds collected. In sending out letters 
to those who own realty each year I re- 
ceive .scores of answers, always written 
logically and in the best English. The 
answers are almost invariably along the 
lines I have just spoken of, that women, 
while compelled to pay taxes, have no 
right to say how the government shall 
handle their property. 

tfc I do not hold that the right of suffrage 
should be extended to all alike. Educa- 
tional and property restrictions should be 
demanded of them. This is a sufficient 



Miss M. C. Brown has been re-appoint- 
ed United States receiver of public mon- 
eys at Gunnison, Col. 

Mrs. Kate Walter Barrett addressed the 
executive committee of the National 
Council of Women at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in the interest of the Florence Crittenden 
homes for the rescue of young women, 
and read the following letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

Dear Madam; I wish you all possible 
success with your work. I had long felt 
that there was a peculiar claim for philan- 
thropic work on behalf of the very people 
which you are striving to aid. In our so- 
cial system they pay so heavy a penalty 
for wrong-doing, and the road to reform 
and rehabilitation is made so difficult that 
I can conceive no more worthy work than 
that of institutions such as the one under 
your management. 



TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the JTo- 
an'o Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail "The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll" — A Military Genius, two vol- 
ume8. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 



exaction in a country that allows aliens ; the method of conducting them, and of j By bury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Sta 
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CANARDS ABOUT COLORADO. 

Although it is now known that the re- 
cent election frauds in Denver involved a 
large number of men and only a few wom- 
en—less than one woman to ten men, ac- 
cording to Hon. John L. Shafroth him- 
self, who investigated the case — the papers 
opposed to equal rights go straight on 
publishing long articles declaring that 
the frauds were mainly the work of wom- 
en. It is to be noted that these state- 
ments in every case are by anonymous 
writers. No man in Colorado with a rep- 
utation to lose would commit himself 
OTer his own name and address to so no- 
torious a falsehood. Not only Mr. Shaf- 
roth, but Ex-Gov. Adams and everyone 
else who has written over his own name 
has testified to the exact contrary; but 
the opponents of equal rights for women 
evidently think that "a lie well stuck to 
is better than the truth." 

This is only the latest of a long series of 
canards about Colorado, each one of 
which in turn has been utterly exploded. 

In March, 1899, one J. L. Prince of 
Cripple Creek, Col., wrote to the Wash- 
ington Post that two of the three lady 
members of the Colorado Legislature had 
tried to give knock-out drops to another 
member to keep him from voting for a 
certain bill. The speaker of the Colorado 
House wrote to the Post that it was un- 
true, that the three women members were 
all ladies "of the highest character and 
standing," and moreover that they were 
all three in favor of the bill in question, 
and hence could have had no motive to 
try to keep anyone from voting for it. 
But the absurd canard went all over the 
country, and was quoted in every legisla- 
tive debate on equal suffrage, from Massa- 
chusetts to California. 

In February, 1898, the "Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women" sent to 
newspapers throughout the United States 
"The Remonstrance," containing as a 
leading article an alleged interview with 
Hon. F. W. Hines of Denver, speaking ill 
of woman suffrage, taken from the Wash- 
ington Post. In. the Washington Post of 
Dec. 10, 1897, Mr. Hines had repudiated 
this interview, declaring that he had said 
nothing of the sort. 

In 1901, in Boston, at the legislative 
hearing on suffrage, Mr. Frank Foxcroft, 
of Cambridge, Mass., said that "the only 



lady member" of the Colorado House of 
Representatives was much distressed by 
the tobacco of the other members, who 
persisted in smoking in her presence de- 
spite her entreaties. He declared that 
when it came to smoking before ladies, "a 
Massachusetts hod-carrier was more polite 
than a Colorado legislator." "The only 
lady member," Mrs. Evangeline Heartz, 
wrote me in answer to a letter of inquiry 
about the tobacco: "I have never suffered 
the slightest unpleasantness from that 
source." She added that her fellow- 
members treated her most courteously. 

On another occasion a canard was cir- 
culated broadcast that at a public politi- 
cal meeting in Denver there had been a 
quarrel, and a female delegate had torn 
out the whiskers of a male delegate. The 
names of all the alleged participants were 
given, and the story was made as circum- 
stantial as possible. Some of the best 
women in Denver investigated it, and 
found it to be pure fiction. Of all the 
reporters present at the meeting, only one 
professed to have seen anything of the 
kind, and he was finally forced to confess 
that his report was "embellished." 

In 1900, the anti-suffragists read at the 
Congressional hearing ou woman suffrage 
a letter written by Mr. Ralph Talbot of 
Denver. They\hen sent to the newspapers 
throughout the country an alleged synop- 
sis of it, giving a grossly distorted account 
of what he said. The Denver News of 
Feb. 24, 1900, published an authorized in- 
terview with Mr. Talbot, in which he pro- 
tested against this misinterpretation of 
his views. The garbled synopsis of his 
letter sent out by the Antis said he "re- 
ferred to the vote of the disreputable 
women as being the only solid and result- 
producing vote in Denver.*' Mr. Talbot 
said in the JVeios : 

"My efforts made while in public office 
to bring about a graduated civil service in 
both fire and police departments in Den- 
ver, in which undertakings I was loyally 
supported by women members of all the 
political parties, and of the Civic Federa- 
tion and Civil Service Associations, should 
show that I appreciate the benign influ- 
ence of good women in municipal govern- 
ment. ... I think the weight of argu- 
ment is all upon the side of woman suf- 
frage." 

Miss Elizabeth McCracken lately pub- 
lished in the Outlook a highly imaginative 
account of the bad results of equal suf- 
rage in Colorado. Mrs. Helen L. Gren- 
fell, Colorado State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, says that to reply to 
her article would be as foolish as "to re- 
fute Barcn Munchausen, or to say that 
'Alice's Adventures in Wonderland' are 
probably a mistake." 

A long series might be given of most 
amazing canards that have been circulated 
} about the other enfranchised States. 
Some of them gave names, dates and par- 
ticulars, but when investigated they 
proved to have been made up "out of the 



whole cloth." The long article about the 
recent Denver election, by an anonymou 
correspondent, which is now going the 
rounds of the press, bears all the ear- 
marks of belonging to the same flock of 
canards, the line of which reaches away 
back like the procession of geese in the 
street-car picture advertising a certain 
preparation of goose-oil. 

The facts are these: During the first 
ten years of equal suffrage, out of Colo- 
rado's 244,36S women, only one was con- 
victed of illegal voting. During the same 
time, a great many men were convicted. 
At the recent election, according to Mr. 
Shaforth, ex-Gov. Adams and all the 
responsible testimony that we have, a 
large number of men and a much smaller 
number of women cheated. The state- 
ment that the women were mainly respon- 
sible for the frauds is a pure "fake." 

The persistent reiteration of this report 
after it is known to be untrue excites 
amusement as well as indignation. Such 
tactics always recoil in the end upon 
those who use them. 

A prominent lawyer's wife, who had 
fads as to hygienic sleeping, once asked 
her husband, "Is it better to lie on the 
right side or on the left?" "My dear," 
he answered absently, "when one is on 
the right side, it generally isn't necessary 
to do much lying." If the opponents of 
equal rights had any very damaging 
truths to tell about woman suffrage in 
Colorado, they would not find it necessary 
to invent so many campaign lies. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

australian women's flag. 

As Australia is the first country in the 
world to endow its women with national 
suffrage and the right to sit in the Na- 
tional Parliament, the Women's Federal 
Political Association of Victoria proposes 
to adopt a symbol to commemorate the 
event. Just as the establishment of the 
Commonwealth of Australia was signal- 
ized by the selection of a Commonwealth 
flag, so the Association has decided to 
have an Australian Women's flag, which 
will be displayed at all important gather- 
ings in Australia, and will be sent to the 
International Congress of Women, and to 
the Second International Woman Suffrage 
Conference, to be held in Berlin in June 
next. It is proposed also to have this 
flag floating somewhere at the World's 
Fair in St. Louis. 



At the reception recently given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt to the National Amer 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
Sexton-, president of the New Jersey W. 
S. A., said to Mr. Roosevelt, as he was 
shaking hands with the long procession 
of ladies, "President Roosevelt, I wish we 
could all vote for you!" and the president 
answered heartily, "I wish you could!" 
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COLOEADO WOMEN AND LEGISLATION. 

[Address of Ellis Meredith at National Suffrage 
Convention.] 

No one can live long in Colorado with- 
out being reminded of Kipling's poem, 
"Tomlinson:" 

"Now Tomlinson gave up the ghost, in his 
house in Berkeley Square,' - 

and was taken first to Heaven's gate, and 
afterward downward some leagues. And, 
as extremes meet, he was asked the same 
question by St. Peter and Lucifer: 

tl By the worth of the body that once ye had, 
Give answer, what have ye done?" 

This is the question that is asked again 
and yet again, and no matter how often it 
is answered, a new questioner arises next 
week. If I regarded the ballot merely as 
a right or a privilege or an end; a divine, 
far-off event toward which the whole cre- 
ation moves, and which, once attained, 
will obviate the creation's ever having to 
move afterward, I should say it does not 
make a bit of difference what we have 
done with it. If it is a right, who can 
question it? If it is a privilege, it is be- 
yond question. If it is an end, it is 
achieved. But I do not regard it as any 
of those things. To my mind, the ballot 
is simply one of our many modern labor- 
saving inventions. It is the easiest way. 

Imagine the awe with which our trog- 
lodyte ancestors beheld the first stone 
hammer, the first mortar and pestle; 
fancy the excitement over the primeval 
pick-axe! The ballot is nothing but an 
improved sledge-hammer, a modern bat- 
tering-ram that enables us to wage the 
battle of life and observe its amenities at 
the same time. 

The ballot-box is the national contribu- 
tion-box, but there are many citizens who 
make the same blunder as the little girl 
who was taken to church for the first 
time. After the plate had been passed, 
she whispered to her mother, "I got a 
quarter; how much did you get?" Our 
idea seems to bti not how much we shall 
put into our national life, but how much 
can we get out of it? 

In the ten years that women have been 
voting in Colorado, I believe they have 
done at least five times as much as 
all the rest of the non-voting women in 
the United States put together; and I 
base this modest claim upon the record of 
our statute books as compared with those 
of other States. For women stand, rela- 
tively, for the same thing everywhere, and 
their first care is naturally and inevitably 
for the child. Whatever we have done, oth- 
er women wish to do. Inmany States they 
have tried and failed. The only difference 
is that they are using stone-age methods, 
while we have those of the twentieth 
century. 

You have heard many fairy tales about 
Colorado, but among much chaff, there is 
au occasional grain of wheat. One of 
these kernels is to the effect that charity 
is at a discount with us. That is abso- 
lutely true. Wherever you find absolute 
justice, you will also find that charity is 
dying a natural death. With this in mind, 
we hope for the day when charity shall be 
unknown in Colorado, except as we ex- 
tend it to wandering magazine writers 
whose poverty but not their will con- 



sents to those feeble essays in the world 
of fiction which we meet every now and 
then. 

And yet, since justice does not reign 
supreme anywhere, and charity must be a 
part of the general scheme of things, let 
me say that Colorado holds a medal from 
the Paris Exposition for the third best 
philanthropic work in the world. 

No one who knows anything about our 
statute books will attempt to deny that 
Colorado women have revolutionized the 
attitude of our State toward the child. 
Two-thirds of their work has been for the 
children. But at this point let me say 
one word about what women have done. 
I have no desire to exalt Colorado women 
at the expense of Colorado men. The 
ballot-box is not a dividing line; -on the 
contrary, we have infinitely more inter- 
ests in common than ever before. Indeed, 
the relation of men and women in Colora- 
do reminds me of the English scrub-wo- 
man's eulogium on her lord and master: 
"Ah, my man's that good, he's more like 
a friend than an 'usband!" We are in a 
minority by ourselves, and should hardly 
succeed in anything very bitterly opposed 
by our brothers. 

These are the laws # we have passed in 
behalf of children; most of them within 
the last ten years; those that existed be- 
fore have been resuscitated and enforced: 

1. Making cruelty to or neglect of a 
child a criminal offense. 

2. Making failure, refusal, or neglect to 
provide food, clothing, shelter, and care 
in case of sickness of minor child a crimi- 
nal offense. 

3. Making failure to send children be- 
tween 8 and 14 years of age to school all 
of the school term, a criminal offense; the 
same from 14 to 16, unless the child has 
reached the eighth grade. 

4. Criminal offense to employ children 
under 14 in any mine, smelter, mill, or 
factory, or to employ them over 8 hours 
between the ages of 14 and 16. 

5. Criminal offense and forfeit of char- 
ter to insure lives of children under ten 
years of age. 

6. Any child under 16 may be taken 
from parents and made a ward of the 
State if abused, neglected, reared in vice, 
or if dependent on the public for support. 

7. Age of consent for girls, 18. Viola- 
tion of law penitentiary offense. 

8. No minor is allowed in saloons or 
gambling houses. No liquor sold to 
minors. 

9. Law prohibiting sale of cigarettes to 
boys under 16. 

10. Industrial schools for both boys and 
girls. 

11. School for Deaf and Blind. First 
kindergarten for blind children in the 
United States. 

12. Provision for feeble-minded chil- 
dren. 

13. County courts made Juvenile Courts 
to deal with child delinquents, who are 
defined as those who violate the laws or 
ordinances, are idle, have vicious associa- 
tions, visit places of ill-repute, saloons, 
gambling houses, run the street at night 
frequent railroad yards or tracks, guilty 
of immoral conduct or use of vile or pro- 
fane language. 

14. It is a criminal offense for any per- 
son, parent or otherwise, to encourage, 
cause or contribute to the delinquencv 
of a child. ^ J 

15. Probation officers to look after chil- 
dren of the Juvenile Courts. 

16. Truancy officers to enforce compul- 
sory school law. 

17. Houses of Detention wherever need- 
ed 



IS. Parental schools wherever needed 

19. Humane education in the public 
schools. 

20. Scientific temperance instruction fa 
the public schools. 

21. State Home for Dependent Children 

22. Mothers are now coequal gnardiani 
of their children. 

23. The Humane Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children and Dumb Animals 
has been made a State institution. 

24. The State Board of Charities and 
Correction has full power to enter and 
investigate private charitable institutions, 

25. Insurance companies that have to 
be sued to recover are compelled to stand 

I the cost of such suit. 

We have, beside, the most stringent set 
of laws for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in this country, and they are the 
best enforced. It is against the law to 
dock a horse's tail, or to import into Col- 
orado a horse with a docked tail. Among 
other rights, we believe in the right of a 
horse to switch his own tail. 

There are a number of other bills in the 
interests of women, and a few that have 
had a somewhat renovating effect politi- 
cally, but for purposes of comparison I 
prefer to measure our success by what we 

§ have done for those who cannot help 

j themselves. 

These laws mean that in Colorado there 
are no children under 14 out of school; 
we have no child beggars nor street musi- 
cians, and no girls vending anything, We 
have the best child-labor law in the world, 
and no child is abused or neglected for 
more than a few days at the longest. We 
have the strictest laws for the prevention 
of the abuse, moral, mental, or physical, 
of children, of any country in the world, 

: and tlie best enforced, not merely in our 

. cities, but throughout the entire State. 
We have the strongest compulsory school 
law, and the most enlightened laws con 
corning delinquent children of any sec- 
tion in the world, save where our laws 
have been copied. 

In a recent prosecution under our laws 
against indecent literature, pictures, etc., 
our District Attorney said, in examining 
the statutes on this sub ject, he found ours 
the strictest in this country or any other. 
Parents are compelled to support their 
children. This applies to step-parent?, 
and remains good even when the State is 
compelled to take the child away and 
place it in a public Institution. There is 
an exactly similar law compelling children 
to support aged and infirm parents. 

Some persons object that we have only 
made non-support a misdemeanor, while 
other States have made it a lelony. We 
found thai by making the offense one that 
can be tried in a justice court, it is easy 
to get quick action, and compel a man to 
pay to his wife or the court a certain snm 
weekly for the support of his family. 
When it is a felony, the case has to go to 
the District Court, which means a delay 
of a month, and if the man is convicted 
we support him in prison, and perhaps his 
family out of it as well, instead of com- 
pelling him to discharge his duties* 

Three years ago we made our Humane 
Society a part of our State administra- 
tion, and while the control remains in the 
hands of the original society, the work 
reaches all over the State. It is wholly 
non-partisan, and the hardest worked and 
poorest paid State department. The State 
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dety raises about $2,000 more. This Bu- 
reau takes care of both children and ani- 
mals, and old people too, if they are 
abused or neglected. 



er, an* remains at large.' 

What we have done has not been for 
ourselves, but for the very least of these. 



It has been, not for our fading to-day, but 
While comparisons are odious, let me for the dawning to-morrow 



We have 

_ new idea, 

and have set a little child in the midst of 

them, and they have not been unmindful 

of the heavenly vision. 



w k yon to suffer one or two, merely to gone to our legislators with 
make good what I have claimed. Let us 
take the New York Societies for the Pre- 
tention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Protection of Children, for these are said 
tobethe best in the world, and have be- 
hind them a long record of achieve- 
ment 

The figures I use are from their 1902 
reports. That year they handled 6,500 
Cases of children, of whom 4,000 "Were 
strayed, lost or stolen, leaving 2,500 cases 
of actual abuse. During the same time 
they handled 53,096 cases of abuse to ani- 
mals. This was in New York City alone, 
auddoes not include any town, or any 
work in the country. This was done at 
an expenditure of $272,000. 
* Daring the same time our Bureau got 
around over 103,000 odd square 'miles of 
territory, and redressed the wrongs of 
1,800 children, and 68,000 animals, includ- 
ing range cattle and horses hundreds of 
miles from Denver. That Is, we took 
care of more than half as many children 
and a third more animals, at a cost of 
$5,000 as against $272,000. One reason 
fortius difference is that we have over £00 
men and women in the State acting as 
agents who give their services freely. 
This means that we have one officer of 
this department for every 900 inhabitants, 
beside the regular peace officers. We 
have the only State law on this subject 
except that of Montana, which enacted our 
lawatits last General Assembly. 

Consider the testimony before the An- 
thracite Coal Strike Commission. In the 
enlightened State of Pennsylvania, it was 
proved that hnndreds of children, ten, 
eleven, twelve years old and younger, 
were working in the mines. In 1901 I 
visited the largest coal camps in our State 
with a legislative investigating commit- 
tee, and, while I personally questioned 
many women, I found practically no chil- 
dren working in any of the mines. The 
same is true of onr factories. Compare 
that with the situation in almost any 
other State; compare it with the cotton 
mills of the South. 

Our last Legislature was pledged in the 
platforms of both parties to pass an 
eight-hour law. The laboring man had 
every reason to expect this measnre of 
relief, but the only eight-hour law that 
was passed was one providing that his 
child over fourteen and his daughter at 
any age shall not work more than eight 
hours. We women do not get all we ask 
for, but we look about us, and see that we 
get more than anybody else, considering 
the work done. 

Now do not imagine for an instant that 
Colorado is next door to the kingdom of 
heaven. With all this, and many other 
measures to our credit, we are still far 
short of what we should be. We are not 
right, but I cite these instances to prove 
that we are slowly getting right. Ke- 
memberthis aphorism of Mr. Dooley: 

"Amanthat'd ixpect tothrain lobsters 
to fly in a year ud be called a loonytic, but 



THE WAGE-EARNER AND THE BALLOT. 

{.Address of Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of 
the Consumers' League, at the National Suffrage 
Convention.] 

The opponents of our cause, whether 
they be of the fair sex or the unfair 
sex, seem to think that we regard the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women as a panacea 
for all evils in this world and the next. 
No honest suffragist has ever taken that 
ground. I, myself, can not endorse any 
such general or sweeping statement; but I 
feel that my experience in investigating 
the condition of women wage-earners war- 
rants the assertion that some of the evil? 
from which these women wage-earners suf- 
fer would not exist, if the women had the 
right to place their ballots in theballot-box. 
It is a remarkable fact that, in the 
States where women vote, there isfar bet- 
ter enforcement of the laws which protect 
working girls. The reason is readily ap- 
preciated. Where there is a clash of in- 
terests between employers and employees, 
the side having the votes and the money 
to subscribe to campaign funds will natu- 
rally receive more consideration from both 
law-makers and law-enforcers. The health 
and needs of the disfranchised working 
women, the eager appeals of their philan- 
thropic sisters, all are easily outweighed 
by the wishes of the voters. 

In Colorado women have voted for ten 
years. There, when some little children 
were brought from the Southern cotton 
mills and Southern methods of employ- 
ment were adopted in a certain Colorado 
cotton mill, a rigorous child-labor law and 
a compulsory education law were en- 
acted at once, without a fraction of the 
agitation required in States where women 
are denied the suffrage. Moreover, the 
whole moral and economic question of 
permitting children to be employed in any 
way which makes for their mental, moral 
or physical injury is simplified in Colo- 
rado, because inthatStatethe law reaches 
out to the person who contributes to the 
delinquency of a child, along with the of- 
fending child, thus placing the responsi- 
bility where it belongs, and diminishing 
the number of juvenile delinquents. 
Judge Lindsey, who secured the enact- 
ment of this law, enforces it in such a way 
as to prevent the offering of temptation to 
thousands of messenger-boys, news-boys, 
cash-boys and other child workers, I am 
told; and Judge Lindsey does not hesitate 
to assert that he is kept in office largely 
through the votes of women. 

I also wish to call your attention to the 
fact that Colorado places the age of con- 
sent at 18 years. In that State a girl can 
not consent to her ruin at an earlier age 
than to her marriage, as can be done in 
many States. It is, alas! the children of 
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and want, are most tempted to succnmb 
to this particular form of temptation, and 
therefore thia stringent law in regard to 
the age of consent is of the highest possi- 
ble value to working girls. This statute 
was introduced and passed by the efforts 
of a woman who was a member of the 
State Legislature. In North Carolina, 
where women do not vote, the age of con- 
sent is placed at ten years, and this not- 
withstanding the much vaunted chivalry 
and respect shown toward the weaker sex 
by Southern men. 

Another matter which is of vast impor- 
tance to the wage-earners of our country 
is the education of their children. It is 
vitally essential to the working people 
that their children shall be compelled to 
attend school rather than be forced at an 
early age into industry. The enormous 
number of illiterate children in our great 
industrial States is appalling. According 
to the census of 1900, in our six leading 
manufacturing States, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania, there are 20,775 illiterate 
j children between the ages of ten and four- 
teen. Immigration may account for this 
in part, but it will not explain the case in 
Georgia and Alabama — the States where 
so many little defenceless children are 
put at work in the mills at an early age. 
There we find the enormous number of 
129,401 illiterate children between the 
ages of ten and fourteen. In Wyoming, 
on the contrary, where women have voted 
for more than a quarter of a century — in- 
deed, for nearly half a century — there are 
fewer illiterate children than in any other 
State or Territory, only 72 in the entire 
State, according to statistics. 

The women voters have insisted upon 
good schools, and have maintained a sys- 
tem of travelling teachers for remote 
ranches where a small group of children 
could be collected to be taught. 
In Boston, where women participate in 
! school election campaigns with great 
' vigor, a seat and full-time instruction in 
. school are provided for all the children of 
school age. Boston is the only one of our 
foremost cities which does this, and it is 
also the only one of our foremost cities 
where women vote on matters pertaining 
to schools. In New York, where women 
have no votes of any kind, there are 89,000 
children on half-time, and I am assured 
that the same proportion holds good in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and other of onr 
largest cities. 

So long as women are prevented from 
exercising their privilege of citizenship at 
the polls, so long will they be kept out of 
positions for which they are eminently fit- 
ted. A few years ago I had an interview 
with the man who was then Governor of 
the State of New York. He was eager to 
appoint as chief factory inspector some 
one who had had experience, was honest, 
intelligent, and capable. I suggested a 
woman who had been chief .factory inspec- 
tor of Illinois for four years, and had done 
expert work for the United States Labor 
Bureau. She had had all the {necessary 
experience; she had only lost'her office in 
Illinois because she had^been too honest 
and impartial in enforcing the law; she 
was unusually strong, energetic, intelli- 
gent, capable and forceful, and yet, be- 
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cause she was a woman, the Governor ad- 
mitted candidly to me that he could not 
consider her as an available candidate. 
The voters would wish him to appoint a 
man! So he appointed a man; a man who 
was inefficient, but who had the back- 
ing of a portion of his voting constit- 
uency. And the man who was ap- 
pointed first deputy-inspector had been 
elevator boy at the Capitol in Albany. 
Running elevators was all the training he 
had had for this important position. But 
then he was a man, and he had the good- 
natured backing of many voters. On one 
occasion, many years ago, when I spoke 
before an Assembly Committee in behalf 
of the Mercantile Bill, I called on the Gov- 
ernor, who has since died, and I told him 
I had gone to Albany in the interests of 
the working girls. Being a close personal 
friend, he did not hesitate to say frankly 
to me that he was not interested in work- 
ing girls. They had no votes! 

I have known repeated cases where 
women who had done faithful service in 
public office have had their positions tak- 
en away from them merely to enable some 
voter to obtain the coveted place and the 
still more coveted salary. 

Speaking of salaries, I have often had 
my attention called to the fact that the 
women holding municipal or government 
positions get pitifully low salaries com- 
pared with the men who do similar work. 
Efforts to have their salaries raised meet 
with discouraging results. Last year the 
Consumers' League cooperated with the 
Women's Prison Association in an en- 
deavor to get the salaries of prison ma- 
trons raised in the State of New York. 
The head matron of the Tombs, the Work- 
house, and the Branch Workhouse each 
received $500 a year; ten matrons received 
§450 a year, and nineteen received from 
$300 to $400. They work twelve hours 
out of every twenty-four on week-days, 
alternating weekly between night and day 
duty, and work twenty-four hours every 
second Sunday. The male employees who 
perform similar duties receive from $S00 
to §1,200 a year. We asked the Legisla- 
ture to remedy this injustice, at least 
partly, by raising the salaries of the ma- 
trons so that they might receive from §600 
to $900 a year. We endeavored to have a 
mandatory law passed, but the Mayor of 
New York refused to sign such a bill. He 
said he would sign a permissive bill, and 
we were led to believe that the salaries 
provided for would be paid, and that, 
once paid, they could not, under the pro- 
visions of the Charter, be reduced. The 
bill was made permissive, and signed by 
the Mayor and the Governor. The Com- 
missioner of Corrections refused to pay 
the increase; the Mayor did not insist; the 
Corporation Counsel advised the Commis- 
sioner not to pay it. The Commissioner 
gave as an excuse that some of the women 
did not deserve an increase. He was re- 
quested to dismiss those unworthy of 
holding office, but this he refused to do. 
He also stated that he could not increase 
the salaries of the women without increas- 
ing the salaries of the men employed as 
well. It was pointed out that the law 
only referred to the women because of 
their low salaries; but he remained ob- 
durate. Now, I ask you in all fairness, do 
any of you believe, if the members of the 



Women's Prison . Association and the 
members of the Consumers' League-- 
numbering thousands of women -- had 
been voters, that their work would have 
met with this result and the law would 
have been thus disregarded? 

Such an authority as Carroll D. Wright, 
National Commissioner of Labor, has said: 
"The lack of direct pelitical influence 
constitutes a powerful reason why wom- 
en's wageshavebeenkeptatamiuimum." 

It is the starvation wage which is re- 
sponsible for a considerable portion of the 
vice and crime detected among working 
girls. The percentage of vice and crime 
among these wage-earners I believe to be 
very small considering the many tempta- 
tions offered. It is marvellous how much 
nobility of character, strength of purpose 
and real heroism are sometimes shown. I 
have known of girls being offered $2 a 
week for sixty-four hours' work, who 
were told to make up in other ways what 
they needed to live on. Bishop Brooks 
said he was never interested in woman 
suffrage until he was brought into per- 
sonal contact with the problems of vice 
and crime in a great city, and then he be- 
came convinced that woman's ballot was 
needed to help solve them. 

I have spoken of the help women have 
given in enacting beneficial legislation; 
but unfortunately, many of our laws be- 
come dead letters on the statute books 
because of the lack of enforcement. Laws 
are never enforced as they should be un- 
less there is a strong public sentiment de- 
manding their impartial and strict enforce- 
ment. My experience has been that the 
non-voting women's sentiment has not the 
power and weight of the voting men's 
sentiment. The protest of a large body 
of voters is always heeded. Whenever we 
have prepared petitions, we have found it 
absolutely necessary to secure the signa- 
tures of men. Often we have found the 
men totally ignorant of existing condi- 
tions, and had to sacrifice valuable hours 
in explaining what a woman would have 
understood at once. 

The Working Men's Unions do all in 
their power to exclude women and chil- 
dren from occupations in which organiza- 
tions exist, but, failing in this, they take 
them into the unions on equal terms, and 
teach them to vote viva voce, by standing 
vote and by ballot, in all matters which 
concern their hours, wages and other con- 
ditions of employment. Thus the women 
and children are taught to look to the 
unions instead of to the State for protec- 
tion. This is entirely in opposition to 
our views on democracy. Whileit is right 
for women to have the protection of or- 
ganization, they should also have the 
steadying and broadening experience of 
political responsibility. Theyshouldhave 
the consciousness that their interests are 
not merely bound up with the interests of 
the trade-unions, but are also very closely 
bound up with the interests of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Finally, I feel that not only on account 
of the women wage-earners should women 
be accorded the ballot, but also because 
women are very largely the spenders of 
all family incomes, and as such they have 
the right to the assurance that what they 
buy is free from adulteration, and has 
been produced under clean, wholesome 
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Miss Jane Campbell, of Philadelphia, 
ever ingenious, has found a new and suc- 
cessful way to raise money for the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. It is by giving 
a "Rubber Social." Everyone who at- 
tends the social is invited to bring a con- 
tribution of old rubber— discarded over- 
shoes, worn-out bicycle tires, old garden 
hose, etc. These things are afterward 
sold to rubber dealers at so mnch a 
pound, and the plan has proved very 
profitable. 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, at the recent 
Nationall Suffrage Convention, spoke on 
tie peace movement. She said : 

I am not going to speak of any philan- 
thropy, but of something much more far- 
ieaching and radical, which will make 
three-fourths of our philanthropy need- 
less. 

The watchword to-day is organization. 
War will not stop till the world is organ- 
ized, and until the substitutes for war are 
organized. "Organize the world" should 
beour motto. Everything else is being 
organized, and the interests of the world 
demand that the friction and waste due to 
the anarchic relations of the nations must 
give way to the reign of international law. 

A definite program of work lies before 
us. The first long stride towards world- 
organization covered the last century, 
when every nation in Christendom except 
Bussia adopted representative government. 
The next step was the establishment of 
the World's Court, which, thanks to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, received its first case in 
less time than the United States Supreme 
Court received its first one. A judge of 
the New York Supreme Bench said in 
1897 that, much as he longed for it, no 
one living would ever see a World's Court 
established. Yet in three years his dream 
was realized. The world moves fast. 
Three years hence, our next step — a 
Stated International Advisory Congress — 
may be achieved. A joint resolution, 
unanimously passed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, is now before Congress, 
asking it to authorize the President to in- 
vite the nations to establish an Advisory 
Congress to meet at regular intervals, its 
recommendations to be ratified by the na- 
tions represented in it before they become 
international law. There have been al- 
ready thirty irregular congresses which 
discussed sanitary, commercial, postal, 
and other matters of world interest. This 
goes further, and is the stepping-stone to 
the "Parliament of Nations, the Federa- 
tion of the World." 

A simultaneous effort must be made to 
establish arbitration treaties with every 
nation on earth, referring all questions 
that cannot be settled by diplomacy to 
The Hague Court. So-called questions 
of "honor" must not be excluded. As 
Carnegie well said in his plea for this: 
"No word has been so dishonored as the 
word 'honor.'" Such treaties, and the 
use o I the economic boycott upon Euro- 
pean enemies, would be vastly more effi- 
cient than battleships to keep the peace. 
The Oregon cost as much as the valuation 
of all the land and the 94 buildings of 
Harvard University, plus the whole en- 
dowment of Hampton Institute. And it 
will be effective only about thirteen years, 
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if it is not, like the Maine, turned into old 
junk before that. 

Duelling has ceased among Anglo-Sax- 
ons, though private quarrels and sin have 
not. War, w hich is but gigantic duelling, 
will cease thousands of years before crime 
and prisons and some kinds of force end. 
We need not wait for the millennium. In 
100 years we may get a small, armed, in- 
ternational police force on sea and land 
which shall be analogous to our police, 
their sole function being, not to punish, 
but to bring to court with the minimum 
of force necessary for the purpose. 

Ninety-five per cent, of people would 
call themselves peace men and women; 
but why is it that hardly any of us are 
doing anything to bring it about? There 
are two definite things to be done. One 
is to work with the U. S. Senate in behalf 
of establishing arbitration treaties with 
all nations. Our Irish fellow-citizens are 
an obstacle to securing such a treaty with 
Great Britain. In 1897 they helped to 
defeat it. Michael Davitt was on the 
floor of the Senate and used his utmost 
influence against it; and the silver ques- 
tion came in, and ten Western States, with 
a less aggregate population among them 
than Philadelphia, tipped the scale, and 
prevented by the narrow margin of four 
votes the securing of the needed two 
thirds in the Senate, thus defeating the 
will of the people. Be on your guard 
next year, and we shall get it. The Pres- 
ident and Secretary Hay are favorable; 
bring pressure to bear on your Senators. 
The second thing for us to do is to be 
better informed. We must not merely 
have a horror of war, and a feminine 
"feeling in our bones"; we must be pre- 
pared with facts to answer objectors. 

The International Peace Congress will 
beh eld next October in Boston,with a great 
women's meeting, and one to show what 
the church can do. We want to convert 
the church. There are many of our Chris- 
tian ministers who believe they are living 
under the dispensation of Joshua and not 
of Jesus Christ. The speakers at this In- 
ternational Congress will also address 
mass meetings in other large cities. 

The public is grossly unintelligent on 
this most fundamental of all questions. 
We women dwell too much on poultices 
and palliatives for public evils. Civic cor- 
ruption and race prejudice stalk close be- 
hind our new-born militarism. When a 
nation's interests are far away from home, 
the home suffers. The most solemn ut- 
terance of the year is the words in 
President Roosevelt's message, that never 
in the last century was so much corrup- 
tion being exposed as has been of late. 

Begin in your nurseries. If you want 
to bring up your children as peace men, 
do not let them play at killing things. 
Begin in the schools. Do not let the chil- 
dren sing 

Our army and navy forever! 
if you do not want the army and navy 
to exist forever. Do not let them sing: 

Then conquer we must, 
When our cause it is just. 
All history shows the contrary. The 
strong nation conquers, like the strong 
duellist; Let us teach our children that 
civic heroes like Jacob A. Riis and Col. 
Waring are as much worth honoring as 
great soldiers. Do not let the word pa- 
triotism be degraded. Except religion, 
no word has been degraded so much. 
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What we teach in the nursery and school 
will largely settle the future history of 
mankind. 

--I-H- 

USING BOTH HANDS. 

Miss Alice James, principal of the 
North Hackney (England) High School 
for Girls, takes pains to teach her pupils 
to be "both- handed." The London Chron- 
icle says that there you may see "groups 
of bright, happy-faced children, a brush 
in each hand used simultaneously in 
painting the daintiest of designs. Little 
tots of five years old were bringing both 
hands into play with an ease which sug- 
gested that they found it the most natu- 
ral thing in the world; they would proba- 
bly have wondered had they been told 
that thousands of other children gave 
their left hand an almost perpetual rest. 
Before a blackboard stood four girls, 
whose ages ranged from twelve to four- 
teen. In each hand they held a piece of 
chalk, and thus, using both simultaneous- 
ly, they depicted with surprising rapidity 
the most intricate designs, well balanced 
and perfectly outlined. A still more diffi- 
cult feat which these girls successfully 
performed was to draw two different de- 
signs — the one with the right hand and 
the other with the left — at the same 
time." Miss James says she finds that 
when a child is taught to use both hands 
its brain is stimulated, and it shows in- 
creased interest in- all departments of 
study. Since she introduced the system, 
her pupils have also obtained greatly im- 
proved results at examinations in piano- 
playing. Miss James does not let any of 
her girls wear corsets. 

Mrs. Katherine Cook of Colorado said 
at the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion: 

"A nation can be no more free, or pure, 
or beautiful than the homes of which it is 
composed. We women love our homes, 
and we are not childish enough to believe 
that our homes are safe when honor and 
freedom are at stake. Our country is but 
the greater home, and no mother whose 
love for the fireside is more than an in- 
stinct or a sentiment can fail to see that 
the welfare of her home and children is. 
vitally connected with honest government, 
and an unstained ballot. The ideal wo- 
man must recognize that the pathways of 
young and old are strewn with many dan- 
gers, and that her duty calls her to take 
an active interest in political strife, for 
the good of all she holds dear." 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has offered to the Women's Col- 
lege in Brown University an annual prize 
of $25, to be known as the Elizabeth Buf- 
j fum Chace memorial prize, for the best 
essay on woman suffrage. No one is to 
be excluded from writing because of per- 
sonal opinions. 
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A WESTERN WOMAN'S FIRST EXPERIENCE 
AT THE POLLS. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Jan. 29, 1904. 
Editor Women's Column : 

I shall never forget with what shrinking 
and forebodings of evil I for the first time 
went to the polls, on that eventful elec- 
tion day, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
two. 

Kingsbury County was the banner tem- 
perance county in the State, and at this 
fall election a great effort-was to be made 
to rob us of our good name and vote in 
the saloon. 

Women had not the right of suffrage, 
and public sentiment protested: "It would 
be demoralizing even to be in the voting 
precincts. No true woman would willing- 
ly go where crowds of coarse, profane, 
tobacco-using, whiskey-drinking men con- 
gregate. No ! not even to save the* coun- 
ty. Besides, if women should once get a 
taste of politics, there would be no telling 
to what depth of degradation they would 
sink. Certainly no sane woman would 
wish to vote." So we read our Bibles 
and prayed; held meetings; wrote articles 
for the papers; watched and listened. 
Louder and more confident grew the as- 
sertion that the saloon was coming, when, 
one day, just before the election, the 
saloon-man came, ready, as soon as the 
votes were counted, to put up his curtains 
and unlock his doors. 

Now what were we women to do? We 
were not long in deciding. Many of us 
came from old Revolutionary and Colonial 
stock. The blood that coursed through 
the veins of those old Dames coursed 
through ours. We could die, if need be, 
for "Home and Native Land." We decid- 
ed to take what was dearer to us than our 
lives — our modesty, our purity, and our 
reputations — and go to the polls on elec- 
tion day — at least to the opposite side of 
the room from the polls — and serve dinner. 
More than that, we would have a voting- 
place of our own. Of course, the votes 
would not "count," but we should know 
what the result would have been had wo- 
man's vote been counted. With a palpi- 
tating heart and trembling hand I, the 
first woman to arrive, opened the door of 
the schoolhouse on election morning. 
But, like the new recruit whose cour- 
age rises at the first discharge of shot or 
shell, I crossed the threshold with steady 
heart-beat and firm step, into the awful 
presence of those * "demoralizing polls," 
and confronted two or three of my fellow 
townsmeu in quiet disenssion. 

A recent article in one of the leading 
magazines of the country, purporting to 
portray the demoralizing effect of suffrage 
on the women of Colorado, brought this 
episode in my life vividly to my mind, 
and after reading it I asked myself: Is 
that a true statement regarding the wom- 
en of Colorado? 

Having come to Colorado before woman 
suffrage was estabiished, and having lived 
here every day of every year since, I ought 
to know something of the status of the 
women, both before and since. 

My knowledge is not confined to one 
locality nor to one class, but I have yet to 
meet one woman answering to the "de- 
moralized woman" described in the arti- 
le referre d to. I have known quite inti- 



.' mately a number of women who were 
candidates for office, from county super- 
intendent to State offices, some allowing 
the use of their names from a sense of 
duty, and others because they really de- 
sired the ofiice; but I never saw one un- 
womanly act, nor heard one unwomanly 
word. I have seen opposing candidates 
meet, and the defeated with true kindli- 
ness congratulate the successful one. 

That a benevolent and philanthropic 
woman is "handicapped all the while by 
the prejudices of the people she tries to 
help" is a serious mistake. A Denver 
woman whose work in the slums of that 
city extends through many years, in an- 
swer to the question, l, Have you found 
that woman in politics interferes with 
your work?" said, "Emphatically, no!" 

My own experience does not corrobo- 
rate the statement that "it is unwise to 
put questions to any woman whomsoever, 
regarding any political issue," because I 
have in mind a request sent by the chair- 
man of the central committee in one party 
to a woman of another party, asking her 
to arrange a political meeting for two 
women of the first party, which she did, 
and, after pleasantly introducing the 
speakers, left the meeting in their hands, 
believing in freedom of speech for every 
one. 

Without doubt, women such as the 
writer of the article entitled "Woman Suf- 
frage in Colorado" describes can be found 
here; but the right to vote has not made 
them, any more than the missionary soci- 
ety or woman's club has made the intri- 
guing, office-seeking woman found there. 

"But what about its effect upon her? 
What has it done for her?" is a question 
propounded with significant emphasis. 

It bas elevated the woman, whose pre- 
vious existence consisted in a tread-mill 
round of what to eat, drink and wear, 
whose neighbors were too far removed to 
be of much interest. It has elevated this 
woman's thoughts, not necessarily out of 
self, but to higher thoughts for self and 
those dependent on her. While the tread- 
mill life continues to revolve, she is living 
another life in thought, upon questions of 
legislation more or less important to her 
and hers, or to the community at large, 
or, possibly, questions which involve the 
entire commonwealth. But the children's 
threadbare garments are as carefully 
patched, and the table as plentifully sup- 
plied, and all in due time, as though she 
were not thinking these thoughts, or in- 
telligently reading the paper, or joining in 
discussions with her husband and visit- 
ing neighbors. She is interested and 
thoughtful because she has something to 
do in bringing things to pass. From a 
selfish interest in the ballot, she is, even 
in one short decade, learning that she can 
reach out from her own hearthstone, 
though comparatively isolated, and help 
alleviate misery, remove evil, and make 
cleaner and purer places for other moth- 
ers' children, as well as her own. She is 
learning, even through the ballot— the 
last place some would look to learn— the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
of God. 

Some one may ask, "Do you know such 
results to have been attained?" Do I 
know what I have seen with my own eyes 
and heard with my own ears? I have 



lived and worked with such women both 
before and since the suffrage law wa8 



In the article referred to the writer 
says: "It seemed to meat once interest- 
ing and significant that women in Colo-* 
rado, not yet old enough to vote, gave 
evidence of such slight interest in their 
approaching political privileges." 

I might enlarge on the fact that among 
my acquaintances there are more young 
men over twenty-one years of age, who 
take no interest in political questions of 
the day than there are among my young 
girl friends, but I submit, as refuting the 
charge of "slight interest," the program 
of a young women's club for 1903-4 
which reads: 

October 20, Executive department of 
the city government. 

October 30, Judicial department of the 
city government. 

November 27, Legislative department of 
the city government. 

December 18, Effect of woman suffrage 
on city government. 

January 8, Prohibition in the United 
States. 

January 22, Practical reform needed in 
city government. 

February 19, State law: Sale ofliquorin 
Colorado. 

March 5, Financial side of the saloon. 

March 19, State gambling law. 

E. W. A. Fi3K. 



WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 

The sympathy of American women was 
bespoken for Russia by the Russian con- 
sul-general, Nicholas de Lodygenski, at a 
meeting held in New York City on March 
15, under the auspices of the Cooperative 
Entertainment Club, of which* Mrs. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock is president. He said: 

The Russian people is a great Christian 
nation, designed by the Almighty to ac- 
complish a great Christian mission on 
earth. All other multiple sides of na- 
tional life — wars, politics, commerce, lit- 
erature, and art — all these are of second- 
ary consideration. After religion, the 
most characteristic feature of Russian 
psychology and Russian life is the gen- 
eral unquestioned and unquestionable rec- 
ognition of the noble role of woman in the 
family, in society, and in the State. 

He expressed his joy at "witnessing 
this evening that the Russian Christian 
cause in America is now being taken np 
by distinguished American ladies." 

The more American women know about 
the brand of "Christianity" represented 
by the Russian State Church, the less 
sympathy they can have with its methods 
and aims. It stands not for the Christian 
virtues, but for religious persecution on a 
gigantic scale. Mr. W. T. Stead, for many 
years a strong defender of the Russian 
government, has lately been converted to 
the opposite view by von Plehwe's cynical 
defence of the breach of faith with Fin- 
land. In answer to recent criticisms by 
Mr. Stead on the denial of religious free- 
dom in Russia, the brilliant Madame Nov- 
ikoff, long the recognieed, though unoffi- 
cial, representative of the Russian govern- 
ment in England, writes: 

In England and America, where the 
Christian faith is "splintered" into a Jmn- 
dred sects, it may be not only possible 
but necessary to allow liberty of religious 
competition or propagaDdism. With us 
it isot nso. We consider every schism a 



nlagie whose infection has to be stamped ■ 
Jot Before even the duty of defending ' 
lie frontier from the invasion of hostile ' 
tf mies, is the duty of defending the ortho- 
fox fwth from the assaults of sects and 
teresies. 

'in pursuance of this acknowledged pol- 
i(f millions of Catholics, Protestants, Ar- 
jnenians, Jews— all those who will not 
conform to the "orthodox" Greek Church 
-have been ruthlessly persecuted. With- 
in the last quarter of a century, thousands 
fcwebeen killed, thousands tortured, thou- 
ands driven into exile; and the work is 
still going on. Any American woman 
who imagines Russia to have a tL Chris- ■ 
tinn" government should read the sylla- ' 
hB lately published of three lectures by ! 
piot William G. Ward of this city, in ] 
whichhe outlines the successive persecu- | 
dons in Russia since PobiedonostsefE came l 
into power. I 

Ifcis an unblushing falsehood to claim j 
flat one of the most prominent character- ! 
istiCBof Russia is respect for women "in 
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the family, in society, and in the State, 
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Xotlongagothe Czar was said to be in 
danger of sinking into melancholia be- 
cause all his children were girls. It is 
only within a year or two that the law has 
t!lowed a Russian peasant woman to take 
out » separate passport for herself. Be- 
fore that she could not go from one 
Tillage to another except on her husband's 
passport. The change was announced as 
i greatref orm, on the ground that most 
of the Russian peasants beat their wives, 
indthatnowa wife who was beaten too 
much could flee to another village — a 
thing before impossible to her. Appar- 
ently a beaten wife has no legal redress. 

Ifevenawoman who has given no of- 
fence to the government is at such a dis- 
idrantagein Russia, the case is far worse 
with a woman suspected of religious or 
political heterodoxy. For peaceably ad- 
Toating a constitutional government, 
thousands of the best and most intelligent 
women of Russia have been banished to 
Siberia, or sent for life to State prisons 
where the treatment they receive drives a 
large proportion of them to insanity or 
suicide. The law requires that any wo- 
man who becomes a religious dissenter 
ihall be separated from her children, and 
nameless additional cruelties are inflicted 
contrary to law. When the Russian Quak- 
ttsrefusedto render military service, all 
the men were dragged . off to prison, and 
regiments of Cossacks were quartered for 
weeks in their homes to abuse their un- 
protected wives. The Jewish women in 
BshineS also know something about that 
respect for worn en which we are now as- 
mred is the most prominent character- 
^- of Russia, second only to religion. 
The truth is that the present govern me nt 
"Russia is an unscrupulous and medi- 
al despotism, which oppresses indis- 
criminately men, women and children. 

These things are not said in the inter- 
Mtof Japan. Japan too holds women in a 
^ry subordinate position. But it neither 
persecutes them for their religious belief, 
norcrushes them under famine taxes, nor 
imprisons and exiles them by thousands 
^Khout trial, nor makes it a penal offence 
for them to read and discuss modern polit- 
lc *l literature. Moreover, no prominent 
hpanese official has yet had the mendac- 



ity to app 8 al for the sympathy of Ameri- 
can women on the absurd claim that re- 
spect for women is the most marked 
characteristic of his nation. 

Alice Store Blackwell. 

"THE AVERAGE WOMAN." 

Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty contributes 
to the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle an ad- 
mirable review of Mrs. Frank A. Fox- 
croft's recent remonstrance against equal 
rights for women. She said that "the 
average woman" does not want the ballot. 
He points out the narrowness of the aver- 
age woman's thought in many respects, 
and forcibly says: "What a long halt 
would be called upon many useless and 
harmful things if the current of the 'aver- 
age woman's' thought could be changed. 
Would there not be an enormously health- 
ful stimulation, both of the mental and 
moral life of all communities, which 
would react most beneficently upon the 
home?" 

A WOMAN WITH KEYS. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of 
the Colorado State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, said at the recent National Suffrage 
Convention: 

A few years ago, a little pamphlet en- 
titled fc -A Message to Garcia" called out a 
response from the hearts of the civilized 
world. It was translated into 14 tongues. 
Why? Because it set forth the duty and 
necessity of doing a thing yourself if you 
want it well done. The women of Colo- 
rado have learned by experience the ad- 
vantage of a direct vote over "indirect 
influence." 

I am to tell you what a Federation of 
Women's Clubs has been able to do in a 
free State where back of influence is the 
ballot. The ballot is like a key. The 
Colorado club member is a woman with 
keys at her girdle, and with these keys 
she gains entrance to prisons, and places 
where defectives are kept, and carries 
sweetness and light, and a better adminis- 
tration of justice. Instead of woman's 
influence being lessened, it is greatly in- 
creased. During the last Legislature, 
there were so many men with bills that 
they wanted endorsed by the club women 
that the social science department of the 
State Federation had to sit one day each 
week to confer with members of the Leg- 
islature who wanted the Federation to 
endorse their bills. Club women outside 
the suffrage States do not have this expe- 
rience. It was because we could take our 
message to Garcia ourselves. 

JEi^, Bradford enumerated some of the 
improved laws obtained by the women (a 
list has already been published), and con- 
tinued: 

The State Federation caninE on the 
work of travelling libraries till it became 
much too heavy. Then the women asked 
the State to take charge of it, and to ap- 
point a commission of five to carry it on, 
part of whom should be women. Tke 
men in the Legislature amended this to 
read that all the members of the commis- 
sion should be women, and should be en- 
dorsed by the executive committee of the 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, be- 
cause, --h* 7 said, the women had done 

\ tti*ir T^nrk 5zi h" businesslike a way, send- 
ing tbeir lili* UfrMW of 50 books into the 

I remotest mountain villages. They send 

J also a travelling art gallery. 

We have all been paying our respects to 
a certain visitor to Colorado lately. A 



naturalist travelling in some remote is- 
lands, where he could not speak the lan- 
guage very well, asked his guide if there 
^vere not a museum somewhere. The 
guide did not know what a museum was. 
Lhe scientist explained that it was a col- 
lection of strange and curious things, ani- 
mal mineral, and vegetable. His guide 
nodded intelligently, and took him to a 
house where he was received politely, and. 
served with a peculiar native soup of 
many ingredients. After lunch he asked 
his guide, "Where is the collection? 1 ' The 
man answered, '-The collection? Why, 
sir, you have swallowed it!" Miss Eliz- 
abeth McCracken's article on Colorado is 
a collection of strange and curious mis- 
representations, without foundation in 
fact; yet editors of newspapers seem to 
have swallowed it. 

Mrs. Catt won our mountain republic 
for suffrage, and we women of Colorado 
pledge ourselves to Susan B. Anthony to 
work till death to help women to get it in 
other States. We have learned that "when 
righteousness is concerned, there is no 
such thing as an impossibility." The 
granting of equal rights means the raising 
of humanity to the place where the possi- 
ble incarnation of divinity shines upon 
the soul. 
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PUBLICITY WOMAN'S SAFETY. 

When people object to women's voting 
on account of its "publicity," as if women 
could only be safe in seclusion, they do 
not understand the philosophy of life. It 
is in seclusion and secrecy that danger 
exists. Political corruption, like other 
forms of corruption, shuns the daylight. 
The motto of the grafter is "Subtraction, 
Division and Silence." Poisonous mi- 
crobes multiply in darkness, but perish in 
sunshine. An amusing illustration is 
given by "Spectator" in the Outlook of 
March 13: 

"He had snch a pleasant, clever, gen- 
tlemanly face," said the lady. "And he 
wanted to be sociable. I should have 
liked to talk with him, but of course I 
couldn't, traveling alone." 

"Will you please explain to me," said 
the Spectator, "what you mean? Not 
three minutes ago you were telling me of 
a most interesting and lengthy discourse 
you engaged upon with a fellow-traveller 
on the railway. This second gentleman 
you describe as more refined and better 
bred than the first. Why, pray, couldn't 
you talk to him?" 

"Didn't I tell you I was on the parlor 
car? Properly speaking, you can't talk 
to your neighbors in a drawing-room car, 
can you? Of course you can do what you 
please in the coaches." 

"No, I didn't know all that," said the 
Spectator. "But then I am not a woman. 
I don't know a great many things.'" 

"But you must see it would never do. 
It isn't expected. You'd make yourself 
observed. It wouldn't be nice. Women 
don't travel on drawing room cars to be 
sociable — on the contrary, parlor cars are 
for state, presumably for privacy, and the 
comforts of luxury, not for a good time. 
I never enter one of the things if I can 
help it. I like to do as I choose and talk 
to whom I please when I travel. When "I 
am alone, I really feel safer in the coaches. 
In some ways a woman is much more pro- 
tected there." 

"I should have supposed exactly the 
contrary," said the Spectator. l, I always 
insist on my women folk using the par- 
lor cars when travelling alone." 

"You may be right," said the lady, 
"but, as I said, I am more comfortable iu 
the coach." 

All this was a new view of the drawing- 
room car to the Spectator, and this con- 
versation set him to thinking seriously of 
some things and to recalling some other 
things, and it was partly due to an awak- 
ening perception that he spent a very un- 
happy quarter of an hour on a parlor car 
a few days later. 

The Spectator was in the parlor car 
solely for the purpose of getting some- 
thing to eat, for he too has rather a fond- 
ness for the good company of coach trav- 
elling, though he had never before exactly 
analyzed why it was he found "second- 
class" travelling so much more agreeable 
than "first-class." On this occasion the 
Spectator had ordered his dinner and was 
sitting comfortably reading his newspaper 
when the porter brought in the customary 
little adjustable table and desired him to 
wheel his chair about, that the table 
might be set in place. To this same end 
the chair which was opposite the Specta- 
tor had also to be whirled about, thus 
bringing face to face with the Spectator a 
lady whose back had been turned to him 
until that moment. She also was read- 
ing, and continued to read almost as she 
was whirled, so absorbed was she in her 
magazine. She was young and pretty, 
with quite, a charming face, clever, 
pleasant, and very ladylike in general 
appearance. 

The Spectator was not too absorbed in 



hi* inurnal to take in all these details, 
t h nou 3 gh r h"Va°s careful not to look too in- 
trusively across the narrow board. I am 
sorrvihat you should be disturbed,"hehad 
s^when the porter whirled the >™« 
ladv and she had glanced up and *mHiMi 
and bowed in that final and. perfunctory 
kind of way with which a wise young 
woman accepts passing civilities from a 
stranger. All of which was just as it 
should be. Then the porter brought in 
the dishes for the meal, and the Spectator 
sat looking aghast at two plates, two 
knives, two forks— in a word, at the par- 
row table set tete-a tete. The provisions 
swiftly followed. Not as double orders— 
not quite so bad as that; but with the 
usuallittleseparatedishes crowded around 
the two set places. What would you have 
done had you been the Spectator? He 
himself had no objection in the world to 
offer to the tete-a-tete meal, but had he 
objected, was he in a position to protest? 
That was surely the lady's privilege, and 
she was still behind her magazine. What 
was she going to say when she came out 
from her shelter? That was the question. 
Cold chills of anticipatory mortification 
ran down the Spectator's back. Would 
she summon the minion to take away her > 
order? The Spectator, with some expe- 
riences of parlor-car minions, hardly 
thought she would. What could she do? 
The porter knew as well as the Spectator 
knew it that these two orders were not 
for passengers in one party. What the 
man had done was deliberate enough, 
though he seemed wholly unconscious of 
the liberty he had taken. To him it was 
a mere exigency of travel, and very evi- 
dently a common one. 

Word for word his recent conversation 
with his friend was recurring to the Spec- 
tator. "It wouldn't be — nice," she had 
stated, whatever that meant, to chat with 
strangers in a drawing-room car. In his 
friend's taste and discretion on matters 
feminine the Spectator had entire confi- 
dence. This young person opposite, with 
whom it seemed the Spectator was or- 
dained to dine — how intimate that func- 
tion seemed! — was, beyond any doubt 
whatever, "nice." Her whole bearing 
proved it. Ergo, there would be no speech 
possible between us as we ate; and how 
the Spectator, who is a modest and suffi- 
ciently civil person, and yet has some , 
hnmor, was to go through a whole meal 
eaten with a companion at such close 
quarters and in total silence was a pretty 
serious question to him. 

The moment came. The porter touched 
the reading lady on the arm. 

"Yo' dinner is here, Miss," he said, and 
the magazine fell. 

The Spectator cannot remember a more ■ 
uncomfortable moment. He had done no 
wrong, and yet he masticated his beef- 
steak with a sense of deep guilt and an 
effort to appear innocent, which was, he 
was well aware, an ignominious failure. 
The lady cast down one look of dismayed 
astonishment at the spread table, and 
then — yes, she was plainly a well-bred, 
kind-hearted girl—she cast one tiny, fleet- 
ing glance at the Spectator, and immedi- 
ately addressed herself to the food before 
her. For a full five minutes this ridicu- 
lous proceeding went on. The Spectator's 
dishes were inextricably confused with 
his neighbor's, but what was not in easy 
range of his hand he went without. His 
butter was his' most grievous loss, an- 
chored between the tomato and potato 
dishes of his vis-a-vis. Sooner than dis- 
entangle it the Spectator ate dry bread — 
which he hates. 

But it was this heroic sacrifice on the 
part of the Spectator that saved the day. 
The young lady had cast several troubled 
glances toward the Spectator's butter. 
She had her own butter safely corralled, 
and at last, bless her kind young heart' 
she picked up the little truant plate and 
held it delicately across the board toward 



the Spectator. "I th3ak — Ll/is yours," 
she said, in such a nice, hfitating way 
The Spectator looked up a/d thanked her 
very gravely. She lookra as gravely a t 
the Spectator, and the#--they both burst 
into irrepressible, prolonged laughter. It 
may not have been nice. The Spectator 
has no theories on the subject and wishes 
to create no precedent; he only knows 
that he had then, as he has now, the high, 
est regard for that young girl's common 
sense and the liveliest sense of gratitude 
for one of the pleasantest little dinners he 
ever attended. The company was agree- 
able — more than agreeable, intelligent, 
good-tempered, and charmingly graceful. 
In fact, the whole episode mignt have 
served as the opening of a love-story novel 
As it was, it seemed a great waste of op- 
portunity. For the remainder of the too 
short journey the Spectator acted as at- 
tendant for his dinner companion, who 
was travelling alone, and flattered himself 
that he was able to make her trip more 
comfortable and agreeable to her than it 
might otherwise have been. 

It is still a pleasant little memory to 
him — the graciousness and dignity of that 
young lady; but now and then, even ashe 
was enjoying the experience of meeting a 
stranger so cultivated, so well bred, so 
wise in the worldly wisdom of knowing 
just what to do and exactly how to do it, 
the Spectator was thinking to himself 
how few young girls there were of his 
acquaintance who possessed, or naturally 
would possess, just this poise and pres- 
ence. 

As the terminus was reached the Spec- 
tator watched his fair companion— whose 
name remained a mystery to him— walk 
on her way down the platform, and then 
turned to the conductor of the train. 

l< Where is your complaint office?" asked 
the Spectator, sternly; and when he had 
penetrated to that sanctum, his first state- 
ment was: 

"I have a young daughter who travels 
alone frequently on your line, and I want 
to make it clearly understood by you that 
until you offer proper accommodations 
for ladies and some privacy on your draw- 
ing-room cars, I shall see that my daugh- 
ter travels with a lunch-basket and in the 
protection and safety of the common 
coach." 

Let those who would insist on women's 
travelling only on drawing-room cars so- 
cially and politically, leam wisdom from 
"Spectator's" amusing experience and il- 
lustrative anedote. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 
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h^^ law ™ unconstitutional, 

that the House of Commons has followed . but that the Chelsea Jute Mills, having 
its leaders But it I« more surprising to 1 acted in good faith and having relied 
hear that the news of this action taken in j upon the affidavit of the parent that An- 
England was cheered in the Chamber of ! nie Ventre was sixteen, could not be pun- 
Deputies at Rome. That looks as if the ished for employing her. Their counsel 
equal rights movement were spreading insisted that the mills could not be pun- 
even in countries where it has been sup- . ished unless it was shown that thev knew 
posea to have made ieast headway. j the child's real age, and intentionally vio- 

,_ i lated the law. 

: Judge Koesch overrules this contention, 
holding that an employer who employs a 
child under fourteen does so at his peril, 
aad cannot successfully plead that he does 
not know the child to be under the legal 



A BRAVE MOTHER. 



Charles Wilder of Jamaica Plain, 

3., was last week caught, with 

| ner children, in the top of a burning 

house. Exit by the stairs was cut orr by 



Mrs 

Mass. 
her 

I the rlarnes. The er^wd beW Vbon-ht ' If lbis decision is sustained, all of 
"thev were doomed. .The quick-witted ■ these Poured affidavits, which have af- 
mother brought her ironing-board to a , forded so common" a means to unscrupu- 
i side window,\hrust it over w a window j lous employers and parents for evading 
j of the next house about ihree feet away, ■ the child iabor ltlws > wi]1 lose their value. 
: smashed the window in, and carried her «■■■■ 

, babies one by one over the improvised 



EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

In England tbe House of Commons 

has just adopted by an overwhelm.: in; 

i 1^ * no „ i «.;^ ; e„^„~ , i bridge to saietv. I he brave woman was 

rote, 1S2 to 68, a resolution m favor ■■] .. _° ,- . , .. . , i 

„„„*;.,„ -D,ri;o +„„,. „„4T^ *,. „,«™ wildly cheered bv the breathless crowd. ■ 

granting Parliamentary sullrage to worn- i _ . \ _ - T 

° t,, . s ,, . .. But it she ox ajtv other mother wanted to 

es. The announcement of this action was ~ , 

l j ^ .#.. a *x ™ ^ r cast a vote on election dav in oioer to ' 

cheered the ne^t day in the Chamber of , ., , „ , " . ,.,. 

~ .. . ry , c. ,-, . . save her children from bad conditions. 

Depaties at Rome when Signor Rossi re- i , v , _ , , _ _ . . „ 

«,«... -..> , 3 she^vould be told that ahe had not sufli- 

lerredtoitin a bnei speech, and oiiii^i.m i 

, . , ., .p, ,. , T-r * n ' cient stamina. 

mated the English House of Commons ■ 



on its step toward granting equal rights ; 
to women. 

Many persons were doubtless startled j 
by the announcement that the House of 



N. Y. CHILD LABOR LAVv T UPHELD. 



JOHN BRIGHT'S SISTER. 

Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren, a sis- 
ter of John Bright, and one of the old- 
est and most beloved of the advocates of 
equal rights for women in England, is the 
mother of Sir Charles McLaren, the mem- 
i her of Parliament who moved theiesolu- 
j tion in favor of full surliage for women 



, that has just passed the House of Com- 
! mons by a vote of 182 to 68. Mrs. Mc- 
Justice Eoesch of the Fourth District ■ Laren must be proud of her son, and 
Commons has voted in favor of granting j Municipal Court, New York City, has doubtless Sir Charles is proud of his 
suffrage to women by a majority of nearly ■ handed down a decision in the most im- ; mother. If the women who advocate 
threetoone. The news is not a great ■ portant case yet brought into court as a ; equal rights were such bad mothers as the 
surprise, however, to those who have kept result of the efforts of the Child Labor i opponents pretend, we should not find 
track of the steady growth of tho equal Committee to secure a thorough enforce- ' their children following in their footsteps, 
rights movement in Great Britain. In ! ment of the child-labor and compulsory- : _ T ^ _. 

1S69, municipal suffrage was granted to | education laws, passed by the Legislature 
single women and widows of England. ' last winter. 

Itworkedso well that in 1881 it was ex- , The constitutionality of the law is up 
tended to the women of Scotland. In j held, and the judge makes a rulimg which, 
1893, the women of Ireland, both married \ if sustained, will practically pur an end to 
and single, were empowered to vote for " the usefulness of the perjured : ::i..--i^ 

allofficers except members of Parliament. . which in the past have been notoriously I assist the Ohio suffragists. His future 
Each of these extensions of the ballot to [ common in the employment of children i wi n be watched with interest, 
women was made on more liberal terms ; under agt. Miss Susan B. Anthony and her sister, 

than the preceding one, so that at present ' The case was an action brought by the ^.^ MarVi wiil sail {or Europe on May 
wonfen actually have more suffrage in city of New York against the Chelsea , ^ Qn tbe steamer Frederick der Grosse, 
Scotland than in England, and more in j Jute Mills, a large Brooklyn corporation | tQ attend the international Suffrage Con- 
Ireland than in Scotland. i employing many women and children, to | vention> and the me eting of the Interna 



Hon. Chas. Dick, who has just been 
elected to till Senator Hanna's place as U. 
S. Senator from Ohio, was at one time a 
member of a woman suffrage club in 
Akron, and has always been willing to 



The growth of the movement in the i recover a penalty of $50 for a violation of ■ 
English-speaking colonies has been even the compulsory-education law. .his law 
more marked. In Australia and New j (which was substantially amended as a 
Zealand, women have had the municipal ' part of the Child Labor Committee s work 
Totefor many years, and in 1S93 New: of last year) provides that an employer 
Zealand gave them national suffrage. 
South Australia extended full State suf- 
frage to women in 1S95, West Australia in 
1900, Sew South Wales iu 1902, and Tas- 
mania in 1903" In 1902, full national suf- 
frage was granted to all women through- 
out Australia, married or single. Great 
Britain, therefore, is only following in the i n S 
wake of her more progressive colonies. ' plOj- 

John Morley and Sir Henry Campbell- , an affidavit by her ather t ha, ^ was 
Baonerman have both declared themselves sixteen. the aeleja ' . omDulsory . 
Mel, in favor of the full Parliamentary ! claimed, not only that, the compulsory 



tional Council of Women. Noted suffra- 
gists will be of Miss Anthony's party, in- 
cluding Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Dr. Hartweli's official report of the Bos- 
a child' under fourteen dm- . ton municipal election is out. One of its 
in<* air* nart of the term in which the striking features is the smallness of the 
schools'o the district ar. in session shall , vote cast by the men for school committee 
he subiect to a penalty of fifty dollars, re- ; as compared with their vote for Mayor 
coverable by the city. The Chelsea Jute j Dr. Hartwell, who is a strong opponent „f 
Anns employed a little Italian girl, eleven ; equal rights for women, and whose for- 
fears old, named Annie Ventre, i. empty- 
bobbins. When she was first em- 
ployed, being then eleven, she produced 



mer reports have sometimes seemed to 
contain special pleading against it, is con- 
strained to admit this time that a larger 
per cent, of the registered women than of 
the registered men voted for school com- 
mittee. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 

An interesting debate preceded the re- 
cent adoption in the House of Commons 
of the resolution in favor of full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage for women, by the un- 
precedented majority of 182 to 6S. It is 
amusing to see how little except flippancy, 
the opponents had to offer. The follow- 
ing report is from the London Times: 

Sir C. M'Laren (Leicester, Bosworth) 
rose to move "That the disabilities -of 
women in respect of the Parliameutary 
franchise ought to be removed by legisla- 
tion." 

He was glad to think that this subject 
was now free from party controversy in 
the House, and that the motion would be 
supported as freely by honorable members 
behind the Government as by honorable 
members sitting on the opposition side. 
Six years had elapsed since the question 
was last raised in the House, and events in 
the interval had shown that the interest of 
women in political affairs was growing. 
The question was raised for the first time 
37 years ago, but the subject is viewed 
from a different point of view from that 
which prevailed in the time of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. At that time women were 
referred to as the "shrieking sisterhood," 
and the idea prevailed that their claim 
to the franchise was synonymous with 
a desire on their part to unsex them- 
selves. In his judgment the time was 
now ripe for a change. The doctrine of 
the inherent incompetency of women had 
been abandoned by the House over and 
over again in legislation, and it rested 
with the opponents of the movement to 
show that it was inexpedient to extend in 
a small measure the privileges which had 
already been granted to women in admin- 
istrative affairs. Every legislative step 
taken by the colonies had tended towards 
the equality of the sexes. South Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Western Australia, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania had enfran 
chised women, and in the Isle of Man 
women voted for the House of Keys. Fie 
quoted the opinion of SirE. Barton that 
the results usually predicted as likely to 
follow the enfranchisement of women had 
not been experienced in Australia. He 
noticed that on the current fiscal issue, 
appeals of statesmen were constantly 
made to the interests and to the opinion 
of women. It was no use appealing to 
women unless they gave the women the 
means of responding effectively to the ap- 
peals; but he claimed these appeals as a 
practical recognition that the time had 
come when the political issues before the 
country ought to be decided by politicians 
of both sexes, that women had as deep an 
interest in them as men, and that appeals 
could be as profitably directed to women 
as to men. The Prime Minister had al- 
ways been a supporter of this cause, the 
President of the Board of Trade held sim- 
ilar views, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had introduced bills to give women 
the franchise. Prophecies as to the re- 
sults on political parties would be falsi- 
fied, as they had been in the case of the 
working man's franchise or in colonial ex- 
perience. He believed the question to be 
important to trade-unions, for the removal 
of women's disabilities would go a long 
way to diminish the disparity between 
the payment for male and female labor. 
He commended the resolution to the 
House as purposely drawn in wide terms 
in order to secure an assertion of its prin- 
ciple. He begged to move. 

Colonel Denny (Kilmarnock Burghs) 
seconded the motion. He thought that 
none but the hardened sinner could resist 
the appeal which had been made. This 
was not a party question; it had been 
taken up on both sides of the House. It 
■was a matter about which women felt in- 
tensely. Why was not the reform carried 



out? Some suggested that there was a 
want of intelligence on the part of women. 
But when he had been canvassing he had 
been delighted to avail himself of the help 
of ladies (ironical laughter), and he was 
not ashamed to say that if women were 
clever enough to point out to the voter 
what a good thing it was to vote for him 
(laughter), he was sure they were capable 
of voting themselves. If it were true that 
women had not developed, whose fault 
was it? In the old days of the restricted 
franchise, the same thing was said about 
the agricultural voter. (Hear, hear.) 
Why should women be denied the same 
opportunity of growth that had been con- 
ceded freely to the opposite sex? Some 
suggested that if women exercised the 
franchise their unhappy husbands would 
have to wash the babies, clean the 
house, etc. ; but these were hardly fit ar- 
guments for a great occasion. In Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand women voted, and 
this did not prevent them from fulfilling 
all their duties. He hoped the motion 
would be carried. 

Mr. Labouchere (Northampton) said 
this was not the first time he had ad- 
dressed the House on this subject. On 
every occasion he had come forward as 
the champion of woman against those 
wild spirits among* men and women who 
wanted to foist a privilege on the vast ma- 
jority of women who did not desire it. 
(Laughter). The honorable member for 
Bosworth, with Machiavellian tactics, 
moved a resolution in certain terms in 
order to secure the widest support for it, 
and made a speech in another sense in or- 
der to capture the support of those who 
did not wish to go so far. Those were 
womanly tactics. (Laughter). He ob- 
jected to them because they were not 
characterized by that amount of frank- 
ness that he liked to see displayed. 
vLaughter.) What would be the effect of 
granting the franchise to all women? 
There were a great many more women 
than men in the country, and the prepon- 
derance was increased at election times, 
owing to the fact that many men were 
occupied in work abroad. If the resolu- 
tion was adopted, therefore, the country 
would be absolutely in the hands of wom- 
en. (Laughter.) If there was a majority 
of women in Parliament, Heaven only 
knew how far they would go when they 
had the power. It was said that women 
had no influence at present. He main- 
tained that they exercised an enormous 
influence. Something had been said about 
the views of Lords Goschen and Rosebery 
on this question in connection with the 
fiscal controversy. Those two noble lords 
were not illogical in their appeals to 
women, for they appealed to women to 
use the influence they had on men to in- 
duce them by blandishments, conversa- 
tion, etc., to take a right view of the fis- 
cal question. (Laughter. ) Did any hon- 
orable member suppose that when women 
obtained the vote they would be satisfied 
until they were allowed to sit in the 
House? ('-Hear, hear," and laughter.) 
A seat in the House would be the neces- 
sary consequence of giving the women a 
vote. Why was the grille kept in front of 
the Ladies' Gallery? They were told it 
was because the sight of so much beauty 
would so disturb the minds of honorable 
members that they would not be able any 
longer to continue their deliberations 
quietly. But if ladies were transferred 
from the gallery to the treasury bench 
and mixed hugger-mugger with honorable 
members, it would be difficult to say what 
might happen. Personally, he was an 
old man, and the transference would not 
affect him very much. He was speaking 
more out of sympathy with the young 
men of the House, and he could not con- 
scientiously submit them to such a temp- 
tation. (Laughter.) Talk about "lobby- 
ing!" If his honorable friend, the mem- 



ber for West Southwark (Mr. Causton) 
had a beautiful lady on each side of him 
urging him to vote in a particular way on 
a private bill, he believed that his honor- 
able friend would succumb. (Laughter.) 
His desire, therefore, was to guard him 
from any such risk. The other day in the 
North of England there was a case in the 
courts where a gentleman was found to 
be visiting a lady who was not his wife. 
The defence of the gentleman was that he 
visited the lady because he contemplated 
becoming a town councillor, and he went 
to see the lady in order to canvass for her 
support. Curiously enough, the plea was 
not accepted, and the unfortunate man 
was condemned to pay damages. (Laugh- 
ter, and Colonel Denny: "He was ac- 
quitted.") Really it was not safe, and the 
position opened out a very wide field of 
controversy. But the fact which should 
not be forgotten was that the vast major- 
ity of women did not wish to vote. They 
were perfectly satisfied with the indirect 
influence they already exercised. It was 
quite true that "the hand that rocked the 
cradle ruled the world," and the majority 
of women were perfectly happy in their 
homes, and had no wish to mix in the 
rough work of elections. It was on be- 
half of such women that he had so fre- 
quently appeared in the House asacham- 
pion. Complaints had been heard of 
"petticoat government" in the affairs of 
the War Office, and he really thought 
that women were too impulsive, that they 
had too much heart, and were too good 
for political life. 

It might be said that women would de- 
velop if they had the franchise. Accord- 
ing to Darwin, we had all developed from 
the lower animals. How locg had it 
taken his honorable friend opposite to de- 
velop from the monkey? Millions of years! 
(Laughter.) And were they to give wom- 
en votes in the hope that in some millions 
of years they would develop into intelli- 
gent voters and proper members of Par- 
liament? (Laughter.) He firmly believed 
that if women had the franchise, the do- 
mestic peace of many a household would 
be destroyed. The Radical husband and 
the Conservative wife would be found 
standing against each other for the same 
constituency. (Laughter.) Somebody had 
said that women had canvassed for him at 
Northampton. That was not true. He 
would not have a woman canvass for him, 
for in such work a woman did more harm 
than good. The Primrose League was a 
bad thing for the Conservatives, and 
therefore he hoped the party would al- 
ways support it. (Laughter.) What hap- 
pened at Northampton was that a number 
of women who were members of the 
Women's Franchise Association worked 
against him. He then asked the men 
whom he addressed whether they would 
like their "misseses" to go about like 
those women, while their husbands re 
mained at home to feed and wash the 
baby, and the invariable answer was 
"No." (Laughter.) The result was that 
these women were received everywhere 
with cries of "Go home and look after the 
baby," and they soon indignantly retired 
from the field. A woman's mission in life 
was to look after the home; the husband's 
was to attend public meetings, and, if he 
were a wise man, adopt the Radical prin- 
ciples addressed to him. (Laughter.) He 
contended that the vast majority of wom- 
en did not want the franchise, and that 
men did not want them to have it. So 
long as he had the honor to be a member 
of the House, he should defend the cause 
of the women. He did not go for these 
political Boadiceas. (Laughter.) He went 
for the angel on the hearth, who kept 
away from political turmoil; and in that 
view he believed he was supported by the 
vast majority of men and women of com- 
mon sense in the country. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. Rolleston "(Leicester) said that 
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rfrtDaireaay piayeu an important part were taken by ballot there wnnlrt „„♦ k I +u ♦ 

btbe government of the country. He 50 m embersln favor of i^H^ condemn ?3 ' ^ "T™ m1 ? ht be ado ™ed. But the 
..j.»tnnd that thev had readv a^.«ss tn tv,« ^,. Q ^ i , . , ^ e condemned ■ honorable membor wassiiont *,= to r,irro,.^ 




women ot one uiaas, ue certainly though 
tithe simple vote for a candidate for a 
jrttin the House might be given to wom- 
en of another class. The previous day 
deputations from various Women's Suf 
frage Associations attended the House, 
ind the honorable member for the Lough- 
borough Division and he had a very in- 
teresting tea-party, and oue of their 
guests, a young and well-looking woman, 
fold them she had worked ten hours a 
dayat welding chains, receiving 5s. at the 
end of the week. That, however, accord- 
ingtoher, was not the maximum wage of 
women workers in that trade, for some 
gotasmnch as 10s. She pointed out that 
men had the franchise, and got their 
wants attended to, and her contention was 
that, until women had the same weapon 
to wield, they would have to work under 
hrsh conditions at starvation wages. He 
should certainly support the resolution 
most heartily. (Hear, hear, ) 

Dr. Shipman (Northampton) supported 
tbemotion on common-sense grounds. If 
women had not borne arms against the 
enemies of the country, they had borne in 



women would J5,. L « , ^. fra , Dch, f e t0 ""ten to unsavory cases. He maintained 
the othZ- h i, nil ^ Political party or that no real case had heen made out 
L„!.?i b !_ r _'.. hl , & , own ""Pression was hoth against the proposal to enfranchise worn- 



He maintained 
been made out 

parties would have cause to regret the ex- 
tension. According to the last census 

7HxT an tilT°, in eX . CGSS of ,i na t le the Colonies. Elections haa recently been 
1^1 'u the female vote would be ! held in the Commonwealth *f Australia, 
especially susceptible to priestly influence. Women had voted there, with the result 
? n e r^ a°£Z*?u to 1 have Pol^ical ques- \ not only that men of good standing and 
tions decided by the clergy of any denom- j character had >*««" *•««- -^ **»+ **— 



en, and pointed to the success of the ex- 
periment tried with the best results in 



. been returned, but the 
mation. There was no grievance that the cause of labor had been everywhere sup- 
House would not redress on good cause : ported. This was not a question of what 
shown; there was no grievance suffered party women might belong to: apart from 
by women to which members were indif- any such considerations, women had the 
ferent. It was said that women would in- ; right to vote. What right had they to 
fuse a spirit of humanitarianism into their \ brand women as social inferiors or slaves? 



proceedings; yet, though the cruelty of 
the slaughter and extinction of rare birds, 
and of seals, was pointed out to women 
over and over again, not a woman forbore 
to bedeck her body with the spoils of 
these creatures. Whenever in courts of 
law spicy eridence was expected, it was 
women who made the miost desperate 
efforts to gain admittance. Theu, too, 
women suffered from infirmities from 



their own arms those who became able to ! which men were exempt. To sum up, he 



defend it. The strength of the country 
depended more on the womanhood of the 
country than anything else. Women 
worled alongside men industrially and 
socially. No one denied their business 
capacity who had seen it tested. At one 
of the Universities a woman had beaten 
men in their own field of mathematics. If 
they talked of courage, he referred them 
to a recent newspaper account of a woman 
who in a houseful of men was the only in- 
mate to go down into the basement and 
grapple with a burglar. Looking at this 
question without the old prejudice, they 
saw no difference between women and 
men as regarded capacity to give light and 
guidance with regard to the government 
. of any country. His honorable colleague, 
who talked of the turmoil of political 
elections, spent his time at his last elec- 
tion reading a novel by James Payn en- 
titled "By Proxy." It was a credit to 
him that he need take no trouble at his 
elections. It was only on this particular 
qaegtion that Northampton was rather 
agitated, and was sorry to see him behind 
his humble colleague. This was the only 
question where they did not see eye to 
eye; and he was cheered in that situation 
by his honorable colleague's own remark 
on one occasion that, if two colleagues 
always saw eye to eye with one another, 
ODeof them was a fool. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones (lurham, N. W.J 
said he could not agree that if they grant- 
ed the franchise to women it must follow 
thatthey would have to concede to wom- 
en the right of sitting in that House. 
There were many functions which, intel- , 
lectnally, women might be capable of per- 
forming, but which, for. other reasons, it 
was inexpedient that they should attempt 
to perform. The great majority of 
thoughtful women in this country were 
iflfa?orof the extension of the franchise 
to their sex, and he contended that the 
average woman was capable of exercising 
the right of franchise with as much abil- 
ity, and with as much advantage to the 
Skte, as the average man. 

Mr. Cremer (Shoreditch, Haggerston) 
said It was about 18 years since he listened 
to the first debate on female suffrage, and 
hehad listened to nearly every one since 
then, and he had always heard the same 
arguments which he had heard that night. 
. aot one 



objected to the change ou physiological 
grounds, for political reasons, on moral 
considerations, and, more important than 
all, perhaps, on religious grounds. 

Mr. Emmet (Oldham) supported the 
motion. It had been said that the major- ■ 
lty of women did not care at all to enter 
public life. But why, if that were so, was j 
it necessary to keep out all women who 
were eminently fitted to perform some, 
at any rate : of the functions of public life? 
It was said that, if women had votes given 
to tkem, it would make no difference. He 
did not think it would make a difference 
in the way of any sudden revolution. On 
the other^hand, he believed the effect, in 
time, would be considerable, and would 
be entirely beneficial. (Hear, hear.) He 
believe^ that in time it would probably 
have a great effect in stopping the ''sweat- 
ing" to which women were subjected in a 
number of employments. Women's wages 
had not advanced nearly so much as men's 
wages had; and he believed tbat if they 
had votes they would in the long run be 
able tm get fairer treatment than they got 
to-day. The result would be to promote 
that national efficiency which we all so 
much desired. 

Mr Bond (Nottingham, E.) thought 
very cogent reasons •ught to be shown 
for makiog this grave change before the 
House consented to it. It could not be 
trulv said that among women there was an 
overwhelming desire for the franchise. 
The exact contrary was the case. There 
was a small number of women who ar- 
dently desired this change, but a consid- 
erable number were absolutely opposed 
o it, and there was a large body of indif- 
ferent opinion. He was not convinced 
that by giving the franchise to women 
they would be conferring any distinct 
benefit upon the nation. 

Mr W. Redmond (Clare, E.) desired to 
dissociate himself from the ungenerous, 
uncalled for, and-happily for the reputa- 
tion of the House of Commons-unprece- 
dented attack made upon women by the 
Monorable member for Haggerston. 

Mr Cremer appealed to the Speaker to 
say whether he had made any personal 
attack npon women. 

The Speaker.-That is a matter for the 

H Mr e w iU Be g dmond said the honorable 
*Vr had talked about the cruelty 



As some humor had been imported into 
the debate, he would point out that If the 
Government had had in their service two 
or three ladies, suitable in every way to 
exercise the function of whips (laughter), 
the incident of yesterday, so humiliating 
to the Government, would not have oc- 
curred, although he cast not the slightest 
reflection on the specimens of the male 
sex occupying that office, who, no doubt, 
did their very best. 

Mr, Crean (Cork, S. E.) said that in this 
matter the honorable member for Clare 
did not speak for;the whole of the Irish 
party. 

The house divided, and the numbers 
were — 



Jot one new argument had been adduced, memlter had "*f B " and seals in order 
He believed tbat, if a vote on this question! practised upon birds and seaib 



For the resolution 182 

Against 6S 

Majority 114 

The House adjourned. 



Y70MEN VOTE IN NEW YORK. 

The women property-owners of North 
Tarry town, N. Y., took an active part in 
an election held there last week. The 
town's contract with the water company 
had expired. The company declined to 
renew it except at greatlylincreased rates 
for water. The question whether the 
town should continue to be supplied by 
the company or^should build a plant of 
its own has been a matter of much in- 
terest and of spirited|discussion. After a 
house-to-house canvass,*an election was 
called o* a proposition for a municipal 
plant. The 300 property- owners were 
divided, and the two factions carried on 
an exciting contest. About 70 property- 
owners are women, and they were mostly 
in favor of the town having its own plant. 
Election day was stormy, and both fac- 
tions sent carriages^for voters. Most of 
the women were past "middle age, and 
some were octogenarians. They were 
treated with great courtesy at the poll- 
ing place, which was in the town hook 
and ladder house. Whenjit was announced 
that the water company had been defeated 
by about SO votes, the town had a season 
of enthusiasm, and the victory was as- 
cribed to the women. 

-In Tarrytownlproper, on the same day, 
the women praperty-owners voted on a 
proposition to build a town library, and 
won by a majority of 37. There was con- 
siderable opposition to the library project, 
and had it not had the support of the 
women it would have been defeated. 



TWO JAPANESE WOMEN'S PATRIOTISM. 

Two striking proofs of patriotism have 
lately been given by Japanese women. 
One, a widow at Taksaki, on learning that 
her only son had been exempted from 
military service because she was depend 
ent upon his earnings, committed suicide. 
She wrote a letter saying that she was 
about to kill herself in order that her son 
might be free to tight for his fatherland. 
"Then she plunged a dagger into her 
breast. Withdrawing the weapon, she 
handed it to her son, who immediately 
volunteered for active service." 

[In France, as in Japan, the only son of 
a widow is exempt from conscription. On 
one occasion, a young Frenchman who 
was an pnly child murdered his father in 
order to become the only son of a widow.] 

The other incident is more cheerful. 
As briefly told in our columns last week, 
a young Japanese girl has succeeded in 
stealing the Russian war maps at Port 
Arthur and delivering them to the Jap- 
anese authorities. All Japan is ringing 
with this daring exploit of Miss Ando 
Toshi, which the authorities have just 
permitted to be known. 

Eler name is on everybody's lips. She 
is cheered by the students and merchants 
in torchlight processions almost as much 
as Admirals Togo and Uriu. She has 
been highly complimented by the Mikado, 
and will probably receive a decoration. 

The young woman's family were too 
poor to support her. She objected to be- 
coming a geisha girl, and, hearing that 
many of her compatriots were making a 
good living in Manchuria, she went there. 

She landed at Port Arthur about four 
years ago. There she began selling rice 
cakes for a living, first to the Japanese 
and Chinese, and later on to the Russians. 

Andc, according to Japanese standards, 
is a good looking girl, and soon attracted 
the attention of some of the Russian offi- 
cers. ;i Her lacquer-black hair and bright 
eyes,' 1 her countrymen say, prepossessed 
them in her behalf. Whatever the cause, 
she found favor in the eyes of the officers, 
and was permitted to sell rice cakes in 
their quarters. 

Wben the news reached Port Arthur 
that the relations with Russia were 
strained, Ando had long enjoyed the 
freedom of tha barracks, and was often 
present, at entertainments given by the 
officers. 

Upon learning of the impending war. 
she determined to put her opportunities 
to account. So she did not dee from the 
city with the majority of her countrymen. 
She kept on selling rice cakes as before 7 
but also kept her eyes open. Her chance 
came some days before Port Arthur was 
b mibarded. In going about the quarters 
at night, she came upon a group of offi- 
cers in conference over a quantity of maps 
and papers. Although she could not un- 
derstand the Russian language well enough 
to find out what the officers were talking 
about, sht guessed at the importance of 
the papers, and determined to secure them 
at all hazards. 

She noticed that the officers were drink- 
ing heavily, and as soon as the supply of 
vodka give out she replenished it. They 
did not object to her presence, perhaps 
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because she was in the habit of dropping 
in to sell her wares at all times. She was 
allowed to remain through the conference. 
When it broke up, all the officers were 
more or less under the influence of the 
vodka she had served to them so liberally, 
and not. one of them had enough sense to 
secure the maps and papers and take them 



away. | 

Ando was not slow in improving her j graduate nurses 
opportunity. With the disappearance of " 



I the appearance of a house boat.. It is pro- 
pelled, heated, and lighted by electricity, 
The big vehicle is fitted up in the .fore- 
castle for a dispensary, and abaft for an 
I operating room. It contains a table and 
I surgical instruments. It is intended to 
| take the place of the operating room of a 
"stationary" hospital, and will carry a 
crew consisting of a surgeon and two 



the last Russian she hastily seised the pa- 
pers, slipped them under her kimona, and 
made her way out of the quarters. 

Her thoughts now were of immediate 
escape. She was well known in Port 
Arthur, and she knew her presence at 
the railway station might cause comment 
and lead to her detection. 

When she reached her room in the for- 
eign quarter of the town, she disguised 
herself in the dress of a coolie and started 
for the railway station. Being unfamiliar 
with the way, she became confused, and 
spent precious minutes trying to locate 
herself. At last, in desperation, she 
hailed a cab and was taken to the sta- 
tion. 

She started for Pekin, with the papers 
tightly bound around her body. Once in 
the capital, she made straight for the Jap- 
anese Minister Uehida. She explained 
that she had brought papers of some sort 
from Port. Arthur. When they were hand- 
ed to him, the minister saw at a glance 
the importance of the girl's prize. In the 
words of Ando, "The honorable minister 
was much pleased with me, and said the 
papers would be of great service. He 
also said for me to go to Japan before the 
Russians got after me, and he looked after 
me and put me on a ship, I am glad that 
I have been of some value to the nation." 

.■'■""do is now in Tokio, where her pa- 
rents* live. She is il in great honor, and re- 
ceived by everybody." 

The maps, it is understood, have influ- 
enced the Japanese general stall to a con- 
siderable extent in its plan of war. They 
give detailed information concerning the 
measures taken to protect Port Arthur 
and Dalny harbor defeases, strength of 
the garrisons, dimensions of the fortifica- 
tions, etc. They also show the location 
of forts throughout. Manchuria, and the 
disposition of the Russian forces up to 
the day the maps were stolen. There are 
also full details of defenses to be erected 
in case of Japanese invasion, and instruc- 
tions concerning the mobilizing of the 
troops in such au event. Means of trans- 
portation and the possibility of laying 
railroads are minutely outlined, and the 
names aaci destinations are given of the 
regiments to be sent to the fro»t. 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Frances Dickinson of Chicago is in 
favor of establishing little hospitals on 
wheels for city service. Eight years of 
practical experience in treating emergency 
cases in the down-town disttict have con- 
vinced Dr. Dickinson that her plan is 
practical. In her opinion, hundreds of 
lives have been lost in i'.iiCj^i because 
hospitals are stationary. The hospital on 
wheels suggested i.v Dr Dickinson is as 
large as a department, store truck, but has 



For several months, Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson of Chicago has been seriously 
ill. She has improved rapidly of late, and 
was able to ba taken a few days ago from 
the Mary Thompson Hospital to the sani- 
| tarium at Battle Creek, Mich., wherewith 
j the fresh air and special treatment it is 
j hoped she may speedily regain her health. 
Dr. Stevenson is recognized by the medi- 
cal fraternity as ranking high in the pro- 
fession; she is widely known as a member 
of women's organizations, and her sudden 
failure in health was generally deplored. 
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FRANCES POWER COBBE, 

The death of Frances Power Cobbe, in 
her eighty-second year, removes a noble 
udoDique figure from English life. 

In her delightful biography, published 
byHoaghton, Mifflin & Co., Hiss Cobbe 
mentions that her ancestors for four cen- 
turies had been country squires, and that 
not one of them, so far as recorded, had 
eierdonea dishonorable thing. She was 
torn at Newbridge, Ireland, Dec. 4, 1822, 
it snnrise. She was the daughter of 
Charles Cobbe and Frances Conway. Her 
father had served in the Mahratta cavalry 
in India, and had a medal. His wife used ! . 
laughingly to say that he "went to jail on 
their wedding day," for he stopped on the 
journey home and visited a new prison, 
withaviewto introducing improvements 
into Irish jails. Frances was the young- 
est of her family, and was born in her 
mother's forty-seventh year She says in 
her autobiography : 

I inherited a physical frame whiclt, 
however defective even to the verge of 
grotegqueness from the sesthetic point of 
new, has been, as regards health and en- 
ergy, a source of endless enjoyment to me. 
Prom childhood till now in my old age, 
mere natural existence has always been to 
me a positive pleasure. Exercise and 
rest, food and warmth, work, play and 
sleep, each in its turn has been delightful ; 
and my spiritB have kept a level of cheer- ! 
fulness subject to no alternatives of de- 
pression save under the stress of actual 
sorrow. . . Had I been a man, I have 
sometimes dreamed I could have made my 
mark and done some masculine service to 
my fellow-creatures. But the woman's 
destiny which God allotted to me has 
oeen,Idonot question, the best and hap- 
piest for me; nor have I ever seriously 
wished it had been otherwise; albeit I 
hare gone through life without that inter- 
est which has been styled "woman's whole 
existence." Perhaps, ifthisbookbe found 
to have any value, it will partly consist in 
the evidence it must afford of how pleas- 
tot and interesting, and withal, I hope, 
not altogether useless a life is open to a 
woman, though no man has ever desired 
toshare it, dot has she seen the man she 
would have wished to ask her to do so. 

She had a happy and healthy though 
lonely childhood, spent much out of doors, 
riding, rowing, etc. As she grew to girl- 
hood, she developed a strong taste for 
study, for reading and writing, and the 
morning sun sometimes found her still 
bending over her books, after being up all 
fil ght. Her compositions astonished her 
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FRANCES POWER COBBE. 



teachers. "As men and women who are 
to be good musicians love their pianos and 
violins as children, so I early began to love 
that noble instrument, the English lan- 
guage, and in my small way to study how 
to play upon it." She was educated first 
by governesses, later at a "young ladies' 
school." From sixteen years of age, for 
nearly twenty years she had the whole 
charge of her father's housekeeping, in- 
eluding the ordering of large dinner par- 
ties; and she always thoroughly enjoyed 
this sort of work, and did it well. 

Her mind turned early to religious 
questions, with an intensity that made 
them for many years the absorbing inter- 
est of her life. Her parents belonged to j 
the Church of England, but were not es- 
pecially devout. Even as a child, sbe 
"loved God," and, to her, "religious exer- 
cises were real pleasures, like being taken 
to see somebody I loved." At seven years 
old, she revelled in Pilgrim's Progress, 
the Bible, and even "The Whole Duty of 
Han." At sixteen she began to doubt the 
miracles; she went through years of men- 
tal struggles and great unhappiness, and 
finally emerged into the serene Theism 
which she held so strongly and preached 
so ably all through her later life. She 
kept her change of views to herself during 
her mother's life, and until her father had 
recovered from the first sorrow of his 
wife's death. Then she told him frankly , 
what her religious opinions had become. ■ 
In those days, orthodoxy seems to have ■ 



been bigoted to a degree that now looks 
strange. Her father, an excellent man 
and a loving parent, was inexpressibly 
shocked to learn that she no longer be- 
lieved in the supernatural inspiration of 
the Bible or in the deity of Christ. He 
said that "a man was called upon to keep 
the plague of such opinions from his own 
house." Frances was sent away from 
home for nearly a year, and faced the 
prospect of earning her own living, as she 
expected to be disinherited. Then her 
father recalled her, and for eight years 
she continued to sitatthe head of his table, 
but was kept "in a sort of moral Coven- 
try," She used to go out and pray in the 
garden while the family were at church, 
and writes: 

I look back to the summer forenoons 
spent alone in that garden as to the flow- 
ering time of my seventy years. . . For 
fifty years Theism has been my staff of 
life. I must soon try how it will support 
me dovsn the last few steps of my earthly 
way. I believe it will do it well. 

Correspondence with Theodore Parker 
helped to bring her peace. 

At thirty she wrote her first book — 
"Essay on the Theory of Intuitive Morals" 
— and published it anonymously, to spare 
her father's feelings. Longman, the pub- 
lisher, to whom she offered it, smiled at 
the idea of a book on such a subject by a 
young lady. Her "spirit rose with the 
challenge," and she poured out to him 
much that she had been thinking of for 
years. He listened in silence, and then 
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said, without reading the MS., "I'll pub- 
lish your book.*' 

It made a considerable stir, its ability 
being praised and its heresy denounced. 
AH the reviewers took it for granted that 
the author was a man. The Caledonian 
Mercury called it "a most noble perform- 
ance, the work of a masculine and lofty 
mind." Miss Cobbe always considered 
this her most important work. It was 
written early in the morning and late at 
night, while she was acting as head and 
director of a large household, amusing 
her father, entertaining guests, teaching 
twice a week in her village school, and at- 
tending to every case of illness or trouble 
among the poor for miles around. 

On her father's death, the homestead 
passed to her brother. Miss Cobbe felt 
very much her uprooting from the home 
which had become like a part of herself, 
but she courageously began a new life. 
She made a long journey, which took in 
Egypt and Jerusalem; enjoyed her travels 
vastly, and brought home not only a crop 
of new ideas, but a fresh sense of "the 
enormous amount of pure human good- 
nature to be found almost everywhere. . . 
For viewing human nature en 6eau, com- 
mend me to a long journey by a woman of 
middle age, of no beanty, and travelling 
as cheaply as possible, alone." She has 
described her journey in her book ''Cities 
of the Past." 

Miss Cobbe had inherited ^200 a year, 
and was not forced to work, but to her 
active temperament idleness was impossi- 
ble. She helped Mary Carpenter in her 
Reformatory and Ragged School work in 
Bristol, she gradually engaged more and 
more in workhouse visiting and looking 
after friendless girls, and improved the 
condition of sick and infirm paupers, devis- 
ing various reforms, and supporting them 
with letters of much ability in the press. 
At forty, a severely sprained ankle dis- 
abled her for four years. She went to 
Europe, spent much time in Italy, and 
made the acquaintance of Mazzini, the 
Brownings, Mrs. Somerville v Harriet Hos- 
mer, Mrs. Stowe„ Rosa Bonheur, and 
other famous people, and met Theodore 
Parker for the first time at Florence, 
where he had come to die. Later she 
edited his works in twelve volumes, and 
supplied a full preface. 

Miss Cobbe wrote much for the maga- 
zines and papers, published book after 
book, largely dealing with religious sub- 
jects, was correspondent from Rome and 
Florence for the London Daily News, and 
did a great amount of miscellaneous writ- 
ing. After her return to London, for 
seven years she wrote three leading edito- 
rials a week for the Echo^ besides other 
matter, and was a power in English jour- 
nalism. After the Echo changed hands, 
she was for some years an editorial writer 
for the Standard, Miss Cobbe was a born 
reformer, with lance always couched 
against injustice, folly or cruelty; and her 
keen pen was truly "mightier than the 
sword." She was drawn more and more 
into reform work, and could give less and 
less time to journalism. 

While working with Mary Carpenter, 
she came earnestly to desire various 
changes in the laws relating to young 
criminals and paupers, and Rev. Samuel 
J. May of Syracuse, N. Y., who visited 



her at this time with a letter of introduc- 
tion irom Theodore Parker, converted her 
to woman suffrage. She became one of 
its ablest champions. 

In 1862 Miss Cobbe read at the social 
science congress in London a paper advo- 
cating the opening of university degrees 
to women. The demand was ridiculed 
next morning by every paper in London. 
Just seventeen years later she went as one 
of a deputation to thank the president of 
London University for opening its de 
grees to women. She spoke and wrote 
for equal suffrage. She was largely in- 
strumental in securing the law which al- 
lows poor women, if beaten and abused 
by their husbands, to have a legal separa- 
tion and the custody of their children, 
with some allowance from their hus- 
bands' wagos. There were at that time 
about 1,500 aggravated assaults on wives 
in England reported in court every year. 
The new law brought unspeakable relief. 
One sober and industrious woman, living 

in O , had been frightfully abused for 

thirty-three years by a bad husband. 
When she learned from a friend that Miss 
Cobbe was responsible for the change in 
the law, "she kept saying, 'She's a lady — 

she's a lady. Bring her to O , Missis! 

and we'll percession her down t' street!' " 

A lecture of Miss Cobbe's on "The Little 
Health of Ladies," advocating'less dosing 
and more fresh air and hygiene, had an 
excellent effect. The wife of a rich man- 
ufacturer, who had helped Miss Cobbe in 
her philanthropies, seemed a confirmed 
invalid, crawling with difficulty out of her 
carriage when she came to see Miss 
Cobbe, and lying on the sofa during the 
visits. 

One day a tall, elegant woman, whom I 
scarcely recognized, walked firmly and 
lightly into my drawing-room, and greet- 
ed me cordially, with laughter in her eyes 
at my astonishment. 

"So glad to see you well!" I exclaimed, 
"but what has happened to you?" 

"It is you who have effected the cure." 

'Good gracious! How?" 

"Why, I read your 'Little Health of 
Ladies,' and I resolved to set my doctor 
at naught and go about like other people. 
And you see how well I am. There, was 
really nothing the matter with me but 
wantof exercise!" 

In 18S1 M sh Cobbe gave a course of no- 
ble lectures on "The Duties of VY'-i:id*i:," 
which have been republished by religious 
societies and the W. C. T. U., and went 
through three editions in England and 
eight in A:ii*j:cli. The part relating to 
political duties was circulated as a tract 
by our Suffrage Association. 

_Mjm Cobbe knew almost all the famous 
people of her day in England, and not a 
few in America. .She says: 

I had the pleasure of receiving Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe in Hereford Square, and 
also Mrs. Livermore, whose speech at one 
of our suffrage meetings realized my high- 
est ideal of a woman's public address. 
Her noble face and figure like that of a 
Roman matron, her sweet manners and 
playful humor, without a scintilla of bit- 
terness in it — as if she were a mother re- 
monstrating with a foolish schoooiboy 
son — were all delightful to me. 

During the last part of her life Miss 
Cobbe's deepest interest was in the aboli- 
tion of vivisection. The abominable and 
generally useless cruelties committed in 
its name revolted alike her clear head, her 



! warm heart, and her strong sense of 
i right. She worked forjts abolition with 
all her passion and power.* A person in. 
terested in the cause left her a fortune, 
which she devoted to it. In thelastchap- 
ter of her biography, she wrote: 

It is my supreme hope that when, with 
God's help, our anti-vivisection contro- 
versy ends in years to come, long after I 
have passed away, mankind will have at- 
tained through it a recognition of our 
duties toward the lower animals far in ad- 
vance of that which we now commonly . 
hold. . . At least, the time will come 
when no man worthy of the name will 
take pleasure in killing; and he who 
would torture an animal will be looked 
upon as in the truest sense inhuman. 

In 1884 Miss Cobbe retired to Hengwrfc, 
Dolgelly, Wales, a beautiful country place 
where she has since lived in retirement. 
Lord Shaftesbury and otherfrienda bought 
her an annuity of £100 (about §500) a year. 
On her eightieth, birthday she was pre- 
sented with such a testimonial to her emi- 
nent services to humanity, signed by a 
long list of the most distinguished per- 
sons of England and America, as few men 
or women ever received or deserved. Her 
mind was active to the last. Only a few 
weeks ago, we received from her a lettsr 
saying how much she enjoyed the Wo- 
man's Journal, and enclosing a report of 
the ordination of the first woman minister 
in Eugland (to the pastorate of the Unita- 
rian Church at Leicester). 

Miss Cobbe was the author of the fol- 
lowing books: An Essay on Intuitive 
Morals, 1855; Religious Duty, 1857; Pur- 
suits of Women, 1863; Cities of the Past, 
1863; Broken Lights, 1864; Italics, 1SQ4; 
Studies Ethical and Social, 1865; Hours of 
Work and Play, 1867; Dawning. Lights, 
1868; Alone, to Thee Alone, 1871; Darwin- 
ism in Morals, 1872; Hopes of the Human 
Race, 1874; False Beauty and True, 1875; 
Reechoes, 1876; Duties of Women, 1880; 
The Peak in Darien, 1881; A Faithless 
World, 1885. Miss Cobbe also issued a 
great number of pamphlets, among them 
The Workhouse as a Hospital, 1S61; 
Friendless Girls and How to Help Them, 
1861, containing an account of the Preven- 
tive Mission at Bristol; Female Educa- 
tion, 1862; The Red Flag in John Bull's 
Eyes, 1863; Criminals, Idiots, Women and 
Minors, The Age of Science, The Moral 
Aspects of Vivisection, The Higher Ex- 
pediency, Light in Dark Places, Science 
in Excelsis, etc. — Woman's Journal. 



NO STATE-REGULATED VICE FOR CHICAGO 

Every once in awhile we read a state- 
ment that in some city an effort has been 
ma ie to legalize prostitution. For many 
years no public effort of this kind waa 
attempted in our great Western metropo- 
lis, Chicago; but our time came. 

Alderman Hunter of the City Council 
presented a resolution asking that an ef- 
fort be made to change the State law in 
order tbat cities might license prostitu- 
tion, segregate it, and have enforced med- 
ical examination made of the women in- 
mates of houses of ill fame. About the 
same time Captain Piper made an exami- 
nation of the police force of Chicago for 
the City Club, and in his report concern- 
ing the inefficiency of the police he in- 
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gerted a recommendation that prostitution 
be licensed. 

These two things quite aroused the 
women, Three days after Captain Piper's 
recommendation, the Evanston Woman's 
Club passed a strong resolution condemn- 
ing such action, and next day the Chicago 
Woman's Club, with its magnificent mem- 
bershipof a thousand, also passed a strong 
resolution against it. 

The Chairman of the City Council Com- 
mittee called a meeting Monday at which 
were representatives of many women's 
organizations, and some of the Ministers' 
Associations. I have never seen a set of 



rendered very valuable service on the 
rural and urban councils, especially in 
reference to female inmates of public 
hospitals, workhouses and like institu- 
tions recently placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of local authority. 

The president of last week's convention, 
which included 300 representative dele' 
gates, was the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Tim- 
othy Harrington, who is also a member of 
Parliament. In a vigorous address on the 
objects of the assemblage he asserted that 
the logic, of accomplished facts shown by 
practical experience since the local gov- j 
ernment act came into operation had 



we wish she were eligible to hold the 
office in her own right. 



men more ^uninterested and bored than si i e nced much of the opposition to female 

suffrage that had formerly existed in Ire 
land and stifled its unreasoning clamor, 
and that it needed now but the revival of 
an energetic campaign to overthrow the 
last barriers of prejudice. On the plat 
form with the Lord Mayor, who is one of 
the leading National members of Parlia- 
ment, were other well-known National- 
ists, as well as several Liberal-Unionists, 
including Thomas W. Russell, M. P. 
Able speeches were made by several of 
the ladies, who, although differing in re 
ligious belief and politics, were united in 
emphasizing the necessity for extending 
the parliamentary franchise to women, so 
that it might serve in their hands as a po- 
tent weapon with which to win much 

needed, reforms and without which their 
most zealous efforts would be retarded 
and unproductive in large results. — Den- 
ver News. 



were the aldermen on this committee. I 
have learned since that letters had been 
pouringinupon them insuchnumbersthat 
they were already wearied of the question 
and opposed to the plan. One alderman 
told me he had time for little other busi- 
ness during the past week besides opening 
and reading letters of protest. Before 
half the speakers were heard, one alder- 
man impatiently said, "There is no use j 
going on further with these speeches. We 
are probably all of the same opinion. 
This matter would better be buried once : 
for all, and so I move, Mr. Chairman. 1 ' 
The crowd of ministers and women dele- 
gates who were standing around the live 
seated Solons were rather loath to cease 
their arguments, but, as all the aldermen 
present voted for this motion, with dawn- 
ing relief the conference closed, after a 
session of a little over an hour. The 



worker and Christian man, felt pleased 
thatsostrong a force had been out pro- 
testing, Thus the women of our city 
have shown again that good women are 
notthe enemies of their unfortunate sis 
ters, but their strongest defenders from 
additional infamy. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 



SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 



Chairman of the Committee, Hon. Charles 

Ailing, who is himself an earnest reform CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN NEW ZEALAND 

Rev, Francis E. Clark is organizing 
Christian Endeavor Societies in New Zea- 
land. In a letter to the Christian En 
deavor World he says: 

The public questions of the day interest 
in an unusual way the New Zealand young 
people. The young women vote on all 
questions as well as the young men. 
They keep posted on public matters. 
They are alive t» trie temperance issue. 
The good - citizenship features of 
Christian Endeavor are very popular, and 
commend it to many men in public life. 



While the Woman Suffrage Association 
was holding its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, the cause of equality at the polls 
as well as in the payment of taxes was 
not dormant elsewhere. In City Hall, 
Dublin, under the patronage of the Man- 
sion House, the Irish Woman Suffrage 
Association held its convention last week, 
at which it was resolved, among other 
items of reform in connection with the 
new regime in Ireland, that Irish women 
Bhould be authorized to vote for all can- 
didates at every public election on the 
same qualifications as men. In a word, 
the women ask that the parliamentary 
franchise be extended to their sex. Al- 
ready Irish women possess the muuicipal 
franchise. It was granted them by the 
provisions of the local government act, 
which became a law a few years ago. 
They took an active interest in the very 
first elections held under the new law. 
The eagerness with which they availed 
themselves of the privilege conferred and 
the excellent work they have done upon 
the various public boards to which some 
of their number have been elected have 
done much to strengthen their present re- 
quest for complete suffrage. It appears 
to be generally admitted that they have 



A WOMAN CITY TREASURER. 

Miss Florence G. Hill is acting as city 
treasurer pro tern, of Haverhill, Mass.. 
at the regular pay of city treasurer. The 
treasurer stole 845,000 of the city's money. 
"In the same nom," a citizen of Haver- 
hill writes, "there was a very competent 
ladyassistant who had been there twenty- 
five^ years. The question came up, why 
not make her city treasurer? Someone 
said it was 'too much money for a woman 
to earn $3000; besides, there were voters 
who wanted it.' " A local paper says that 
at present Miss Hill is -the only woman 
city treasurer in the United States.- This 
is " a mistake. There are a number of 
women holding this office in Colorado and 
the other equal suffrage States. Out West 
this seems to be a favorite position m 
which to place women, perhaps because 
they are thought to be lesslikely than men 
to take flight to Canada with the contents 
of the treasury. Miss Hill's parents were 
suffragists. Mr. E. P. Hill, a journalist 
did much to aid the cause. We are glad 
that Miss Hill is doing the work and draw- 
in* the pay of city treasurer pro tem., and 



WOMAN'S WORK AND PUBLIC SAFETY. 

Dr. LoringW. Puffer of Brockton, Mass., 
contributes to the New England Farmer 
an article that is timely, in view of the 
recent embezzlement of $45,000 by the 
city treasurer of Haverhill, Mass., and the 
discussion as to whether a woman can be 
appointed as his successor. Dr. Puffer 
says: 

Would not the great body politic be bet- 
ter, and would n< t the capital of individ- 
uals, firms and corporations be safer, if 
their books were in the care of competent 
women, instead of as it is now usually con- 
ducted, almost wholly by men? 

As we glance over the morning paper 
we expect, and almost always see, this 
startling item: " Another good man gone 
wrong." The article states the fact of his 
being a devout member of some church, 
possibly the superintendent of a Sunday 
School, and that he stood high in the com- 
munity, and, so far as is known, had no 
bad habits. Now, in view of their com- 
monness, why does it not occur to more 
individuals to suggest a large increase of 
women in these positions, instead of con- 
tinuingalmost exclusively the employment 
of men? Everyone knows, who has tried 
it, that women are more trustworthy than 
men. A case of default by a woman might 
-. occur, probably it sometimes does, but 
I only just often enough to make an ex- 
: ception to the rule. I do not recall a single 
instance of one that I ever saw in print. 
Defaulting by men in responsible positions 
is actually one of the commonest things 
printed. Think of the heartaches and 
homes mined thereby, and now, after a 
long experience, I respectfully suggest, as 
a remedy, a much larger employment of 
women in responsible positions, as both 
politic and wise. 

Why should not a woman be paid the 
same price that a man receives if the work 
is as well done? It has always seemed to 
me to be unjust to discount a woman's 
wages ori account of clothing worn. Sup- 
pose Deborah Sampson had been a teacher 
a part of the time she had been in the 
United States army. Would she not have 
received the pay of a man, and because 
. she was in the clothing of a man? Is it 
the clothing or the brain and the pose that 
: fix the meets and bounds and the value 
i rendered by the teacher? A woman is not 
supposed to be valued according to her 
righting qualities or her brawn. Shtuld 
not the price be governed by her attain- 
ments, and her ability to communicate in 
an intelligent and proper manner to un- 
formed and undeveloped minds, as well as 
for that peculiar manner given to woman 
only by her Creator, to soothe, encourage 
and uplift in their worship in the Temple 
of Knowledge? Why should this injustice 
be longer visited on the women? Why 
should they be compelled to receive only 
33 per cent, to 50 per cent, less than man 
" for exactly the same work? Is it because 
woman is not as good as man, not as grace" 
ful, or inferior in any respect^in her phy- 
sical proportions or mental make-up? 
Then, in the future, why not do justice 
J to women? 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN 



JUDGE LINDSEY AND THE BOTS. 

The Denver News says: 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver county 
court has tried another experiment which, 
though it did not meet with the hearty 
approval of some of those who are watch- 
ing the work of the juvenile court, was 
wholly successful. The judge found it 
necessary to send two more of the boys of 
his court to the Industrial School at Gold- 
en. Everybody seemed to have given 
the two lads up for thoroughly bad t but 
Judge Lindsey still had faith in them and 
he told them so. He said it would be 
necessary for him to send them to Golden 
because they could not be properly cared 
for in this city, and the home influence 
was not such as to assist the work of the 
court. 

"Now, Charley, you know that every 
one in this town says you are one of the 
worst boys ever known here," said the 
judge, who refrained from giving the lad's 
full name because he hopes that the boys 
will still have a bright future. "I do not 
believe it, though, and I know that you 
will do the best you can to make a good 
boy. I do not want to send you to Gold- 
en with an officer, for I know it would 
make you feel bad." 

Then, turning to the other ' boy, the 
judge said that he would send each to 
Golden in charge of the other. 

The boys arrived at Golden in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and before arriving 
at the office of the superintendent of the 
institution, they were met by a number of 
boys on the playground. They were ad- 
vised by these to "tear up their roots" 
and get out as fast as they could, for the 
reform school was a terrible place. The 
boys are said by the superintendent to 
have stopped long and thought. Finally 
Charley, who has caused so much trouble 
in this city, and who Judge Lindsey has 
been advised a number of times should be 
placed where he could not get away, de- 
cided that, since they both had promised 
the judge that they would go to the su- 
perintendent, they Liust keep their word. 
This they did, and, stifling the temptation 
to get away, the two youngsters — the old- 
est only eleven — marched to the superin- 
tendent of the school and delivered their 
writs. 

It will be remembered that Miss Kate 
M. Gordon met Judge Lindsey at the re- 
cent National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and was told that the votes of 
Colorado women had much to do with 
keeping him in the office which he fills so 
well. 

JUDGE L. W. CUNNINGHAM ON EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE, 

Shortly after woman suffrage became a 
law, the Good Government ticket in Colo- 
rado City came near being elected from 
top to bottom. The mayor, a pronounced 
prohibitionist, was elected, and reelected 
the following spring with his entire ticket. 
This gave the enemy such a shock that 
ever afterwards they omitted all saloon- 
keepers from their ticket. 

In Colorado City, during the years from 
1883 to 1893 inclusive, there were six 
mayors, or presidents of the board, as 
they were at first called, who were saloon- 



keepers. During the same period there 
was but one year when a saloon-keeper 
was not in the town council, and that year 
the mayor was a saloon-keeper. During 
two or three years there were three saloon- 
keepers in the council, and for one year 
we had a mayor and three councilmen 
who lived on the woes of others. Since 
1894, when women came to their own, 
there has never been a saloon-keeper 
elected. 

Women have always had the privilege 
of voting at school elections in this State, 
and, as a consequence, while saloon men 
were represented on the city council, not 
one ever served on a school board in our 
town. 

The attempt was made in the spring of 
18S9 to place a saloon-keeper of largo 
I means on our school board in order to de- 
pose a city superintendent who was a tem- 
perance advocate a'ud insisted on teaching 
. his doctrine in the schools. Reversing 
■ the street phrase, the women didn't do a 
i thing for him, and as a result he was 
! overwhelmingly defeated, though thereto- 
fore and thereafter elected to a seat in the 
citycouncil by the male voters. 

Before the right of women was recog- 
nized, there were in our town four dance 
halls and variety theatres of the very low- 
est type. These have disappeared. Pianos 
are no longer punished in saloons, where 
formerly the night was made hideous with 
their strumming. 

I speak in detail of affairs in my own 
town, not because it is above or below the 
average city similarly situated, but be- 
cause I think it is an average Colorado 
town, and because I am able to speak 
from experience and personal knowledge. 
From a letter received from an attorney at 
Pueblo, I learn that no saloon-keeper has 
ever been elected to office in Pueblo since 
the adoption of equal suffrage, although 
their presence in the council was quite 
the rule prior to its adoption. — Colorado 
Springs Telegraph. 



the children who suffer while mother 
shrieks from the political stump; and 
are puzzled over the problem as to wheth- 
er womankind really desires to vote. 

All these matters and many more that 
might be rehearsed nave been swept out 
of existence in Colorado. 

One abiding fact remains: 

The woman who desires tovotemaydo 
so; and doubt of the inherent justice of 
this principle is not present in sufficient 
measure to form the basis for an argu- 
ment in public, and rarely in private life. 

Woman suffrage has brought none of 
the evils that were predicted by its oppo- 
nents. 

Woman suffrage is here to stay. 

It is a success. 

Woman's influence is felt in politics. 
That influence is welcomed and not re- 
sented. 

Colorado is not particularly concerned 
whether other States follow our example 
or not. 

We are satisfied with our present sys- 
tem, and there is not the least probability 
that we will ever go back to the old one. 
— Pueblo Chieftain, 




EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

It is a noteworthy fact that there is a 
great deal more said about woman suf- 
frage in the States where it does not exist 
than in those where women who desire to 
do so may express their choice for candi- 
dates and public policies. In Colorado, 
where the experiment has been tried for 
many years with complete success, the 
matter is seldom discussed or referred to. 
The people are satisfied, and there is not 
the least evidence of a desire on the part 
of any considerable element to reopen the 
discussion. The question is settled, and 
settled permanently. 

It is only when some one who is inter- 
ested in the question outside of the State 
desires to investigate the working of the 
Colorado suffrage system that we are 
treated to more or less radical expressions 
of opinion, and curious contortions of the 
facts for or against woman suffrage, and 
are thus reminded of the discussion that 
raged fiercely here when the matter was 
under consideration by our own people. 
Again we hear that woman cannot fight, 
therefore she must not vote; we catch the 
echo of the frightful threat that we are 
destroying the home; we hear the cries of 
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HIS WIFE'S JEWELS. 

Henceforth, when American women 
marry foreigners, they would do well to 
insist upon an antenuptial agreement 
providing that all jewelry presented to 
them before their marriage, at the time 
or afterward, shall be regarded as their 
personal property, writes the Marquise de 
Fontenoy. Until now it has been held 
that there could be no question as to this, 
an d that the only gems to "which the wife 
did not have the sole right were those 
family jewels owned as heirlooms by the 
husband's family, and in which the wife 
ofits chief had a life interest. But the 
^Supreme Court of Appeal in England has 
now decided that a wife's jewels form 
part of the husband's property — in legal 
phrasiology, his "paraphernalia" — since 
they are given to her in order to "suit her 
position in society," and not for her sep- 
arate ownership and use. This startling 
jndgment gives to the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and of Roxburghe, as well as to 
allother Englishmen who have married 
American heiresses, the control and own- 
ership of the often immensely valuable 
Jewels of their wives, who are now de- 
barred from disposing of them without 
their husbands' consent. The decision 
has Jose been rendered in a suit brought 
byLady Howard, of Glossop, against her 
husband, from whom she has been legally 
separated since last year, and who sold a 
tiara of hers before the separation without 
her knowledge or consent. 



to answer the summons in person, as di- 
rected. "I have received this notice," she 
said, "and I think I have the qualifica- 
tions for a juror. It is true I read news- 
papers, but they never influence my opin- 
ions. I don't know any reason why I j 
shouldn't serve on a jury." The official i 
stared in astonishment. He eyed the 
bright, intelligent-looking girl from head ." 
to foot. Then he said, "I don't know any I 
reason, either, why you are not qualified 
to sit on a jury." "It's true," said Miss 
Crosskill, "I have no vote. But I think 
if women served on a jury in a dressmak- 
er's lawsuit they could decide whether a 
gown fitted without trying it on the pros- 
ecuting attorney. They would know, too, 
at sight the difference between an em- 
piecement and a motif!" "You are 
right," said the jury summoner, "they 
would. Perhaps you would like to keep 
the summons as a souvenir. Ladies do 
sometimes. And, Miss Crosskill, let me 
give you this. It may interest you." It 
was a pamphlet issued by the League for 
Political Education. 



DRAWN AS A JUROR. 

Recently Miss Edith Crosskill, the writ- 
er, received through the mail a notice 
which read as follows : "M. E. Crosskill 
-You are hereby summoned to appear 
Before me on or before March — in order 
that Imay decide upon your qualifications 
to do jury duty in the county of New 
fork and that you may have opportunity 
to claim exemption from service, if you 
ft* entitled to exemption under any pro- 
ton of the law. This notice must not 
°e answered by letter. Please bring this 
notice with you. The penalty for not an- 
■wring this notice is $50." Then fol- 
lowed the signature of the summoning 
official. 

Miss Crosskill smiled to herself, put on 
he r street gown and picture hat, and went 



MRS. LIVERMORE ON PLEASURE. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore brought sun- 
shine into the office of the Woman's 
Journal by making a call there unex- 
pectedly, a few days ago. Her friends 
had been anxious about her because she 
was not able to attend the celebration of 
the Quarter-Centennial of School Suffrage. 
Mrs. Livermore said that she had just 
given the dedicatory address at the open- 
ing of the new free library in Melrose, 
Mass., and had found herself too tired to 
get to Faneuii Hall so soon afterwards. 
She confirmed her former statement that 
there was "nothing the matter with her 
but Anno Domini," adding, however, that 
that was "quite enough." 

Mrs. Livermore is writing for one of the 
magazines an article on "The True Pleas- 
ures of Life," of which she says she has 
had a large share. In this connection she 
told a reminiscence. At the age of fifteen, 
she listened to a sermon in which the 
preacher said: -Few of the large joys of 
life are let on long leases, so it is well to 
cultivate an undergrowth of small pleas- 
ures." "Those words sank into me like 
a photograph," said Mrs. Livermore. 
"Young as I was, I had begun to feel the 
weariness of life, and to think that my 
future days as a school teacher might be 
somewhat dreary." She determined to 
cultivate that "undergrowth of small 
pleasures." A special opportunity soon 
offered. Her great delight was in read- 
ing, and she haunted the town library. 
One day the old man who kept it said to 
her, '■ Would you like to read all the books 
that are here?" "Oh, wouldn't I!" "Well, 
if you will come every afternoon and dust 
the books, and see that they are kept in 
order on the shelves, you may read as 
many of them as you like, and take home 



five or six at a time."' The young girl 
was proud of the responsibility, and ful- 
filled it well. From that time on, she 
revelled in unlimited books, and read an 
almost incredible number every year. She 
wrote in large scrap-books a synopsis of 
each volume that she read, with marginal 
comments. In this way she accumulated 
more than eighty big scrap-books, full of 
matter that would have been invaluable to 
the historian; but a few years ago, to the 
great grief of her friends, she consigned 
them all to the flames. "I might have 
left the synopses of the books I had read," 
said Mrs. Livermore, "but those marginal 
comments were the trouble. They con- 
tained a record of my most intimate 
thoughts and feelings for many years. I 
could not leave them for any one to see." 
This irreparable holocaust will always be 
regretted by Mrs. Livermore's friends, 
but she herself rejoices over it. By one 
energetic act, she saved herself from the 
possibility of her early diary's ever falling 
into the hands of an indiscreet biographer. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

On April 19, Mrs. Ella Gleason presided 
at the last Fortnightly of the season. 
Mrs. Frances Stewart Mosher spoke on 
"The Race Problem and its Bearing on 
the Suffrage Movement." The following 
resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the recent resolution passed by 
the House of Commons in favor of woman 
suffrage by a vote of 182 to 68 has been rep- 
resented by certain papers as insincere and 
a joke, therefore 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fact 
that this is the fourth time the House of 
Commons has put Itself on record in favor of 
woman suffrage, by increasing majorities. 
Last time the majority was 70; this time it 
is 114. 



THE IGNORANCE OF PREJUDICE. 



j The annual "Remonstrance" of the 
j "Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
; the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women" is out, and is even feebler 
and more inaccurate than usual. It 
asserts that in Massachusetts this year 
■ the Suffrage Association changed its pol- 
j icy and officially supported the petition 
for suffrage for tax-paying women! This 
is the first time for several years in Massa- 
chusetts that no petition for tax-payers' 
suffrage has been sent in at all. The in- 
dividuals who usually ask for it omitted 
to do so this year, in order that all efforts 
might be concentrated on the one meas- 
ure recommended by Gov. Bates. This 
is a striking example of the ignorance 
and inaccuracy of the "Antis." If the 
officers of that Association know so little 
about what the Suffrage Association is 
doing here in their own State of Massa- 
chusetts, how much reliance is to be 
placed on their statements about Colora- 
do and Australia? — Woman's Journal. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



Martha's Strike. 



BY ELIZABETH AYEES. 

Martha plied her broom vigorously 
across the spotless boards of her piazza, 
keeping time to her strokes by singing an 
entreaty to some one invisible: 
"Go tell A.unt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
The old gray goose is dead." 

She repeated the sad refrain over and 
over in a robust voice that betrayed she 
was taking the ancient fowl's demise with 
equanimity. It was a way Martha had 
when she was ''thinking out" something, 
and she sang the verse in seemingly end- 
less repetition. 

For all of her preoccupation and per- 
plexity, she was enjoying the bright 
morning. The ground flowers of spring 
— crocuses, violets, and snowdrops — were 
all a-bloom in the strip of garden hugging 
the foundation at the sunny side of the 
house. The branches on the trees were 
covered with soft green knots ready to 
spring into full leaf, and over the fence, 
under the staggering old trees of the ap- 
ple orchard, the robins were having a 
party and strutted about with breasts 
puffed out, doing astounding things in 
worms. It was a morning when one could 
almost hear the hum of busy Nature in 
her workship. 

Martha saw it all, meantime continuing 
her communication to Aunt Rhody. 
When she had finished her sweeping, 
she carefully stood the broom on its han- 
dle behind the kitchen door, and sat down 
on the steps in the sunshine to solve her 
problem. 

It had been a source of wonder to the 
community when Martha, after years of 
single blessedness, during which she had 
cheerfully accepted the title of old maid, 
had resigned her independence to wed 
with Myron Coburn, long considered not 
one of the marrying kind. It was univer- 
sally conceded that Myron, so far as money 
was concerned, was "tighter'n the bark 
on a tree." Even in a village where mon- 
ey was regarded with such respect that no 
more than was absolutely necessary was 
allowed to go into circulation, Myron was 
reckoned extremely close. 

Martha had no fortune other than what 
she earned by her own capable hands. 
She had the reputation of having "facul- 
ty," and by following the profession of 
general utility woman in the way of milli- 
nery, or dress-making, or nursing the 
sick, she was able to provide for herself 
comfortably. 

Myron Lad never been seriously ill but 
once in his life, and from this attack Mar- 
tha had brought him back to health with 
the cheerful energy with which she did 
everything she undertook. After he was 
entirely recovered she had married her 
patient. 

"I guess the full streakedness of a man 
comes out when he's enjoying poor 
health. I can't be told much about My- 
ron Coburn," she had assured some of 
her remonstrating friends. 

Everything and every one in any way 
helpless or forlorn aroused Martha's pro- 
tective instinct. She was constantly tak- 
ng care of either people or animals in 



distress, and it was probably this protec- 
tive instinct that led her to accept Myron. 

He was an appealing sort of a little 
man, with a bunch of beard hanging from 
his chin, and pale blue eyes set in a face 
furrowed with wrinkles. He was de- 
scribed in village parlance as being "well 
fixed,*' but he had earned his money liter- 
ally by the sweat of his brow, and he 
could not bring himself to part with it 
easily. 

Martha was a wholesome, vigorous wo- 
man, built on a generous plan, and when 
Myron asked her to be his wife, confiding 
to her that he was "almighty lonesome," 
.he had not yet recovered from his illness, 
and his weakness filled her heart with 
such divine pity that she gave her con- 
sent. Myron was not wholly selfish in 
the matter. During his sickness he had 
grown to care much for the kindly, cheery 
woman, and was loath to let her go from 
his home. 

"A woman like her had ought to be 
took care of," he said, with suddenly 
acquired gallantry. 

The woman who had been in charge of 
his house before Martha's coming accept- 
ed her dismissal with alacrity. "My 
land! If yon don't have a time, I miss 
my guess," she warned the bride, as a 
parting benediction. 

"I'm not one to squinch when I've set 
my hand," Martha answered, with compo- 
sure. 

For a year or more there were peace 
and harmony in the low white house by 
the apple orchard. Under Martha's gen- 
ial influence the good qualities of the lit- 
tle man expanded wonderfully, and when 
he was away from her, he found himself 
thinking with fondness of Martha arid of 
the home awaiting his return. 

Before his marriage, fears of increased 
expenses had caused him some troubled 
moments, and he had painfully schooled 
himself to accept the inevitable. Contra- 
ry to his expectations, his expenses had 
not been increased. Martha was an ex- 
cellent manager. At the time of her wed- 
ding she was in possession of a small sum 
of money she had saved, and after her 
marriage she had expended this for her 
individual wants, without a thought of 
the day when it would be gone and she 
would be compelled to ask more of 
Myron. 

When the day came that she was penni- 
less, she found herself confronting an un- 
pleasant situation. She had never been 
obliged to ask for money, and here was 
Myron, apparently without the least in- 
tention of giving it to her voluntarily. 
She went with an empty purse as long as 
it was possible, until, driven by her needs, 
she forced herself to make the request. 

"I'd like to have some money, Mr. Co- 
burn," she said, diffidently, one morning, 
when they were at breakfast. 

Myron set down his coffee cup and 
gazed at her with an appearance of sur- 
prise that brought the blood to her face. 
He looked around the room with a critical 
eye. 

"Why, what's needed about the house?" 
he questioned. 

"Nothing," Martha answered. "I want 
it for myself." 

"OhI" said Myron; adding, alter an in- 
ward struggle, "How much do you want?" 



"Ten dollars '11 do, I guess," Martha 
replied, indignation spurring her courage 

"Maybe I'll bring it to you this noon," 
was" as much as Myron could persuade 
hi'mself to promise. 

He did rfbt give it to her that noon, nor 

for many noons that followed, and he 

j carefully avoided the subject. Martha 

kept silent, and considered the situation. 

■ The morning she sat out doors in the 

I sunshine she resolved to adopt decisive 

measures. 

"I don't want to spite Mr. Coburn," 
she thought, "but if we're going to lire 
in comfort, I've got to strike for wages." 

She acted at once upon her decision. 
Before the noon hour arrived, she went to 
the pantry and satisfied her hunger with 
several slices of bread and butter. "I'll 
leave the pie for Mr. Coburn," she said to 
allay her guilty conscience. 

When Myron arrived, there was no din- 
ner ready to be spread on the table. He 
sniffed the air anxiously. "What's the 
matter with dinner?" he inquired. 

"I didn't get any," Martha answered 
with well-assumed indifference. "You 
can go into the cupboard and piece." 

"Why, Martha, what's the matter? Yon 
ain't sick, are you?" Myron questioned. 

"No, I've struck," Martha stated briefly. 

"Struck what?" cried Myron. 

"For higher wages. My board and 
keep are not enough. I want wages," 
Martha declared. 

For a moment astonishment dulled My- 
ron's understanding; then comprehension 
awoke in his eyes. His hand sought his 
j pocketbook, but it came away empty. 
His stubbornness had risen to battle. 

"I guess I ain't going to pay wages foi 
; what it's your duty to do," he said grim- 
ly. "Don't you get a good half of what 
' comes into this house?" 
. "Yes, I do," Martha replied, "but you 
; keep all the money. It isn't right. A 
| wife ought to have a little something be- 
side her board and keep. I'm doing 
hired help's work, and I've struck for 
wages. I won't get another meal until 
I'm paid. That's my last say." Martha 
spoke quiatly, but she set her chin like a 
rock. 

. Myron's chin became as rock-like, and 
so protuberant that his bunch of a beard 
pointed skyward. 

"I guess I can help myself," he said 
doggedly. 

He went to the pantry and found some- 
thing to eat. He waited on himself again 
in the evening when he came home to a 
tireless, deserted hearth, with Martha 
gone away to the neighbors. In the morn- 
ing the same comfortless conditions pre- 
vailed. There were no signs of breakfast, 
and Myron hitched about the kitchen, 
longing for a cup of coffee and some of 
Martha's hot cakes. 

"Isn't there going to be any breakfast?" 
he asked in a wailing voice. Martha, sit- 
ting at the window, with a glass of milk 
in one hand and a doughnut in the other, 
shook her head. "I've struck," she said. 

"I'll cook my own breakfast, then," 
Myron snapped. 

He carried out his threat, but his coffee 
was without savor and his eggs were taste* 
less. _ To add to his misery, he tore the 
lining of his coat and lost his collar-but- 
ton. 
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Martha rocked calmly on, apparently 
oblivious to bis troubles. Myron began 
to realize bow mucb be depended on ber 
ministrations, and it was only after mucb 
tribulation that be got bimself into mov- 
iDg order and started to leave tbe bouse. 
At the door be concluded to return and 
assert his authority . Martba rose and 
freed him as he came toward ber. She 
seemed so large and imposing that tbe 
little man weakened. 

* "I expect you to have dinner ready at 
the usual hour," he mustered courage to 

Eay. 

; "What you expect is not always sure to 

come true," Martha retorted pleasantly. 

• "Now look here, Martha," he pleaded. 
"Don't act so cantankerous." He swal- 
lowed hard and went on with an effort. 
"How much wages will you want?" Mar- 
tha considered. 

' "Five dollars a week," she answered. 
"You're fully able to pay it." 
' "I ain't a-going to," Myron returned 
with spirit. physical training now prevalent in Japan, 

"All right," said Martha, "then I'll go | ^bereby women acquire the most admira- 
oat and earn." ble muscular power. He claims that 

: Myron left the house and slammed tbe ■ tbe pbrase "the weaker sex,' 1 as applied 
door after him. In his walk to tbe gate to women, should be stricken from the 



Martha added significantly 

The strike was over. Myron went away 
filled with a sense of well-being which his 
wife increased when she called from the 
door: 

"You get home in good time this noon, 
Mr. Coburn. We're going to have a boiled 
dinner.' 1 

If there was anything Myron liked, it 
was one of Martha's boiled dinners — 
Toledo Bla*e. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 

Would it not be surprising if American 
women should receive from Japan the 
priceless boom of vigorous health and res- 
cue from invalidism? Yet, startling as 
may be tbe suggestion, we have reason to 
hope that it may prove true. Mr. H. Irv- 
ing Hancock, author of a book entitled 
"Life at West Point," has just published 
a treatise ou, "Jiu-Jitsu," a system of 



English language. In Japan, he affirms, 
the women are not weaker than men, and 
that in no country have they any right to 
be so. Jiu-jitsu, formerly limited to the 
aristocratic fighting class, is now taught 
to anyone who desires it. In the Empire 
there are hundreds of such schools, thous 
ands of instructors, and millions of gr«du- 
ates. Here is an experience of Mr. Han- 
cock, as related by himself: 

"Some years ago, I had the pleasure of 
working in a Jiu-Jitsu school in Tokio. I 
had had previous instruction, and the To- 
kio professor was putting me through a 
course of the advanced tricks of combat. 
My muscles at thai time were in as good 
condition as I coulci have desired, and my 
instructor complimented me upon my 
work. Then he suddenly asked: 

" c You like see what Japanese woman 
can do?' I assured him that it would give 
me great pleasure to have such an exhibi- 
tion. There were half-a-dozen smiling 



he had time to think over the matter, and 
began to fear that Martha would do as 
she had threatened. How would it look 
forhigwife to be living out? And what 
would become of him? Martba had made 
his home so pleasant, and he bad come to 
depend upon her so entirely. 

"I "won't have it," he exclaimed. "I 
ain't a-going to have it." 

He ran back to the bouse and burst into 
the kitchen. 

"Martha," he called breathlessly. 
"Couldn't you get along on two fifty?" 

"Don'tyou squinch, don't you squincb, 
Mrs. Coburn," Martha was saying to her- 
self. 

"No," she answered firmly. "I want 
five dollars; and I had ought to make you 
pay back wages." 

Myron groaned at the dismal prospect. | 
"Don't you do it, Martha," be warned; 
"don't you do it. You might get me ■ 
mad." 

He waited for Martha to relent, and be ; j^tle Japanese women among the specta- 

Li^r::. My instructor spoke to one of them, 



watted in vain. He sighed heavily when 

his hand sought once more his pocket- I ^^ bowed and disappeared 

book. This time it was brought to light, 



"How much was it you wanted the 
other day?" he asked humbly. He had 
surrendered. 

"Ten dollars," said Martha. 

Myron handed it to her. "Do you want 
your back wages, too?" be quavered. 

He looked so meek and broken that 
Martha relented. 

"Land, no, Mr. Coburn," she told him 
with her old cheerfulness. "I was just 
showing you that you ought to give your 
wife a little ready money without making 
her feel she was a beggar." 

"Oh," protested Myron. "I never in- 
tended—" 

"No, of course you didn't," Martha 
interrupted "You just wasn't wonted, 
but now you know." 

"Yes, I do," Myron admitted. "Sure 
fta don't need any more?" he inquired, 
grown recklessly lavish with the pleasure 
of giving. 

"No, this is enough— for this time," 



After a lit- 
tle while she reappeared, and came run- 
ning across the floor in a gymnasium 
costume consisting solely of short trousers 
and a jacket. She was laughiDg as she 
approached, and her little bare feet made 
a swift, rustling sound on the strand of 
the padded mats with which the floor was 
covered. It did not require an athlete's 
eye to note that hers was the body of a 
trained athlete. If any American woman 
believes that perfect physical training 
brings out ugly, 'bumpy' lines, she should 
see such a little brown sprite as I then 
saw-a supple young woman, bounding 
with tbe vim of life, and graceful in every 
line of contour. 

"While I stood looking at her, the little 
woman halted before me, made a polite 
bow, and then backed away in the manner 
that is common to students of Jiu-Jitsu 
: W hen inviting combat. She was fully six 
inches shorter than I, and at a great disad- 
vantage in point of weight. 

« 'Surely you don't want me to struggle 



with her!' I said to my Instructor. 

" 'Oh, yes,try,' came tbe smiling answer. 
'Don't be afraid. She was one of my old 
pupils. She what—what you say?— hard 
as a board.' 

"The little woman stood some distance 
from me, still smiling, while the specta- 
tors looked on with interest. The little 
woman again approached and bowed. 
There was no help for it. I bowed, and 
we backed out a little way, then ap- 
proached each other seriously, each look- 
ing for an opening. There was a clinch 
that lasted, as nearly as I could judge, 
about five seconds. Three seconds later I 
was compelled to pat the floor in token of 
surrender. There were five bouts in all, 
of which I secured the distinction of win- 
ning one. Then mv instructor spoke to 
my smiling little antagonist, who walked 
over to the side of the hall. 

" 'She very good./ observed the teacher, 
a statement in which I was quite willing 
to concur. 'But I not teach her too fast. 
Best to go slow. You not have so much 
time. I show you things now.' 

It is interesting to add that, after a half 
hour of further instruction, Mr. Hancock 
was enabled to overcome his antagonist. 

Now, if one half of what this gentleman 
states is true, and the public can be con- 
vinced of it, one thousand women might 
find useful and profitable employment in 
our country as teachers of Japanese phys- 
ical training to American girls and women. 
The subject is certainly worthy of investi- 
gation, Henry B. Blackwei/l. 



The appointment of Miss Ellen Sawtelle 
has confirmed the principle that in Bos- 
ton a woman shall be eligible to become 
the head of a public school for girls, pro- 
vided she stands next in the line of suc- 
cession and is conspicuously competent. 
This cost a hard fight. The defeated fac- 
tion are now trying to accomplish indi- 
rectly what they failed to accomplish 
openly — the exclusion of women from the 
headship of girls' schools. They have 
moved to make a rule that in every public 
school for girls, a man must be appointed 
as sub-master. Thus whenever a prin- 
cipal's place becomes vacant, a man will 
be the next in the line of succession, and 
will be put forward as "the logical candi- 
date." If this rule is made, no male prin- 
cipal hereafter can be succeeded by a wo- 
man, and each of. the few women princi- 
pals whom we now have will be succeed- 
ed by a man. The proposal is supported 
mainly by the element on the school board 
that is opposed to allowing any women to 
be principals'. Every position in the 
schools should be open to the best teach- 
er, irrespective of sex. There is no more 
sense in making a cast-iron rule that the 
second teacher in rank in every girls' 
school must be a man than that the sec- 
ond teacher in rank in every boys' school 
must be a woman. The object of the 
plan is to prevent the appointment of any 
more women as principals. 



Tbe contract for cleaning the streets of 
tbe business section of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been awarded to the Women's Civic 
Improvement League for three months. 
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MISS COBBE AND THE CHINA. 

Frances Power Cobbe, though a "strong- 
minded" woman, was an excellent house- 
keeper; while the weak-minded woman 
often is not. An amusing incident illus- 
trating this is given in Miss Cobbe's auto- 
biography. She says: 

While these studies were going on, from 
the time I left school in 1838 till I left 
Newbridge in 1857, 1 had the not inconsid- 
erable charge of keeping house for my 
father. My mother at once put the whole 
responsibility of the matter in my hands, 
refusing even to be told beforehand what 
I ordered for the rather formal dinner 
parties of those days, and I accepted the 
task with pleasure, both because I could 
thus relieve her, and also because then 
and ever since I have really liked house- 
keeping. I love a well-ordered house and 
table, rooms pleasantly arranged and 
lighted, and decorated with flowers, hos- 
pitable attentions to guests, and all the 
other pleasant cares of the mistress of a 
family. 

Iu the midst of my studies I always 
went every morning to my housekeeper's 
room and wrote out a careful menu for the 
up-stairs and down-stairs meals. I visit- 
ed the larder and the fine old kitchen fre- 
quently, and paid the servants' wages on 
every quarter day; and once a year went 
over my lists of everything in the charge 
of either the men or the women servants. 
In particular I took very special care of 
the china, which happened to be magnifi- 
cent; and hereby hangs the memory of a 
droll incident. 

A certain dignified old lady, the Hon. 
Mrs. L., had paid a visit to Newbridge 
with her daughters, and iu return she in- 
vited one of my brothers and myself to 
spend some days at her "show" place in 
County Wicklow. While there I talked 
with the enthusiasm of my age to the 
charming young daughters of the pleas 
ures of study, urging them strenuously to 
learn Greek and mathematics. Mrs. L., 
overhearing me, intervened and said, 
somewhat tartly, "I do not at all agree 
with you, Miss Cobbe! I think the duty 
of a lady is to attend to her house, and to 
her husband and children. I beg you will 
not incite my girls to take up your stud- 
ies." 

Of course I bowed to the decree, and 
soon after began admiring some of the 
china about the room. "There is," said 
Mrs. L., "some very fine old china belong 
ing to th*s house. There is one dessert 
service which is said to have cost £800 
forty or fifty years ago. Would you like 
to see it?" 

Having gratefully accepted the invita- 
tion, I followed my hostess to the base 
ment of the house, and there, for the first 
time in my life, I recognized that condi- 
tion of disorder and slatternliness which 
I had heard described as characteristic of 
Irish houses. At last we reached an un- 
derground china closet, and after some 
delay and reluctance on the part of the 
servant, a key was found and the door 
opened. There, on the shelves and the 
floor, lay piled, higgledy-piggledy, dishes 
and plates of exquisite china mixed up 
with the commonest earthenware, jugs, 
basins, cups, and willow-pattern kitchen 



dishes; and the great dessert service 
among the rest— with the dessert of the 
previous summer rotting on the plates! 
Yes, there was no mistake. Some of the 
superb plates had on them peach and 
plum stones and grape-stalks, obviously 
left as they had been taken from the table 
many months before! Poor Mrs. L. mut- 
tered some expressions of dismay and re- 
proach to her servants, which of course I 
did not seem to hear, but I had not the 
strength of mind to resist saying: "In- 
deed, this is a splendid service; Style de 
V Empire, I should call it. We have noth- , 
ing like it; but when next you do us the f 
pleasure to come to Newbridge, I shall 
like to show you our Indian and Worces- 
ter services. I always take up all the 
plates and dishes myself when they have 
been washed the day after a party, and 
put them on their proper shelves with my 
own hands — though I do know a little 
Greek and geometry, Mrs. L.!" 



THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Associations will be held in Faneuil Hall 
on the evening of Tuesday, May 10. So 
many of the women active in suffrage ; 
work are going to St. Louis to attend the 
Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs that it was found neces- 
sary either to have the Festival a little 
earlier than usual, or to postpone it till 
June. 

President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, John Mitchell, and Prof. Edward 
Cummings are among the speakers* in- 
vited, but it is not yet certain that all of 
them can be present. Among those who 
have promised to speak are Mrs. May Al- 
den Ward, president of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 

Tickets, $1.00 each, will be for sale at 6 
Marlboro' Street, beginning next Tuesday. 
Leagues that wish to engage a whole ta- 
ble will have the first choice. After that, 
applications will be filled in the order in 
which they are received, first come, first 
served. All seats will be reserved, as was 
the custom up to last year. The new 
method tried last year did not prove 
wholly satisfactory, and will not be used 
this year. 

As the time is short, all are urged to 
work actively to sell tickets. Those who 
want good seats should secure tbem with- 
out delay. Applications should be sent 
by mail to the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro 1 Street, Hus- 
ton, by those who canuot conveniently 
call in person. 

NEW ENGLAND AXNUAL MEETING. 

The annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. will be held in the 
committee room of Park Street Church 
at 2.3U P. M. on Wednesday, May 11. 
There will be reports from all the New 

( England States, election of officers, resolu- 

j tions, etc. 

The closing public meeting will be held 
in Park Street Church Vestry on Wednes- 
day, May 11, at 7.45 P. M., with good 

1 speakers, to be aunounced later. 



All persons interested are invited to all 
the meetings. 

There is universal regret for the great 
Russian painter of battle scenes, "Verst- 
chagin, who went down with the ill-fated 
P etropavlosk. This artist painted war as 
it was, with the express purpose of teach- 
ing people to love peace. He was also an 
advocate of equal suffrage, declaring pub- 
licly his belief that if women had votes, it 
would hasten the abolition of war. 

Mrs. A. Watson Lister sailed this 
week for England, on her way to the 
meeting of the International Council of . 
Women, to be held in Berlin in June. She 
had collected a number of interesting in- 
scriptlons in her autograph album, dur- 
ing the National Suffrage Convention at 
Washington and since. Mrs. Helen L. 
Grenfell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Colorado, wrote: "After 
twenty years of educational work, I am 
firmly convinced that there is no such 
thing as an incorrigible child." 

The death of "Grace Greenwood" (Mrs. 
Sara Jane (Clark) Lippincott) at the age 
of SO, removes a graceful' and witty 
writer, and an early advocate of equal 
rights for women. A humorous poem of 
hers in behalf of equal suffrage, "Misth- 
ress O'Kafferty Spakes," is included in 
" The Yellow Ribbon Speaker." 
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sentially irrational test in so important a 
matter as the suffrage. 

If women could vote, we should have a 
better State, because we should have a 
larger number of intelligent persons study- 
ing public problems. I believe in democ- 
racy, in the country and the people. If 
there are a large number of persons with 
sound brains and good hearts, who are 
capable of voting, is it not better to be 
able to call upon all humanity than upon 
only half of it? 

PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 



FOUR OBJECTIONS. 

Prof. George E. Gardner, of the Boston 
University kaw School, said at the recent 
isnoal Festival of the New Eogland Wo- 
zanSuifrage Association : 

Daring the past week, I have been 
pending a little of my scant leisure, very 
supioStably, in reading literature against 
Toman suffrage. The main objections 
Hem to be four: 

(IK It is undesirable that women should 
gmt politics. Who ever supposed tkat 
lostwomen were going to? Most men 
docot enter politics, though they vote, 
(hewould suppose that woman's sphere 
nsthe home and that man's sphere was 
politics. It is nothiDg of the sort. 
(2). The burden of political duties 
should not be imposed on an already 
overburdened sex; it would be unkind. 
This is anew note. It used to be said 
thtwomen were not competent. To-day i 
Dr. Lyman Abbott seriously argues in his ' 
piper that a competent sex should not be ; 
'burdened" with American citizenship! i 
te anyone think that American men, 
because they can vote, are more burdened 
tfcanonnatnralized foreigners? I consider 
myself a good citizen; but there is not a 
woman of ordinary intelligence in Massa- 
chusetts who could not give as much time 
to public duties as I do, without harming 
hrfnrctions as a wife and mother, or 
CTeistraining her mind; and I dare say 
desameis true«of Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
(3), Women cannot fight. When the 
fhief business of the human race was 
war, it might seem that the men, who 
did most of the fighting, might properly 
decide all public questions; but now war ' 
showing less frequent, and we hope it 
will cease. Moreover, women are as 
Mch involved as men in the results of 
war. Do you think that the Japanese and 
Hassian wives and mothers are less con- 
cerned in the outcome of the conflict than 
their husbands and sons? We might as 
tell Bay that since most men cannot cook, 
toj should have no say about their 
Actuals. 

(4 Women do not want to vote. How 
do you know that they do not? Almost 
*11 the leading and representative women 
eythattheydo. I do not think that it 
Bates mnch difference whether they do 
w *ot. Rhode Island a few years ago let 
do man vote -who did not own S200 worth 
tiland. This rule was abolished, not be- 
jWW the landless men were crying out 
to the ballot, but because it was not a 
rational test. Until lately, no man who 
w not own §5,000 worth of land in fee 
Wfla be Governor of Massachusetts. 
This likewise was repealed — not because 
ecu withont that amount of land were 
^plaining, but because it was an irra- 
"onaltest. It is wrong to impose an es- 



At the 36th Annual Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffiage Association, 
just held in Boston, resolutions were 
adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That we rej >ice over the voting 
for the iirst time in \ustralia of 850.000 wom- 
en at a national election ; in the granting of 
full suffrage in Tasmania; i« the practically 
unanimous vote of the popular branch of the 
New York Legislature to let women tax- 
payers in third-class cities vote on questions 
of taxation; and in the passage by ihe Eng- 
lish House of Commons of a resolution favor- 
ing full Parliamentary suffrage for women, 
by a vote of 182 to 68. 

That we thank Gov. Bates of Massachu- 
setts for recommending woman suffrage in 
his message, in which he followed the ex- 
ample of Theodore Roosevelt when Governor , 
of New York; we thank Gov Garvin of 
Rhode fsland for appearing in person before 
a legislative committee to speak for woman 
suffrage; and we thank all the members of 
New England Legislatures who have spoken 
and voted for it during the past 3 ear. 

THE ADVANCE OF WOMEN. 

Mrs. Florence Kollock Crocker, of Mich- 
igan, said in a recent address: 

"Many of you will remember 'Nor- 
wood,' the first and, I think, the last novel 
Henry Ward Beecher ever wrote. Of one 
beautiful character in that story, he said, 
'She comes to her womanhood slowly, be- 
cause she brings such a weight of talents 
and womanly virtues with her.' So with 
this cause; it is slow in coining to matu- 
rity because it brings with it so much of 
good for both men and women. Those 
who go back 50 years, and take a little in- 
ventory of the condition of women then 
and now, will see that we have reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the most mar- 
velous progress any cause has ever made. 
"The advance of women in industry atd 
in education has been mentioned. Com- 
ing as I do from Ann Arbor, where Mich- 
igan University is located, with its 4,000 
students, 700 of them women, I have had 
a good chance to see this advance. In the 
educational world, wonderful things have 
come to woman, yet without impairing 
her womanhood. The cause of political 
equality, which is also the cause of jus- 
tice and common sense, has to day great 
allies; mighty factors are now at work to 
help it on which never existed in the past. 
Every man who has studied with a wo- 
man, and perhaps seen her take higher 
honors than he— every man who has em- 
ployed an honorable young woman in his 
! office, is getting a lesson in preparation 



for political equality. Like the gracious 
young woman in 'Norwood,' the cause is 
coming on slowly, but oh, so deeply 
freighted! 

".Every young woman of to-day who 
can earn a dollar and he respected in do- 
i«g it, who goes to college, who is admit- 
ted to the ministry, or to the practice of 
law or medicine, owes a debt of gratitude 
to the men and women on this platform. 
I wish to acknowledge it. It was the 
strong word of Mary A. Liverroore that 
battered down for me the doors of the 
theological school, through which 75 
women have since passed; and I want to 
tell these pioneers that they no longer 
stand alone, but have to-day a thousand 
allies."" 

CLUB WOMEN MORE LIBERAL. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of 
Women's Clubs, said at the recent Annual 
Festival of the New England Woman Suf- 
fiage Association: 

A great change is coming over the 
clubs 1* regard to woman suffrage. Only 
four or five years ago, when it was pro- 
posed that our State Federation should 
recommeud women to use their school 
vote, the idea was considered so alarm- 
ing that a special meetirjg of the State 
Board was called, and there was much 
opposition; and the proposal was only 
carried at last by the argument that 
school suffrage was an accomplished fact, 
and that we must accept its responsibil- 
ities. Two years ago*, the State Federa- 
tion devoted a day to the question of in- 
creasing women's school vote, without 
objection from anybody. 

In looking over the program for the 
coming Biennial of the General Federa- 
tion at St. Louis, I am struck by the 
change in the subjects to be considered, 
they are so much more serious and solid 
than they used to be. Many are legisla- 
tive and legal. We now have committees 
on child labor, on legislation affecting 
working women, etc., and the more the 
club women get interested in these ques- 
tions, the more they learn to desire the 
ballot. The clubs are helping the suffrage 
movement by awakening the civic con- 
science in women. I see that at St. Louis 
Mrs. Sarah Piatt Decker is to give an ad- 
dress on what the ballot can do for work- 
ing women. That would not have been 
possible two years ago. A little boy came 
home very proud because he had taken 
part in organizing a small club. His 
mother asked, "Are you the president?" 
"No." "The secretary?" "No." "The 
treasurer?" "No." "What are you, 
then?" "I'm the boss of the whole 
thing — I am the majority!" We hope 
that through the clubs and otherwise, the 
civic conscience of women will become 
educated to such a point that the suffra- 
gists will be the majority. 

Miss Mary E. Halley of Fall River has 
been appointed inspector of textile facto- 
ries for Massachusetts. 

The Danish Folkething has passed unan- 
imously to its second reading the bill to 
give the communal franchise to tax-pay- 
ing women. 
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A NEW ORLEANS HEROINE. 

New Orleans will send down to history 
April 30, 1904, as the day when the city 
paid enthusiastic homage to one of its 
noblest citizens. 

Miss Sophie B. Wright is identified 
. with all its best interests. She is a native 
of the city and was educated in its public 
schools. Soon after her graduation, finan- 
cial reverses made it necessary for her to 
help provide for her mother and little 
brothers and sisters. She opened a pri- 
vate school at her home. For days and 
days she had only one pupil. But others 
came after a while, and in less than ten 
years she had 125 pupils and a staff of 
fourteen teacheis. Her school continued 
to grow, aud is now known as the Home 
Institute, one of the largest and most dis- 
tinguished private boarding schools for 
girls in the South. Miss Wright started 
the first Free Night School in the far 
South with one boy, who had to work 
during the day. There are now 1,500 pu- 
pils enrolled, ranging from little boys to 
middle-aged men. The only requisites for 
admission are honest poverty and a love 
for learning. Often during these years, 
and especially the first struggling ones, 
Sophie Wright had to be brought into the 
schoolroom propped upon pillows in an 
invalid's chair. She is known throughout 
Louisiana as the leader of the King's 
Daughters. She is a member of almost 
every organization of women in L >uisiana, 
She has been president of the Woman's 
Glub, of the Local Council of Women, and 
has taken part in every important work 
among women for the past twelve years. 
She leads the Thanksgiving dinner given 
annually for the poor by the King's 
Daughters, gathers in nearly all the 
money herself for -the outings for the 
poor, and in a thousand and one ways is a ! 
benefactress to New Orleans. 

On the evening of April 30 twenty thou- 
sand people assembled in Audubon Park to 
witness the presentation of the Picayune's 
loving cup to Miss Wright. The Pica- 
yune's report says: 

It was a magnificent gathering, a grand 
and spontaneous outpouring of the heart 
of Nsw Orleans, such as this city has never 
before witnessed, a tribute such as has 
never before been given to auy woman on 
this American continent. 

Great military conquerors have come 
home from war loaded with honors, and 
marched iu triumphal processions through 
the streets, and thousands have acclaimed 
them heroes and given them the honors 
of uncrowned kings. Presidents and 
great statesmen have appeared before the 
people and been awarded their willing 
plaudits; but never before in the history 
of this country has such a great gathering 
of the people come as one in heart and 
soul to pay tribute to a woman, and that 
a delicate, fragile girl, who had never gone 
beyond the simple lines of the duty of tbe 
hour that lay nearest, one who never 
sought popular applause, but quietly and 
evenly planned her work, and, with a heart 
of gold aud a soul as white as a lily, went 
on her way, looking to neither right nor 
left, and seeking only to do that which 
would most benefit those with whom her 
lot was thrown. 

City officials, church dignitaries, college 
professors, members of the press and 
leading business men bore a prominent 
part. Seated upon the platform were the 
presidents of the various women's organ- ' 



izations of the city. The ladies all bore 
in their arms beautiful and fragrant offer- 
ings, pansies for thought and coreopsis 
for sunshine, lilies for purity and roses 
for love; there were daisies, bringing to 
mind the beautiful thought of a gifted ' 
writer in speaking of Sophie Wright: 
"God made her a daisy, with only one 
petal marred." referring to the sad affiic- . 
tion over which she has so grandly tri- 
umphed, as the soul triumphs over mat- 
ter. 

Mayor Capdevielle, in a biief address, 
greeted Miss Wright "in her character of 
educator, as a best friend of public and 
private virtue." 

Mr. M. J. banders, president of the Pro- 
gressive Union, next addressed the mul- 
titude. He said in part: 

Ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls : 
This magnificent assemblage of citizens 
from all ranks of life is met together to 
honor a woman whose name has long been 
among us a household synonym of un- 
selfishness and devotion. 

Being merely a woman, she is debarred 
from the full privilege of citizenship, but 
none the less we are here to recognize her 
claim as the one citizen in our midst — the 
one out of 320,000 others — whose good 
work for New Orleans best deserves this 
year the emblem of our love and apprecia- 
tion, which is to be later presented. 

The occasion is doubtless remarkable; 
it probably stands alone as the first occa- 
sion upon which a great community has 
unanimously and enthusiastically pre- 
sented a loving cup to a woman. 

The loving devotion n£ women is so 
constantly evidenced to us in all walks of 
life that we have come to accept it as the 
usual and regular order of nature, aud we 
frequently fail to realize that if woman be, 
indeed, the weaker element in man, it 
must be really harder for her to practice ' 
self-denial and devote herself to hard, un- ■ 
selfish work than it is for strong man. ] 
Instead, therefore, of taking the good 
deeds of our women for granted, it would 
appear that we should give them greater 
credit and appreciation for their good 
works than we do to man. 

Charity, in many of its forms, is uot 
only useless and objectionable, it is even 
criminal. That easy form of giving a 
trifle of money to all who ask it — usually 
to satisfy one's sentiments — is most often, 
a positive wrong, and many forms of 
charity to which we have become accus- 
tomed directly result in perpetuating idle- 
ness and vice. The charity which "helps 
one to help oneself" is of all most free 
from objectionable features, and that form 
of self help to which Sophie Wright has 
devoted so many years of her life, is, to 
my mind, above all others, the most prac- 
tical and beneficial. 

President Alderman of Tulanesaid: 

We are met here to-night, as the Greeks 
used to meet in their beautiful open 
spaces, to confer a civic crown. A cer- 
tain decay of sentiment has changed the 
crown into a cup, but it is none the less a 
crown. We come to confer this crown 
upon a woman who has earned it by the 
exercise of the highest qualities of citizen- 
ship — intelligent and unselfish devotion 
to the training of youth who otherwise 
could not get training, I congratulate 
the Picayune upon the idea of thus seek- 
ing out and rewarding public spirit and 
civic virtue. I congratulate the city that 
holds within its borders so noble a type 
of idealism and devotion as Sophie B. 
Wright. I congratulate myself that I 
have the honor, as a man and a citizen, to 
be the spokesman of this good deed. I 
feel the inspiration of this idea and this 
scene— these upturned faces with the un- 
spoken music of approval upon their lips, 



and in their hearts recognition of human 
worth and pride in a new type '. of .social 
heroism. * 

Hitherto this cup has been awarded 
justly to Mr. Frank T. Howard and Mr. 
Isidore Newman, two far-sighted and pub' 
spirited men who gave gladly of: their 
weaiih for the education of the people. 
To-night it is given to a woman who from 
her maidenhood has been pouring out her 
soul for the education of the people. One 
thing, therefore, stands out clearly. It i s 
the solemn, sober thought of this commu. 
nity that th« highest service that can be 
tendered to society is rendered by him or 
by her who contributes to educational 
growth, and that constructive philanthro- 
py, and nut bald philanthropy, is the chief 
social aim, aud tuat it is the highest pub- 
lic duty not to feed hungry mouths, but 
to enable hungry mouths to feed them- 
selves in honor and happiness. Publish 
it abroad, then, that New Orleans declares 
that the education of all the people is the 
supreme spiritual achievement of any 
community, and that the child is the jew- 
el of the commonwealth. 

But this occasion differentiates itself 
from similar occasions in the past in two 
splendid and significant ways. 

To-night this civic crown is placed upon 
the head of a woman who has become a 
great citizen without losing a petal of her 
white womanliness, while around and 
about her, like soldiers of peace about a 
conquering chief, sit these ranks of other 
women who have done the same high 
tning, and these ranks of young children, 
who, by reason of her work, breathe a 
fresher and a finer air. And the charac- 
teristic fact of it all is not that this is the 
first time a woman has deserved this meed 
of praise, but that it is the first time men 
have brought themselves to recognize it. 
And so New Orleans publishes to the 
world that her women are among her 
great citizens, to whom she must look for 
strength and succor in the rebnildingthat 
must come to all American cities, and that 
these women have arisen to this eminence 
by the might of womanly qualities, sym- 
pathy, inspiration, industry, passion for 
details, gentle persistence, and that infi- 
nite patience of love which knows no 
weariness. What a far and splendid cry 
it is from the conception of woman as a 
slave in Homer's time, or as a foolish god- 
dess iu the age of chivalry, or as a silly 
toy with Chesterfield, to woman as a citi- 
zen, the fairest promise and the best hope 
of our time! 

The next differential faqt of this occa- 
sion is au ethical one. The power to re- 
gard others as other selves, the power to. 
exalt the public above the private good, 
the power to pour oneself simply, serene- 
ly* joyfully into the world's work, una?-' 
frighted hy silence or noise, like the 
stars, is the supreme manifestation of the 
higher life. Sophie Wright has earned 
right royally this crown, because she per- 
ceived the majesty of this quiet sendee, 
the glory of doing a plain duty, lying 
right at hand, instead of fretting for some 
distant great thing to do. If she hadnot 
wealth, she could not use wealth; if she 
had not power, she could not use power. 
But she must be at work for others, and 
so she used what she had to use, and to- 
uight, by the might, not of biceps or of 
brawn, but of great fortitnde and great 
endurance and of great love, she wields 
for good the power of a giant. 

It is not for me to tell the story of this 
simple life, how she perceived like all 
true students of society the deep meaning 
of childhood, how she had sight not only 
of the happy child cared for and caressed 
in noble homes, but that other child who 
lives too often Jn the shadows of the 
world, whose eyes shine with the dismal 
gleam of poverty, and around whose 
hearthstone burn brightly the fires of 
hell. It is enough to say that, having 
glimpsed all this, she had found her work 
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Ujt :The truest eloquence in' this 
ydiithe example of a righteous life, 
r^t proof of onr immortality, to me, 
.'"^jj creeds or words, but in the spec* 
JjjoflireB enraptured of good, smitten 
risome hrgh passion of love for service 



I flu truest happiness is the happiness 
-i$&* of service. Most of us here 
'riptoro reached up toward middle life 
[art known the great emotions that come 
L-iriind— the tender emotion of love, 
r |» filial fevers of ambition, the stern 
I-! of duty fearlessly done, and again 
j'jipm the black cup of agony and loss ; 
itfthBbest joy we have known is the 
ijcgbt that we have been enabled to 
tju things a little better for the silent, 
'taghg future 

i lata proud of this city, because it has 
Ijjj the tenderness and insight to seek 
^this modest worker who would fain 
m i be here amid this glare, and thus 
■7: nu- by proclaiming its faith and 
! M despite all the uproar of trade and 
liimartSjinthe eternal verities. I have 
! 3 distinction and the happiness, on be- 
hlfofagmtefulcity, and at the command 
iiths Progressive Union, to present to 
!«:?, Miss Wright, the Picayune cup for 
Sistoonewho has for that period 
jrformedthe highest service to this com- 
seaitj. 

\ Is Dr. Alderman concluded his re- 
-aris, Miss Wright hesitatingly arose 
xdmadeher way to the front of the plat- 
jfcrm. It was plain that her feelings were 
jrawrougbt, but she controlled her emo- 
ftaand, after expressing her apprecia- 
!&jof the honor conferred upon her, she 
ide an earnest plea for the extension of 
rgtt schools. "It is the duty of the 
Ifrte," Bhe said, "to establish such 
spools wherever needed. It may seem 
a expensive luxury, but it is better to 
ijeidthe money in this way than to build 
jfk sad reformatories. It is useless to 
b& the stable door when the horse is 
:[£8, and so it is far better to prevent 
joe, and I assert that this can be done 
^giving every boy in Louisiana the op- 
portunity of education." In her visions 
,4 die future she saw "reading-rooms 
^stocked and well lighted, where the 
fcji can spend their evenings; rooms 
ureinnocent games are found, schools 
riereall tranches of industrial training 
ft taught, free lecture halls and free 
?BnasiumF." 

itthe close of Miss Wright's address, 
•^women's organizations laid their trib- 
; Sa of flowers in her lap and at her feet — 
ujter lilies from the King's Daughters, 
$w roses from the Era Club, coreopsis 
katheSunshine Society, magnolias from 
^ Daughters of the Confederacy— wild 
^en, roses red and roses white, and so 
% with good wishes. 

foencameoneof the most remarkable 
[P ever made by women to a woman. 
AldaEicbardson, one of her warmest 
■ "ii, ttEpr* J forward, and, taking So- 
-'TpjtVt hand, kissed her, and say- 
-Jiiffiply, "You are my very dear sister, 
^"ry dear sister," pressed an envelope 
^ her hands. Miss Wright took it 
^sgly, never dreaming of the contents, 
-tweryoueon that platform was in the 



^ hundreds in that vast concourse .. 
^*of it, a nd rejoiced in their hearts 
J* *% had been made sharers in offer- 
JS this gift, xhe envelope contained a 
'^ over $10,000 which the women of 



gage that lay upon the Night School of 
Miss Wright. A woman conceived the 
idea and communicated it to the various 
organizations of women; it was received 
with enthusiasm; several rich men came 
forward to help, and within three days 
this large sum was raised quietly, without 
even a line appearing in the newspapers, 
for fear of wounding Miss Wright's feel- 
ings. And the presentation was made 
with equal delicacy. 

It is said that when Miss Wright went 
to the office of the Commissioners and 
opened the envelope, smilingly, and her 
eyes fell upon the contents, she broke 
down and wept. It had been a day of 
many and great surprises, but this was 
the greatest of all. 

"The enthusiasm of the whole gather- 
ing was most remarkable," continues the 
Picayune^s report. "Whenever the name 
of Miss Sophie Wright was mentioned, 
and even when in an indirect allusion, 
however slight, she was referred to, cheers 
and applause broke out. When at the 
close of Dr. Alderman's speech he grasped 
the handles of the cup and presented it to 
Miss Wright, and she shook hands with 
him, a thunder and whirlwind of deep- 
lunged cheers made the trees shake their 
long, dro >ping boughs; and when, after 
Miss Wright's brief address, which rang 
clearly and musically out over the multi- 
tude, which kept silent to hear her, M. J. 
Sanders stepped to the edge of the stand 
and shouted, 'Three cheers and a tiger for 
Sophie Bell Wright, for she's a jolly good 
fellow!' and led it off with a hearty Eng- 
lish 'Hip, hip, hurrah!' the response was 
absolutely indescribable. In the tumult 
of cheering the band could not hear itself 
playing. The grand stand led the cheers. 
Dr. Alderman waved an arm above his 
head, giving his college yell; Rabbi Lencht 
and Dr. Wilkinson mingled shouts, the 
Era Club and the delegation of women 
screamed joyously and with a will until 
tears of happiness stood in their eyes; po- 
tent, grave, and reverend seigniors forgot 
their dignity and joined heart and soul in 
the most remarkable public demonstra- 
tion this city has ever seen, a»d all for a 
woman. The crowd was not behind, but 
every man, woman, and child rose to their 
feet with a common impulse when Miss 
Sophie concluded, and gave full vent to 
their admiration and honor for her. Aud 
the loyal shrieks of the boyish contiugent 
from the night schools pierced the univer- 
sal tumult of applause with their special 
tribute of affection. Those in the rear 
could not hear the speeches, and did not 
know when to stop their cheers, so that 
waves of hurrahing began at the front a»d 
swept back to the farthest edge. Those 
on the outside edge took it up and kept 
up the applause, and it swept back down 
toward the stand like a tidal wave, sweep- 
ing back and forth in eddies and currents 
of hurrahs, and increasing into a general 
pandemonium and uproar. 

"Enthusiasm in political campaigns at 
times rises high, but it is safe to say that 



march of triumph. The crowd pressed in 
close from every side, eager to look at and 
touch her. Small boys of the night school 
seized and kissed her hand; older girls, 
more bold, threw their arms around her 
and kissed her. "Those were happy who 
could but touch her dress, or even get a 
good glimpse of the smiling face under its 
crown of silver hair, hidden by the big 
black hat« 

"But when, after the meeting, escorted 
by a stalwart guard of four policemen and 
several members of the press, Miss Wright 
started back to the office, the rush of the 
crowd upon her burst through her guard 
and shoved them aside, and caressed Miss 
Wright unreservedly. It was meant lov- 
ingly, but she was seized from behind and 
before, arms were thrown around her neck 
and kisses showered upon her; her hand 
was seized and wrung again and again, 
and when she got out of the crowd she 
was almost exhausted; but with a' glow of 
happiness on her face that seldom is on 
the face of less than an angel. All her es- 
cort bared their heads as soon as they 
were able to do so, even the policemen 
unhelmeting. At the gate of the office 
she shook hands with each of the four 
policemen, who saluted her like a com- 
mander." 

The committee which awarded the cup 
to Miss Wright cited, in their report to 
the Progressive Union, her night school 
with its 1,500 pupils and corps of teach- 
ers as saving the city about $20,000; $25,- 
000 for the year of 1903; and the raising of 
S 10.000 by the King's Daughters and Sons 
under her leadership for the building of 
an annex to the Home of the Incurables, 
for crippled children, and then said: 

It would seem difficult for any city in 
this country to parallel this record in 
breadth of humane utilitarian public ser- 
vice, mainly due to the tireless efforts of 
one noble woman. Certainly New Orleans 
has reason for honest pride in this one of 
her many exemplary citizen daughters. 
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never in the history of New Orleans has 
such a crowd given so heartily such a vol- 
ume of applause at the mention of the 
name of a woman." 

While on her way to the platform, duly 
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THE MAT FESTIVAL. 

The May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, on the evening of May 10, called 
together a varied array of gifted speakers. 
As the Boston Herald said: "Logic from 
the university, arguments from the bench, 
appeals from the pulpit, epigrams from 
the lecture platform, and incisive phrases 
from the field of literature and authorship 
combined last night in Faneuil Hall with 
the practical propositions of business men 
and women to make the May festival of 
the Suffrage Association one of the most 
memorable in its history." 



The Evangelical Church Council of 
Hungary has given taxpaying women the 
right to vote. 

In England, Lady Lawson, wife of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., has been appoint- 
ed a churchwarden of Aspatria (Camber- 
land) Church. 

Mrs. Annie Boss, the librarian of the 
Carnegie Library at Charlotte, N. C, has 
started a movement to form a State Library 
Association in North Carolina. Eighteen 
librarians have already expressed willing- 
. ness to cooperate. 
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MRS. LIVEEMOEE ON THE BALLOT. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said in a recent 
address: 
. *'I had a call the other day from an 
ardent suffragist who has lately come in- 
to the movement. She came to talk to me 
about 'the failure of our cause.' No re- 
form that is being carried forward to-day 
has ever been so victorious. I joined in 
1S50, after the first National* Woman's ; 
Rights Convention, which was held in : 
Worcester, Mass. My husband, like Judge l 
Reynolds, was a suffragist before he was I 
married. His wife was not; she was his j 
convert. When the convention was ad- 
vertised, he asked, 'Wouldn't you like to 
go?' I answered, 'No, I don't want to. 
Besides, I can not leave the babies.' He 
said, 'Can't you trust them to me for 
once?' I said, 'You are a very affection- 
ate father, but I think not.' So I only 
sent in my name as that of a sympathizer. 
But when the war came, and we were 
plunged into that awful hell, and we all 
had to stand up and do our best, I saw 
things of which I had not known, and I 
thought more and more, and became a 
decided suffragist; and I went with all 
my force into working and speaking for 
the ballot. My husband was the editor 
of a paper, and I was his associate, and 
this gave me great opportunities to know " 
what was happening to women; and I 
filled a huge scrap-book with clippings 
recording their advance. Finally I burned 
it; it got too big. 

"Failure! Look at the change. When 
I was 18, there were only 17 occupations 
open to women; when I was 30, there 
were only 33. When this movement began, 
no college or professional school was ac- 
cessible to women. No woman was al- 
lowed to control a penny of her own earn- 
ings. In every State the father was the 
sole legal owner of the child. He could 
give the baby away, and sometimes did, " 
even before it was born, if he found him- 
self likely to die and wanted to bequeath 
it to his relations. But that most men 
were better than the law, women would 
have been up in hot and angry rebellion. 
John Bright once said to me at his own 
table, 'If women ever get the vote, I hope 
the men will emigrate.' His favorite sis- 
ter said, 'Dear me! Considering the laws 
on our statute books, the wonder is that 
the women have not emigrated.' 

"Matthew Vassar had Vassar College 
built according to his own plans, and 
when it was finished, no bedroom had a 
closet. He said, 'Oh, well, l will put on 
eachdoor two hooks, one for the student's 
best dress and the other for her everyday 
dress.' That childless husband never | 
knew that 22 hooks would not suffice for 
the wardrobe of a college girl of tc-day. 

"Women have now got most of these 
rights, and the ballot cannot be long de- 
layed. There is a great deal of belief in 
it in the community. People tell you 
that it is bound to come; themovement is 
going on by its own gravity. I am in- 
vited to go and talk on all sorts of sub- 
jects; and if I am to speak, for instance, 
on 'Libraries Past and Present,' I fix up 
beforehand a little sentence on suffrage, 
to test the audience; and they almost al- 
ways applaud it enthusiastically. Die? 
The woman suffrage movement isno more 



going to die out than the women them- 
selves are. We want to be the recognized, 
legal equals of men, and nothing but the 
ballot will make us so." 



MES. HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the 
New England Woman Suffiage Associa- 
tion, said at the recent annual meeting: 

"I recall a passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which certain Jews, much dis- 
turbed by the preaching of Paul, the apos- 
tle, appealed to one of their own men 
learned in the law to put this upstart to 
silence. Gallio reminds the Jews of other 
excitements which have died a natural 
death, coming to nothing when their oc- 
casion was clearly explained. He tells the 
Jews that if this now movement is merely 
an outcome of human ambition and inge- 
nuity, it also will come to nothing. But 
if it is of God, he warns them not to fight 
against it. 

"Some people, I think, may have rea- 
soned in the same way about our suffrage 
movement in its first beginning. If it 
represents the actions of a few discontent- 
ed women, eager to become conspicuous 
in the public eye, itwilldie down, — as we 
say, peter out. But if the movement has 
in it some divine impulse toward a better 
state of things, beware how you hinder it. 

"I am persuaded in my mind that we 
may claim for our movement that it does 
represent a God-given impulse. The de- 
sire on the part of women to have a voice 
in deciding their own fate and that of 
their children came .naturally with the 
moral progress of the last century, the 
progress which first worked to limit the 
area of slavery, and then to break its 
bonds. The deeper sense of human re- 
sponsibility did not visit the hearts of 
women in vain. Their conscience cried 
out, 'We are passive where we should be 
active. Our inaction renders us the un- 
willing accomplices of all the unworthy 
deeds of men in the society to which we 
belong. We could help by our interven- 
tion to make things better. We could, 
we can, and with God's help we will.' And 
so brave Lucy Stone, already eloquent for 
temperance, already a champion for the 
slave, stood forth in defence of her own 
sex, and vindicated their right to political 
efficiency and their duty to exercise it. 
The movement has slowly grown and 
ripened. And now the doubters may see 
that it has come to stay, that it is part and 
parcel of the new humanity which is 
dawning upon the world, the humanity 
compacted of justice and of charity — love 
to all men, freedom and light for all, a 
law in whose blessed application there 
will be no dividing line of Greek or bar- 
barian, bond or free, male or female." 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Charlottenburg has distinguished itself 
as the first German commune to appoint 
a woman school doctor. 



Madame Gaussel has been appointed 
chief of the Staff of Midwifery and ,Gyn£e- 



cology of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Montpelier, France. 

Women have lately received several 
medical appointments in Great Britain. 
The Edinburgh Parish Council has ap. 
pointed Dr. Eva A. Robertson resident 
Medical Officer for Craiglockhart Poor* 
house, with a salary of ^"100 a year and 
board. There were, two men candidates, 
but, despite some opposition, Dr. Robert' 
son was appointed by seventeen votes 
against six and five respectively. Tho 
chairman said that of the three candidates ' 
she possessed the highest medical degree. 
At Craigleith they had a splendid example 
of the woman physician, and he thought 
that Dr. Robertson would make an equally 
successful doctor for the Craiglockhart _ 
Hospital. Dr. Katherine S. Clark has 
been appointed house physician of Leith 
Hospital by the directors. 
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MRS. DECKER'S ELECTION. 

The election of Mrs. Sarah Piatt Decker 
of Colorado as president of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs is a cause 
of gratification to the friends of equal 
rights for women. It is one of the signs 
of the times. It shows that the club 
vomen of the United States cannot be de- 
terred from electing to their highest office 
a woman who is otherwise suitable, mere- 
Ijbecanse she is a Yoter and an outspoken 
idvocateof equal suffrage. But the atti- 
tnde of the convention showed more than 
this. Not only was Mrs. Decker elected 
by a triumphant majority, but Mrs. Mary 
C.C.Bradford, when she was introduced 
as the fraternal delegate from the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association, 
was giren an ovation, and throughout the 
convention every allusion to woman^ suf- 
frage was received with a warmth of ap- 
plause that filled the conservatives with 
surprise and dismay. A large part of the 
delegates to the Biennial were clearly in 
favor of the ballot for women. As Mrs. 
May Alden Ward said at the New England 
8nffrage Festival the other day, the civic 
and legislative work that the club women 
have been doing has gone far to convert 
them. 

Mrs. Decker could have been elected 
president of the General Federation at the 
Biennial held in Denver some years ago. 
But Mrs. Decker then felt that it 
* would not be quite delicate for a member 
ofthehostess club to stand for the presi- 
dency, and she refused positively to let 
her friends bring forward her name, great- 
lyto their disappointment. She has now 
heen elected royally, under circumstances 
which make it much more of a triumph. 
It would have been comparatively easy to 
make a suffragist president when the Bi- 
ennial was held in Denver, in an atmos- 
phere of equal rights, close to the other, 
three enfranchised States, and with all 
their clnb women out in force. It is much 
more significant that a pronounced suffra- 
gist should have been chosen at a Biennial 
held in a Southern city, and in a State 
that does not give women even the school 
tote— a convention largely made up of 
Southern women, who have long been re- 
garded as the v most conservative in the 
country on this question. But the South- 
em women are fast outgrowing their rep- 
etition for conservatism, and bid fair to 



come to the front in this as in other lines ' 
of progress. j 

Mrs. Decker, although she knew that 
her opponents were diligently quoting her 
equal suffrage views as an argument 
against her, made no effort to keep her 
opinions on that question in the back- 
ground at St. Louis in order to avoid 
scaring away votes. On the contrary, she 
gave an outspoken address on what the 
ballot can do for working women; and 
even those delegates who did not agree 
with her probably liked her pluck. The 
Denver News said, while the Biennial was 
in progress: 

"It is a noteworthy fact that the Decker 
campaign is not being conducted upon the 
lines of any former biennial campaign. 
There is no campaign manager, no litera- 
ture setting forth the claims of the can- 
didate, and no organized effort in her be- 
half; but every Colorado woman is for her, 
first, last, and all the time. . . . Some of 
Mrs. Decker's friends from other States 
are begging her to adopt a few political 
methods and enter into two or three 
trades, but so far nothing of the kind has 
even been considered." . . . 

MRS. DECKER ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Sarah Piatt Decker, like almost all 
other Colorado women of standing, denies 
the reports that equal suffrage has worked 
badly, that the best women do^not vote, 
etc. She says: 

"I do not hesitate to say that the best 
women of Colorado have far more con- 
science in fulfilling their responsibilities 
as voters than the men of the same class. 
We are constantly asked, 'But how do 
prominent women, with their many obli- 
gations, have time for politics?' My dear 
Madam Behind-the-Times, it takes just 
about one hour in a year to cast all the 
ballots necessary and allowable! 

"Has the woman vote completely puri- 
fied politics? It would be beyond reason 
to expect such a result. Women have 
been in churches and in society since the 
beginning of time, but there are still 
vicious minds and sinful deeds in both 
religious and society circles. The most 
we assert is that if we pour a clear stream 
into a muddy one, we shall have a 'mov- 
ing of the waters' for betterment. The 
presence of women at the polls as officers 
and voters has brought quiet and order, 
while party conventions are much freer 
from personal wrangles, profane language 
and vulgar allusions, because women are 
sitting as delegates. 

"All thinking women admit that we 
have made some mistakes since we have 
had the suffrage. But that has been the 
experience of all newly-enfranchised peo- 
ple. In the beginning, the women voters 
of Colorado had no guide except the tra- 
ditions and advice of the men of their 
families and acquaintance. That teaching 



was the old one of party politics. We 
followed a blind lead; and to me it was a 
terrible awakening to discover that my 
party was just as bad as the other, and 
the other party fully as high-minded in 
its purposes as mine. But, in spite of 
a ny mistakes or disappointments, there is 
an indescribable uplift in the thought that 
one is no longer classed with criminals, 
paupers, and idiots. There is'a splendid 
womanly independence in being a voting 
citizen, and an absorbing interest in ful- 
filling the duty of citizenship; and there 
is a 'much more chivalrous devotion and 
respect on the part of men, who look upon 
their sisters not as playthings, nor as 
property, but as equals and fellow-citi- 
zens." 

ARE BOYS WORTH MORE THAN GIRLS? 

A boy's life is twice as valuable as that 
of a girl, according to a decision by Judge 
Adams of the Essex County Circuit Court, 
at Newark, N. J. Further, it was held 
that $6,000 awarded to the father of Evan 
F. Jeastwood, killed in a grade-crossing 
trolley accident, is not excessive, but a 
verdict of $5,000 awarded to the father of 
the girl wasreducedby the court to $3 } 000, 
although the girl, Ella Werpupp, was 
said by many to be the most beautiful 
girl in Newark, and accounts of the acci- 
dent in which she was killed contained 
many tributes of love and esteem Irom 
her teachers and school-fellows. The 
damage suits grew out of the Clifton 
Avenue trolley accident of Feb. 19, 1903, 
in which nine high - school pupils were 
killed. 

Judge Adams asserted that in each case 
the only question to be considered was 
the probable pecuniary value of the child 
to the parents. A woman may become a 
bread-winner, he said; a man must be one. 
The finding was made in accordance with 
the judge's idea. 

This is a most preposterous decision. 
Some women are the mainstay and sup- 
port of aged parents. Some men are 
wholly neglectful and worthless to them. 
Solomon quoted Lemuel's mother as af- 
firming, some thousands of yearsago, that 
the value of a virtuous woman is "far 
above rubies." But in Judge Adams' 
estimation girl life is only worth §3,000. 
Was that the value of the life of the moth- 
er of Washington, or the mother of Lin- 
coln? This depreciation of the worth of 
women as compared with that of men is a 
relic of barbarism. 

How about the relative value of the 
Virgin Mary and Judas Iscariot? 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president for 
thirty years of the New England Women's 
Club, was reelected at its recent annual 
meeting, and was given by the club on 
May 21 a reception and breakfast in honor 
of her eighty-fifth birthday. 
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EDUCATED WOMEN IN 20TH CENTURY. 

President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College addressed the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs at St. Louis- on 
"Educated Womeu in the 20th Century." 
She said in part: 

A leading Englishman, a member of the 
Mosely Educational Commission which 
has recently been studying American con- 
ditions, says in his report, just published, 
that "woman has been the slave of man 
throughout the entire period of her exist- 
ence," and that not for generations, if 
ever, can she free herself from the 
shackles of' this intellectual serfdom. 
Therefore he and other members of the 
Mosely Commission think the United 
States is in grave danger of losing its in- 
tellectual and commercial supremacy 
among nations, because in our public 
high schools less than 28 per cent, of all 
teachers are men, and not only girls but 
boys are taught by women teachers, inca- 
pable, by reason of their slavish inheri- 
tance, of independent thought. They also 
think that our system of school and col- 
ege coeducation is insidiously undermin- 
ing masculine supremacy. In other words, 
they agree with Professor Miinsterberg of 
Harvard that the effeminization of the 
American nation is accomplishing itself, 
with disastrous results to our civilization. 

Those of us who understand American 
conditions better are beginning to realize 
that our success is due precisely to this 
fact, so bitterly resented by our English, 
German, and French rivals, who are study- 
ing us to discover why our competition is 
driving their industrial products from the 
markets of the world, and why we are the 
richest and most prosperous of nations. 
In the United States, for the first time 
in the world's history, the girls of a 
great nation, especially of the poorer 
classes, have, from their earliest infancy 
to the age of eighteen or nineteen, re- 
ceived the same education as the boys 
and the ladder leading, in Huxley's words, 
from the gutter to the university, is 
climbed as easily by a girl as by a boy. 
Although college education has affected 
as yet only a very few out of the great 
number of the adult women in the United 
States, the free opportunities for second- 
ary education have influenced the whole 
American people for nearly two-thirds of 
a century. The men of the poorer classes 
have had, as a rule, mothers as well edu- 
cated as their fathers, — indeed, better edu- 
cated. To this, more than to any other 
single cause, I think, may be attributed 
what by other nations is regarded as our 
phenomenal industrial progress. Our 
commercial rivals could probably take 
no step that would so tend to place them 
on a level with American competition as 
to open to girls, without distinction, all 
their elementary and secondary schools 
for boys. 

In 1902, o$% per cent, of all pupils in 
the public and private secondary schools 
of the United States were girls, and 13 
per cent, of girls as against 10}* per 
cent, of boys complete the high school 
course. 

It seems to have been decided in the 
United States by all classes, except the 



■ wealthiest, that girls shall have a high- 
school education, even if boys must be 
taken from the grammar school and set to 
work; and that, whenever it is financially 
possible, these same girls shall also have 
a college education to fit them for self- 
support. If there must be a choice, the 
girl is sent to college rather than the boy. 
Only thus can we explain the steady in- 
crease of women over men in colleges. 

It is seldom that, as in women's educa- 
tion, an experiment succeeds so well that 
its very success is made a reproach 
against it. Men that were amoDg the 
strongest advocates of women's education 
are now aghast before the ever-increasing 
numbers of women in Western coeduca- 
tional universities. In many of these col- 

i leges, women outnumber men two to one 

" in liberal studies, such as Greek, L'^tin, 

; philosophy, literature, history. The eco- 
nomic explanation of this increase is sim- 
ple. Women and men of the classes that, 
as a rule, are sent to Western universities 
are sent to be prepared for self support. 
The ordinary college course prepares 
women for the one profession, teaching, 
that is peculiarly their own, whereas elec- 
trical engineering and other technical 
courses attract the greater number of 

. men, because they prepare more directly 
for more lucrative work. It is natural, 
therefore, that throughout the West, or 
wherever Western conditions prevail, as 
at Cornell, women should outnumber men 
in the so-called culture studies. It is now 
urged by our opponents that the few men 
left in these culture studies are intimidat- 
ed by the women, and that, as women are 

i very apt to do more brilliant academic 
work, these few men lose confidence in 
their sex, and begin the struggle of life in 
discouragement. When you hear it some- 
times said that coeducation is not a suc- 
cess, what is really meant is that its suc- 
cess has been too great; and when, as in 
Chicago University, women are beginning 
to be taught in separate classes, it is in 
reality an effort to segregate men from 
the academic competition of women. One 
has only to look at the student body col- 

j lected in a lecture room of a Western uni- 
versity to see that, to the glory of the 

! West, it is the rank, and file, and not the 
few with money and position, who go to 
college. The people of the leisured class- 
es in the West send their boys, and their 

: girls when they are sent at all, to Eastern 

! colleges to be educated. 

[ The intelligent and progressive Western 

! parents, whether farmers or artisans, 
have grasped the principle that college 

| education is the best conceivable inherit- 

1 ance to give their boys and girls; whereas 
in the East it is the sons of parents of so- 
cial position and wealth who are without 
exception sent to college, and far more 
seldom the sons of poorer parents; and 
when girls are sent, it is the parents of 
the intermediate classes, rather than the 
very poor or the very rich, who are fitting 
their girls to meet present conditions of 
industrial and intellectual competition. 

' Unless those of us who live east of the 
Alleghenies recognize before it is too late 
the supreme value of a college education 
to both women and men of all classes, the 
sceptre of intellectual and commercial 
supremacy will surely pass from the East 
to the West. 



We are face to face with the same issue 
in women's education; and unless women 
•f the richer classes are sent to college 
more generally, the leadership in all 
things affecting women in the 20th cen- 
tury will pass into the hands of the wom- 
en who have had a college education. Up 
to the present moment, despite the over- 

j whelming increase in women's college ed- 
ucation, the college women do not as a 
rule come from the leisured classes. A 
few facts will prove this conclusively. 
The Association of Collegiate Alumnae is 
just about to publish and distribute at St. 
Louis a statistical investigation of college 
women who have taken their degrees be- 
tween 1869 and 1898. This investigation 
deals with 3,636 women — with one-third, 
that is to say, of all the women graduated 
from the twenty-two most advanced col- 
leges in the United States during this 
period; only one-third, because only one- 
third chose to reply to the questions sent 
out. Of these, 26 per cent, come from 
families whose total income, while their 
daughters were in college, was less than 
•fl,200; and 46 per cent, come from fami- 
lies whose total income during the same 
time did not exceed $2,500. Of the total 

i number of women graduates, over 73)£ 
per cent, have at some time engaged in 
remunerative occupations, and of their 
nearest women "relatives who had not 
been to college, over 50 per cent, had at 
some time engaged in remunerative occu- 
pations, and for both classes this remu- 
nerative work is, of course, teaching. Of 
these 3,636 women, only 12 per cent. were 
prepared exclusively by private schools. 
These statistics speak for themselves. 
College women in the past have not come 
from the leisured class. By the leisured 
class, we mean in America the class whose 
men work harder than any other men, in 
the excitement of professional and com- 
mercial rivalry, but whose women consti- 
tute the only leisured class we" have, 
and the most leisured class in all the 
world. 

We must never lose sight of the social 
classes we are dealing with in considering 
the truly wonderful results of women's 
education. Let us take the marriage of 
college women, about which so much ar- 
rant folly has been talked. If anything in 
the world is proved, it is that a girl's go- 
ing to college for four years does not affect 
her marriage, any more than a man's go- 
ing to college affects his. Why then do 
only about 50 per cent, of college women 
marry? Because the college women of 
the past have come from the classes in 
which only 50 per cent, of women do mar- 
ry. College has nothing whatever to do 
with it, except perhaps to give college 
women the intelligence to select their hus- 
bands a trifle more sensibly. Statistics 
collected in England and in this country 
show that about 50 percent, of the sisters 
and cousins of college graduates who have 
not themselves been to college marry, and 
that about 50 per cent, of college gradu- 
ates marry. It is interesting to note, as 
an indication of the greater power of se- 
lection exercised by college women, that 
the college women have married two- 
thirds more men that were college gradu- 
ates than their non-collegiate sisters, and 
that their husbands' average yearly in- 
come is much higher than the income of 
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-l. hO"d* of their non-collegiate sis- 
ters. 

Tbefactis; there are only two classes 
ja which all women marry— the working 
class, in which the woman is not an ex- 
pense, but contributes her share in house- 
hold labor at home or in paid work out- 
ride the home, and the wealthy class, 
where the women bring inherited wealth 
to their husband 8. In the great interme- 
diate class, where the wife is usually an 
ill-to-be-afforded luxury, and unable from 
the circumstances of her husband's posi- 
tion to conduct her household without 
tenants, or to earn part of the common 
liTelihoodVonly 50 per cent, marry. The 
other 50 per cent, of unmarried women 
onst be self-supporting, or drag out a 
miserable existence on what can be spared 
from the earnings of their brothers or 
nearest male relatives. And even the SO 
percent, who do marry should also be 
self-supporting, because in many cases 
they must at some time, for a longer or 
shorter period, support their children or 
their husbands. It is clear, as I have al- 
ready said, that all these women, and also 
all thedaughters of professional men mak- 
ing a large income without invested cap- 
ital, will in the future be sent to college 
ind given professions of some kind. It is 
this beneficent decision that crowds our 
colleges with girls. 

.There is not a word to be said against 
it, in the face of the healthy, happy, nor- 
mal girls that are graduated every year. 
Experience has shown, and our recent sta- 
tistics prove conclusively , that, even if all 
women are not physically well and strong 
(and about 30 per cent, of English-speak- 
ing girls; and women are not well), college 
lomenareat least a little stronger than 
other women, and that, even if marriage 
and childbearing severely test the strength 
of this 30 per cent, of more or less inva- 
lided women, yet, according to our statis- 



Tidually have no control, have left mar- 
ried women free to interest themselves in 
matters outside their homes; and have 
compelled many women, both married 
and unmarried, to enter into industrial 
life. The bitter controversy that raged in 
our youth about women's education is 
now beating itself against the advanced 
•post of women's industrial independence. 
Ever-increasing numbers of educated 
women are pressing forward^to positions 
of influence and power; organizations of 
women like the clubs represented in this 
great Federation have come into existence 
everywhere. Women are learning to un- 
derstand the power of organized effort, 
and already wield a great, and, in 
some respects, an alarming influence in 
public affairs. There never was a time 
when women's need for wise leadership 
was so great. 

It is the college-educated men in the 
community who are the leaders of thought 
and makers of public opinion in the 
United States and abroad. The advance 
sheets of the next report of the United 
States Bureau of Education contain a 
study of the men of over thirty years of 
age in the United States who have become 
eminent enough to be mentioned in 
"Who's Who" between the years 1S00- 
1870. Of those without education, no 
single man became eminent; of those 
with only common-school training, only 
one in every 8,800; of those with a 
high-school education, one in every 400; 
and of those with a college education, one 
out of every 42 became eminent in some 
way. 

If men who get the wider training of 
affairs in the daily competition of busi- 
ness life need a college training to raise 
themselves above their fellows in effi- 
ciency, women of all classes, and above all 
of the leisured class, need it a thousand 
times more. Girls of the present genera- 



tics, the college invalids stand the strain I tion, who will be the women of the 20th 

* century, must meet far heavier responsi- 
bilities than the women of our generation, 
and they must be able to hold their own 
with ever-increasing numbers of college- 
educated women. Because we have lived 
our lives on the whole fairly well without 
a college education is no reason why we 
should refuse our daughters opportunities 
that will enable them to take the same 
place in their day and generation that we 
have taken in ours. 

For women, as for men, there is no pro- 
founder happiness than the harmonious 



at least a little better than other invalids, 
more of them than of their non-collegiate 
sisters or cousins actually gaining in 
health; and although, speaking generally, 
no modern families are large, the families 
of college women are a trifle larger (the 
fraction of a baby) than other women's, 
ind the proportion of their children who 
survive the perils of infancy slightly 
greater. People who rush to ill-digested 
conclusions— and among them, strange to 
My, are many physicians — often state 
that the decreasing birthrate in the United 



standing the difficulties arising from social 
customs, they believe that "a far greater 
proportional impulse is imparted to the 
educational and moral tone of the people 
than by the education of the men." Only 
about three per cent, of the girls in India 
attend public schools. The resolution 
goes on to say, "Their attendance with 
boys is often beneficial to them, especially 
in village schools." 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt spoke at 
equal suffrage meetings in 23 counties of 
New York State before sailing for Europe 
last week. Her friends are rejoicing that 
she has gone where she will get a tempo- 
rary rest. The fact that she was invited 
to speak in 23 counties shows how much 
active work the New York State Suffrage 
Association is doing. 

Venerable precedent has been broken 
by a judge's decision that the right of a 
husband to choose the family domicile is 
not absolute, and that a man who emi- 
grates to a foreign country cannot get a 
divorce from his wife for desertion if she 
refuses to follow him. The divorce was 
sought by a Russian who has settled in 
America, and whose wife objects to leav- 
ing her native land. 
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States is due to college women; but even ' exercise of all our faculties, and no human 

joy so great as the social and intellectual 
service of our kind. For the first time in 
the history of the world, the 20th century 
will afford women as well as men oppor- 
tunities for this profoundest joy. It 
seems to me the manifest duty of every 
woman in this audience to see to it that 
the girls of the nest generation are able 
to live not only the life of the affections 
and the home, but also the wider life of 
public service for our race. 



those of us who think the college woman 
influential out of all proportion to her 
numbers cannot venture to claim that a 
few thousand married college women can 
influence in this respect millions of mar- 
ried non-collegiate women, and, what is 
Jtill more improbable, millions of married 
men, not only here but in all parts of the 
world. In this, as in all other respects, 
the college woman belongs to her day and 
generation, and lives her lif ej among her 
associates and contemporaries, differing 
from them only in the resources of her 
education and in her power of service for 



CO-EDUCATION PBAISED IN INDIA. 

The Government of India in their Edu- 
W social revolution. Industrial and ! cational Resolution say that! in trying to 
biological changes, over which we indi- . promote the education of girls, notwitn 



Tho best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know." — Clara Barton. 

"It Is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— Mary A, 
Livermore. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information n«|^ir:!iii|j what women are ■l-.-lugr, 
what they can ■:/■, and what they should do. It Ji 
tb.3 oldest of the women's papers now in exist- 
en 3e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— Julia Ward Howe. 



Tht "National Column" in the Woman's Joub- 
kal ife the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Wi man Suffrage Association. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any one getting up a club'of 25 new yearly 

subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 

1" In the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 

TWBNTV DOLLARS. 
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DECORATION DAY. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

"Manibus O date lilia plenis" 
'Mid the flower-wreathed tombs I stand, 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 
Comrades ! in what soldier grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave ? 

Is it he who sank to rest 
With his colors round his breast? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine; 
Garlands veil it; ask not mine. 

One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm, 

Never gleamed a prouder eye 
In the front of victory ; 
Never foot had firmer tread 
On the field where hope lay dead, 

Than are hid within this tomb 
Where the untended grasses bloom, 
And no stone, with feigned distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 

Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne'er fulfil, 
Here lie buried; here in peace 
Wrongs and woes have found release. 

Turning from my comrades' eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 
I strew lilies on the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave. 

PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. 

Jacob Riis has been in Chicago pleading 
for children's playgrounds, but, effective 
as were the arguments of this prophet of 
the slums, they were not so eloquent as 
the cartoon argument of Ralph Wilder in 
the Record-Herald the next day. A dirty 
street, cluttered with junk, a mud-envi- 
roned drinking-trough for the foreground; 
a saloou front and the low-down news- 
stand with its display in the window of 
"Hold-up Harry" and "Knee-High, the 
Boy Detective," numbers of the "Dare- 
devil Dick Library," for a background. 
A tired, forlorn little "codger" with tat- 
tered hat and battered toes sitting solitary 
on the edge of the sidewalk, with a 
thoughtful face resting in the palm of the 
dirty little hand, as he reflects, "Maybe 
sometime they will be sorry they did not 
give me a place to play in!" Yes, little 
fellow, "They" will be sorry some time, 
but "They" have no time now because 
"They" who might give you playgrounds 
are too busy with ward politics, building 
sky-scrapers on the ground you need and 
exploiting profitable play-spaces into un- 
profitable real estatespeculations. "They" 
are too busy attending women's clubs, 
writing papers on "The Neglected," and 
discussing the abstruse problem of do- 
mestic service. "They" are too busy sav- 
ing souls from the torments of another 
world; too busy running oyster suppers 
and selling tickets in order to pay the 
minister's salary. "They" are too busy 
planning for trips to Europe and outings 
to seaside resorts. "They" are too busy 
keeping engagements with club dinners, 
or taking care of their health on golf 
fields, to attend to you, dear boy. But, 
laddie, pluck up courage; you may 
amount to something notwithstanding. 
Hard as your lot is, you probably are hav- 
ing a better time than the people who are 



too busy to give you a place to play in. 
You can at least wiggle your toes in the 
sunshine, and if the air is not very sweet 
there is plenty of it; and somewhere 
around the corner, not far away, is a pub- 
lic school, and there is a schoolma'am, 
with clean white apron and a blue ribbon 
at her neck, with a gentle voice and kind- 
ly eye; she is your friend. Make friends 
with her; stand by her; stick to her; 
trust to her advice and follow her leading, 
and it will be all right with you. If you 
do this, perhaps when you are grown up 
you will see that your "kids" will be 
given a place to play in. — Unity. 



PERSECUTING A WOMAN. 

Since the breaking out of the Russo- 
Japanese war, collisions have grown more 
frequent in Russian prisons between the 
political prisoners and the prison author- 
ities. A correspondent of La Tribune 
Russe, writing from Kovno, says that, in 
order to exasperate the male prisoners, 
the women are made the objects of special 
persecution. 

Miss Vera Speransky, a political pris- 
oner, had been systematically annoyed by 
one of the under-inspectors. She was re- 
cently taken ill, and sent f orthe prison mat- 
ron. The under-inspector came instead 
Miss Speransky complained to the head, 
jailor of his intrusion. The next morn- 
ing the same under-inspector came into 
her cell unexpectedly while she was dress- 
ing, and she threw water over him. For 
this she was imprisoned five days and 
nights in a dark cellar, at a season when 
the thermometer was twenty-five degrees 
below zero. The political prisoners pro- 
tested by a "hunger-strike," refusing all 
food. One of them, Garnitsky, was found 
on the third day unconscious on the floor. 
The ordinary prisoners found out what 
was going on among the "politicals," and 
joined in demanding that Miss Speransky 
should be restored to her cell. As they 
got no answer, they raised a riot, broke 
the windows and their chairs, and filled 
the prison with shouts of "Down with in- 
justice!" The soldiers were sent for, the 
rioters were put in the prison cellar, and 
Miss Speransky was taken from it and 
placed in the infirmary. She is seriously 
ill. Garnitsky, who was found uncon- 
scious on the floor, was punished for hav- 
ing "protested most energetically." 



IN EQUAL SUFFRAGE STATES. 

The Prohibitionists of Wyoming have 
nominated their candidates for presiden- 
tial electors, and of the three, two are 
women — Ellen Briston of Cheyenne, and 
Mrs. Anna B. Holliday of Laramie. Out 
of the five candidates of the Colorado Pro- 
hibitionists for presidential electors, two 
are women — Mrs. Antoinette A. Hawley 
of Denver, president of the State W. C. 
T. U., and Mrs. Mary Barber of Du- 
rango. Of the eight delegates elected 
by the Idaho- Prohibitionists to the 
National Convention, two are women — 
Miss -Headley of Moscow, and Miss 
Miriam Lee of Weiser. The Colorado 
Prohibitionists at their recent State 



Convention also adopted the following 
resolution: 

We recognize the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union as one of the most ac- 
tive forces of the Prohibition cause, and 
ask their cooperation at the ballot-box as 
well as in other lines of the work. We 
also declare ourselves in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

A FEMININE WOMAN. 

Mrs. Sarah Piatt Decker, the newly- 
elected president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, has been twice 
widowed, and is now married to her third 
husband. The Denver News says: "Several 
good stories are told in connection with 
Mrs. Decker's candidacy. One was a col- 
loquy between the women of the Ohio 
delegation. The question of Mrs. Deck- 
er's known suffrage principles was brought 
up, and a lady hazarded the original re- 
mark that she believed the Federation 
stood for the feminine type of woman. 
Another delegate promptly answered: 
'Well, when three men have wanted to 
marry a woman, she must be pretty fem- 
inine, I think!' " 



CLUB WOMEN UNDERGROUND. 

A unique entertainment was the lunch- 
eon given a few days ago to twenty club- 
women of Brooklyn, N. Y., by Chief En- 
gineer H. R. Asserton of the Brooklyn 
sewer department. The clubwomen were 
asked to inspect the new Bay Ridge sewer, 
eighty-five feet underground. They ex- 
plored the tunnel, which is fourteen feet 
in diameter, saw the men at work, and 
had details of the great institution ex- 
plained to them. Then they retraced 
their steps, and just before reaching the 
shaft which would bring them to the up- 
per world, they turned a sharp angle and 
saw a large table spread. The novel 
luncheon was greatly enjoyed. It is 
probably the first time that a club-wom- 
an's entertainment was ever given in a 
sewer. 



Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, 5533 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, National Superintendent of Fran- 
chise for the W. C. T. U., calls attention 
to the fact that Mrs. A. E. Carman, 287 
Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, is planning to 
bring out a Suffrage Medal Contest Book. 
All persons having suitable selections for 
such a book are invited to send them to 
Mrs. Carman. 

Miss Mary J. Quadlander, of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., is the originator of a scheme for 
building houses in this country and send- 
; ingthemto Dutch Guiana, South America, 
L to be used in the leper section of the Dutch 
] colony there. Miss Quadlander says that 
; the houses can be built here and sent to 
i South America, with all transportation 
, expenses paid, for less than it would cost 
,! to build them in the leper colony. A house 
for the purpose built by a Michigan firm 
is on exhibition in Buffalo. It will. cost 
exactly $500 delivered in South America. 
This includes the furnishings, which cost 
$100. It would take $650 to build a small- 
er house on the spot. This house will be 
sent on to the lepers, and if it proves ac- 
ceptable, more will be provided. 
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PUSHING INTO THE DATS. 

Poshing into the days— 

The little dark days that crowd so fast ; 

Pushing the small things steadily on — 

TMs and that, with a careful hand, 

Quiet, nnharried, all of it counts. 

Stopping to drink at the evening's end, — 

Beginning the day with a long, deep 



Ofthe whole great purpose slow. 
The wholes which we may not hope to see 
Whiiewetake hold of the present part — 
Yet part by part must the whole be won. 

c. P. G. 

PROGRESSIVE TUFTS. 

Tnfts College will next week do honor 
to itself in honoring Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe with the degree of Doctor of 
laws. On June 17, 1896, the college for 
the first time graduated women who had 
completed its fonr years' course; and on 
that day the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was bestowed upon Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, the first woman ever so distin- 
guished by this college. May other col- 
leges be moved to follow the progressive 
example of Tufts! 



f OMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE BIENNIAL. 

The distinguishing feature of the recent 
biennial meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs was the evidence 
it gave of the growth of sentiment favor- 
able to woman suffrage. Mrs. Margaret 
Hamilton Welch, editor of the Club De- 
partment of the N. Y. Saturday Evening 
Potf, calls attention to this as follows: 

One thiDg was apparent. Except in 
some of the Southern Federations, the 
clubwomen of the United States are be- 
ginning to overcome their inborn shrink- 
ing from the word politics. In most of 
Restates and most of the clubs the very 
thought of meddling in politics was for a 
long time abhorrent. It is no longer so, 
»nd great national issues, like civil ser- 
vice reform, legislation along special lines, 
isnoif as much a concern of clubwomen 
H library extension or the beautifying of 
tthoil grounds. That the clubwomen 
^ve become so used to voting in their 
clubs and Federations that their minds 
«w become accustomed to the idea of 
Wg at State and national elections is 
"*> apparent. Mrs. Decker's address: 
"Is the Ballot of Real Value to Working 
Women," must divide with Miss Thom- 
as's plea for college education for women 
ttonndoubted honors of the seventh bi- 
a &ial. Some of the best speeches from 



the floor were part of the suffrage ses- 1 
sion, and the almost unanimous election 
of Mrs. Decker as president of theFedera- I 
tion speaks for itself in the matter of the I 
sentiment of the members towai ds the . 
one-time bugbear of woman suffrage. 

WHY "DUAL?" 

There has been much talk for very long 
on the "dual nature" of mankind. Why 
"dual"? Are the conflicting impulses of 
our complex organisms so simple as that? 
Is not the term "dual" merely a relic of 
that crude and primitive stage of thought 
when we labelled the world Good and 
Bad without shade or compromise; wheu 
our picture of life was printed in two col- 
ors? The Angel and Devil period was 
sharply dramatic and easy of comprehen- 
sion, but have we not passed it? 

What are the facts in the case, consider- 
ing man not as a piece of fresh clay with 
God and Fiand fighting for possession, 
but as a product of long, slow, irregular 
evolution from beast to human. 

The habits of one age are the instincts 
of the next. Man still retains many of the 
instincts and impulses of earlier periods 
in his history, that is all. The instinct of 
hunting — one older than humanity, dat- 
ing back to quadrupedal prowlings per- 
haps, still survives in modern humanity. 
It may be eliminated in time, or we may 
see fit to retain it. But there is nothing 
"dual" or essentially evil about it. It is 
simply a survival — a slowly-disappearing 
rudiment — as though we secretly cherished 
some innocuous tail or dew-claw. Most 
of our objectionable traits of character 
were useful, even admirable, in their time. 
They are bad now because they are out of 
date. 

Society as it proceeds in slow develop- 
ment requires and produces in us new 
characteristics, new virtues; a nerr "na- 
ture." If we, for various reasons, fail to 
respond with the conduct and tempera- 
ment calledfor in our time; if we continue 
to manifest the feelings and behavior long 
since outgrown by the world, it merely 
shows that we are behind the times, be- 
lated megatheriums where we should be 
race-horses; crab-apples where we should 
be Golden Sweetings. But it is not a sim- 
ple case of duality. There are thousands 
of shades and complexities involved as 
we slowly eliminate earlier tastes and de- 
velop later ones. Instead of this dramatic 
opposition of good and bad we should 
learn to understand the delicate processes 
of social evolution, and spend our energies 
in fostering the needed qualities of our 

time. 

Human life is not a duelling ground, a 
field of mortal combat between two clear- 
ly defined forces acting in direct opposi- 
tion; it is a garden, with a large and 
promising crop, but irregularly developed. 

Here leaves and buds in harvest time 
are not sinful, but they are disappointing 
when we expect pumpkins. 



We do not however blame the pumpkin- 
vine, or accuse it of a dual nature. We 
conclude that the land was not suitable, 
or the weather. Or, perhaps, that we do 
not know how to raise pumpkins. 

— C. P. G. in Woman's Journal. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., sailed 
for Naples, May 31, by the steamship 
"Prinz Oskar." 

Miss Gertrude Harper Beggs, a 
Colorado young womaD, who is soon to 
graduate from Yale with the degree of Ph. 
D., has been chosen professor of Greek in 
Earlham college at Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Mary E. Miller of Lafayette, 
Col., is the president of a bank. ' She also 
has large coal and real estate interests. 
The town, of which she is the founder, 
carries in every deed a clause forbidding 
the sale of liquor. 

Miss Gertrude Bacon, according to 
the British Journal, has made successful 
experiments in photographing the sea- 
bottom, in order to prove the hypothesis 
that at a certain height above the water, 
for instance in an airship, it would be 
possible to see the bottom in calm weath- 
er. In the Manchester Astronomical So- 
ciety she exhibited lantern slides of the 
sea bottom in the Irish Channel. Her 
discovery is thought valuable for sub- 
marine boats. 

Fraulein Johanna Mestorf, the di- 
rector of the Museum of Historical Relics 
of Schleswig-Holstein at Kiel, Germany, 
recently celebrated her 75th birthday. 
She was born on April 17, 1S29, at Bram- 
stedt. While still a young girl she began to 
study northern antiquities, during a visit 
in Sweden. In 1873 she was made custo- 
dian of the above-mentioned museum, and 
in 1S91 its director. On account of her 
extraordinary work in her specialty, she 
has been made honorary member of many 
learned societies, and on her seventieth 
birthday she received the title of Profes- 
sor, the first time that this distinction 
was ever conferred upon a German woman. 

Miss Geace Gbeylcck Niles, in that 
beautiful nature-book, Bog-Trotting for 
Orchids, published by the Putnams, con- 
tends that folk-lore and poetry are not 
irreconcilable with science, and she re- 
gards legendary associations as oil on 
the troubled waves of Latin derivatives. 
She finds it the highest entertainment, 
striding through the fields and forests, 
to hail the flowers by their names and 
recall at the same time bits of history that 
take her back to ancient Greece or Rome 
in the days of Pliny. As sure as spring 
comes round it finds Miss Niles engaged 
in her favorite pursuit of bog-trotting. 
She is now making expeditions from North 
Adams, Mass, to the haunts described in 
ker book. Next season she plans to study 
orchids in the swamps of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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A TBIBUTE TO CLUBWOMEN. 

A high tribute to the efficiency and in- 
tegrity of clubwomen was paid by Dr. 
Ernest J. Lederle of New York, in bis ad- 
dress at the biennial meeting. ''The 
Value to Working Women of Cooperation 
of Clubs with Municipal Officers" was the 
subject, and Dr. Lederle said that most of 
the good accomplished in improving the 
condition of the working girl has been 
made possible only by the indefatigable 
efforts of public-spirited women, who 
have labored in her behalf for years 
against discouraging odds. "We look to 
women for aid in carrying out certain re- 
forms. Men are usually tied down to pri- 
vate business interests, and can find little 
< r no time, or have no inclination to en- 
gage in public work. Men often abstain 
from participation in public affairs from 
purely selfish motives, or from reasons of 
personal interest. Again, the interference 
of men with public officers is too often 
for the purpose of influenciug their ac- 
tions improperly, but during fifteen years j 
of official life, I am glad to say that no j 
woman ever asked me to use the inlluence 
of my position for the furtherance of auy ■ 
but good objects. Men do not hesitate to I 
make the most improper requests or even 
demands on account of claims of friend- 
ship, intimate or remote, club associa- 
tions, or political threats or promises, 
even going so far as to offer certain valu- 
able considerations to induce official ac- 
tion, or inaction. I have never known of 
a woman doing any of those things." Dr. 
Lederle described the efficient work in 
New York of the Woman's Municipal 
League, the Consumers' League, and the 
Nurses' Settlement, and urged the club 
members to interest themselves in work 
along similar lines. Municipal sanitation 
was recommended as the most profitable 
field for women's endeavors. Cleaner 
streets, better housing, education of the 
people to avoid the dangers of diseases, : 
especially consumption, and agitation for ; 
a better enforcement of the civil service 
were reforms for women to interest thern- | 
selves in. They could bring them to pass | 
where men fail in doing so. 



BUSINESS 



IETHODS IN HOUSEHOLD 
SERVICE. 



"I believe that a bulletin board would 
come nearer to solving the servant prob- 
lem than any one would think from just 
looking at it." 

Dr. William H. Tolman, director of the 
American Institute of Social Service, 
thoughtfully swung the leaves of the bul- 
letin board to and fro. They were big, 
black leaves, each a little blackboard in 
itself, inclosed in a stout oaken case which 
stood up against the wall and opaned like 
a book. 

' I visited at the country home of a 
wealthy manufacturer not long ago," he 
con inued, "and he had a bulletin board 
1 »~e tbis hung up in a place where it was 
accessible to all the servants. On the 
first page he had an index in yellow chalk. 
There was a list of the servants — em- 
ployees he called them — and after the 
came of each was a number. Turning to 
the page of this number, the employee 
found his duties written plainly there, to- 



gether with his time off and the person to 
whom he was responsible. The standing 
duties, those that were permanently his, 
were in yellow chalk. If special duties 
were put on from day to day, they were in 
chalk of a different color. 

l4 It was the business of every employee 
in that house to look at his page on the 
bulletin board every morning, and see 
what was expected of him. Then there 
was no chance of misunderstanding or 
dispute over a verbal oriier, and no ex- 
cuse that the order was forgotten. 

"The heads of departments were re- 
sponsible to the employer, their sub- 
ordinates were responsible to them. The 
heads were the housekeeper, the superin- 
tendent of grounds, and, in a modified de- 
gree, the butler. This manufacturer was a 
bachelor, and had alwayslivedinhandsonie 
but comparatively small bachelor apart- 
ments in an inland city. When he set up 
this country house, his married sister, 
who was at the head of a big establish- 
ment of her own, offered to have an over- 
sight of it. He laughed and said, 'I guess 
if I can manage a factory with 4,000 em- 
ployees I can manage this house, with fif- 
teen or twenty.' 

"However, he found there was difficulty 
in placing a residence on exactly the same 
basis as a business enterprise. His idea 
was that he would make one person re- 
sponsible for everything outside, and one 
for everything inside. He found, after 
considerable search, a man competent to 
act as superintendent of the grounds, with 
charge also of the stables. He was not, 
strictly speaking, either a gardener or a 
stableman himself, but he had a business 
head, understood what his employer 
wanted and how to get it for him. He 
hired and discharged all outside men, and 
never bothered his employer with any 
matter of detail. 

"Inside he wanted to turn everything 
over to a housekeeper in the same way. 
But the primary end in having a cook 
and butler is to have meals cooked and 
served as you like them. After he got a 
cook who cooked meals that suited him, 
and a butler who served them to suit him, 
he wanted them let alone, as far as possi- 
ble. Nevertheless his business training 
impelled him to think that there should 
be one head in the house. Finally he 
made the housekeeper responsible for the 
cleanliness and order of the whole house, 
for the purchasing of all supplies and the 
keeping of all the household accounts. In 
so far as these things were concerned, the 
cook and butler were responsible to the 
housekeeper, and were informed that her 
reports would be accepted. She was to 
consult with the employer before dis- 
charging a cook or butler, but over all 
other house servants she was to have en- 
tire authority. 

"Now, my manufacturing friend ran 
his house admirably on this plan, al- 
though, naturally, he had never made a 
bed or cooked a meal in his life. Which 
seems to dispose of the idea that the mis- 
tress must know how to do everything 
herself before she can get it well done. 
In fact, why should a woman have to 
know how to cook a meal in order to get 
it cooked, any more than how to make a 
dress in order to get it made? A person 
may know when a thing is right without 



knowing how to do it. Otherwise, no one 
who was not a trained singer would enjoy 
an opera. He ran his house on business 
methods. When he had an order to com- 
municate, he wrote it on the bulletiu 
board, on the page belonging to the head of 
the department under whose jurisdiction 
it came. That head transmitted it to his 
subordinate. Also, on a spare leaf was 
I written the law of the State governing 
the relations of domestic employees and 
employers, plainly stating what was re. 
quired of both. 

"Of course, this man had plenty of 
money. He paid his housekeeper $75 a 
month, besides her expenses. Living as 
he did, and paying the wages he did, he 
could command the best service at all 
times. But I think business methods in- 
troduced into domestic service would do 
a lot to remove it from its present chaotic 
state. Of course, the vast majority of ' 
women who keep servants keep only one. 
If, in hiring that one maid, the mistress 
would have a bulletin board, and write on 
it the duties expected of the maid, the 
hours of labor, the time off; if she would 
have a definite understanding what the 
maid was to do, and leave it there to stare 
both employer and employee in the face 
in case they did not live up to their agree- 
ment, she would introduce a business ele- 
ment into domestic service. In all other 
forms of labor the employee has fixed 
hours and definite duties. In domestic 
service she seldom knows what she is go- 
ing to be called upon to do. Generally 
speaking, the maid in the family that 
keeps but one, has all she can do to at- 
tend to her regular duties. If any mem- 
ber of the family makes extra trouble, he 
or she should do the extra work entailed. 

"Of course, the great drawback is that 
the hardest work usually gets the poorest 
pay, because in families of limited means 
these two things generally come together. 
In such cases, in order to retain the de- 
sirable servants, and keep the domestic 
machine running smoothly, I don't see 
any resort for the employer except to 
give the girl regular hours, regular time 
off, with as many privileges and as little 
unexpected work as possible." — N. Y. 
Tribune. 

Fraulein Grete Waldan, the first wo- 
man painter to receive an order from 
j the German government, who decorated 
the hall of the German building at the 
Paris Exposition with wall paintings, has 
again been commissioned to furnish paint- 
ings for the St. Louis Exposition. She is 
contributing to the hall cf mines and 
metallurgy four large paintings, two of 
them views of the Krupp plant, the forg- 
ing of a cannon gun and the flattening of 
plates for ironclads — certainly no every- 
day subjects for a woman. She made 
studies for them on the spot. The other 
two paintings present the celebrated mines 
of Konigshiitte in Silesia with smelters in 

■ full activity. The contrast between the 
winter landscape, (portrayed at ten de- 

■ grees out of doors) the dark clouds of 
smoke, and the red glow of the fire, is 

■ said to be admirably rendered. Another 
painting by the same artist, destined for 
the Hall of Honor at the Educational 

I Building, represents the famous Berlin 
I thoroughfare "Unter der Linden." 
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WESTERN WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 



able 



3 events in San Francisco now. I was i 

3ft. Mary Wood Swift, president of the ^T^ ° f . the breakf ast committee of a " 
ifc« Council of Women, stopped in I IZZlTflT^ 11 ^^ gave ™ elab ° r ' 

ff York a few days on her way to the T^lt \ ^° Ut 2 °° people a fe ^ 
^mg of the International Council of 7*1 "5°.'. A 7 . ma ? catered f or {t > and 
: ton at Berlin, Germany. In an inter 
T iew granted a New York Trihune report- 
er f she related much in regard to woman's 
bicess advancement in the West that is 
surprising and suggestive. 

"Women have conquered the entrance 
into the artistic, professional, and indus- 
trial world," said Mrs. Swift, "and they 
are beginning to understand business. 
Women's Associations are conducting 
peat business enterprises now. In the 
American Council we have the organiza- ! 
tionof the Ladies of the Maccabees. It 
hi 150,000 members, and is an insurance 
lociety. . We have the Catholic Woman's 
Benevolent Society, with 90,000 members, 
also an insurance society; and the Rath- 
bone Sisters, another insurance society, 
which is as large, I think. 

"All over the West, individual women 
are taking up big business enterprises. 
We have not as many women in the pro- 
fessions and arts as in the East; but, in 
proportion to our numbers, more in busi- 
ces?, Women have made a remarkable 
success of floriculture in California. A 



the service and food were unexception- 
able. The three Warren sisters, grand- ! 
daughters of one of the rich pioneers of 
California who lost his money, are among 
the leading decorators of San Francisco. 
They decorate houses and tables for fash- 
ionable affairs. They did the decorating 
for the famous 'gold dinner' given to 
President McKinley, and their scheme of 
i decoration, carried out in California pop- 
pies and other yellow flowers, was the 
most magnificent I ever saw. The Sign 
of the Peacock is a fashionable luncheon 
room conducted by two women. The 
University Club, one of the most distin- 
guished men's clubs in San Francisco, has 
a woman's cafe, to which only those wom- 
en can go who receive cards from mem- 
bers of the club. It is a high-class cafe, 
and it is conducted by the Misses Fried 
lander, daughters of Friedlander, the grain 
king-, who lost his fortune in a big grain 
deal and died shortly after. They began 
to earn their living by making pickles and 
preserves for the market, and now con- 
duct this cafe. 

There is one thing that I think it 



woman was the first person in California. very important for all women who are left 



to start the culture of tuberoses. She . 
hasgreat greenhouses, and sends the cut 
flowers to the San Francisco market. 

"Mrs. Kersey, a t Hayward's, raises tu- 
lips, Japanese iris, daffodils, and all the 
early bulbous plants, for the bulbs. Her 
bulbs are all sold in the East. Not one of 
them goes into the California market. 



with property to do, and that is to ac- 
quire some knowledge of law. There is 
never a woman leftwith money that some 
hawk is not on the watch to get it awa\ 
from her. Women are stripped of their 
means every day because of their igno- 
rance of law and business conditions. 



. They have got to realize that practical 
Sfceraisesher plants out of doors. She [knowledge is necessary in this day and 



has enormous fields of them, and gets the 
highest prices. A woman at San Mateo 
wasleft land— poor by her husband. She 
had a ranch, but no money. She be- 
gan to raise sweetpeas for the San Fran- 
cisco market, and now has a hundred 
*cres planted with them. Mrs. Strong 
made a great success of raising pampas 
grassforthe market. When the fashion 
°f using pampas plumes for decoration 
*eat ont, she planted her ranch with 
something else — walnuts, I think — and 
has continued to be successful. 

"Mrs. Abbie Krebs is the president of a 
lamber company, and owns 3,000 acres of 
redwood forest. She has been very suc- 
cessfnl financially. She is a member of a 
to'Eberassociation containing twenty-one 
Cfcstituent companies. This association 
has built the House of Hoo Hoo at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 'Hoo Hoo' is the 
lamoerman'8 signal when be is lost in the 
wods, and the House of Hoo Hoo is to 
he left as a permanent museum building 
hi St. Louis. Mrs. Krebs has a redwood 
room in this building which she has dec- 
orated with a six-foot frieze, representing 
the redwood forests, painted by herself. 
She has also a room in the San Francisco 
building, which she has finished in red- 
w o»d to show the possibilities of that 
*ood for such purposes. 

u Iu San Francisco women have been 
remarkably successful as caterers. Miss 
^ ar 7 Bates was the first to enter this 
fold, and continued it very successfully 
for many years. She has had many fol 



age.' 
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Wers, and.women cater for big, fashion- 1 replied with a aim 



There recently took place in this city . 
an event that will be memorable in the j 
annals of young women students. This j 
was the first intercollegiate debate that 
j has ever occurred here. It took place be- 
I tween Barnard College aud the New York 
Normal College. On this occasion the 
Barnard girls visited the Normal girls, and J 
the meeting was held in the large audito- 
rium of the Normal College. It was a 
lovely spring day, and some time before 
the hour for the opening of the exercises, 
the room was crowded with the friends of 
the students, while the representatives of 
the colleges occupied the two galleries, 
the blue and white of Columbia adorning 
one side, while the yellow of Normal dec- 
orated every part of the building, as well 
as the balcony devoted especially to the 
use of the undergraduates from that insti- 
tution. There was quite a long wait be- 
fore the exercises, owing to no fault on 
the part of the girls, but to the delay in 
the arrival of the judges. 

This interval was filled by the cries and 
songs of the students. The young voices 
rang out in many a college chant and rol- 
licking verse, but the most interesting 
shouts were the college cheers, which were 
given with much enthusiasm. "Here we 
are' Here we are! Barnard! Barnard! 
Barnard!" cried the girls in chorus from 
one balcony. To this the other balcony 
ilar refrain, ending with 



".^iir-unl! Jifrn-iKii! X*n:,a,i:" L]io-n c-n--'L 

college elaborately spelled its name with 
many cheers, and finally the colleges 
cheered each other in gallant fashion. 

At last the officials appeared, to receive 
a greeting of hearty applause. They were 
Hon. Clarence D. Ashley, Hon. James T. 
Shotwell and Hon. Nicholas J. Barrett. 
They were accompanied by Miss Gill, the 
President of Barnard, and Dr. Hunter, 
President of Normal. 

The meeting was presided over by Miss 
Ella M. Sully, President of the Alpha 
Beta Gamma Society of Normal. The 
subject was, "Resolved, That the Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain's fiscal system would 
benefit England." The affirmative was 
defended by Miss Jessie L. Fraser and Miss 
Margaret Burke of Normal, and the nega- 
tive by Miss Florence E. Hubbard and Miss 
Charlotte E. Morgan of Barnard. These 
four young women handled the profound 
question with ability, showing that much 
research had been given to it. Both sides 
were so clever £"kat the judges were long 
in deciding, but finally came in to report 
that the first prize should go to Miss 
Frazer of Normal and the second to Miss 
Hubbard of Barnard. Each college in 
turn cheered the victory of the other, and 
there was a general mingling of the stu- 
dents after the break-up. 

Sitting there quietly, I could but recall 
with keenest satisfaction the progress 
which had been made since I was a stu- 
dent. Not in any college; no! that was a 
thought too shocking to be tolerated by 
my kind family; but I was permitted to 
take the Yale course at home with a tutor, 
and to attend the lectures. This gave me 
no diploma to treasure with pride, al- 
though I do venture to claim Yale as my 
Alma Mater. To have suggested a public 
speech by a feminine student at that time 
would have been met with sternest disap- 
proval: even my first small venture into 
literature by a story in Harper's Weekly 
was looked upon as a somewhat danger- 
ous departure. "A woman's name should 
never appear in print but twice," was a 
favorite dictum then, "once when she is 
married and once when she dies." A good 
many of us have gone far afield from that 
stern decree, and these bright heroines of 
the recent debate will be none the worse 
for the friendly compliments they re- 
ceived. Lillie Deveeeux Blake. 

Miss Mary Anthony has again paid 
her city taxes under protest. In a letter 
to City Treasurer Otis, she says:— "Once 
more all women politically classed with 
minors, criminals, lunatics and idiots, are 
compelled to contribute to the support of 
a government which denies them any 
voice in the control of affairs, and once 
more I pay my taxes under protest. 
Please so record it." 

Hotels for women only are increasing in 
number in New York. Two that will be 
opened in the early fall will be managed 
by Mrs. Marietta H. Gibson, widow of 
United States Senator Gibson of Maryland. 
They will be known as the Radcliffe and 
the Pocahontas,, occupying two six-story 
apartment houses, on Ninety - second 
Street. They will be for the exclusive 
use of* women and will cater to the tastes 
of the luxurious. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS IN THE HOME. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has just de- 
clared that the husband is the head of the 
family. He may choose any reasonable 
place or mode of living and the wife must 
conform thereto. The husband may de- 
cide who shall be visitors at the home, even 
if the wife owns the home. In the Erie 
county case of the State of Ohio against 
Oscar W. Green, this question was brought 
to the attention of no fewer than four 
courts. It all grew out of a domestic 
quarrel. Oscar Green did not want his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Martha Hebble- 
thwaite, to visit him and his wife at their 
home. He gave the mother-in-law notice 
to that effect. But Mrs. Hebblethwaite 
went just the same. The son-in-law met 
her at the door and refused to allow her 
to enter. Mrs. Hebblethwaite caused the 
arrest of Green. He was found guilty in 
probate court and fined $10 aud costs for 
assault and battery. Common pleas court 
affirmed the finding, but circuit court re- 
versed the action on the ground that 
Green was the "boss" of his "castle." 
The prosecutor carried the case to the su- 
preme court, and now the supreme court 
says that the circuit court is right. 

The old common law principle that a 
family can have but one head, and that 
one the husband, is pretty thoroughly 
outgrown in practice in republican Amer- 
ica. In the famiiy, as elsewhere, it has 
been found that "two heads are better 
than one," At the same time it seems 
reasonable that husband and wife should, 
if possible, live together, not apart. It 
also seems reasonable that the husband, 
being under legal and moral obligation to 
earn money for the support of his wife 
and children and himself, should have a 
right to choose his place of abode. It 
also seems reasonable that to this abode 
either husband or wife should have a 
right to forbid admission to unwelcome 
or undesirable visitors. In the case 
named above, nothing is said as to the 
wishes of the wife. If she desired to re- 
ceive visits from her mother, the action 
of the husband in forbidding the mother's 
access could only be justified by extreme 
provocation, and if exercised wrongfully, 
a joint residence would very likely be- 
come unbearable to the wife, and she 
should be entitled to a legal separation 
with alimony. If it had been the wife 
who had ejected her husband's mother, 
against his wishes, the decision of the 
judge might have been different. 

However that may be, one thing is cer- 
tain — husband and wife should have equal 
rights in the home, which should be 
cheerfully recognized and accorded by 
both the married partners to each other. 

Yet there are cases where it may be the 
duty of a wife to assert her right to a 
voice in the choice of a residence. Such 
a duty existed nearly a hundred years ago, 
in the case of my wife's mother. Her 
husband, Lucy Stone's father, was a pros- 
perous tanner in North Brookfield. The 
tannery was surrounded by dissolute and 
intemperate neighbors, whose influence on 
Mrs. Stone's young sons was distinctly 
bad. Lucy's mother, Hannah Matthews 
Stone, was one of the gentlest and most 
submissive of wives. But she made up her 
mind that no merebusiness considerations 



justified the exposure of her children to 
evil influences, and she urged her hus- 
band to removal with such resolution and 
persistency that he yielded, sold out his 
tannery, and bought the farm on which 
Lucy was born and spent most of the first 
25 years of her life. There four daughters 
and three sons grew up to worthy matu- 
rity, although the family was far less pros- 
perous in a pecuniary point of view than 
they would have been at the tannery. 

In a true marriage neither party will 
try to coerce the other, and husband and 
wife will regard each other as equals. 

Henry B. Black^vell. 



HONOR TO JANE ADDAMS, 

The University of Wisconsin, which is, 
this week celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, has selected Miss Jane Addams of 
Chicago for the honorary degree of LL.D. 
This is the first offer of such a distinction 
that has come to Miss Addams. It is the 
first time that the University of Wiscon- 
sin has offered such an honor to any but 
practising lawyers. 

The Brooklyn Eagle congratulates the 
University upon its discrimination in its 
deviation from established usage, and 
says: 

"Miss Addams did not invent, but she 
at least developed a new field of sociology, 
and has thrown more light upon the prob- 
lem of securing good government for 
cities than any half dozen statesmen. She 
has lent the force of her personality and 
example to the removal of sentimentality 
from philanthropy and the substitution 
of common sense for it. The whole line 
of settlement work in American cities is 
new, and Hull House is the most widely 
known settlement in this country. It is 
known not only for its success in spread- 
ing civilization in its own district in Chi- 
cago, but for the unfailing common sense, 
flavored with a healthful sense of humor, 
with which Miss Addams has described 
the experiences of herself and her associ- 
ates there for the guidance of enthusiasts 
who thought they wished to imitate the 
example of Hull House without knowing 
clearly what that example was." 

FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

I Four Settlement fellowships of $400 each 

; for the year $1904-'05 have been estab- 

: lished. They may, at the discretion of 

the committee on award, be changed into 

scholarships of $30u. 

The following fellowships (or scholar- 
-an;gg eSanoQ :*ntcC y :u9do oib (sdiqs 
ments' Association and Association of 
Collegiate Alumnre fellowship (or scholar- 
ship) to all persons holding a degree from 
any colleges represented in the College 
; Settlements' Association or the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnre, a joint College 
Settlement Association and Swarthmore 
Alumni Association fellowship (or schol- 
arship) to former students_of Swarthmore; 
a joint College Settlements' Association 
and Wellesley Alumna Association fel- 
lowship (or scholarship) to former stu- 
dents of Wellesley. Applicants should 
state for what fellowship or fellowships 
they apply. 
j The object of, these fellowships is to 
open to well qualified persons the oppor- 



tunity afforded by Settlement life for in- 
vestigation of social conditions. The ob- 
ject of the scholarships is to give training 
in philanthropic and civic work. 

No requirements are made beyond resi 
dence in a Settlement during the academic 
year and the pursuit of some clearly de 
fined line of work, scientific or practical, 
under the general guidance of one of the 
committees, and of the headworker of the 
Settlement selected. The choice of resi- 
dence should depend upon opportunities 
for the work t« be undertaken, and need 
not be limited to the houses belonging to 
the College Settlements' Association. The 
time may, with the approval of the com- 
mittee in charge, be divided among dif- 
ferent Settlements. 

Applications should be sent before July 
7 to Mrs. George Haven Putnam, West 
hampton Beach, Long Island, N. Y. These 
should include all data that may be of use 
to the com mittee. Applicants should give 
age, some account of previous education, 
and state the work for which they are 
preparing. They should also describe as 
specifically as possible the topic or line of 
work they have in mind for their fellow- 
ship year. Applications should be ac- 
companied by credentials bearing on char- 
acter, on ability, practical and scholarly, 
and on health. The basis of award will 
be promise of future usefulness. 

WOMAN'S CLUB OF PONCE. 

At the St. Louis Biennial Mrs. Robert 
Miller, president of the Woman's Club of 
Ponce, and also of the Portp Rican Benev- 
olent Society, told of the effective work 
doneinPoncefor several classes of Porto 
Ricans. The work was begun after the 
cyclone of 1898, when an organization of 
women was formed for the purpose of 
assisting in the disbursement of supplies 
sent from the United States to the impov- 
erished natives. A permanent benevolent 
society grew out of the temporary com- 
mittee, and one of the first objects of the 
society became the suppression of mendi- 
cancy. Previously begging had bean a 
fairly respectable means of livelihood, li- 
censes being issued enabling beggars to 
ply their trade on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. An exchange where the beautiful 
needlework of the native women could be 
sold to tourists and others was part of the 
work of uplifting the poor, and through it 
a large number of women were made self- 
supporting. There also are sold native 
pottery, bead work, musical instruments, 
and curios made by the poor, and a con- 
siderable yearly revenue is realized. An 
industrial school established by the soci- 
ety educates boys and girls to useful occu- 
pations. After the needier classes were 
helped in these ways, the society interest- 
ed itself in the work of improving the 
women of the upper classes. The Wo- 
man's Club of Ponce was formed, with a 
membership of 150, many of the membtra 
being high-cultured Porto Rican women, 
educated in the United States and Europe. 
The old customs of the half -Spanish soci- 
ety of the island had prevented them from 
taking an active part in public affairs, but 
with the coming of the American women 
were introduced new ideas, to which the 
more progressive Porto Ricans take very 
kindly. 
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THE BERLIN MEETINGS. 

The meetings of the International Coun- 
alofWomen closed on the afternoon of 
Jane IS with an enormous crowd. The 
pressdispatches say : "The Philharmonic 
&Bi as overfilled, and a large overflow 
EKting was held in an adjacent hall, 
therethe speeches made in the Philhar- 

■ Eonic Hall were repeated. The leading 
. rpeafcer in the main hall was Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, who discussed 
Prof. Lester F. Ward's theory of the bio- 
logical origin of sex. Mrs. Gilman turned 
tSie theory to account, discnssing in a 
Mint way the relations between the 

' ieses to-day, claiming that society will 
not be perfect till women participate in 

_ ill human interests equally with men. 
HeleneLange discussed the ultimate aims 

. ef the woman movement. Lady Aber- 

■ deen, president of the International Coun- 
cil, cordially thanked the German -organ- 

: ten for the splendid success of the con- 
gress. Fran Marie Stritt, of Dresden, 
president of the German league; declared 
th« congress adjourned, amid a scene of 
peat enthusiasm. The American dele- 
pt«, as the German attendants point 
, rat, made a general impression, owing to 
ih Bnperiority of their oratory, clear, 
KDciBe statements and distinct, deliberate 
tpeakfog. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
fteKev.AnnaH. Shaw and Mrs. Gilman 
&Teloped into great favorites with the 
fences, and Miss Susan B. Anthony 
received an ovation whenever she inter- 
red the fewest simple remarks, often 
writing autographs in the intervals for 
^German admirers. On the evening of 
J^e 18 the municipality gave the dele- 
gate* a great farewell reception at the 
CityHalL" 

Ills as amazing as it is delightful to 
fftflof the huge and enthusiastic recep- 
tion given to the equal rights women in a 
ttnatry so conservative as Germany has 
bd the reputation of being. What hap- 
ped at Xew Orleans seems to have hap- 
ped over again at Berlin on a larger 
tale. The telegraphic despatches say: 
^Empress of Germany has won the 
'Qrts of the American delegates to the 
. ^en's congress. She glanced along the 
j ^of women, and noticing the venerable 
foaof Susan B. Anthony, she sent one 
fta maids of honor for a chair and 
■Wd her' to he seated. Miss Anthony 
Alined for a time, and yielded only to 
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the insistence of the Empress, who her- 
self remained standing. As the Empress 
walked along the line, she was made ac- 
quainted with the name and country of 
each delegate, and then, whether English 
French, Italian, or Dutch, she, with .sur- 
prising versatility, addressed each dele- 
gate in her own language, each spoken 
with marked purity of accent and without 
the least hesitation. Her guests were 
amazed. To most of them she spoke only 
a word or two, but when she reached Miss 
Anthony, she said: L W]i^i a long journey 
you have taken! How do you like Ber- 
lin? I know your long life's work, and 
your position in the Council of Women.' 
Miss Anthony replied: l I hope your 
husband, the Emperor, will vie with the 
United States in endeavoring to place Ger- 
man women on an equality with men, and 
that he will devote his attention to this 
as well as to augmenting the commercial 
greatness of his country.' The Empress 
answered: 'Men are very slow to compre- 
hend the equality of women with them- 
selves.' Miss Anthony then told the 
Empress about her last visit to Berlin, 
when she met the Empress Frederick. As 
the Empress went along the line, she 
showed that she knew all about the wom- 
en's movement in each country, with the 
names of the leaders and all about them. 
Having gone down the line, the Empress 
retraced her steps, and on reaching Miss 
Anthony again, said: 'You are my hon- 
ored guest on this occasion, dear Miss An- 
thony.' Then, again shaking hands with 
Miss Anthony, and bowing to her guests, 
she withdrew. A great mass meeting in 
favor of woman suffrage was held in Phil- 
harmonic Hall on the evening of June 17. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, and the Kev. Anna Shaw spoke 
fjr the United States." 

The only extreme remark reported from 
the Council meetings was made not by a 
woman, but by a man, and a man with a 
title at that. "The Secretary of the In- 
terior," Count Von Hoensbroeck is re- 
ported as having said on the last day, 
"snubbed the suffrage movement, but 
gave you strawberries and cream." The 
count, who is a well-known political 
writer, created a sensation by criticising 
the delegates for accepting invitations to 
I the garden parties of Chancellor and 
' Countess Von Buelow and Secretary of 
the Interior and Countess Von Posadow- 
sky-Wehner, immediately after the gov- 
ernment had declared that it would not 
accept the amendment to give women 
representation in the law creating boards 
of arbitration for merchants and their 
employees. Von Hoensbroeck said the 
women should have politely informed the 
ministers that they were unable to accept 
social courtesies under the circumstances, 
Fraulein Freudenberg, of Munich, who 
was presiding, replied to the count's criti- 
cisms, and later Fraulein Helene Lange 
returned to the subject, and said that the 



advocates of woman's rights hoped to 
have an opportunity to meet their oppo- 
nents socially and explain their views. 

ILLINOIS DEMOCRATS FOR SUFFRAGE. 

_ The Illinois Democratic State Conven- 
tion in session at Springfield, June 14, 
signified its approval of woman suffrage 
by adopting unanimously the following 
plank in its platform: 

Seventh— Whereas, Illinois women are 
an important part of the citizenship of 
the State, bearing and rearing its children, 
obeying its laws and paying its taxes, we 
believe that not only these duties of citi- 
zenship, but the privileges as well, should 
be exercised by them, and recommend 
that our next Legislature extend to wom- 
en further suffrage rights. 



A WOMAN DELEGATE. 

Mrs. J. B. West, of Idaho, the only wo- 
man delegate to the National Republican 
Convention, is a native of Cog Hill, Tenn. 
Her maiden name was Susan M. Hender- 
son. She graduated from Grant Memorial 
University at Athens, Tenn., receiving 
the highest honors out of a class'of seven- 
teen. That same year she was offered 
the position of superintendent of city 
schools at Athens, Tenn., the presidency 
of the Leicester Seminary near Asheville, 
N. C, and the chair of mathematics in 
the State Normal School of North Caro- 
lina ; but she declined the several positions, 
owing to her marriage to Mr. J. B. West, 
then a popular young attorney of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. In 1S91 they moved to Idaho. 

Her husband, the Hon. J. B. West, is 
now serving his second term as Register 
of the United States Land Office at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

Mrs. West is said to be a delightful 
person to meet. To know her is to like 
her. Her sincerity, affability, and South- 
ern manners make her attractive and 
popular. She is reported as saying: 

" It was said that womanhood 
would be lowered by the ballot, but 
there is nothing lowering in our going 
to the polls. It is as quietly done as 
though we were going to church. On 
the other hand, I think that our getting 
the franchise has had a splendid effect on 
politics generally. We have not had a 
candidate on the ticket since we got the 
ballot who was not of good character. 
Bad meu have tried to get on the tickets, 
but they have invariably been beaten at 
the conventions." 

The most helpful public service women 
can render iu connection with the celebra- 
tion of the coming Fourth of July is to 
prevent, so far as they can, the use of toy 
pistols. Statistics show that 406 deaths 
from lockjaw occurred in July, 1903, as a 
result of Fourth of July celebrations, and 
that 363 were caused by toy pistols. 
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WHITHER? 
TO A GIRL. 

(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenf eld) 

BY ALICE STO'NE V BLACKWELL. 

Whither, oh whither, pretty 'child? The 

world 
Is not yet open. Still is all around. 
'Tis before daybreak, and the streets are 

mute. 
Whither in such a hurry are you bound? 
Now it is sweet to sleep. The flowers still 

dream, 
The birds' -nests yet are hushed. What 

power is driving 
You forth so early, ere dawn comes anew? 
Oh, whither do you haste, and what to do? 
"To earn a living!" 

Whither, oh whither, pretty child, so late, 
Alone at night through dark and cold to 

stray ?* 
All is at rest and silent. Where, oh, where 
Does the wind bear you? You will lose 

your way! 
It is too late for you to roam the streets. 
Scarce has day smiled on you, good fortune 

giving ; 
How can night help you? 'Tis deaf, dumb 

and blind. 
Whither, oh whither, with a careless mind? 
•■To earn a living!" 

—Boston Post. 



THE BERLIN SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE. 

Berlin, Germany, June 4, 1904. 

My Bear Comrades : I send you a hasty 
report of our success in organizing an In- 
ternational Suffrage Alliance, and while it 
will necessarily be only a meagre one, it 
will assure you that a movement has been 
started which we trust will ultimately 
unite all womankind in an effort to secure 
their enfranchisement. 

Your hearts would have throbbed with 
a quickened emotion if you could have 
looked into the faces of the intelligent and 
earnest women who, from all quarters of 
the globe, met on the morning of June 3 
in the Prinz Albrecht Hall. Their serious 
dead-in-earnestness impressed me greatly. 

There was a long table crowded with 
the representatives of the press from many 
countries, and their enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of our vote not to exclude the repre- 
sentatives of the press from our meetings 
was shown in the excellent reports which 
have been given of our proceedings. 

The German law forbids a foreigner or 
a foreign association to call or open a 
meeting, It must be done by a German 
or a German society; so Dr. Anita Augs- 
purg, president of the German Suffrage 
Association, called the meeting to order, 
then passed it over to Miss Anthony, who, 
as chairman of the temporary organiza- 
tion formed at Washington two years ago, 
presided. 

When she arose, there was such a dem- 
onstration as we seldom see in our coun- 
try. It was not noisy, but each face 
beamed with a fullness of joy and grati- 
tude as they looked, many of them for the 
first time, upon the face of the beloved 
leader who, they feel, is their leader also. 
As one of the German papers said, "She 
is our Aunt Susan too." Amid this al- 
most silent enthusiasm, Miss Anthony's 
voice rang out as clear, and with the same 
old-time, simple, business-like ring, as it 
did twenty years ago. 



The Berlin papers are full of expressions 
of surprise and praise'bf such vigor o f 
mind and body in a woman S4 years of 
age. I regret my inability to read the 

■ German reports of our meetings, but I am | 

■ told : they are excellent. 

! Mrs. Chapman Catt, who, as secretary 
of the temporary organization, has carried ! 
on the work of calling this conference to- 
gether, had the details of the plan of or- 
ganization perfectly arranged, and had 
every necessary part of the work so sys- 
tematized that it was made comparatively 
easy to work out a permanent plan. By 
. her clearness and perfect understanding 
of methods, and by her tact in explaining 
and smoothing over difficult points, Mrs. 
Catt has greatly endeared herself to the 
suffrage women the world over. 

One of the difficulties in perfecting an 
organization of this kind is to translate 
into the languages of the different coun- 
tries the exact shades of meaning of the 
words which express the idea; but this 
was greatly simplified by the remarkable j 
ability of Dr. Schumacher, Doctor of Lan- 
guages, who translated from one language 
to another the salient points of the ad- 
dresses and proceedings. Her remarka- 
ble memory, the exactness of her lan- 
guage, and her. impartial manner in pre- 
senting all sides of a question, won from 
every one the warmest praise. 

Dr. Augspurg gave the address of wel- 
come in a vigorous and dignified manner, 
and struck the keynote of the meeting, 
which was sacrifice of all personal and 
national feeling for the good of our cause, 
and union of all workers for suffrage. - 

There were delegates present from or- 
ganized National Suffrage Associations 
from Great Britain, New Zealand, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the United States, which 
had its full list of delegates and alternates 
present. In addition to the delegates 
from organized nations, there were repre- 
sentatives from Hungary, Austria, and 
Finland, who joined the International 
Alliance as Honorary Associate Members. 

Friday and Saturday, June 3 and 4, were 
. crowded with the somewhat tedious work 
of perfecting a declaration of principles, 
drawing up a satisfactory constitution, 
and electing officers. I will not attempt 
to insert the declaration of principles or 
the constitution here, as Mrs. Catt will 
have them duly forwarded to the United 
States and published in the suffrage and 
other papers. 

As soon as the constitution was formu- 

| lated, I had the great joy of nominating 

| Miss Susan B. Anthony as the first mem- 

■■ ber of the International Woman Suffrage 

Alliance, and in the demonstration which 

followed, the members of the press and 

audience stood and united in prolonged 

applause. 

Miss Anthony was visibly affected by 
the affectionate esteem manifested by 
everyone, and with difficulty responded. 
In the course of her remarks, she spoke 
[ of those who had first begun the agitation 
I for suffrage, and as name after name of 
the beloved old co-workers fell from her 
lips, after each she added, "Shehas passed 
on," and then, turning to Sister Mary, = 
she said, "She alone of the women who 
met in that first woman's rights conven- 
tion in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 184S, is 



here at this Urst convention of the Inter- 
national Association." Miss Mary An- 
thony was immediately invited to be the 
second member of the Association. Then 
Mrs. Catt proposed the names of the dele- 
gates who came to the United States in 
1902 to begin this movement for an Inter- 
national Society. After that came the re- 
quests from nations to unite, and Austra 
lia, England, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
and the United States joined. Denmark 
and Norway wished to wait a few days 
until they heard from their home asso- 
ciations. Representatives from Austria, 
Hungary, Denmark, and others joined, 

There was great enthusiasm when from 
the press table an Hungarian gentleman 
came forward asking to join as an Honor- 
ary Associate Member. He said he had 
been writing suffrage articles for thirty 
years. 

The election of officers followed. Miss 
Anthony, when it was suggested that she 
be made president, announced that she 
would not be able to do any active work, 
and with the enthusiasm of foreigners 
they voted by acclamation to make her 
Honorary President. With equal enthu- 
siasm Mrs. Chapman Catt was unanimous- 
ly elected President. Then followed: 

Frau Dr. Anita Augspurg, First Vice- 
President, Germany. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, Second 
Yice-President, England. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Secretary, 
United States. 

Dr. Schumacher, First Assistant Secre- 
tary, Germany. 

Second Assistant Sec- 
retary, Sweden. 

Miss Roger Cunliff, Treasurer, England. 

On Sunday afternoon, at the American 
Church, of which Dr. J. F. Dickie is pas- 
tor, Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt spoke 
and conducted the introductory services. 
I am to preach the International Council 
sermon in the same church on June 19. 

The Suffrage Conference will close with 
an informal meeting on Monday night, 
June 6, at which several of us are to make 
short speeches. 

Too much credit cannot be given the 
German suffragists for the splendid man- 
ner in which they arranged for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the delegates at the 
Conference, and for their cordial and 
grateful recognition of the efforts of the 
suffragists to come so great a distance to 
attend. 

Owing to the coming of the Interna- 
tional Council Conference at this time, 
there has been very little public expres- 
sion on the part of the suffragists of Ger- 
many, so as to save confusion, but we had 
the pleasure of meeting the delegates so- 
cially at the parlors of the Woman's Club 
Building at an informal reception on Sat- 
urday night. 

You will realize how well Miss Anthony 
is when I tell" you that at Bremen, the 
day after they landed, she was able to 
take a long drive, and attend a reception 
given by the Woman's Council, and make 
an address. The following day she came 
to Berlin, settled in her hotel, and on the 
following morning was up early for the 
opening of the Suffrage Conference. She 
presided all the time except Friday after- 
noon. On Saturday, however, she called 
the meeting to order at 9 A. M , and pre- . 
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sided with only a lunch intermission till 
5.30 P. M., then took a drive for two 
hours, and then attended the reception 
from 8 30 to 11 P. M., and said she was 
Dot tired ! 

Mrs. Blankenburg, my own State presi- 
dent and one of our delegates, has done 
excellent service in helping to bring about 
the organization. She has not only been 
of invaluable service herself, but her 
niece, Fraulein Pape, of Potsdam, has 
been Mrs. Catt-s right-hand helper in 
translating and aiding to lead ber English- 
speaking tongue through the mazes of 
German pronunciation. 

Mrs. Clara Neyman was made a. dele- 
gate from the United States in place of 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, who was un- 
able to be present. Miss Mary Anthony 
and myself made up the rest of the Amer- 
ican delegation, with Mrs. Mary Wood 
Swift, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, Miss Nettie 
Lovisa White, Miss Belle Kearney, Miss 
Lncy Anthony, and another woman, 
whose name escapes my. memory, as al- 
ternates, also in attendance. We were 
glad that our Association was fully repre- 
sented at all sessions. 

I am sure you will feel that, though the 
great ocean divides us, the work which 
you are doing at home and that in which 
we are engaged here is one, and that in 
tbe freedom of women anywhere, women 
are made freer everywhere; that one 
country's victory is the triumph of the 
whole world, and that in the service of a 
principle there is no dividing line, but all 
are one. 

I may have some future plans to give 
you later in regard to a trip in England in 
which Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt, and I 
may meet the suffragists and do some 
work before our return. If we do so, it 
will be in response to many invitations 
which have come to us through Miss An- 
thony's old-time co-workers. 

I am already looking forward with a 
throb of joy to my return home and the 
work in our own country, which is being 
so splendidly looked after in our absence 
by the officers at home. 

Faithfully yours, 

Anna H. Shaw. 



great monied interests to be found in the 
Ardsley Club. His name could not go on 
its membership roll. 

Ida M. Tarbell's name was on the tip of 
every tongue as soon as her expose had 
been digested. She had dug out of the 
tombs of history the secrets of the great 
oil trust, but just how she discovered 
these facts and wrote this history has 
never been explained until now. 

"Yes, you may well say that it was a 
difficult piece of work for a woman to 
undertake," she said, "but after three 
months of preparation for the campaign 
Mr. McClure selected me for this attack — 
j if one might call it so— because I knew the 
oil regions from boundary to boundary. I 
was born in Titusville. 

"My first day's work? Well, I can't 
remember, but my first month of work 
was my hardest, for in that month I had 
to lay out a plan for the coming search. 
: The first places I visited were the cities of 
Cleveland, Oil. City, Titusville, Pittsburg. 
There day after day I made a tour of the 
courts for papers, of the libraries for 
y. files containing accounts of the Standard's 
workings, and it seemed to me that I 
should never come to the end." 

Any one who knows Miss Tarbell but 
for a moment, realizes fully that she is a 
determined woman, and her smile was of 
a semi-sarcastic character, as she added: 
"I worked to find those papers for many 
weeks, and I managed to get them at last. 
How? I can't tell you that; there are 
some things connected with this history 
that I am not free to discuss. Rest con- 
tent; I secured them." 

Miss Tarbell's home is an apartment on 
Ninth Street, New York. It is unpreten- 
tious, and Miss Tarbell does all her work 
in a large, light library. In this room the 
history of the Standard Oil Company was 
written; there the greatest expose of a 
trust capitalized by the most influeutial 
men in America was put into form for the 
press and the public by a woman. 

It is a significant fact that women al- 
most always lead the "forlorn hope" of 
reforms. The triumph of honest govern- 
ment will be immeasurably promoted by 
woman suffrage. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



IDA TARBELL VS. STANDARD OIL CO. 

The Sanday Herald of June 19 con- 
tained an exceedingly interesting inter- 
view with Ida M. Tarbell, the historian of 
the Standard Oil Company, who has re- 
cently, in successive monthly articles in 
McClure's Magazine, exposed the frauds 
and violations of law whereby that gigan- 
tic monopoly has been enabled to levy 
tribute on the American people. The 
writer says that when the name of the 
millionaire, S. S. McClure, for whom she 
wrote the story, was put up for member- 
ship in the fashionable Ardsley Club — 
among whoso membership are many mag- 
nates connected with the Standard Oil 
and^ other combines — a gentle hint was 
given to the proposer that the name 
had better be withdrawn, else a black- 
ball would result. The fact that Mr. 
McClure is a member of some of the most 
exclusive clubs in New York did not mat- 
ter. He had dared to expose the work- 
ings of the Standard Oil Company, and he 
. was regarded as a man dangerous to the 



THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 

A writer in the Chicago Advance says 
that the hand of the medical missionary 
has thrown ajar the "closed door," as it 
has unclosed to no other power, com- 
mercial or diplomatic. The skilled 
medical missionary is welcomed every- 
where. Dr. Anna Gloss, a physician 
whose ability would have distinguished 
her in New York or London, has been for 
many years the medical attendant of the 
family of the late Li Hung Chang. His 
! wife had such faith in her that she called 
her in to prescribe for her sons, as well as 
for her daughters, and, to show her grati- 
tude and appreciation, she endowed a free 
dispensary for the medical missionaries in 
Tientsin. 

The demands upon the women physi- 
cians are particularly severe. Their prac- 
tice is chiefly amongst women and chil- 
dren, and their services are in demand, 
with little time for rest, amongst Confu- 



cians, Buddhists and Taoists alike. Their 
hospitals are thronged, and they frequent- 
ly receive fifty patients in an afternoon's 
clinic. They come for all kinds of ail- 
ments, and in the dispensary wounds and 
sores are dressed, eyes treated, bones set, 
and all manner of diseases prescribed for, 

At the Methodist mission of the Wo- 
man's Board in Peking I saw with a.maze- 
ment the long procession file past the 
heroic little woman, who had a kind word 
and a healing touch for them all. Su- 
premest mark of confidence, mothers 
brought their little sons, gaily dressed, a 
ring in one ear, that the gods might be 
deceived, and suppose him to be a girl, 
and therefore not worth destroying! The 
doctor's helper was a splendid young 
Manchu woman whom she had trained, 
tall, round-eyed, straight, with unbound 
feet, of the race of the Dowager Empress. 

The services of the foreign woman phy- 
sician are particularly valued in obstetri- 
cal cases. The totures inflicted by native 
midwives, often through days of agony, a 
combination of incantation and fiendish 
cruelty, will not bear telling. 

In the beautiful West Gate hospital at 
Shanghai, in which an average of one 
thousand women and children are treated 
every month, I halted at one cot over 
which hung a card stating that the bed 
was maintained by the offerings of the 
young women students of Mills College, 
California.* I could not help thinking 
that, if they could have seen their bed, as 
: I saw it that day, they, would have been 
| richly rewarded for the small sacrifice 
which it represented. On the snow-white 
pillow lay the wrinkled, weather-beaten 
face of an old woman whose life had been 
one unbroken record of toil, starvation 
and misery. Her leg was broken, and she 
was sent to the hospital to get well. 
Never before had she known what it was 
to be free from hunger, to be clean, to 
rest, to be ministered to by patient, gen- 
tle hands. If she goes to heaven, she will 
no doubt remember that she has had a 
foretaste of its peace and happiness in the 
West Gate hospital. 

"If the young girls who have made this 
possible," I said, "could only see her — " 

"That bed is never empty," the doctor 
replied, "and we have not half room 
enough." 

At the University of Rochester (N. Y.) 

the Susan B. Anthony prizes for the best 

essay on woman suffrage were awarded to 

William M. Hastings, $30, and to Helen 

M. Ellwanger, $20. Mr. Hastings was 

also awarded a prize offered for excellence 

in oratory, and Miss Ellwanger received 

honorable mention in Greek and Latin, 

Alice H. Colby won the Colonial Dames' 

prize of $50 for an essay upon "The Be- 

: ginnings of Education in the American 

: Colonies," and a prize for a thesis upon 

'■ "Gothic Architecture in Italy." These 

three prize-winners were members of the 

* graduating class. 



| The public-spirited women voters of 
I Loveland, Col., have undertaken to en- 
i force the laws and ordinances. As a result, 
minors are kept out of pool rooms, and 
| four druggists have been fined $300 each 
1 and costs for selling whisky illegally. 
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WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 

LLady Holder, the wife of Sir Frederick W. 
Holder, K C. JVI. G., Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Federated Australia, con- 
tributes to the N. Y. Independent an interesting 
account of equal suffrage there. Lady Holder 
has been for many years prominent in philan 
tbropic work in Australia. She says:] 

The women of South Australia, in 
which State I live, were placed in a posi- 
tion of political equality with men sev- 
eral years ago. Accordingly, everybody 
has become accustomed to the arrauge- 
ment, and it seems to be perfectly natur- 
al. It has not prodnced any marked ef- 
fect on female character, or made any 
particular difference to domestic life. It 
is true that women are more interested in 
public affairs than they used to be, and 
that politicians deal more earnestly with 
home and social questions, but no neglect 
of private duties on that account can be 
laid to the women's .charge. We are weJl 
supplied with high-class newspapers, the 
same sources of information are open to 
women as to men, and the questions that 
arise are not by any means beyond the 
scope of their intelligence. At election 
meetings there is commonly a good 
sprinkling of women voters in the audi- 
ences. It is said that their presence tends 
to prevent disorderliness, and I have never 
heard of a lady at any meeting being rude- 
ly treated. Voting, with us, is one of the 
simplest things in the world. When an 
elector's mind is made up, there is less 
difficulty in expressing it through the bal- 
lot-box than in matching a ribbon, and 
the one act is not considered more unfem- 
inine than the other. Our freedom has 
not developed a class of political women, 
we have no "shrieking sisterhood" as the 
result, no lady candidate has ever contest- 
ed a seat in the State Legislature, but we 
know and use our power. We can do a 
great deal toward securing members of 
good character in the Parliament and in- 
fluencing their votes, and are generally 
content with the results of our enfran- 
chisement. 

I have described the conditions in my 
own State thus fully because, though it is 
one of the smaller States in the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, in this matter it is 
further advanced than most of the others. 
When federation came, adult suffrage was 
the law only in South Australia and West- 
ern Australia; it has since been adopted 
in New South Wales and Tasmania, but it 
has not yet been granted, so far as the 
State Legislatures are concerned, in the 
other two. The Federal Parliament, how- 
ever, had to make its own electoral laws, 
and to establish uniformity was obliged 
to adopt the broadest existing basis, be- 
cause the constitution forbade the out- 
rage and anomaly of disfranchising per- 
sons by whom some of its members had 
been elected. Accordingly, the women of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
and Tasmania were somewhat suddenly 
placed in the same position of political 
equality, so far as the Commonwealth is 
concerned, as their South Australian and 
West Australian sisters. They were le- 
gally qualified to act in the Federal elec- 
tions of last December, and as they had 
not then been allowed a similar privilege 
at elections for their State Legislatures, 
of course the event produced considera- 



ble sensation and wore an air of strange- 
ness and novelty. 

As there were only a few months be- 
tween the passing of the franchise law 
and the actual contest, the political edu- 
cation of women to fit them for their new 
duties had to be rather hurried. A num- 
ber of political "leagues" and "associa- 
ciations" were formed in various locali- 
ties, and in connection with them many 
ladies of position, education, and intelli- 
gence rendered excellent service. The 
meetings held and the literature distrib- 
uted diffused a large amount of informa- 
tion of a preparatory character. The 
newspapers gave special attention to the 
new class of voters, and teemed with ex- 
hortations as to the way they should go, 
which, though sometimes contradictory, 
helped the general understanding. When 
the campaign was entered upon, the can- 
didates vied with each other in wooing 
the political affections of their female 
constituents, and it was amusing to ob- 
serve how some of those who had fought 
against woman's suffrage with all their 
might tried to show their supreme regard 
and esteem for the voters whose rights 
they had previously refused. The effect 
of the whole was that by the time polling 
day arrived, the average woman was prob- 
ably as well prepared and competent to 
discharge her electoral duty as the aver- 
age man. 

Three women offered themselves as 
candidates, Mrs. Martell and Mrs. Moore 
in New South Wales, and Miss Vida Gold- 
stein in Victoria. The candidature of the 
two former was not by any means cor- 
i dially or unanimously approved by the 
i Women's Association of their own State, 
and their defeat was a foregone conclu- 
sion; but Miss Goldstein was indorsed by 
the Victorian organization to which she 
belonged, and, though unsuccessful, the 
fact that she received 51,497 votes proved 
that she had many sympathizers. Miss 
Goldstein had previously been the most 
politically active of the trio, she worked 
her campaign thoroughly, and her experi- 
ence, therefore, is the most instructive. 
It was objected at the time that she did 
not all* herself with either of the great 
political parties, but her answer was that 
she stood to protest against dictation by 
the press, and the ticket system of voting, 
on behalf of the cause of women and chil- 
! dren. Her greatest object was avowedly 
to show that home interests ought to be 
represented in Parliament and by women, 
as well as manufacturing, mining, farm- 
ing, and other interests by persons who 
were engaged in them. Accordingly, she 
regarded such issues as the fiscal question 
and preferential trade as subordinate, 
which, of course, lessened her chances of 
success in a party struggle. Next to the 
votes she received at its close, the most 
significant thing about Miss Goldstein's 
electioneering work was the considerate 
and respectful treatment she met with 
throughout. Only once during a three- 
months' campaign was there an- excep- 
;. tion, when, at the close of an address to 
1,400 people, questions being asked for, 
three were handed up in writing which 
Miss Goldstein, having read, described as 
insulting and refused to answer. She has 
since said that immediately every man in 
the great crowd was on his feet, and the 



hall resounded with cries of "Throw him 
out! the cur! Insult a woman! the hound! 
Chuck him out!" ' But at her appeal the 
incident was allowed to drop. It showed 
that the political woman who respects 
herself may trust for protection to the 
chivalry of the men. Miss Goldstein be- 
lieves more men voted for her than 
women. 

Australian experience has conclusively 
disposed of the objection that women 
have no aptitude for politics or interest in 
public affairs. They have proved that 
they possess both, and while they have no 
general ambition or desire for parliamen- 
tary honors, and display no sex antago- 
nism, they regard their right to vote for 
representatives as a responsible trust. It 
is rendered equally .clear that they can 
and do exercise a salutary influence on 
the political life of the country without 
sustaining in the slightest degree any of 
the injuries or disabilities that have been 
supposed to follow. They are as good 
wives, mothers, and sisters as ever, and 
better companions for their men folk be- 
cause of their widened interest and the 
truer equality in which they stand. 
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THE BERLIN MEETINGS. 

Hn. Ida H. Harper writes: 
" A strong illustration of the broadening 
influence ol the International Council is 
. the fact that, when it was formed in 188S, 
tndthere were grave doubts tbat women 
of so many nationalities would be able to 
work together,- various subjects on which 
controversy would likely arise were for- 
bidden—for instance, religion, politics, 
woman suffrage. Now, after the lapse of 
sixteen years, at a congress held in a coun- 
try of ultra-conservatism, not one topic is 
hired from tbe program. This includes 
about 125 women, and every one has been 
permitted to choose her subject and treat 
it as she liked. 

Tie one question of all others which 
nsregarded as most dangerous at the 
inception of the Council was that of wo- 
EMsnffrage. Although the originators 
of the idea and. those who brought it to 
its fall development were all suffragists, 
they felt that to have the horns and hoofs 
appear would hinder its success; there- 
fore the most prominent refrained from 
taking the principal offices. There has 
been no time, however, when every ac- 
tion has not been directed by those who 
believe in full enfranchisement, for this 
belief is entertained by practically allwho 
are leaders of progressive movements 
among women. The constitution pro- 
vides that no work shall be undertaken by 
this international body except by consent 
of a majority of the National Councils 
tbat compose it, and up to the present 
timethere have been but three standing 
committees: 1. Peace and Arbitration, 
which in every possible way promotes 
this doctrine; 2, Legal Position of Worn- 
Q, which collects data from various 
countries and throug hits bran c h es tries 
to secure favorable changes in the laws; 
3. Press, which devotes itself to propa- 
ganda and the gathering and diffusing of 
information regarding all matters of spe- 
cial interest to women. 

It required only time and experience, 
bowever, to show the women of every 
»nntry their lack of direct influence 
without the power of the ballot, and of 
kteyears, from the Councils in all parts 
of the world has come the demand that 
tbe international body should adopt en- 
«nchisement for women as one of its 
"%cty and appoint a suffrage commit- 
to* The president, therefore, during the 



past year, has sent to every Council this 
question for an official decision, and it has 
been almost unanimously in the affirma- 
tive As a result the present quinquen- 
nial adopted the following resolution: 

Under all governments, whether nomi- 
nally republican or monarchic jL what- 

rnrH& I" * 1 rigbts and P^ileges are ac- 
corded to men ought on corresponding 
conditions to be accorded to women 
and this Council advocates that strenuous 
eilorts be made to enable women to ob- 
tain the power of voting in all countries 
where a representative government exists. 

This is the most important action ever 
taken on the question of woman suffrage, 
for it means that in twenty countries this 
vast organization of six or seven million 
members is pledged to throw its entire 
weight of influence and effort in behalf of 
woman's full enfranchisement. It means 
such a body of workers as the world never 
has seen banded together for any one ob- 
ject. 

During the two weeks' almost continu- 
ous sessions of the present Council, every 
utterance in. favor of suffrage has been 
received with tumultuous applause. The 
one evening and one day devoted exclu 
sively to this subject, although coming at 
the end of a most fatiguing week, brought 
audiences of thousands — at least nine- 
tenths of them women — and, not satisfied 
with the many speeches, they demanded a 
general discussion. At the morning 
meeting the audience sat or stood from 9 
A. M. until 2 P. M. without interim for 
luncheon or rest. Such intense interest, 
such wild enthusiasm, never were seen 
in the United States outside of a political 
rally in a heated campaign. 

This Quinquennial Council has also add- 
ed, by unanimous consent, a fifth meas- 
ure to its agenda, and henceforth one of 
the objects for which it will work 
throughout the world is social purity, 
or, in the language adopted, the abolition 
of the white slave traffic. Mrs. Sewall 
declared in her president's address: 
"What society has required of the wo " 
man shall from this time on be required 
from the man, and no longer shall sex de- 
termine the question of personal morality 
and personal responsibility," and the au- 

Idience rose to its feet in a storm of appro- 
. bation. For a chairman of this social 

J purity committee the Council turned to 
France and selected Mme. Avril de St. 

i Croix. The chairmanship of the standing 
committee on woman suffrage very prop- 
erly goes to the United States, and it will 
be held by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Thus, 
the United States takes two of the five 
chairmanships of standing committees, as 
Mrs. Sewall was elected for that on Peace 
and Arbitration. She was also made hon- 
orary president, which gives her two 
votes on the executive board. We feel, 
therefore, that we are carrying off much 
more than our proportion of the ofiieial 
honors. Mrs. Willoughby Cummings of 
Canada was reelected chairman of the 



Fress Committee; and Baroness Olga von 
Beschwitz, of Germany, of that on the 
Legal Position of Women. 

The Council has elected a very strong 
official board: president, Lady Aberdeen; 
vice-president-at-large, Frau Marie Stritt, 
who, as president of the German Council, 
is responsible for this magnificent con- 
gress; first vice-president, Frau Aima 
Hierta Retzius, president of the Council 
of Sweden; second vice-president, Mile 
Sara Monod, president of the Council of 
France; treasurer, Mrs. Sanford,a capital- 
ist, of Canada; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Gordon, Doctor of Science, Scotland 
recording secretary, Fraulein A. E. Vau 
Dorp, Doctor of Jurisprudence, Holland. 

It would be difficult to name a board of 
men, selected from the various countries, 
who could excel this one in mental ability 
and executive force. It will have charge 
of the organization for the next five years, 
and when the congress meets in Canada 
(probably in Toronto) in 1909, not less 
than thirty-five nations will be represent- 
ed by official delegates. 



IDAHO'S CLUB WOMEN. 

The Massachusetts Federation Bulletin 
for June contains several pages of con- 
densed reports of the work of State Fed- 
erations as told at the St. Louis Bien- 
nial. The report from Idaho says: "To 
our clubs is due the direct credit of hav- 
ing enrolled on the State's statute books 
during the last Legislature the following 
legislation : The establishment of chairs 
of Domestic Science in the State Univer- 
sity, and the State Academy; the estab- 
lishment of a State Industrial School; the 
adoption of a Pure Food Law, and an 
amendment to the Divorce Law. A 
woman's equal property rights bill 
only failed through a technicality. A 
Woman's Club Legislative Committee will 
re-present this bill to the next Legisla- 
ture, and will also present a Child Labor 
bill, and one for the establishment of a 
court to deal with juvenile offenders. 
That these bills will become laws, is be- 
yond peradventure. Candidates for the 
Legislature will be asked their position 
on these bills in advance of election, and 
if they take adverse stands, they will 
never pass the stage of being candidates 
if women's votes are numerous enough. . . 
Though I have presented only our salient 
achievements, our unnumbered works 
may readily be inferred. With the hopes 
of Idaho's clubwomen aglow, and with 
the boundless aid which suffrage gives to 
us, we confidently face the future." This 
report was presented at the biennial by 
Mrs. Eva Hunt Dockery, Federation sec- 
retary. 

The Whittier Home Association of 
Amesbury, Mass., will this summer serve 
tea and coffee to visitors to Whittier-land 
who wish for it. 
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WOMEN IN NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CON- 
VENTION. 

The women alternates from the Western 
States, especially those from Colorado, at- 
tracted much attention. The latter made 
a favorable impression wherever they ap- 
peared. They had been appointed with- 
out any solicitation on their own part or 
that of friends. At the time Mrs. Charles 
A. Eldridge's name was presented in the 
State Convention, she was absent and sent 
her acceptance by telegraph. Both Mrs. 
Eldridge and Mrs. Owen E. LeFevre are 
women of culture and of high social posi- 
tion. Mrs. Eldridge was Regent of the 
Colorado D A. R.. and lives at Colorado 
Springs. Mrs. LeFevre is prominent in 
the Denver chapter of the D. A. R. She 
has a beautiful home, a charming family, 
and is famous for her delightful hospital- 
ity. Personally, she is a woman of many 
attractions, prepossessing in appearance, 
dressing always in great taste, and with 
cordial and agreeable manners. 

Mrs. Eldridge's principal was ill, and 
for oue dayshe sat in the body of the con- 
vention with the delegates. This is the 
first time in the history of the country 
that a woman has evpr sat as a delegate 
in a national convention. [This is a mis- 
take. — Eds. W. J] There came with the 
alternates from Colorado Mrs. Elmer Wix- 
on, who was named, but gave way to Mrs. 
LeFevre, believing the appointment of so 
conservative a woman desirable. She was 
chairman of the Woman's Republican 
Club four years ago, and was at the head 
of one of the most perfect organizations 
that had ever been formed in the State. 
She, too, like Mrs. LeFevre, is an accom- 
plished and cultivated woman. She has 
done a great deal of newspaper and maga- 
zine work, and speaks as well as sbe 
writes. She was for five years president 
of the Denver Woman's Press Club, and 
is also identified with several other of the 
leading clubs. Like Mrs. LeFevre she, 
too, is a model housekeeper. Mrs. Wixon 
talked most interestingly of affairs in the j 
Centennial State. 

"Is it true that women do not vote and 
do not wish to vote?" she was asked. 

"It is not," she said, firmly. "There 
are between 30,000 and 40,000 more men 
than women in Colorado. And yet, in 
, spite of this difference in the population, 
the woman's vote is all the way from 41 
to 53 per cent, of the entire registration." 

' l Why does it vary?" 

"Because of the varying interest. In 
some elections the issues are more impor- 
tant than in others. Whenever there is a 
matter of vital importance it has the 
effect of bringing out the women voters 
in great numbers. When Mr. McKinley 
was elected for the first time, the women 
worked indefatigably, and that year they 
cast more than half the vote. It was ac- 
knowledged that they carried the State, 
for that yearthere was not much partisan 
politics." 

"What class of women vote?" 

Since Mrs. Wixon herself was a leading 
suffragist, she might have regarded this 
as a somewhat uncivil question. But she 
did notf she laughed good-naturedly, and 
said: 

"Well, you are aware that morals have 
ne^er been made a qualification for suf- 



frage any where. If they had been, the wom- 
en voters of Colorado would carry every- 
thing before them. You know, the whole 
country over, good women outnumber the 
vicious a hundred to one. I don't think 
that is too sweeping an assertion. But 
even if it were not true, we consider that 
women of any special class are entitled to 
the same political privileges given men of 
a corresponding class. They pay taxes, 
and are amenable to the same laws. But," 
she said, "with us the women who vote 
are largely the better class. There are 
very few clergymen in Denver whose 
wives do not go with their husbands to 
the polls. The teachers in the public 
schools, the wives and mothers in the 
home — these are our chief constituency. 
Our strong opponents are the machine 
politicians, who cannot manipulate the 
women's vote as they expected to do, for- 
eigners who look upon women as infe- 
riors, and, above all, the liquor dealers 
Everywhere they are the most active of 
our enemies, because they have the money 
with which to buy the Legislatures. This 
they did in California and the State of 
Washington." 

"What is the attitude of men toward 
women in general in Colorado?" 

" Most respectful," she said with 
warmth. "Nowhere are women shown 
greater consideration. I do not think, in 
this particular, that the voting women of 
Colorado would change places with the 
disfranchised women of New York, who, 
unless they are rich and can dress well, 
get little consideration anywhere. In 
Colorado the washerwoman in calico, 
who respects herself, is respected by men. 
I have never seen a woman jostled, rudely 
treated or accosted at the polls in Denver. 
Nor could it happen anywhere e)se. i n the 
State." 

"What about the woman repeater of 
whom we heard so much last fall?" 

"Oh," she laughed, "she was multi- 
plied by one hundred. There was just 
one — the first in the ten years that women 
have been voting." 

Then she went back to the general in- 
terest that had been shown. 

"When delegates to the convention 
were chosen to frame the new charter for 
Denver, after the county was divided, 
last year, the women on Capitol Hill, the 
principal residence quarter, cast -nine- 
elevenths of the vote in that district. 
You see, that charter meant the moral 
and sanitary regulation of Denver, the 
saloons, the police, the care of the streets. 
The men voters either were not much in- 
terested, or they felt that it could be 
safely leftto the women, and they didso." 

4 Is there any prospect that the equal 
suffrage bill will ever be repealed?" she 
was asked. 

"Never," she said emphatically. "Nei- 
ther party would dare attempt it, for they 
know that it would be resisted." 

"Do you think the woman vote this fall 
will be large?" 

'-The largest ever cast. It is not mere 
politics, everything is at stake, and the 
result is either ruin or prosperity for the 
future. But," she said, "we must work 
out our own salvation. No one from out- 
side can help us much, the situation is so 
complex." 

"How have you been received by the 



delegates of the convention?" was the 
next question. 

"Most courteously and kindly," she 
said; "all has been done for us that could 
be done." — Chicago Advance, 



COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 



1 At this season, when hundreds of young 
I women are graduating from colleges all 
■ over the country and carrying off their 
j full share of the prizes, attention is called 
I anew to the anomaly of excluding all these 
bright girls from any voice in making the 
laws under which they are to live. 

This anachronism was valiantly defend- 
ed the other day before a body of college 
women by Representative Robert Luce, 
the member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture who had led the fight against the 
equal suffrage bill. The College Equal 
Suffrage League, a society made up of 
young women graduates of different col- 
leges, invited Mr. Luce to address them 
and give his reasons for believing that 
women ought not to vote. The meeting 
resulted in much amusement. 

Mr. Luce began by gallantly professing 
the conviction that every member of the 
College Equal Suffrage League was fit to 
vote. But the reasons that he gave for 
debarring women as a class would have 
applied to college women just as much. 
They were in substance tliat women can* 
not fight, and that they lack business ex- 
perience. He asked, "If the capacity to 
enforce the laws has nothing to do with 
the right to enact' them, why does one 
man have one vote? If the right to vote 
depends on education, why does not the 
man with a university education have 
more votes than the man without educa- 
tion? If it depends on property, why 
does not Mr. Rockefeller have a thousand 
votes and the average man only one?" 

And if it depends on the power to fight, 
why does not the college athlete have 
twenty votes and the average man only 
one? Mr. Luce made the surprising 
statement, "As a fighter one man is about 
equal to another." But men differ as 
much in fighting ability as in education 
or wealth. Yet the vote of the champion 
pugilist counts for no more than that of a 
blind man, a cripple, or a man of 80 bent 
double with rheumatism. 

As a matter of fact, many States make 
the right to vote dependent on education; 
butnotoneofour forty-five States makes 
it dependent on the power to bear arms. 
Massachusetts excludes from the ballot 
thousands of able-bodied meu because 
they cannot read and write, and freely 
admits to it a multitude of male non-com- 
batants. There is no certainty at any 
election that the majority of voters repre- 
sents the majority of possible fighters. 

As to business knowledge, the average 
woman does not know much about busi- 
ness, undoubtedly; but neither does the 
average man know much about the kind 
of business involved in running a city 
government. What do "the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick - maker" know 
about the best way to clean streets, or 
to build bridges or schoolhouses, or to 
run a fire department, a poorhouse, or a 
city hospital? No man has expert knowl- 
edge of all these things, and the majority 



otour voters have not expert knowledge 
f SD yone of thenar 

All that the average man needs, to make 
Mm a competent voter, is sense enough 
toeleet honest and capable men to look 
ifter these things— men who will be guid- 
ed by the advice of experts and not of 
spoilsmen. Have women enough judg- 
ment of character to tell a good candidate 
from a bad one, and enough conscience to 
preferthe former to the latter? That is 
the whole question. 

Women are now voting by hundreds of 
thousands in many different parts of the 
Ecglish-speaking world. Mr. Luce of- 
fered no evidence to show that municipal 
jSairs in any of these places are being 
mismanaged from a business point of view 
because the women vote. Are the women 
of America less competent to choose hon- 
estmentorun city affairs than the wom- 
en of England, Scotland, Ireland, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand? 

Mr. Luce said he found that all the 
youog women in his employ wanted to 
get married. Suppose they do; is a wo- 
man likely to become less broad-minded 
and less capable of voting intelligently be- 
cause she is married? 

Itmay be said in passing that the wish 
of women to marry and the wish of men 
lomarry them do not seem to be abolished 
by the ballot. According to the last 
United States census, Wyoming, where 
women have voted for thirty-five years, 
has the smallest proportion of unmarried 
women of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Luce said that the young women in 
his employ were more honest than the 
men, but that they had never contributed 
any invention or any original idea to the 
business. Women have more inventive- 
ness than Mr. Luce perhaps realizes. Dur- 
ing the twelve years from 18S-4 to 1895, 
the last for which I have figures, women 
in the United States took out patents for 
3,905 inventions, some of them of great 
Talce. It is true, however, that women 
to far have shown less inventiveness 
than men, 

Bat what is most needed in our politics 
today? Is it more inventions, tricks, 
and devices, or is it more honesty? If 
women are more honest than men, as Mr. 
Lace says, and as the criminal statistics 
of every State prove, might not women 
contribute to our politics a larger share 
ofjastwhatis most needed? 

Moreover, though more men than wom- 
en have shown themselves inventive and 
original, the great mass of men are not 
so. If no one were allowed to vote who 
had not invented something or shown 
some originality, the vast majority of our 
present voters would be disfranchised. 
As Hon. John D. Long says, every test 
tbit is Bet up to exclude women would 
also exclude the majority of men. 

Mr. Luce intimated that women ought 
fiotto vote because they do not serve as 
bora. A member of the College Equal 
Suffrage League said: '-Doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and about twenty other classes 
of men are exempt from jury duty; would 
you exclude them from suffrage? 1 ' 

Mr. Luce answered: "They are not ex- 
empt because of mental infirmity." 

The college woman asked: k, Are wom- 
en exempt because of mental infirmity? 7 ' 

Mr. Luce answered, emphatically: 
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Ucull "£ W v°^ en lack ^~u"^Tia7| 
faculty. Everybody knows that!" ' 

Whenever we hear a man argue against ' 

equal autoage for such inconsistent rea- , 

sons as these, some of us feel that Ms 

judicial faculty is, if not lacking, at lea " 

temporarily obscured by prejudice. 

Alice Stone Ilackwell. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR COLLEGE GIRLS 

The growth of the woman suffrage idea 
has made itself felt in the movement for 
self-government among college girls. This 
reform, unheralded, almost unnoticed out- 
side of college circles, is of profound sig- 
nificance to the student of sociology. For 
it indicates a radical change in the ideals 
and status of women. Nay, more; it sanc- 
tions and ratifies that change. Contrast 
the mental and moral status of the self- 
controlled, self-governed, bright girl grad- 
uate with the pupil of a French convent, 
who passes from cloistered seclusion to a 
marriage de conveyiance with a man she | 
has seldom or never met — a man attracted ! 
by her dowry and social status. Or con. I 
trast her with the conventional English ■ 
girl whose marriage has been planned for ! 
her by a match-making mother. This I 
young college graduate emerges from j 
her class-republic, a full-Iedged citizen, 
wide-awake, self-reliant, able to take her j 
part in the society and politics of her age 
and country. In Harper's Bazar for July, ■ 
Alice K. Fallows has a thoughtful and . 
suggestive article on this new educational 
system. She says: ■ 

"Self government, to a girl who has 
been living for some eighteen or nineteen 
years according to the ideas of her more i 
or less exacting parents and teachers, has 
a most alluring sound. It seems on a par ■ 
with latch-keys, bank accounts, and the ( 
other badges of emancipated womanhood. 
It promises cessation of obedience and a i 
pleasant existence of do-as-you-please, 
with no prohibitions to mar its bliss— a ' 
kind of discreet anarchy, in which one's . 
own wishes are supreme. It is to be 
hoped that the average mortal's idea of 
heaven will not be so rudely dispelled be- 
yond St. Peter's gate as such a girl's 
when she enters a self-governed college. 
Among the first events^ ot her new life is 
a mass-meeting where she listens with her 
classmates to an earnest talk by the presi- 
dent of Self-Government. She learns that; 
now she is a Freshman, she must put 
awav childish things and conduct herself 
accordingly. Self-government is a great 
trust. She must show she appreciates it, 
and not shirk her duties and require- 
ments. The traditions of the college, its 
very honor, she is warned, are in her 
keeping. Let her see that she lives up to 
the principles of self-government and does 
not bring the system to dishonor. 

"After this meeting, the Freshman with 
a well-developed conscience has a sense 
of corporate responsibility that makes the 
exactions of her previous Me Been, light 
indeed, nor does her responsibility grow 
less from the first time that she is called 
upon to 'proctor' until she reaches i the 
high places in the Self-Government Asso 
elation/ The girl with a thirst for inde- 
pendence, on the other hand, recognizes 
with a sigh that hers is to be only a tern 
pered freedom, and she has well-defined 



hints of various unpleasant occurrences 
and the low opinion of the college com- 
munity, if she does not accept the condi- 
tions. 

" A college is such a mixture of alien ele- 
ments that the question of government is 
one to puzzle an educational Solomon. 
In one corner of a college house, one year, 
were six girls, as different as training and 
disposition could make them. Two had 
been brought up in the strictest fashion, 
obeying their elders dutifully, speaking 
when they were spoken to, and gracing 
the family table only for dessert. They • 
had never had any spending-money, and 
with a term's allowance in their pockets 
at once, it was no more than natural that 
they should lose their heads and revel in 
sodas and hot waffles until, at the end of a 
week, they had just three cents left to 
last them through the term. The day 
after, one of them broke her shoe-string. 
Ask for money they did not dare. So 
great was their horror of borrowing that 
in preference they took a white tape pro- 
vided by their thoughtful mother, inked 
it, and made a shoe-string which was sub- 
stantial if not ornamental. Next door to 
these sisters was a breezy, hearty young 
person from a Western ranch, who had 
never been commanded in her life. She 
could ride a horse like a man, and all her 
ideas and impulses were shaped according 
to the generous propriety of a new civili- 
zation. Next to her lived the pampered 
darling of doting parents, a pretty, blue- 
eyed little Crcesus, who supposed that 
money would buy her what she wanted in 
college, as it had elsewhere. Across the 
corridor was a boarding-school girl, ac- 
customed to the rigid discipline of a city 
school, which provided good-night kisses 
from a discriminating teacher for the wor- 
thy, and 'lines' for the unworthy, a pen- 
alty that meant studying while others 
were playing. Rooming with her was a 
minister's daughter. She was fitting her- 
self to teach. She had much ambition 
and little money, and she needed all she 
could get tutoring and making blue prints 
at five cents apiece to meet her bare ex- 
penses. 

"The composition of a group as small 
as this indicates the contrasts^ to be found 
throughout the college community. What 
is good for one girl is bad for another. 
Liberty for one is repression for her 
neighbor. Where a regulation frets the 
goul of some girl to distraction, it troubles 
her roommate not a whit. 

"With all these different elementsto con- 
sider and harmonize, it is small wonder 
that government is one of the most puz- 
zling questions in college administration. 
Each woman's college has solved the 
problem in its own way, according to its 
individual needs, with the result that no 
two systems are exactly alike. But until 
twelve years ago they all had one charac- 
teristic in common— that the faculty 
made the rules for the students to obey. 
Then Bryn Mawr started out as pioneer 
in a new movement, and actually gave its 
students power to make and carry out 
their own rules. The principle of self- 
government, once introduced, has been 
steadily gaining ground. Wellesley stu- 
dents within the last few years have been 
granted full powers of government, and 
many of the other colleges show tenden- 
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cies at least toward self-governmeet. But 
to BrynMawr belongs the credit of hav- 
ing shown the way." 

In conclusioD Miss Fallows observes: 
"Nowhere, perhaps, except in democratic 
America, would a college dare to put the 
reins into the hands of its students, and 
it is a tribute to the training and character 
of American college girls that no self- 
governing college yet has had reason to 
regret its trust." h. b. b. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The following Declaration of Principles 
was adopted by the recent International 
Woman Suffrage Conference at Berlin: 

We, the delegates assembled in the 
Second International Woman Suffrage 
Conference, held in Berlin, Germany, 
June 3 and 4, 1904, do hereby re-affirm 
our faith in the following principles: 

1. That men and women are born equal- 
ly free and independent members of the 4 
human race; equally endowed with intel- 
ligence and ability, and equally entitled 
to the free exercise of their individual 
rights and liberty. 

2. That the natural relation of the sexes 
is that of inter-dependence and coopera- 
tion, and that the repression of the rights 
and liberty of one sex inevitably works 
iDJury to the other, and hence to the 
whole race. 

3. That, in all lands, those laws, creeds, 
and customs which have tended to restrict 
women to a position of dependence; to 
discourage their education; to impede the 
development of their natural gifts, and to 
subordinate their individuality, have been 
based upon false theories, and have pro- 
duced an artificial and unjust relation of 
the sexes in modern society. 

4. That self-government in the home 
and the State is the inalienable right of 
every normal adult, and the refusal of this 
right to women has resulted in social, 
legal and economic injustice to them, and 
has also intensified the existing economic 
disturbances throughout the world. 

5. That governments which impose tax- 
es and laws upon their women citizens, 
without giving them the right of consent 
or dissent which is granted to men cit- 
izens, exercise a tyranny inconsistent 
with just governmect. 

0. That the ballot is the only legal and 
permanent means of defending the rights 
to "life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness," pronouncedinalienableby the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence, and ac- 
cepted as inalienable by all civilized na- 
tions. In any representative form of gov- 
ernment, therefore, women should be 
vested with all the political rights and 
privileges of electors. 



MORLEY ON WOMEN'S EDUCATION. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of June 13 says: 
"Speaking oa Saturday at Oxford, where 
he opened the new library at Somerville 
College, Mr. John Morley said that of all 
the movements that had taken place in 
this country since he was an undergradu- 
ate the movement which had raised wom- 
en in all the chances of life to something 
like an equality with men struck him as 
the most important and the most far- 
reaching. In his view, women needed 
more and not less than men of those ad- 
juncts to what he might calL the mere 
academic honor of school knowledge, be- 
cause they were debarred from what was 
the great root of education among men, 
namely, a responsible interest in great 



affairs and in the large public interests of 
the country to which they belonged." 

John Morley, it will be remembered, 
lately declared himself in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

MORE BERLIN NOTES. 

This third quinquennial has been the 
largest concourse of women ever known 
in the Council— unless one may except 
tbat at Chicago in 1893, where no one 

. could say how many of the great throngs 
had cometo the Exposition and "dropped 
in." The meetings in Berlin of four sec- 
tions and three sessions daily were crowd- 
ed to the walls by most interested and at- 
tentive audiences, even at two marks 
apiece. It is said that 3,000 women from 
foreign countries have been in the city 
during the Council. Everywhere could 
be seen a woman with the green book and 
a pencil tucked into the loop — the pro- 
gram of the Council, and, alas, printed in 
German! An encouraging and significant 
feature has been the attendance by per- 
sons especially interested in certain sub- 
jects. For instance, educational questions, 
the alcoholic question, and especially that 
of social purity, the White Slave traffic, 
art, music, literature and the press, each 
has had place on the program. 

One of the pleasant incidents showing 

| affectionate regard for Miss Anthony in 
the Council, occurred on the day of the 
grand welcome, when the auditorium was 
filled to suffocation. Mrs. Sewall had 
presided in German, she had also made 
her address in the same tongue, and 
every one had spoken anything but Eng- 
lish. Then came the piece de resistance. 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, of Fin- 
land, who had been present in Washing- 
ton when the International Council was 
first organized, stepped to the front, and, 
in dainty and. delightful English, ad- 
dressed Miss Anthony, at the same time 
extending to her a huge bouquet of pink 
roses held with a broad yellow ribbon, 
the "suffrage color," closing with the 
prophecy, "That color must be the color 
of the future." 

Besides the kindly reception in Berlin 
of the Council, with its free speech and 
not too conservative principles, social at- 
tentions have been overwhelming. The 
last and largest 4 official recognition was a 
reception, so called, at the Rathhaus, the 
town hall, where the guests were received 
in the name of the City of Berlin by the 
burgomeister, the second burgomeister 
and the deputies, 144 in number, when the 
600 were seated at what in America would 
be called a banquet. There was a most 
elaborate menu of solids, with everything 
known in the liquid line, except pure, 
cold water. As a souvenir, at each cover 
stood a little "cinnamon" bear ten inches 
high, bearing aloft a red rose. This bear 
is the emblem of Berlin in some way, 
through "Albert the Bear," away back in 
the twelfth century, but the bonbons hid- 

i den under his generous sash of red, white 
and black, the colors of Germany, were 
quite plainly understood and appreciated 
as soon as it was discovered that by re- 
moving his remarkably natural head they 
could be obtained. 

Following the dinner came speeches 
from the high officials and leading ladies 



of the German Council, the -latter being 
also the leading ladies in Berlin society. 
It is pleasant to know that it is possible 
for society airs and graces and philan- 
thropic deeds to coalesce. Leaving the 
tables, which were spread in one of the 
immense, high halls, and the adjoining 
corridors, the guests promenaded in other 
audience chambers, where colored foun- 
tains played, flowers spread their fra- 
grance, gaily-gowned German women con- 
versed in the native tongue with German 
gentlemen gorgeous in monstrous chain 
and medals indicating their official rank, 
and where Frau and Fraulein hostesses, 
with genuine hospitality and convivial 
courtesy, invited the American visiting 
ladies, even those of the W. C. T. U., to 
join them in cigarettes and "bier"! 

Then there has been a love-feast within 
the circle, when the motto of the Council, 
The Golden Rule, played its part. The 
retiring officers received parting gifts, 
presented by Lady Aberdeen. Mrs. Sew- 
all received a writing set in silver, includ- 
ing a very foreign-sounding bell, an im- 
plement in use here for the presiding 
officer to ring for silence and attention. 
Miss Wilson, the retiring secretary, was 
the recipient of a magnificent silver bag; 
and the treasurer accepted a most fitting 
gift in the form of a purse. 

Nettie Lovisa White. 
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A SPLENDID PICTURE. 



"C. P. G." writes to the Woman's Jotje- 
mfrom Berlin: 

"For suffragists, the pleasantest feature 
of the great gathering might be found in 
the nniversal interest in the **Frauen- 
gtunmrecht 1, among the gathered repre- 
sentatives of many lands ; the keen inter- 
est and large attendance at suffrage meet- 
ings, and the special honor paid to our 
great Miss Anthony. When the Empress 
received the presidents of each national 
council, Lady Aberdeen the incoming and 
Mrs. Sewall the outgoing international 
president, shealso received Miss Anthony, 
onherown merits. Well has it been said, 
"There is nothing impossible to the 
steadfast determination of one human 
till." 

.When a human being absolutely and 
determinedly devotes a life to some one | 
purpose, he or.she grows great, and that 
greatness is recognized sooner or later: it 
cannot be hidden. 

Tothe old view that women are useful 
only as mothers, with some additional 
convenience as housekeepers, the visible 
presence of great women who serve the 
world in their human capacity, if not as 
"females,' * is invaluable. 

Of course we need mothers; but there 
are plenty. 

Of course, the fullest life should include 
all fnnctions, but not all of us may have 
all things. And in this strange, changeful, 
trying period of the renaissance of worn- 
^i many must renounce much — in order 
to do more. 

One woman at the Congress, a magnifi- 
cent creature from Norway, young, strong, 
serenely beautiful, with a long, heavy 
flaxen plait hanging down her back, and 
ropes of big silver beads around her neck, 
waa also proudly carrying a sturdy child 
of a year or so. It was a splendid pic- 
ture— the woman in all her typical, origi- 
nal power and beauty; the handsome, 
well-grown boy to prove fulfillment of all 
primal duty; and then the big human 
soul and mind — the interest in her coun- 
try's progress and that of other countries; 
^e journey from her northern home to 
join this meeting of the nations. In the 
toother years that are coming, the alter- 
native will not be forced upon the growing 
woman, and she will be able to be a f ull- 
ftown, widely useful human creature, and 
a & a PP7 woman, too. All honor to those 



A STEP IN ADVANCE. 

The university world is slowly opening 
its doors to women, but a great step in 
advance was made on Thursday, June 30, 
when Dublin University for the first time 
conferred the honorary degree of D. Litt. 
on Miss Jane Barlow, the Irish novelist, 
and Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc, head mis- 
tress .of the Xorth London Collegiate 
School for Girls; and that of LL. D. on 
Miss Mulvaney, head mistress of the Alex- 
andra Schools in Dublin. At the same 
time Miss Helen Bartram, daughter of the 
late Richard Bartram, took her degree of 
B. A. with five other women graduates of 
Cambridge. 

*+ ■ 

FOOT-BINDING ABOLISHED. 

The Japanese government in Formosa 
has decreed the abolition of foot binding 
in the island. A fine of 6100 will be im- 
posed for every breach of the law, and 
Chinese girls under six years of age whose 
feet have been bound must now have 
them unbound. After that age the feet 
are hopelessly deformed, but young chil- 
dren's feet return to their natural shape. 
Chinese mothers are making a great la- 
ment over the enactment, but in a few 
years the enforcing of the law will be ac- 
knowledged to have been wise. 

MRS. MAYBRICK IS FREE. 

After fifteen years of penal servitude, 
Mrs. Florence Maybrick is ^free. She left 
England on July 20 on her way to France. 
The transfer of the prisoner from a penal 
prison to a quiet country home constituted 
an almost unprecedented action on the 
part of the British authorities. It was 
due to the mediation of the Duchess of 
Bedford, who had taken a keen personal 
interest in Mrs. Maybrick and finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining mitigation, Mrs. May- 
brick being allowed to spend the last six 
months of her confinement outside the 
prison walls. Mrs. Maybrick was Miss 
Florence Chandler, a member of a well- 
known Southern family. She married, 
July 27, 1881, James Maybrick of Liver- 
pool. She was then 18 years old. Her 
husband was over 40. In 1SS9 Mr. May- 
: brick became ill and in a few days died. 
His brothers charged Mrs. Maybrick with 
murder. A long trial followed, and a 
number of doctors swore that the de- 
ceased died of arsenical poisoning. The 
defence proved that for 20 years Mr. May- 
brick had been a confirmed user of arsenic 
and that he daily took doses large enough 
to have killed a dozen ordinary men. Mrs. 
Maybrick was eventually sentenced to 
death by the judge, Sir Fitzjames Steph- 
ens, whose charge to the jury showed a 
strong prejudice against the prisoner. 



This judge died some time later in an in- 
sane asylum. In 1900, after the death of 
Lord Russell of Killowen, chief justice of 
England, a letter which he had written to 
Mrs. Maybrick in 1S95 was discovered. 
It showed he was convinced that she 
ought never to have been convicted, and 
it has been generally understood that all 
the recent American ambassadors to the 
Court of St. James have done everything 
possible to obtain her pardon. 



THE COLLEGE MOTHER. 

The discussion as to the comparative 
childlessness of college educated women 
receives a new turn in the current Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. A graduate of only 
a few years' standing writes that of her 
classmates none who has married has 
failed to become the mother of a healthy 
child within two years of marriage. Her 
thesis is that the type of the average col- 
lege girl ha* undergone an important 
change within a very few years, and that 
this change warrants a very much brighter 
outlook for the future. The college girl 
of the older days was usually one whom 
some exceptional stress of circumstances 
forced to make the intellectual side of life 
predominant, to the sacrifice of other in- 
terests, from the grammar school up. 
This abnormal development of course 
tended to produce physical ill health and 
conseqoent unfitness for motherhood, even 
if it did not result in actual sterility. 
But with the rapidly increasing tendency 
of the sex to seek the higher education 
apart from any special stress of circum- 
stances, the type of the college girl is 
ceasing to be abnormal, and in marriage 
and motherhood as in other things we 
may expect in the future to see the aver- 
age college alumna just an ordinary wo- 
man, plus somewhat more than the ordi- 
nary amount of formal education. 



Miss Ada de Conville, an artist of 
Bloomington, Mo., has been appointed to 
the post of interpreter and assistant com- 
missioner to Hokkai Takashima, one of 
the Japanese art critics at the World's 
Fair. The Japanese artist speaks French 
fluently, as does Miss de Conville, and 
this language will be used in carrying on 
communication with visitors. 

Miss Ray Hexschel, who works for 
the Southern Stamp and Stationery Co., 
1206 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va., was 
lately promoted to be manager. Six of 
the young men employed in the store 
thereupon resigned their positions, de- 
claring that they would not work under a 
\ woman. Mr. Samuel S. Rosendorf, the 
j head of the firm, said that Miss Henschel 
had been promoted for merit, and because 
the needs of the business required it, and 
he would not revoke his action. He there- 
fore accepted the resignations of the six 
anti-woman clerks. 
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THE MOURNER. 

(From the Russian of Kekrasof.) 

BY 4LTCE STONE BLACKWELL. 

As to war's terrors and alarms I list, 
When some new victim hath his life-blood 

shed, 
'Tis not his wife I pity, nor his friend, 
Nor grieve I for the hero who is dead. 
The wife in time will cease to mourn her 

loss, 
The best of friends and comrades will forget; 
But there is one who will remember him 
Even unto her grave, with eyes still wet. 

Amid our trivial, hypocritic lives, 

The only tears all holy and sincere 

That I have seen, are those by mothers shed, 

Who sorrow for their children, ever dear. 

Their children on the bloody field who fell 

They ne'er forget, but mourn them all their 

days. 
Like are they to the weeping willow tree, 
That never can its droopiDg branches raise. 
— Jewish Daily News. 



CLOSE OF BERLIN MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes : 

It was a fitting culmination of the most 
remarkable Congress of Women ever held 
that it should close with an official recep- 
tion by the burgermeister and Municipal 
Council of Berlin, capital of the vast and 
powerful German Empire. 

The Rath-Haus, or town hall, is one of 
the many imposing edifices for which this 
city is noted, and was honestly built in 
1S61-T0 at a cost of 10,000,000 marks. Its 
tower is 243 feet in height, and the inte- 
rior is rich with paintings, sculpture, and 
decorations such as are not found in any 
building in the United States. The broad 
marble staircase was so banked with palms 
aud flowers as to have the appearance of 
a garden on either side. At the top is a 
lofty and spacious hall with many marble 
columns, and in the centre a large foun- 
tain surrounded by blooming and aquatic 
plants. Near this, with the ladies of the 
Berlin Council Committee, stood the 
Board of Magistrates, with heavy gold 
chains and medals about their necks, to 
extend a cordial welcome to the guests. 
The latter numbered 600 — visitors to the 
Congress and prominent men and women 
of Berlin — and after" the invitations were 
issued, no pressure could secure one addi- 
tional, so ligid and systematic are the re- 
strictions which prevail here in every- 
thing. . At nine o'clock the maguificent 
banquet hall — the Fest Saal — was thrown 
open. 

The toasts were the significant feature 
of the evening. It was not a slight and 
irrelevant circumstance that a burgermeis- 
ter of Berlin, an official of high rank, 
elected for twelve years, should for the 
first time in all history welcome a gather- 
ing of women in the town hall of the city. 
Nor was this a perfunctory and meaning- 
less function, for, standing in the place of 
honor, with distinguished women from all 
parts of the globe on either side of him, 
he said, in the course of an extended 
speech: 

Who can fail to recognize the fact that 
the women's movement of to-day, press- 
ing forward with the might of an elemen- 
tary force, contains a sound and valuable 
foundation, that it ushers in a significant 



and promising epoch in the development 
of the human race? That this fact is rec- 
ognized — willingly and joyfully recognized , 
— among the men of this city, let this fes- 
tivity this evening bear witness to the 
women. And so, in behalf of the muni- 
cipal authorities of Berlin, I welcome the 
members of the International Woman's 
Congress with all my heart as co-workers 
for the welfare of humanity in the sphere 
of public life. May all the hopes that the 
women themselves attach to this move- 
ment be completely realized, and may 
their cooperation bear rich and abundant 
fruit! 

Burgermeister Kirschner was followed 
by Dr. Langerhaus, president of the Board 
of Magistrates, or aldermen, and for many 
years a member of the Prussian House of 
Deputies. He made a most progressive 
address, in which he used these unmis- 
takable words: 

We fully support your efforts for jus- 
tice, and we gladly take our stand in favor 
of equal rights for women and men. . . . 
Rest assured that we have followed your 
proceedings with the greatest interest, 
and that we will cheerfully support you 
till you have attained your goal of equal 
rights for men and women. 

At the close of each of these addresses, 
the whole company sprang to their feet 
j with uplifted glasses and cries of "Hoch! 
f hochl" whose fervor never can be under- 
stood till one has heard them given by an i 
audience of Germans. And then in this ' 
great hall, one woman after another, lift- 
ed to a chair that they might be seen and j 
heard, expressed their appreciation of the 
welcome extended by Germany to the 
Congress and its ideas. 

Twice has this International Council 
been held in our country, and during past 
years many other large meetings have 
called there the distinguished women of 
the world. Never have they received 
such official recognition from any city in 
which their conventions have been held. 
^ This International Council and Congress 
have demonstrated in a high degree the 
wonderful organizing ability of German 
women, as the arrangements were entirely 
in their hands. It was a wholly new ex- 
perience for them, but they put into it 
the same system and thoroughness with 
which for generations they have managed 
their households, and the German "haus- 
frau" is noted among the women Of all 
nations. The Philharmonie, where the 
meetings were held, is one of the largest 
music halls in the world, and has under 
one roof four great audience rooms, be- 
sides many others for varions purposes. 
It was turned over to the Berlin Commit- 
tee of eleven women just three days be- 
fore the Congress was to open, and at 
once they put a hundred people at work. 
Temporary partitions were made wher- 
ever needed, and thus long corridors and 
bare apartments were transformed into 
art galleries, drawing-rooms, cafes, tea- 
rooms, writing-rooms, rest rooms, etc. 
Paint was used where it seemed neces- 
sary, draperies, tapestries, and pictures 
were hung, the platforms were banked 
with flowers, the court was transformed 
into a garden, and the long entrance por- 
ticoes into a bower of evergreens. Tables 
were provided in each of the four halls 
| for fifty reporters, and they were present 
^ at most ot the meetings. A large room 
: was equipped with every facility for their 
I sending off reports, including telephone 



and telegraph. The government itself es- 
tablished a branch post-office in the lobby. 

Before the Congress opened, 2,500 sea- 
son tickets had been sold at six marks 
(about 81.50), and hundreds of day tickets 
were purchased at two marks. There 
were over fifty ushers, all young women 
from the high schools, under the direction 
of Fraulein Alice Salomon, a graduate of 
Berlin University. Four meetings were 
in session at the same time in the differ- 
ent rooms, people going from one to the 
other, between speeches, to hear those in 
whom they were especially interested, but 
all was quiet and orderly. The discipline 
which one sees everywhere in Germany 
was evident here, and there was never any 
talking or confusion in the back part of 
the hall. The sessions began in the morn- 
ing at nine o'clock and lasted till half past 
one or two, and from eight until ten or 
eleven in the evening. Whether the men 
thought they were not wanted or whether 
they did not desire to come, tbey certain- 
ly were not in evidence, but how the 
women did swarm into those halls! Morn- 
ing and evening, day after day, young and 
old, pretty and homely, well gowned and 
badly dressed, eager, alert, hungering and 
thirsting, approving with cries of "So, 
so," or dissenting with "Nein, nein," and 
rising en masse when greatly pleased — 
such an interested, appreciative, inspiring . 
audience! 

There never was anything like it in 
Germany before. There have been indeed 
but few public meetings here, but it 
seemed as if the German women had been 
pondering over these questions in their 
hearts for many years, and now they were 
ready to give them expression. This is 
not a people of fads, quick, spontaneous, 
superficial as Americans are apt to be, 
but slow, conservative, philosophical, and 
speaking at last with well-digested and 
substantial thought. That this Council 
of Women has stirred Germany, and espe- 
cially Berlin, to its depths, cannot be 
doubted by those who have followed the 
press comments and watched the develop- 
ments of the past weeks. Nor can it be 
doubted that its results will be far-reach- 
ing and permanent, for the very reason 
that the foundation has been so long in 
bnilding. The German women are now 
thoroughly organized, they have learned 
their power, they have received the recog- 
nition of their government, and never 
again will they drop back into the subor- 
dinate place which for ages they have 
been taught it was divinely ordained they 
should occupy. A generation ago the 
German Empire was born, and it has 
made greater progress in the last thirty 
years than in all the centuries which pre- 
ceded, but it has been principally of a 
military and commercial character. The 
time is now propitious for the finer and 
more spiritual force of womanhood to 
make itself felt, and some day in the fu- 
ture Germany will inscribe another date 
on the monuments which record its 
achievements — June, 1904 — the date which 
marked the founding of a new dynasty for 
the women of the nation. 



The Old South lecture on Wednesday, 
July 27, will be given by Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, president of MountHolyoke Col- 
lege, on "Mary Lyon and her College. 
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THE CONSUMERS CAN DO IT. 



Mrs. Maud Nathan, president of the 
National Consumers' League, addressed 
an enthusiastic audience at the resent St. 
Louis Biennial of Women's Club on "The 
Consumer as the Final Arbiter." She 
gave several striking instances in which 
the consumers were able to make their 
wishes prevail. 

1 In Seattle a few years ago the tele- 
phone company had trouble with the Cen- 
tral girls' because the company would not 
accede to a demand for shorter hours and 
better wages. The wages were low, the 
boars outrageously long. The company 
dismissed all the operators, and endeav- 
ored to import girls from neighboring 
towns to take their places. The consum- 
ers then took an active part in the fray. 
They felt that the demands of the em- 
ployees were not unreasonable, and ought 
to be granted. So the consumers — the 
pe pie who rented the telephones from 
tbe company and were the indirect em- 
ployers of the girls — called over the wire 
to the manager, one after another, that if 
tbecompany persisted in refusing to grant 
shorter hours and better salaries to the 
employees, they could take the telephones 
oatof their houses. The prospect of hav- 
ng no need of the telephone girls was 
very effective in convincing the company 
of the fairness of the demands, and the 
girls were taken back on their own terms. 

"Instances could be multiplied to show 
that the consumer is the natural arbiter 
of labor disputes. 
.. uniuDS, the exactions of trusts, are naught 
in comparison with the demands and ex- 
actions of consumers, and their power to 
enforce them. . . . In Revolutionary days 
oar ancestors recognized their power as 
consumers; they refused to wear gar- j the work. 
meats made from material sent from 
Great Britain, for which they felt they 
were unduly taxed. This was the cause 
of that great upheaval which resulted in 
tbe ultimate independence of the United 



tentious a sound, why not do as Texas 
J ^? eS ' and refer t0 Jt as the merit system? 
inen, in spite of ancient prejudices, the 
subject may be at least examined without \ 
offence. 11 



. DR. EMILY DUNNING. 

Dr. Emily Dunning, who for the past 
year has been ambulance surgeon for 
! Gouverneur Hospital, New York Citv, has 
been appointed house surgeon in that in- 
stitution. This appointment is in the 
line of promotion, and it shows the confi- 
dence that the hospital authorities have 
in this young woman's ability. There are 
two house surgeons, the other being a 
man. They share the responsibilities of 
work at the hospital, and the two relieve 
one another. 

On her first day the new house surgeon 
made her first rounds and took her re- 
ports from the nurses who had been up 
all night. It was the beginning of a day 
crowded with responsibilty and care, but 
Dr. Dunning did not act in the least as if 
it were different from those that had gone 
before. Some of the more severe cases 
had to be given careful attention. In the 
afternoon Dr. Silver and others of the 
visiting staff arrived, and Dr. Dunning 
made the rounds of the ward with them 
to be instructed iu the care of cases. 
When operations are necessary, the most 
important duty which she will have to 
perform is to decide whether they can be 
safely left until the arrival of the visiting 
The demands of trade \ surgeon, or whether it will be necessary 
for her to perform them herself. Frac- 
tured skulls and wounds that may involve 
blood poisoning cannot be kept waiting 
until members of the visiting staff arrive, 
and in such cases Dr. Dunning must do 



HAPPY FACTORY GIRLS AT DAYTON. 



WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORMS. 



Although the resolution relating to 
civil service reform was adopted without 
a dissenting vote at the St. Louis biennial, 
and the federated clubs agreed to make it 
one of the principal objects of the next 
two years' work, it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that the resolution will be carried out 
in all the States. The Southern Federa- 
tions bar politics at the request of the 
men, and the constitution of the Texas 
State Federation, for one, makes the ex- 
clusion of all political matters mandatory. 
The club department of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, which is ably edited by Rheta Childe 
Dorr, says: "This department ventures 
the prediction that individual clubs and 
club members, if not State Federations, 
will experience a change of mind and 
heart in regard to the word politics with- 
in the next two years. To most women 
who have been taught to shun the hateful 
snbject, the word is associated with to- 
bacco smoke, dissipation, boodle, and job- 
bery. That it is too oiten in reality asso- 
ciated with these things is one reason why 
women should not avoid the subject. If, 
however, civil service reform has too con- 



The president of the National Cash 
Register Co. at Dayton, O., will send 1000 
of his employees to spend two weeks at 
the World's Fair in St. Louis, he paying 
the railroad fare and gate money. They in- 
clude the 600 young womeu employed in 
the factory, and all the foremen, assistant 
foremen, heads of departments and their 
wives. The time will not be deducted 
from their regular vacation, and the works 
will be closed for the first two weeks of 
August to enable all to get away. 

In discussing this latest generosity to- 
wards his employees, Mr. Patterson said 
that he did not look upon this work as a 
charity. 

"A great many persons ask us about our 
, welfare work, and why we do it. We do 
it because it is right, and because it pays. 
We believe that in doing good for our peo- 
ple, we are raising the standard of work- 
manship and the standard of morals in the 
neighborhood surrounding our plant. 
Some persons ask, 'What is welfare work?' 
Welfare work is capital and labor working 
together for mutual benefit. 

"As I said, we do welfare work because 
it pays us. By it we are enabled to pay 
as high a wage as any other factory in the 
world, and to add to it a small per cent, 
which goes to the benefit of all. 

"At a very small cost, we are enabled to 
give our employees free baths, free read- 



ing rooms, lunches at cost, provide suit- 
able meeting rooms for them, enable them 
to hear the best lecturers, provide recrea- 
tion grounds for the men and women, and 
gardens for the boys to work in, so as to 
keep them out of mischief. 

"Through its influence, we have been 
able to beautify the entire surroundings 
of the factory, the homes and the streets, 
through teaching to our people the prin- 
ciples of landscape gardening. We have 
formed mothers' clubs and taught them 
how to care for the young. We have kin- 
dergarten schools to teach the little ones. 
We have cooking, sewing, music and danc- 
ing schools; we teach the young women 
to become good housewives, and through 
our welfare leagues we intend to have 
manual training in the schools, so that the 
boys may be taught to work with their 
hands, and so that we may always have 
growing up an intelligent class of boys 
whom we can develop into mechanical 
experts. And we want the girls to know 
just as much as the boys, so that when 
they decide to marry, they must be the 
equals of their husbands. 

"And you ask how this pays. Why, it 
makes our men work not only with their 
hands, but with their brains. It makes 
them aim higher, and aiming higher, they 
produce better work, and in that way we 
are paid'for what we do. Our men and 
women are with us, heart and soul. They 
work for our interests as well as their own. 

"That is why I intend to send my peo- 
ple to the World's Fair. I say my people, 
because we are all one, a united, happy 
family. I want them to see the best the 
world has produced. I know we shall be 
fully repaid by the increased intelligence 
that will come to our workmen through 
the education they will receive at the 
World's Fair, which, to me, is the greatest 
and grandest school in the world. I only 
regret that it will so soon pass away." 
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PROTECTION OF INFANTS. 

From New South Wales comes a fresh 
illustration of the fact that the possession 
of the ballot disposes women to take more 
active measures for the benefit and pro- 
tection of children. A deputation from 
the Women's Progressive Association 
waited on the Acting Premier, Mr. Wise, 
to lay before him some suggestions with 
regard to the preservation of infant life 
under two years. Miss Golding, presi- 
dent of the Association, drew attention to 
the appalling infantile mortality, and 
urged Mr. Wise to introduce Dr. McKel- 
lar's Infant Protection Bill, the State 
Children's Bill and the Truancy Bill as 
soon as Parliament met. Miss Mahoney, 
matron of an Infants' Home, pointed out 
the serious lack of accommodation for 
sick babies uDder two years. With one 
or two exceptions only a very small per- 
centage of sick infants were received in 
hospitals. She contended that the exist- 
ing Homes were for healthy children, and 
that if they became sick there should be 
a hospital to send them to. A hospital 
for sick infants under two years, attended 
by a stiff of nurses specially trained for 
that work, is needed for the relief of fami- 
lies too poor to provide adequate care. 
She said: "If the 13,000 babies under the 
age of two years who die -annually 
throughout the Commonwealth through 
ignorance and improper feeding were 
properly housed and looked after, there 
would be no need of holding Birth-rate 
Commissions." 

FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The many lines of social and public ser- 
vice carried on by the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs were reported 
at the biennial meeting by the president, 
Miss Kate Cassatt McKnight. She said: 

"Probably the best State work I can re- 
port is the influence exerted by our clubs 
in furthering legislation along tne lines 
recognized all over the country as those 
needing our interest and assistance. 
Among the righteous bills passed with 
our assistance by our last Legislature 
were six for our Forestry Commission, by 
which additional appropriations - were 
made for the purchase and protection of 
forest lands, the establishment of a school 
of forestry, and the care of a hygienic 
camp for tuberculosis sufferers. Our for 
estry reservations at present contain some 
600,000 acres, and are situated in twenty- 
three counties. A bill to make more effi- 
cient the State travelling libraries; one to 
increase the salaries of school teachers, 
who are mostly much underpaid through- 
out Pennsylvania; to preserve historic 
sites; to regulate sanitary conditions, and 
the inspection of tenement-houses in cit- 
ies of the second class; to forbid expecto- 
ration in public places; to forbid the sale 
of cigarettes to minors, were also passed 
with our assistance. 

"But best of all were the five acts in re- 
lation to the treatment of dependent and 
delinquent children, commonly known as 
the Juvenile Court acts, and which appear 
from present indications to be the most 
hopeful movement yet started to stem the 
tide of juvenile depravity and degeneracy. 
All these laws were passed mainly on ac- 



! count of the influence brought to bear on 
: our honored legislators by our clubs. In 
' local affairs they have proved their effU 
ciency and the value of organization in 
hundreds of ways. They have helped on 
the cause of education by establishing 
kindergartens; by collecting and circulat- 
ing small travelling libraries or art collec- 
tions; by starting 'school gardens'; by 
planting trees in school -yards, giving 
plants and seeds to school children, and 
prizes for those who achieve the best re- 
sults therefrom. They have started hos- 
pitals and free libraries. Several clubs 
for women workers have been organized 
this year, our club members having been 
aroused to interest in this noble work 
after listening to an address made by Miss 
Jean Hamilton at our lastannual meeting. 
In civic affairs the interest of the clubs 
' has become more and more extended, and 
i their influence for good is becoming wide 
as the sea. The village improvement so- 
cieties are making life worth living in 
" many localities, where formerly it was a 
barren existence. Trees are being plant- 
ed, roadsides and the banks of streams 
beautified; parks are being planted and 
cared for, sometimes by the fair hands of 
the club women themselves, when all else 
fails; sanitary conditions everywhere are 
being improved; and a demand for pure 
water and a less generous supply of ty- 
phoid fever germs is being gently but 
firmly urged in several localities. 

"In Allegheny County, in which Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny, McKeesport, Sewick- 
ley, and other metropolises are situated, 
the clubs have a happy way of working 
conjointly, and thus greatly multiplying 
their power and influence. They have 
organized there a permanent civic com- 
mittee, and a joint committee of women's 
clubs. The first of these interests itself 
is improving civic conditions locally, hav- 
ing under it various sub-committees. Just 
at present it is concerned with the erec- 
■ tion of public bath-houses, and has just 
received from the city an appropriation of 
$25,000, conditional on the raising of an- 
other $35,000, for the erecting of a bath- 
house in a very filthy and congested part 
of our great, busy, dir^ty city of Pitts- 
i burgh. 

"Another bathhouse, at a cost of $100,- 
I 000, is to be erected in an equally needy 
| locality, by the bequest of the late Henry 
I W. Oliver, the necessity of such an insti 
tution having been brought to his atten- 
tion by the efforts of this committee to 
awaken interest in such a project among 
the business men. This magnificent bath- 
house, which is to include a gymnasium 
and a public wash-house, with all its 
means of possible cleanliness and uplifts 
to the community, will owe its existence 
entirely to the efforts of our club women. 
The joint committee of women's clubs 
continues to conduct their magnificent 
work in behalf of summer playgrounds 
and vacation schools. Last summer they 
managed fifteen playgrounds and a recre- 
tion park at an expense of $7,000. The 
work as blocked out this year will be even 
more extensive. 

"Deep interest in the development of 
the health camp on South Mountain for 
those afflicted with tuberculosis has been 
evolved since the visit there of the State 
delegation at the close of our last annual 



meeting. Many boxes of clothing, books, 
and other reading matter have been sent 
there; a large sum of money has be en con 
tributed to assist the poorest sufferers to 
remain long enough to establish health. 
And, best of all, three of our clubs are 
preparing to erect a cottage there, which 
they can call their own, and in which they 
will always have the right to put those 
from their own locality afflicted with this 
dread disease. 

"We have also issued a handbook on 
civic work, which we call a 'Civic Primer,' 
which is found most helpful by all clubs 
beginning civic work. This was edited 
by Mrs. Imogene B. Oakley." 



SINGLE TAX LEAGUE ENDORSES WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

At the fourth annual convention of the 
Women's National Single Tax League held 
in St. Louis last week, the following reso- 
lutions on woman suffrage and child-labor 
were passed: 

Resolved, That we deplore our present 

industrial condition, with its strikes and 

lockouts and its idleness and privation in 

J the midst of a country of such vast natural 

!" resources for supplying every human 

need. 

And whereas, women and children are 
not only the most numerous but the 
greatestsufferers from industrial troubles, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we call upon the think- 
ing women of our country to study the 
economic causes of industrial depression 
and poverty in the midst of unsurpassed 
industrial progress. 

Resolved, That the Single Tax is the 
simple but far-reaching and only effective 
method of securing a peaceful solution of 
the whole labor question, of which child- 
labor is the most distressing and disgrace- 
ful part. 

And whereas, many industries affecting 
the home, as well as those in which women 
are so largely employed, are now con- 
trolled by corporations created and regu- 
lated by laws, therefore, 

Resolved, That we believe that the time 
has come when women should have « 
voice in the making of laws that so vitally 
concern their welfare. 

The convention was held in Music Hall, 
St. Louis, with representatives of seven 
States present. 



A Civic Federation has been formed in 
Manila. About seventy women, mostly 
Americans, were present at the first meet- 
ing, over which Mrs. Homer Stuntz, wife 
o f t h e Superintendent of Methodist Episco- 
pal Missions, presided. The object is like 
that of similar clubs at home, and the 
American women hope through it to in- 
troduce new ideas, domestic, literary and 
social, with general methods of civic im- 
provement. 

The Primrose League, which will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Disraeli's birth next December, is the 
great political organization of the English 
Conservative women. Its opponent is the 
Women's Liberal League. Women of 
both take part in the work of impending 
elections, write and circulate literature, 
speak upon the platform and make a vig- 
orous house-to house canvass. Educated 
English women take a much more active 
part in politics than the women of this 
country. Women taxpayers vote at all 
except parliamentary elections. 
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HONORING THE OLD SOLDIERS. 

The Woman's Relief Corps ot Boston 
md vicinity are making extensive prepar- 
itionsfor entertaining the National Corps 
which meets there the week of Aug. 15. A 
committee has been appointed to meet in- 
coming trains and to give delegates every 
possible assistance on their arrival. 

Open house will be kept during the 
coming week by the Ladies' Aid Associa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Soldiers' Home, 
at 177 Huntington Avenue. The recep- 
tion committee consists of Mrs. Harriet A. 
Balph, the president of the Association, 
who Tvill haveasassistants Mrs. Elizabeth 
H.Parker, Dorchester; Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Clapp, Boston; Mrs. George T. Perkins, 
Dorchester; Mrs. Charles E. Pierce, Mrs.. 
Austin C. Wellington, Cambridge; Mrs. C. j 
J.McIntyre, Mrs. J. Sewall Reed, Mrs. i 
Augusta A. Wales, Dorchester; Mrs. W. 
L Wright, Mrs. S. E. Richardson, Mrs. 
Jennie A. Barnes, Mrs. H. D. Cutler, Mrs. 
R. J. Huntley, Mrs. J. C. Tibbetts, Mrs. 
James Thompson, Mrs. C. M. Weigel, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Killian, and Mrs. W. W. 
Hayward, of South Framingham. All 
delegates and visiting friends of the Grand 
Army, the W. R. C, and kindred organi- 
zations, will be cordially welcomed at the 
rooms. Mrs. Alice E. Dolbear, of Tufts 
College, has been appointed a committee 
to conduct parties to the Soldiers' Home. 



Owen, advocate of equal justice to women 
in early Indiana legislation. To this is 
attached a booklet entitled, "Robert Dale 
Owen. What He Did for the Women of 
Indiana." 

AUSTRALIA'S BABIES. 

A report lately issued by the govern- 
ment of New South Wales says that in 
that colony, and in Australia at large, 
there has been for the last thirty years a 
decrease in the birthrate. This is attrib- 
uted by Harper's Weekly to the joint ef- 
fect of the Australian labor laws and of 
woman suffrage — "the domination of the 
working man and the voting woman." 

The women of New South Wales ob- 
tained the ballot in 1902, and in Australia 
at large the women voted for the first 
time on Dec. 10, 1903. If a decline in the 
birthrate has been going on there for 
thirty years, it can hardly be due to 
woman suffrage. 

In England, Scotland and Ireland, where 
women vote for all officers except mem- 
bers of Parliament, families are generally 
large. In America, where women do not 
vote, families have grown so small as to 
lead to a widespread discussion on "race 
suicide." In France, where women do 
not vote, the birthrate is lower still. All 
this shows that the size of families is de- 
termined by influences which have little 
to do with the ballot. 

It is almost equally absurd to attribute 
tie decreased birthrate to *'the domina- 
tion of the. working man." -Whatever crit- 
icisms may be justly levelled at working 
men, they generally have larger families 
than the rich. 

Alice Sto:ne Black well. 



CLUB EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 

The club exhibit at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition made by the Indiana State Fed- 
eration is an interesting corner in the 
Educational Building. It consists of a 
series of large cards, showing the progress 
made by the Federation in four years, and 
an outline of the work done by the differ- 
ent organizations. One card contains a 
list of bills introduced into the Legisla- 
ture which were indorsed and supported 
by the Federation. With one exception, 
all'of these bills became laws. They re- 
lated to the creation of a forest reserve, a 
forestry commission, manual training in 
the pnblic schools, the creation of a ju- 
venile court, creating a State library 
board,. providing for public and travelling 
library, etc. Another card announces the 
public enterprise begun by the Federa- 
tion, w hich is to place in the State House 
at Indianapolis a bust of Robert Dale 



A CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 

A household end of the Boston Exposi- 
tion of Merchandise, Manufactures, In- 
dustrial Arts, and Pure Food Products to 
be held at the 3Iechanics' Building, Oct. 
3 to .29, will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Ella L. Breed, and will illustrate home 

I life for men, women and children. A 
unique feature of it will be a Children's 
Department arranged by Mrs. Estelle M. 
H. Merrill, editor of American Mother- 
hood. This magazine covers every inter- 
est of the child from infancy to ado- 
lescence. Never before has there been in 
any commercial fair of this sort a depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to the interests 
of children. This is surprising when one 
considers how many manufacturers and 
dealers are concerned with these alone. 

i The newspapers and magazines are filled 
with children's ads. of baby foods, per- 
fumes, powders, layettes, clothing, hats, 
shoes, cribs, bedding, go-carts, perambu- 
lators, toys, games, books, magazines, 
furniture, and so on indefinitely. 



SALOONS AGAINST WOMAN SUFFAAGE. 

■ Judge Cunningham of Colorado says: 
"Shortly after the woman suffrage ticket 

■ became a law, the Good Government tick- 
et in Colorado City came near being elect- 
ed from top to bottom. The Mayor, a 
pronounced Prohibitionist, was elected, 
and reelected the following spring-, with 
his entire ticket. This gave the enemy 
such a shock that ever afterward they 
omitted all saloon-keepers from their 
tickets. In Colorado City, from 1SS3 to 
1893 inclusive, there were six mayors who 
were saloon-keepers, and but one year 
when a saloon-keeper was not in the 
town council. Since 1894, when women 

j came to their own, not a saloon-keeper 

■ has been elected." Men vote for saloon- 
[ keepers constantly; why should they 

question should women do the same? 
But— because woman stands for decency 
and sobriety — the saloons are against 
her. 

Miss Azoie Peck, who left Boston sev- 
eral weeks ago for Bolivia to climb its 
highest mountain peaks, arrived at La Paz, 
July 30. 

Miss Maey Pbetty, employed in the 
patent office, who holds the world's rec- 
ord for rapid manipulation of a typewriter, 
has eclipsed all previous performances by 
copying 22,000 words in 7 hours. Her 
previous record was 20,500 in "% hours. 

Mes. J. H. Stebbkss, president of the 
Monroe County Political Equality Club, 
has issued an appeal "to the women of 
the school districts of New York State" 
to vote for trustees and tax propositions 
at forthcoming school meetings. 

Lady Duea^d, wife of the English am- 
bassador at Washington, has set her face 
against the rapid social life of many of 
the women of the national capital. Of 
champagne drinking she has a special ab- 
horrence. Lady Durand does not profess 
primness, but she thinks a little more dig- 
nity should be observed in diplomatic 
circles. 



Miss E. S^edakee, of Denver, has 
propagated a new berry which she has 
brought to the attention of the Colorado 
Horticultural Society. It is the result of 
grafting the blackberry and the raspberry. 
The result is a long berry of the thimble 
shape, dark red in color. It is not firm 
enough to pack or keep any time, but the 
flavor is very fine. 

Miss Caboli^e Mintubn Hall, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, has re- 
turned from Paris, where she has been 
studying art, and is now at the home of 
her parents, Plainfield, N. J. She will 
shortly visit her grandmother, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, at the latter's summer resi- 
dence at Newport, and in the fall will 
return to Paris for a year's additional 
study. 
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A CHILDREN'S CAR. 

There is an editorial writer on the New 
York Evening Post of a far-seeing and 
dauntless spirit. A year or so ago he put 
forth the most briefly complete exposition 
of the nature of our present house-service 
difficulties which I have seen, under the 
title of "What Weare Coming To." Now, 
in the issue of Saturday, July 13, he de- 
mands for the" convenience of the travel- 
ling public a children's car. 

As he justly observes, we have eating 
cars, smoking cars, sleeping cars, observa- 
tion cars, and all manner of minor conven- 
ences for adults; but no special provision 
for that part of the travelling public 
which is of such tender years as to need 
different accommodations. The Rev. E. 
E. Hale, in the Utopian attractions of his 
"Sybaris," proposed that transportation 
companies should charge children double 
price, instead of half price — so as to keep 
them at home. 

The Post writer recognizes that a cer- 
tain proportion of our children must — or 
at least do — travel, and proposes to pro- 
vide for them a sort of ambulatory creche, 
with a qualified attendant, where care and 
amusement could be offered to the little 
ones. The parents are free to accompany 
them if they prefer; but by paying a 
slight extra fee they can simply entrust 
them to the superintendent established. 

The important side of this proposition 
is not in its immediate value or likelihood 
of fulfillment, but as another instance of 
our growing recognition of children as a 
class. 

Children need the individual love and 
care of their parents, in addition to all 
proper public love and care from the 
State. The public school is not a substi- 
tute for parental instruction, but an addi- 
tion to it. No just thinker would wish to 
rob a child of the affectionate devotion of 
its mother and father; but many just 
thinkers are coming to recognize the 
child^s need of something more. 

So long as we think no one has any re- 
sponsibility but the parent, so long we 
leave these most valuable members of so- 
ciety to a grade of protection totally in- 
sufficient. The great mass of our popula. 
tion is unable, individually, to give to its 
children the education needed to fit them 
for modern citizenship. We recognize 
this and the State provides the educa- 
tion. From the kindergarten, and even 
the creche in some instances, up through 
every step of schooling to the college 
graduation, the collective parent — i. e., 
the State— to-day provides for its children 
what the parents, separately, could never 
supply. Education is the prime neces- 
sity, the most immediate and easily at- 
tained; but there are others. 

A proper environment is as essential to 
the child's right growth as its schooling. 
The individual parent is unable to pro- 
vide this, and, little by little, the collective 
parent, theState, is beginning to do so. The 
park, the playground, the roof garden of 
the school, certain statutes with regard 
to house-building and sanitation, modifi- 
cation of our penal system, new ways to 
care for orphans and foundlings, and for 
defective children — in these and other 
ways we see the steady gain of the idea 
that we, the people,Jmust care for our 



children over and above the care they get 
from their parents. 

"Me two boys is in the country," says 
my cheery washerwoman, during the last 
"hot week" in New York; "the two little 
ones. The nursery took thim. I don't 
know wherethey are. 'Tis a good thing 
for thim, this hot weather." 

It was a good thing; and she could not 
have compassed it by herself. 

But it is not only the children of the 
poor who need more than their parents 
: give. 

As I ride up the long avenues in the 
best part of New York, I see plenty of 
children playing in the street these hot 
evenings; children dressed daintily and 
fashionably, children whose parents are 
kept in town for part of the summer, yet 
who pay large rents and keep maids and 
nurses. Yet if they have air and exercise 
at all — and children must have them — it 
is only in the street that they can get it. 
The boys play ball and hockey and tip-cat 
and tag; the girls play hop-scotch and 
jump-rope and whatever they can — and 
the street is their playground. 

There are the parks, of course; but all 
homes do not abut on parks — and they, 
too, are provided by the public. 

Now comes a grumbler in the Times, and 
i says parents are to blame for their chil 
dren being run over by trolley cars! Says 
: they should keep them off the street! And 
\ where would the good man suggest that 
the parents keep them? Under the bed? 
A large city has thousands, yes, hundreds 
of thousands of children, and it should 
make safe and advantageous provision for 
these growing citizens. The parents, in- 
dividually, can not. 

Who will pay for it? 

The children, of course. They are the 
next set of citizens, and if we improve 
their value, they will pay for it. — Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman in Woman's Journal. 



THE THREE SISTERS OF DENMARK, 

Mrs. Frederick Tyson, of Maryland, who 
has returned from an extensive tour in 
Europe, is giving talks before women's 
clubs in which she incorporates entertain- 
ing incidents connected with her travels. 
"The Three Sisters of Denmark" is the 
subject of one interesting story which 
Mrs. Tyson tells. "This story,". said she, 
"sounds very much like a fairy tale, but 
it is generally believed. These sisters, 
who are now the Dowager Czarina, the 
Duchess of Cumberland, and the Queen of 
England, were very poor when they were 
young; so poor, in fact, that if they had 
two dresses a year they thought they were 
doing well. But in spite of their poverty, 
their mother was careful that they should 
be educated in all those things befitting a 
lady and a princess to know. And so 
once upon a time, as the fairy stories run, 
the three princesses, whose custom it was 
to take a long walk each day in the brisk, 
invigorating Danish air. took their consti- 
tutional through a woods near their 
home, and just as they entered it they 
came upon a gypsy, who told them their 
fortunes. To the first she said that she 
should one day become a great queen, and 
that her kingdom should be one of the 
largest in the world. This Princess is 
now the Dowager Czarina. A similar 



prophecy was made of the fate of her who 
afterward became Princess of Wales. But 
of the third sister the gypsy said that she, 
too, should become a queen, but a queen 
without a kingdom. She is now the Priu- 
cess of Cumberland, who might have be- 
come a queen had not her husband given 
up all pretensions to the throne of Han- 
over." 

MARY LYON. 

In her lecture given in the Old South 
course for young people, Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, president of the Mount Holyoke 
College, told of the early life and girlhood 
of Mary Lyon, and described the beautiful 
character of the country around Buckland, 
her native town,^ and Ashfield, where she 
attended school. So eager was Miss Lyon 
to gain an education and to fit herself for 
teaching that while she attended Sander- 
son Academy she studied twenty hours a 
day. She did not, however, recommend 

■ to her own pupils this extreme devotion 
to study. It is said of Miss Lyon that she 
mastered the English grammar in four 
days and the Latin grammar in three. Her 
girlhood was much like that of other girls 
of her day, with spinning, weaving, em- 
broidery and household duties to occupy 
her, apart from her studies. She tended 
a garden which grew so well under her 
care that it was said of it '^nothing ever 
died there." She early awakened to the 
great need of education for women, and 
felt the lack of means to this end in the 

1 dearth of educational institutions for 
women alone. 



INVENTIONS BY A WOMAN. 

Miss Ellen E. Winpenny, an indefatiga- 
ble worker, has just secured a patent for 
a sanitary cuspidor. It is of paper, for 
use in hospitals. This article is so inex- 
pensive that it may be destroyed, and re- 
placed by another. Any one in charge of 
patients afflicted with catarrh or any dis- 
ease of the lungs will know how desirable 
this is. It is collapsible, so that a great 
number can be stored in a small space. 
This has already been approved by several 
hospital superintendents of much experi- 
ence, and is thought to be as practical as 
it is ingenious. 

A patent purse, arranged conveniently 
to hold money, cards, a small writing out- 
fit, and spectacles, is another product of 
Miss Winpenny's ingenuity. A kitchen 
table on wheels, with a zinc top, compart- 
ment drawers, etc., especially designed 
for use in cooking, has many advantages 
and is a very desirable convenience to 
kitchen furniture. 

Miss Winpenny, the daughter of a fam- 
ily formerly enjoying wealth and ease, 
has many accomplishments, and does dec- 
prative painting and artistic embroidery 
of much merit; such work, however, is 
not very profitable in these days of many 
competitors. The patents have been more 
lucrative. Mjss Winpenny's latest inven- 
tion is an electric fiat-iron, so constructed 
that it can be heated by electricity con- 
trolled by the hand of the ironer. 

Miss Clara Barton has written a 
book entitled "A Story of the Red Cross." 
It is published by D. Appleton & Co. 
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THAT BERLIN DECLARATION. 



4 'Sothe women in the conference at Ber- 
lin have issued a declaration of independ- 
ence," said an elderly clubwoman to her 
daughter. "Just read me that part of it, 
my dear, and skip all the rest. I know 
the speeches by heart. Well, not that ex- 
actly, but it's like after-dinner talk. 
Everybody knows pretty much what will 
be said, and almost exactly how they'll 
say it; but, of course, everybody listens 
politely, as if she had never heard any- 
thing like it before. In any conference 
the two things that count are the move- 
ment that the meeting stands for and the 
manner of the speakers. If I had been 
asyoungand strongas you are, I wouldn't 
have gone to the — what's the name of it? 
—International Council of Women? I 
should have been bored to death! And 
yet I'm profoundly glad that it took place, 
and thankful for the many women who 
are serious minded enough to be bored in 
a great cause. If I had plenty of money 
I would rather give a fortune to any cause 
than go and attend meetings and listen to 
arguments on points that I've decided 
long ago for myself. But if everybody 
was like that, causes wouldn't progress. 

"What! you thought I didn't approve 
of councils and congresses of women? I 
don't know how you got that idea, un- 
less it is because I am not much of a club- 
woman. It's true that I look on those 
enthusiastic mortals who can belong to 
four or five clubs and as many societies, 
take office in several of them, and attend 
a dozen meetings a week, with a sort of 
amazed awe — a kind of mixture of rever- 
ence and contempt, if you know what I 
mean by that. And it isn't because of the 
undoubted fact that I'm growing old; I 
should be worse if I were young, and had 
a score of personal interests on hand. I 
suspect that in that case I should get out 
of the procession altogether, and let the 
world progress without me. But I should 
be wrong, my child, wrong; for I should 
fail to understand the broad significance 
of the whole thing. 

'■You know, we folk who are bitten by 
the gadfly of humor are rarely the ones 
who move the world. It's the people who , 
take their causes seriously, who eventake 
themselves a little too seriously, that 
make the real reformers. It's well we're 
not all alike. When the president of a 
club stands up, so grave and graceful 
(with just a touch of consciousness of her 
new platform hat to give her personal 
ease), and says all the pretty things about 
club life that we've all heard before, and 
introduces the speaker of the day, whose 



understood. Every little club in every 
little obscure village means more than the 
afternoon's amusement or boredom, as 
the case may be, for the individual mem- 
ber. You have to take a world-wide view 
of the matter to see how it's all tending. 
"You've often heard me say that the 
women are running the club business into 
the ground. Of course they are. A '"* 
number of them are actually spoiling their 
lives by it. But you have to run your 
stakes pretty deep into the ground if 
you're going to build anything that will 
stand. Every movement has to go too 
far if it is to get there in the end, for we 
have to allow for counteracting tenden- 
cies. 

"Just think of that council at Berlin! 
No matter what they said nor what they 
didn't do, it's the thing itself that is the 
wonder. Seven nations represented, and 
among them some of those that seem to 
be most unprogressive. And just study 
that declaration that they've drawn up! 
No, I'm not going to pull it to pieces and 
point out the various planks in their plat- 
a form. I take it as a whole, and say it's 
mighty significant document, let me tell 
you! I seem to have heard of some men 
who drew up a Declaration in 1776. May- 
be it seemed all talk at the time. 

"Anyhow, the women are setting about 
their reform work in the right way — not 
pulling down the existing order, but qui- 
etly building up the new order. We'll 
see what it all comes to, Meanwhile, for 
heaven's sake, child, don't try to belong 
to more than two clubs at once! And 
read that declaration for yourself." — 
N. Y. Tribune. 



to be among the farm's annual visitors for 
a few years. 

"Happily the farm is in a sort of bird 
land, and though many of the children 
never saw such birds before, they are a 
never-ending source of delight. On the 
walls of the rooms in the house hang 
large colored illustrations of our best 
one out of doors and rush in to 'identify' 
known birds, and when the children see 
him they are pleased beyond measure 
with 'their discovery. 

"Just as quietly and unobtrusively as 
the ladies at the farm instruct the chil- 
dren in table manners do they through 
their readings and talks impart deep 
moral lessons that must in many instances 
fall on good ground. And if a child comes 
to the farm possessed of religious prefer- 
ences they are always carefully respected. 
He goes to the church of his choice ac- 
companied by one of the ladies, and if the 
matter of his diet is regulated by the 
creed of his church then the food offered 
him is always prepared to conform to 
these regulations. To know that such 
consideration is snown the children is to 
get a key to the whole broad, deep prin- 
ciple on which the farm is conducted." 



MOTHERING. 

One of the dearest hopes of the Moth- 
ers' and Fathers' Club of Boston since its 
organization has been to have a farm to 
which children might be sent every sum- 
mer, there to learn things which could 
never come to them in their natural en- 
vironment. This summer the club has 
realized its hojie to the extent of renting 
a farm near Reading. Here, in addition 
to supplying the material comforts of a 
regulation country week, the children are 
brought under the gentle, helpful influ- 
ences of a refined home. The club presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rice, lives at the farm all the 
time; and members of the club stay there 
for a week or two weeks, so that the chil- 
dren are truly mothered. 

c, On the farm the children work, pull- 
ing weeds, caring for the vegetable gar- 
den, picking berries for a few hours each 



voice doesn't carry, perhaps, and who j day so that they may have a little of the 



makes us yawn behind our fans; or when 
she manages a business meeting, and 
wields her little parliamentary whiplash 
of red tape in such a solemn way, as if she 
were graciously taking the universe in 
hand— do you think it's all play, after ail? 
No, it's a part of the great world tide, and 
means as much as when the little pebble 
is washed higher up on the beach with 
every wave. Look at those great federa- 
tions, brought together now all over the 
world, here and there! Electric stations, 
where the currents of woman's awaken- 
ing thought are meeting, and conveying 
new and startling messages, yet barely 



comfortable feeling that ensues after one 
has been useful," says the Boston Tran- 
script. "And indoors they assist in the 
housework; putting touches here and 
there as they are shown; learning, all the 
while they think they are just having fun, 
how to do things that will be of service to 
them always. Many of them have never 
known of a family table, have never heard 
of a napkin, and can't see what forks 
were ever invented for when a knife 
serves so many purposes. But, all as a 
part of their 'outing,' not as a bit of train- 
ing, they acquire habits and manners that 
will stay by them forever if they continue 



SOUTHERN WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The Kennedy Library Association of 
Spartanburg is the oldest woman's club 
in South Carolina. It was organized in 
1884 for the purpose of starting a free 
library, and the success and growth of the 
Kennedy Library are largely due to the 
womenof this club, who have put into the 
work heart and brain. The association 
has fortnightly literary meetings and 
there has been a sincere effort from year 
to year to raise the standard of literary 
work. The club is now studying Shake- 
i speare, and the deep interest and close 
• study the members are giving to the pro- 
gram mark a year of real success. The 
membership is not limited. Any woman 
in the town or county who wishes to take 
advantage of the course of study and lec- 
tures, and who feels in her heart a love for 
the work of fostering the Kennedy Library, 
is welcomed into the club. 

The oldest woman's club in Missouri is 
the Ladies' Saturday Club of Spriugfield. 
One of its members writes in the August 
Club Woman: "Thoughdistinctly a liter- 
ary club, it has been deeply interested in 
its environment. From a study of classic 
thought and endeavor, it has turned to its 
own fireside there to put £to use every 
gleaned treasure. City cleanliness, sani- 
tary and educational conditions of city 
schools; regulation of^same by urging the 
appointment of an intelligent woman on 
local Boards of Education; encouragement 
and money given to other organizations; 
independent libraries donated for the use 
of less fortunately situated clubs; library 
connection with Drury^College for mutual 
benefit, lectures, musicales and entertain- 
ments — all these interests have absorbed 
much thought and energy. We have 
found to our regret that a remnant of the 
feudal laws still|obtains ;in the Missouri 
statutes, as shownjin the dower provision 
for its women. We have given voice and 
strength to.a plea for the adoption of a 
State Compulsory Education Bill. 
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UNDER THE BRIDGE. 

Miss Emily Hamilton Welch chose for 
her graduating theme at the Vassar Col- 
lege commencement an account of the 
children's playground under the four 
arches of Brooklyn bridge. She had spent 
a vacation in it. The playground was ef- 
fectually shielded from the sun, it was 
cool and reached by all the airs that blew ! 
up the river; it was out of the way of 
traffic, and ample provision had been 
made for the pleasure of the children. 
Under one arch were long tables for 
games, basket-making, and sewing; here 
were swings. Under another arch were 
smaller swings for little children, ham- 
mocks adapted to their wants, and sand 
piles. Under the third was the basket- 
ball field, where both girls and boys 
played, and in the next space the baseball 
matches were a continual pleasure to the 
boys. Miss Welch said: "There was but 
one rule on the ground, 'What is fair for 
one is fair for all,' but that was insisted 
on with good effect, the children being 
effectually taught that every child had the 
same right as its neighbor. This was 
proved by the fact that at one time, when 
games had been disappearing, one at a 
time, for a week, the children were called 
together, and it was explained to them 
that it was not fair that one child should 
take a game home to play with it alone; 
the games were for all the children, and 
as the only place where all could use them 
was the playground, it was only right 
they should be left there." This had an 
immediate effect; the games began to re- 
turn in mysterious fashion, and at the end 
of summer all were there. 



INDIAN WOMEN. 

The recent decision of a New York judge 
that the money value of a woman's life is 
less than that of a man, is strikingly re- 
buked by the custom of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. One would suppose that 
hunters and warriors would have sided 
with the New York judge. But Parkman 
tells us that "among the Hurons thirty 
presents of very considerable value were 
the price of a man's life, while that of a 
woman's was fixed at forty, "because on 
her depended the continuance and in- 
crease of the population." 

This seems to verify the statement of 
Alice Fletcher, who has lived with the 
Indians and has become familiar with 
their usages. Miss Fletcher affirms that 
while in some respects the condition of 
the Indian women was one of inferiority, 
yet that in others they had privileges and 
immunities superior to those which civil- 
ized women enjoy. They were governed 
by chiefs whose office was in all cases 
hereditary through the female. All the 
Iroquois tribes, irrespective of nationali- 
ity, were divided into eight families, each 
tracing its descent from a common mother, 
and each designated by its distinctive 
emblem or totem. A chief was invariably 
succeeded by a near relative always 
through the female, as a brother by the 
same mother, or a nephew by the sister's 
side. In these cases the successor was 
said to have been "nominated by 'the 
matrons' of the late chief's household:" 

Among the Hurons and other tribes 



marriage existed and polygamy was ex- 
ceptional. Divorce took place at the will 
or caprice of either party. In such cases 
the child was considered to belong to the 
clan of the mother, not to that of the 
father. In short, descent not of the totem 
alone, but of all ranks, titles and posses- 
sions, was through the mother. The son 
of a chief could never become a chief by 
hereditary title from his father, though 
he might become such by force of personal 
influence or achievement, Female chas- 
tity by many tribes was recognized as a 
virtue, and its absence as a disgrace. The 
matrons, we are told, often had a consid- 
erable influence on the decisions of the 
councils. 

The Indian women were superior in 
strength and vigor to civilized women 
who are often reduced by indoor life and 
lack of muscular development to a condi- 
tion of semi-invalidism. Parkman tells 
us of an Algonquin woman, taken captive 
by the Iroquois, who had been bound by 
her wrists and ankles to four stakes firm- 
ly driven into the earth. "By long and 
painful efforts she freed* one hand and 
then released herself. ' She cautiously 
arose. Around her in deep sleep lay 
stretched the dark forms of the uncon- 
scious warriors, scarcely visible in the 
gloom." She stepped over them to the en- 
trance of the hut. As she was passing 
out she descried a hatchet on the ground. 
She seized it, and struck agaiu and agaiu 
on the skull of the Iroquois who lay at 
the entrance. The sound of the blows 
and the convulsive struggles of the victim 
roused the sleepers. They sprang up, 
groping in the dark, demanding of each 
other what was the matter. At length 
they lighted a roll of birch bark, found 
their prisoner gone and their comrade 
dead, and rushed out in pursuit. She, 
meanwhile, instead of running away, had 
hid herself in a hollow tree. Her pursu- 
ers ran through the dark woods shouting 
and whooping to each other. When all 
had passed, she crept from her hiding- 
place and fled in an opposite direction. In 
the morning they found her tracks and 
followed her. On the second day they 
had overtaken and surrounded her, when, 
hearing their cries on all sides, she .gave 
up all hope. But near at hand, in the 
thickest depths of the forest, the beavers 
had dammed a brook and formed a pond, 
full of gnawed stumps, dead fallen trees, 
rank weeds, and tangled bushes. She 
plunged in, and swimming and wading, 
found a hiding-place, where her body was 
concealed by the water and her head by 
the masses of dead and living vegetation. 
Her pursuers were at fault, and, after a 
long search, gave up the chase in despair. 
Shivering, naked, and starved, she crawled 
out from her wild asylum and resumed 
her flight. By day the briars and bushes 
tore her unprotected limbs; by night she 
shivered with cold, and the mosquitoes 
and black gnats of the forest persecuted 
her with torments that the modern sports- 
man will appreciate. She subsisted on 
such rOots, barks, reptiles, or other small 
■ animals as her Indian habits enabled her 
| to gather on her way. She crossed streams 
by swimming or on rafts of driftwood, 
lashed together with strips of linden bark, 
and at length reached the St. Lawrence, 
where, with the aid of her hatchet; she 



made a canoe. Her house was on the Ot- 
tawa, and she was ignorant of the great 
river, or at least of this part of it. She 
had scarcely ever seen a Frenchman, but 
had heard of the French as friends, and 
knew that their dwellings were on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. This was her 
only guide; and she drifted on her way, 
doubtful whether the vast current would 
bear her to the abodes, of the living or to 
the land of souls. She passed the watery 
wilderness of the Lake of St. Peter, and 
presently descried a Huron canoe. Fear- 
ing that it was an enemy, she hid herself, 
and resumed her voyage in the evening, 
when she soon came in sight of the wood- 
en buildings and palisades of Three Riv- 
ers. Several Hurons saw her at the same 
moment, and made towards her; on which 
she leaped ashore and hid in the bushes, 
whence, being entirely without clothing, 
she would not come out till one of them 
threw her his coat. Having wrapped her- 
self in it, she went with them to the fort 
and the house of .the Jesuits in a wretched 
state of emaciation, but in high spirits at 
the happy success of her voyage." 

In view of such courage and endurance 
as were shown by this woman, it is evi- 
dent that the physical debility of many 
civilized women is the result of unhealthy 
conditions and sedentary employments.. 
It should be a part of the mission of suf- 
fragists to urge women, to develop their 
muscles by labor and to strengthen their 
bodies by open air exercise. 

Hexbt B. Blaokwell. 
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THE WOMAN'S SHARE. 

It was the day of the great parade 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The big and jovial Massachusetts mem- 
ber, "waiting for his Post to come 
along," who for an hour had been cor- 
dially greeting the marching comrades 
and lifting his hat as the flag passed by, 
stepped up to the long-suffering police- 
man in charge of that section of the 
crowd, and said with an indescribable 
drawl, "Say, you don't want to be fussy 
to-day — toe own the town." 

All the week they have owned the town 
— the veterans, who with wives and sis- 
ters, daughters and sons, have rallied 
from nearly every State and Territory, 
and, as the Column goes to press, they 
are still in possession. 

It is estimated that there were 25,634 
veterans in line and half a million people 
on the streets on the day of the parade. 
It took five hours for the line to pass a 
given point and from 8 A. M. until 5 P. 
M. there were drums beating and groups 
of veterans moving. 

Meetings of the various organizations 
comprising the Civil War contingent, re- 
unions, camp-fires, receptions, entertain- 
ments and excursions have filled the 
week brimming over. 

Boston has resolved itself into a royal 
welcome. It has blossomed out in red, 
white, and blue. It has transformed at 
night the historic Common and Public 
Garden into a magic realm of changing 
light. It has unlocked its old cemeteries 
and opened the doors to its art and other 
treasures. It has been lavish of hospi- 
tality, of entertainment and, best of all, 
of personal service. 

In all the gathering and greeting the 
women have borne a share. A more strik- 
ing object lesson regarding the relation of 
the distinctively feminine to the distinct- 
ively masculine could not be devised than 
has been afforded here this week. In one 
place were gathered the soldiers who 
marched and fought. In another the 
women nurses who followed them to field 
and hospital to succor and to save. On 
one afternoon, to be long remembered as 
historic, these aged women were gathered 
under the dome of the State's beautiful 
memorial hall, and given their meed of 
honor. Other dauntless girls of '61, 
banded together under various names as 
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"auxiliaries," met, and planned to aid the 
veterans and to perpetuate the principles 
for which they served and suffered. The 
Daughters as well as the Sons had their 
meetings. 

The woman's clubhouse was freely 
opened as a haven of rest. The various 
patriotic organizations of women kept 
open house. The Woman's Relief Corps 
of Boston and vicinity served thousands 
of free luncheons to the women delegates 
and veterans. The Boston Floral Emblem 
Society turned the Girls' Latin School 
building into a place of welcome, and 
served light refreshment. Every forenoon 
buttonhole bouquets were here distributed 
to the veterans. Marching men broke 
ranks the day of the parade to secure them, 
and stepped more proudly because of the 
flowers they wore. Here and there, as 
one fell by the way exhausted, he was 
borne by sturdy young men of the Red 
Cross to the rear, where the women 
nurses of the Spanish war, under Dr. 
Laura A. C. Hughes, ministered to his 
needs. 

As the column marched on and on, 
with flags flying, drums beating, and 
bands playing — all the insignia of war — it 
came to the white stands built here and 
there in front of the solid wall of specta- 
tors, where ^*old lemonade was offered 
free. Here all day long devoted women 
proved their title clear to the name they 
bear. For who but temperance women, 
Christian women could serve and smile — 
real smiles from the heart — while their 
laundered white dresses grew bedraggled 
half way to the waist. When the column 
moved slowly, the hot, thirsty men could 
j easily secure the coveted cooling drink, 
but when it was hurried on there was not 
time. Then it was I saw a radiant-faced 
woman take a dipper of lemonade in 
one hand and a small tin cup in the 
•ther, go out beside the men and serve 
them one after another, stepping back- 
ward herself as they marched until 
her dipper was empty. 

Despite the prophecies of alarmists and 
the theories of faddists, men will be men 
and women will be women to the end of 

time. 

"Seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself." 

It is because they are unlike, because 
of the differentiation of service to the 
State, that they should have equal oppor- 
tunity, equal rights, and equal protection 
under the flag. Florence M. Adkinson. 
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We note this from the Augusta Chron- 
icle of Aug. 7: 

"Barnwell, S. C, Aug. 5, (Special). 
Greatest gathering to listen to campaign 
eloquence thus far in the canvass; Con- 
gressional aspirants in spirited debate; 
candidates for Railroad Commissioner in 
lively tilt; Mrs. Young's great speech in 
favor of woman suffrage. 



Mrs. Charles Netcher. widow of the 
late proprietor of the Boston Store, in 
Chicago, 111., has been elected president 
and treasurer of the corporation, and will 
manage the great business. 

Miss Lee Kue, the Chinese woman who 
has become a cattle queen in Arizona, ar- 
rived in San Francisco the other day en 
route for China, whither she is escorting 
the ashes of her father, who died some 
time ago, leaving her heir to extensive 
ranches in the Southwest. 

Miss Millicent L. Sears, at the Me- 
chanics' Fair next October, will explain 
to her audiences a new housekeeping 
plan, being a unique solution of the Do- 
mestic Question, viz., "Order meals by 
telephone," with an explanation of the 
working of the Heat Retainer, by which 
the Woman's Educational acd Industrial 
Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, is 
enabled to supply ready-cooked hot meals 
at an hour's notice. 

Mrs. Mary Austin, of Independence 
Cal., has just finished a romance of South- 
ern California and Mexico which is to ap- 
pear serially in the Atlantic Monthly, begin- 
ning with September, uuder the title of 
"Isidro." Mrs. Austin is also to publish, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., tales of 
the California desert, collected under the 
title of "The Basket Woman." Mary 
Austin is well known as the author of 
"The Land of Little Rain." She was 
once a teacher in the Los Angeles Normal 
School. 

Mrs. Geneva Stratton-Porter, of 
Geneva, Ind., has written a novel entitled 
"Freckles," which will be issued simul- 
taneously in New York and London, by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. She is an Indi- 
ana woman and her new book is a story 
of Indiana life. It is to be profusely 
illustrated. by E. Stetson Crawford, who 
was a favorite pupil of Whistler, and who 
is now spending some time in Indiana 
taking sketches from life for the book. 
Mrs. Porter is the author of a nature 
study, "The Song of the Cardinal," which 
is one of the successful books of the year. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes from Man- 
chester, ^Eng. She, Susan B. Antho- 
j ny, and Miss Lucy Anthony were the 
guests of Mrs. Nuthall, who has a very 
large place outside the city. "I cannot 
write you," Miss Shaw says, "of the 
loveliness of the place nor the magnifi- 
cence of the house. To-morrow there are 
to be a luncheon and a garden party. 
From our windows we can see for miles 
over the country, or from another side 
see the woods and beautifully laid -out 
gardens." After leaving Manchester, Miss 
Shaw and Miss Anthony were to spend 
two days with the Bright family, and then 
go to Edinburgh. Great attentions were 
showered upon them while in London and 
England. Miss Shaw sailed for home on 
Aug. 13. 
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THE CZAR'S HEIR. 

There is food for reflection in the exag- 
gerated rejoicing over the birth of a son 
to the Czar of Russia, and the compara- 
tive contempt that has all along been felt 
for the Czar's little girls. We shrug our 
shoulders, and say that this is Russia, and 
Russia is not more than half civilized. 
But it is only a few months since an 
American judge, in awarding damages to 
the parents of children killed in a railroad 
accident, held lhat a boy was worth twice 
as much as a girl. This subtle deconsid- 
eration of women runs all through society, 
not in semi-barbarous nations only, but in 
those that regard themselves as the most 
civilized. It should be an object lesson 
to those women who deride the doctrine 
of equal rights, and claim that they are 
already more than on an equality with 
their brothers — actually "on a pedestal." 

Some of the most intelligent and cap- 
able rulers of Russia in the past have been 
women. In England, the queens have 
averaged so much better than the kings 
that I once heard a Briton say, it was a 
pity that the crown had not been entailed 
in the female line instead of in the male. 

In the present case, however, the un- 
just discrimination against women works 
to the advantage of the girls. Of all the 
Czar's children, the most to be pitied is 
the poor little heir to the throne. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Lucy Stone's birthday was remembered 
by the Woman Suffrage Club of San Fran- 
cisco. Letters were invited from her hus- 
band and daughter. That of Mr. Black- 
well was as follows: 

Boston, Aug. 5, 1904. 
Dear Mrs. Baldwin : 

When Lucy Stone, in 1847, on her re- 
turn from a four years' college course at 
Oberlin, O., began to lecture in the coun- 
try towns of Massachusetts on "The Disa- 
bilities of Women," she found it hard to 
gather an audience. She was poor, and 
she carried with her little handbills, 
which she posted herself, with a paper of 
tacks and a stone picked up at the road- 
side. She charged no admission fee, 
thinking that the gospel of woman's 
emancipation should be preached without 
money and without price. Usually she 
spoke in some church vestry, or wherever 
a room could be had without cost. Her 
subject was novel, and her small audiences 
attended mostly from curiosity. 

What a change from that day to this! 
Only 57 years have elapsed since then, 
and I am writing to you in far-off San 
Francisco, in response to your kind invi- 
tation to assist in the celebration of her 
birthday by a woman suffrage club on the 
Pacific coast. Surely no great reform 
ever before made such rapid advances! 
In 1S47 women had never voted anywhere 
since the foundation of the world, except 
on a property qualification in early New 
Jersey. Even in so-called free America 
the old English Common Law held every 
married woman in absolute subjection to 
her husband. He was literally her "lord 
and master," legal owner of her person, 
property, earnings, and children. In 
church and in State, in industry and in 
education, the woman was a cipher. 

To-day women have secured free speech, 



coeducation, admission to trades and pro- 
fessions; in most States they have legal 
control of "their earnings for work done 
outside of their homes, and independent 
personal and property rights. In twelve 
States married mothers have recently se- 
cured a legal right to the custody and 
control of their minor children. Suffrage 
is conceded to them on school questions 
in twenty States, and in four States suf- 
frage is forever guaranteed to them by 
constitution and law. More than a mil- 
i lion of our people are living under full 
\ woman suffrage, with eight U. S. Sena- 
tors and nine representatives in Congress, 
who represent women as well as men. 
More than 300,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, an area forty-two times that of Mas- 
sachusetts, is already consecrated to 
woman's political equality. 

Much remains to be done. Forty-six 
States and four Territories still keep their 
womeu in political bondage. But the 
standard raised by Lucy Stone in 1847 will 
never be lowered, and the march of free- 
dom will eventually encircle the world. 

Not the least of Lucy Stone's claim to 
regard was her beautiful life as wife and 
: mother. In our marriage contract, hus- 
band and wife pledged themselves to ab- 
solute equality. In our subsequent rela- 
tion of nearly forty years, I do not recall 
a word or an act that could be amended. 
To her daughter and her husband her 
memory is a delight and an inspiration. 
She was the most affectionate of wives, 
the most motherly of mothers, the most 
faithful of friends, the gentlest and most 
heroic of women. 

With hearty congratulations and hope 
that the Pacific Slope will soon join the 
Rocky Mountain States in the establish- 
ment of liberty and justice, I bid you 
Godspeed! 

Yours for Impartial Suffrage, irrespect- 
ive of sex. Henry B. Blackwell. 



THE WOMEN WON AT SACRAMENTO. 



The Sacramento Bee says: 

"By over 200 more than the two-thirds 
necessary, the proposition to bond the 
city for $200,000 for a new high school 
carried at the polls. The vote was the 
largest ever polled at a special election in 
Sacramento, and gave proof of the thor- 
oughness with which the campaign had 
been waged. 

"Everywhere throughout the city, ex- 
pressions are heard warmly praising the 
Women's Council for the splendid work 
; it had done in promoting the campaign 
for the bonds to success. It is well re- 
membered that the same proposition was 
placed before the people during the Clark 
administration,- and that it was ignomini- 
ously snowed under at the polls. When 
it was first proposed to submit the propo- 
sition this year, even the wisest politicians 
were in doubt as to the advisability of 
urging the improvement at this time. 

"It was then that the Women's Council 
stepped in. Friends of the members ad- 
vised them it would be useless to make 
what would surely be a losing fight. But 
the women werebrave at heart, and would 
not be dissuaded. 

"Nothing was left undone that would 
in any way advance the cause. The fra- 
ternities were grappled with at the outset. 
A committee of the women waited on the 



Board of Education in executive session, 
and told it that the fraternities must be 
dealt with decisively, or the people would 
not vote for the bonds. The result of 
that conference was a resolution declaring 
that the fraternities would nave to go out 
of existence after a certain date. 

"The aid of every fraternal organization 
in the city was enlisted. Every clergy- 
man of every creed was called upon to 
ask his congregation to vote for the 
bonds. 

"Rival factions of all political parties 
were brought together at a meeting called 
by the women, and their support secured. 
One after the other the women learned 
the names of the opponents to the pro- 
ject, and visited them to argue with them. 
"The managers of the street-car company 
were called upon, and granted the women 
the privilege to placard the cars at both 
ends with signs calling attention to the 
high school bond election. 

"The managers of the theatres were 
visited, and gave the women permission 
to flash on the screen each night before 
big audiences a picture of the proposed 
new high school, and an appeal for the 
people to vote for it. 

"Every shade tree, every electric light 
mast in the city was emblazoned with 
high school posters. 

"Labor bodies were visited, and their 
support obtained. 

"The literary end was not overlooked, 
and the Women's Council kept the news- 
papers supplied with strong arguments 
why the bonds should win. 

"Day after day, night after night, tbe 
women visited families in different parts 
of the city, and got the men thereof to 
pledge themselves to boom the election. 

"In ward after ward, the Women's 
Council arranged meetings of women out- 
side the organization, and secured their 
aid. 

"Postal cards were mailed to the voters 
of the city, asking them to vote for the 
bonds, and instructing them how to vote. 
"The officials of the Southern Pacific 
were visited, and permission was secured 
from them for the men employed in the 
railroad to have time to cast their votes 
at the polls. 

"Such zeal was enough to bring the 
half hearted and the doubting into line. 
It pervaded every department of the city 
government. It acted like allopathic 
doses of ginger in the case of certain 
city officials, who either were antagonistic 
to the project or lagging in their support. 
Right up to the day of the election the 
fight was waged. Private equipages were 
secured, and their fair owners drove vot- 
ers to the polls, and had them swell the 
majority for the bonds. 

"Even the inmates of the County Hos- 
pital, who still were registered from city 
wards, were not overlooked. They rode 
in carriages driven by members of the 
Women's Council, and deposited their 
votes for the bonds. If it had ever been 
the intention of the opponents of the pro- 
ject to organize and put up a fight to de- 
feat the bond issue, they lost courage in 
I| the presence of those earnest women. 
"The opposition which was manifest 
yesterday at the polls was scattered and 
ineffectual. 

tl The Women's Council had taken up a 
losing fight, and had won it." 
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THE LAND OF "PRETTY SOON." 

I know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve; 

It i8 walled with the money we meant to 
have saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 

The kind word unspoken, the promises 
broken, 
And many a coveted boon 
Are btowed away there in that land some- 
where — 
The land of "Pretty Soon." 

There are uncut jewels, of possible fame, 

Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 

Covered with mould and rust. 

And, oh, this place, while it seems so near, 

Is farther away than the moon! 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get 
there— 

The land of "Pretty Soon." 

It is farther at noon than it is at dawn, 

Farther at night than at noon ; 
Oh, let us beware of that land down there — 

The land of "Pretty Soon I" 

—From the King's Own. 



them the joy of their faithful service, of 
the sufferings mitigated by their ministra- 
tions, the fainting spirits revived and 
cheered by their tender sympathy. All 
honor, say I, to these women who stood 
by their country in her sorest need, en- 
during much fatigue and privation in 
their own persons, but counting these as 
nothing in comparison with the reward 
of being accounted "good and faithful 
servants," worthy of the great trust com- 
mitted to them. Saluting you and all of 
them with affection, I remain, 

Yours, unwillingly absent, 
Julia Ward Howe. 



One of the most, striking and impressive 
features of the memorable Grand Army 
week in Boston, devoted to the stirring 
memories of the war for the Union, was 
the Army Nurses' Reception, in the splen- 
did Memorial Hall of the Massachusetts 
State House. Here, surrounded by the 
tattered regimental flags that adorned the 
walls, were gathered women who, more 
than forty years ago, in camp and hos- 
pital, had cheered aud cared for the 
wounded, sick and dying soldiers on the 
battlefields of the Republic. 



Clara Barton, the founder and presiding 
genius of the Red Cross, welcomed every 
guest with her accustomed grace and 
suavity. Mrs. Fanny T. Hazen, of Cam- 
bridge, the newly-elected president of the 
National Army Nurses' Association, Mrs. 
Addie L. Ballou, its retiring president, Dr. 
Laura A. C. Hughes, president of the Span- 
ish WarNurses' Association and the officers 
of the Women's Relief Corps were there. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the organizer of 
tbe Western Women's Sanitgry Commis- 
sion, was unavoidably absent. But that 
day she had. received the greetings of 
more than a hundred veterans of the U. 
S. Grant Post of Chicago, at her home in 
Melrose. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, author 
of The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
also unable to be present, sent from her 
summer home in Rhode Island the follow- 
ing touching letter: 

Oak Glen, Melville Station, \ 
Newport, R. I., Atjg. 15, 1904. J 
My Bear Mrs. Dyer: 

I wish sincerely that I could respond in 
person to the invitation of the Old Army 
Nurses for Aug. 17. This letter is intend- 
ed to convey to them, through your kind 
introduction, a message of loving greet- 
ing from one who envied their service in 
theiield, and who greatly honors their ] 
record on the page of our country's his- 
tory. The functions of the present week 
will recall to them many painful pictures 
of the distant past, the terrible battlefield, 
the grim sights and sounds of the field 
hOBpital. But it should also recall to 



Mrs. Micah Dyer and Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride were warmly congratulated. 
Governor and Mrs Bates, Lieutenant- 
Governor Guild, Mrs. John C. Black, Mr. 
J. B. Hubbell, long associated with Miss 
Barton in her work, and Henry B. Black- 
well, were among those present. The 
ushers, members of the Sons of Veterans 
and the Daughters of Veterans, had great 
difficulty in keeping the line moving. 
Sergeant-at-Arms David T. Remington 
having argued with the nurses for shak- ' 
ing hands too freely, became almost 
speechless when he beheld several of 
them not only shaking hands, but kissing 
the old veterans, who reciprocated with 
both lips and arms as far as the limited 
space would permit. Mrs. Margaret Ham- 
ilton, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Army Nurses, was especially warmly 
greeted by those who had been recipients 
of her benison in the old days. When 
reprimanded by the sergeant-at-arms, 
Mrs. Hamilton said that kissing had not 
been tabooed in the general orders against 
hand-shaking, and that she, for one, in- 
tended to kiss all her boys, guard-house 
or not. 

"If I could be young once more, I would 
be glad to do the work again," said one. 
"I am glad to shake hands, for it may be 
for the last time," said another. 



IOWA. 

Des Moines, Aug. 5, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality Club of Des 
Moines, la., observed the anniversary of 
Lucy Stone on Aug. 4, at the home of 
Mrs. Willis Brown. The meeting was 
presided over by the vice-president, Mrs. 
Andrew H. Weber. 

A eulogy of Lucy Stone was given by 
Mary Ankeny Hunter, of Ankeny, la., 
who said Lucy Stone's life was one long, 
continuous struggle for humanity. Her 
public life was closely identified with the 
interests of securing equal rights for ne- 
groes and women. The essential woman- 
liness of her nature never became in the 
least impaired or obscured by being con- 
stantly before the world as the champion 
of these two causes. Mrs. Brown also 
spoke of her attractive face, her sweet, 
sympathetic voice and the great revolu- 
tion she accomplished. Mrs. Addie 
Mitchell said that Lucy Stone's life would 
always be an inspiration to every man or 
woman who is struggling for a principle, 
to every boy or girl who learns through 
her history the secret of that persistent, 
cheerful, indomitable courage and energy 
which bring success. Mrs. Clara Ritchey 
told what she stood for. Mrs. L. S. 
Browne told of her wide field of la- 
bor and said her life was full of earnest- 
ness, goodness and blessedness, and the 
world was better that she lived. Mrs. 
Ladd gave a very interesting talk concern- 
ing our present and future work in Iowa. 
At the conclusion of the program light 
refreshments were served. The next 
meeting will be held at the Kirkwood 
parlors, on Thursday, Sept. 1. 



Shortly before the reception the nurses 
had their pictures taken on the Bowdoin 
Street side of the State House. Miss 
Clara Barton and Mrs. John C. Black 
were in the group. 

A pleasing feature Vas the recital of an 
original poem, by Miss Frances Bartlett of 
I Boston, concerning the battlefields of the 
United States. Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson 
sent one hundred bouquets to the nurses, 
which were distributed by Mrs. Jennie G. 
Moseley and Mrs. Lillian T. Nutting. 
The Spanish war nurses carried their Red 
Cross flag. A delegation from the Nurses' 
Training School of the Charlestown Even- 
ing High School were also present, as 
well as nurses from the City and Massa- 
chusetts General Hospitals. 
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For hours a double column of visitors 
passed steadily into the inner hall, around 
which in a circle sat eighty aged women, 
who smiled in cheery response to the greet- 
ngs of a younger generation. It was a 
most thrilling and inspiring occasion. 
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MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its mid-summer meeting at Ocean 
Park, Old Orchard, Maine, Thursday, Aug- 
ust 25. 

The morningsession will open at 10 o'clock, 
and the program will be filled by Mrs. Fan- 
nie J. Fernald of Old Orchard, Dr. Ella M. S. 
Tandberg of Gardiner, Miss Margaret Koch 
of Portland, and others. Basket lunch will 
be served in Porter Memorial Hall at noon. 

The afternoon session will be open at two 
o'clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin of Massachusetts. Sab ject of address, 
41 Woman as a Factor in Evolution." 

We take this opportunity to extend a most 
cordial invitation to any visitors in the State 
to attend this meeting, and can assure them 
that they will not only enjoy a delightful 
day, but by their presence will greatly add 
to the interest of the meeting. 

Lucy Hobart Day. 

Pres. Maine W. S. A. 

CHICAGO'S "CLEANER" CLUB. 

An efficient factor in the "help keep the 
city clean" movement, which is prevalent 
throughout the city, is an organization of 
women and childreu which makes weekly 
tours of a district on the Southwest Side, 
says the Chicago Post It is known as 
the Street Cleaners' Club, and is the out- 
come of the genius of Dr. Caroline Hedger, 
chairman of the civic improvement com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago's Set- 
tlement Woman's Club. 

While the little "white wings" are a 
society by themselves, they are subservi- 
ent to the civic improvement committee. 
So far, there are fourteen blocks on the 
Southwest Side of Chicago which are being 
cared for by these little boys and girls. 

There are fourteen women and 300 chil- 
dren banded together for the purpose of 
making the "new city" clean. Each 
woman is responsible for the cleanliness 
of one block, and the children in that 
square have been asked to cooperate with 
her in this work. The children have taken 
such an interest that no alley seems too 
wide or too long to be raked, scraped, 
swept, and even brushed. 

Mary E. McDowell, head resident of the 
University Settlement, says of the work: 

"We limit the children in their work for 
fear they will overdo. That is why we 
have the 'block women,' as they are 
called, to supervise and advise the chil- 
dren when they go about their alley 
cleaning." 

The little workers are from almost ev- 
ery country of the world. The Polish boy 
and the German girl rake and scrape to- 
gether, while the Irish girl and the boy 
from Finland gather armf uls of papers to 
feed the bonfire but lately built to con- 
sume the debris. 

A boy, whose energy asserts itself, was 
in the front ranks with coat ori and sleeves 
rolled up. 

"Dey wants me for head boy," said he, 
as he dumpedthe contents of a homemade 
garbage wagon into a barrel half full of 
papers, cans, wires, bricks, and, in fact, 
everything which an alley can possibly 
take unto itself. 

"This is a good scheme," suggested a 
bystander. "Well, I should say. There's 
many the people that says the same 
thing," said the boy who wanted to be 
the "head boss" of the party. 



The alley was filled with color— girls in 
red dresses and caps, and boys in red 
sweaters, greens, blues, pinks, yellows, 
browns, and all evenly distributed. 

Sometimes the rakes won't go round. 
That is, there are not enough of them, so 
that each boy may claim ownership to 
one. Consequently Genius and Necessity 
have formed a ready attachment for each 
other. ' There are some rakes and brooms 
more wonderful than factory ever con- 
ceived. One boy was proudly strutting 
around with a new rake on his shoulder. 
The wood was old and the teeth borrowed 
from his father's nail chest. But it was a 
new rake, and no one could gainsay the 
fact. 

The garbage men and ash men are co- 
operating with the club. now and make 
their work a bit easier. The children 
start out on their cleaning excursion with 
a yell that would put many a college to 
shame. Here it is, as one little fellow in 
blue overalls sang it out: 

Whee-whee-whee 1 

Who are we? 
We are the cleaners 

Of the "new city'M 

They have idealized their neighborhood 
by calling it the "new city." 

The topic of conversation now upper- 
most in their minds is, "Does cedar or 
concrete, brick or pounded stone make 
the cleanest pavement?" They are all 
sincerity. One has but to look at their 
eager faces and watch their willing hands 
for a moment to realize the impression of 
cleanliness which is upon the brain of 
each child. 

Besides the club yell, they have their 
own hymn, "Chicago," by HoraceSpencer 
Fiske; their "civic creed" and a "declara- 
tion of rights " which reads: 

We, young citizens of Chicago, have a 
right to a city of clean streets, clean al- 
leys, clean air, clean milk and clean water. 

Each "Cleaner Club" child is requested: 

To cleau his own back yard. 

To report once a week to his "block" 
woman for alley cleaning. 

To get and keep papers off the street in 
his own block. 

To help in general to keep papers, tins, 
rags, and bottles out of the alley and va- 
cant lots. 

A MARTYR OF THE STOCK- YARDS. 

What grade of supply do the Chicago 
packers need for their unskilled labor? 
In the Outlook William Herd and Ernest 
Poole thus answer the question: 

"A month ago we stood with a superin- 
tendent in his canning department. Down 
both sides of a long table stood twenty 
immigrant women; most of them were 
visibly middle-aged and mothers. "Look 
at that Slovak woman," said the superin- 
tendent. She stood bending slightly for- 
ward, her dull eyes staring straight down, 
her elbows jerking back and forth, her 
hands jumping in nervous haste to keep up 
with the gang. These hands made one sim- 
ple, precise motion each second, 3,600 an 
hour, andall exactly the same. * : She is one 
of the best workers we have," the super- 
intendent was saying. We moved closer 
and glanced at her face. Then we saw a 
strange contrast. The hands were swift, 
precise, intelligent. The face was stolid, 
vague, vacant. 'It took a long time to 



pound the idea into her head,' the super- 
intendent continued, 'but when this grade 
of woman once absorbs an idea she holds 
it. She is too stupid to vary. Sheseems 
to have no other thoughts to distract her. 
She is sure as a machine. For much of 
our work this woman is the kind we want. 
'. Her mind is simply all on the table.' " 

But there are other standards here. 
Even among the recent immigrants at 
least one-third have forced their stand- 
ards slowly up, while among the Bohe- 
mians the proportion is much larger. 
Through the labor union they have helped 
to pass the Child Labor Law and are 
sending their children to American kin- 
_ dergartens and schools. They themselves 
1 have learned to speak English. Their 
cottages have been freshly painted. Their 
wives do not work in the factory, but are 
caring for their children at home. To 
keep their wives at home the husbands 
must have higher wages. Hence these 
more progressive immigrants have been 
most active in the labor unions. Partly 
through the unions and partly through 
gaining more skill and greater efficiency 
their wages have risen. 

Their growing desire for better living 
may be seen in the story of Maggie Cong- 
don: 

"It ain't for yourselves, girls; it's for 
them that's got to come after you," she 
used to say to some of the girls who 
worked with her in the meat-canning fac- 
tory — a long, dark room full of clouds of 
steam, where the girls stood up at long 
tables and raced on the "piece" system, 
sometimes twelve hours a day. At night 
Maggie gathered twenty-five of them in a 
small tenement room. It was named the 
Maude Gonne Club, after the Irish hero- 
ine. They had songs and dances there, 
and sometimes Maggie used to read 
to them. She read a good deal by her- 
self and studied hard at night. She was 
saving up to get a piano. She felt that 
the club would be a greater success if the 
girls were not so worn out at night, and 
if they could get higher wages. She was 
the inspiration of the new girls' union. 
The ones before had been only failures. 
She worked at night to help in organizing 
this union; and from overwork and from 
the clouds of steam she took consump- 
tion. But she kept on working at the 
canning-bench all day and organizing at 
night. In the last months she lay in her 
bed, and there, when new recruits were 
brought to her, she would lie for hours 
eagerly giving them the first simple prin- 
ciples of unionism. So the work went on. 
At last the union became a powerful real- 
ity. And then Maggie Congdon died." 

Let no one despair of the future, when 
such unselfish heroism exists. Maggie 
Congdon, the martyr of the Chicago stock- 
yards, was as truly a heroine as Joan of 
Arc. Henby B. Blackwell. 



The lecture in the Old South Course for 
young people, Boston, on "Dorothea Dix 
and her Errands of Mercy," by Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, has been postponed until 
Sept. 7. The lecture on Aug. 24 will be 
by Pres. Booker T. Washington on "Gen. 
Armstrong and the Hampton Institute." 
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FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Woman Suffrage Bill, prepared by 
Mr. Will Crooks, M. P., has been printed. 
Itruns as follows: 

In all Acts relating to the qualifications 
and registration of voters or persons en- 
titled or claiming to be registered and to 
vote in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment, wherever words occur which import 
the masculine gender, the same shall be 
held to include women for all purposes 
connected with and having reference to 
the right to be registered as voters and to 
vote in such election, any law or usage to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

A notable evidence of the essential irra- 
tionality of the legal exclusion of women 
from public of&ce is the fact that in Ire- 
land women are excluded from member- 
ship of County Councils, by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council, though they 
are voters. They are eligible for election to 
all Urban and Rural District Councils, and 
yet they are not eligible as councillors in 
six boroughs, viz. : Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, and Derry, which 
are county boroughs. But they are eligi- 
ble as Guardians of the Poor in those and 
all other places. Women's emancipation 
is thus expressed in Lord Cadogan's Or- 
der in Council: "No person shall be dis- 
qualified by sex or marriage for being 
elected or chosen, or being a guardian or 
councillor of a jural or urban district 
other than a borough, or a town commis- 
sioner." Truly, such inconsistencies do 
not seem to sustain the claim sometimes 
made that men are the "logical sex"! 



she has since lived. She is considered by ' 
authorities to be one of the cleverest 
teachers of histology and pathology in the 
medical world. She occupies the chair of 
professor of histology in the Northwest- 
ern University ; she is a member of the 
American Medical Association and chair- 
man of one of its sections; a member of 
the Chicago medical societies, and has a 
large practice. 

There is great need of a woman physi- 
cian at Jubbulpore in Central India. The 
position offered is nnder the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society. Any one wishing to 
avail herself of this opportunity can learn 
about it by corresponding with Miss Net- 
tie M. Hyde, Clifton Springs, N. Y., at 
sanatorium. Miss Hyde wishes some one 
to return with her to India this fall. 

Dr. Emma J. Betow, representing the 
Standard Bearers of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society in Kentucky, sailed 
from Seattle, Aug. 10, for Sieng-Iu, China, 
where she will have charge of the Mar- 
garet Eliza Nast Hospital, built by Mrs. 
William A. Gamble as a memorial to her 
mother. 



written law of the Chinese and the writ- 
ten law of the land, in obedience to the 
higher law. For thirty years it has waged 
a war relentless and vigorous against an 
institution which the people of the United 
States believe in their blindness to have 
been wiped out by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment — human slavery. 

Stranger still, it has been a woman's 
war, and most strange of all, its Napoleon, 
its victorious general, is a young, gentle, 
and attractive woman — Donaldine Cam- 
eron, not yet in her thirties, and head of 
the mission. She has taken more than a 
man's chances against Chinese vengeance. 
Weekly, sometimes daily, she has gone 
into places where only she and the police 
have dared to go, and taken slaves from 
their masters by force— the only law that 
is final with the Chinese. And in the end 
she has broken the back of the vilest evil 
in evil Chinatown.— Will Irwin, in Every- 
body's Magazine, 



WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Vida Lapham, of Chicago, is a wo- 
man with an unusual history. Born in 
England at a time when woman had not 
yet invaded the professions, she became 
imbued with the idea that she would like 
to study medicine. She met with mani- 
fold difficulties, the strongest of which 
was the traditional prejudice against 
"woman out of her sphere." She, how- 
ever, stormed the doors of one of Lon- 
don's medical colleges, and paid for her 
tuition by assisting one of the doctors 
who made a specialty of tuberculosis. In 
her work of examination, Dr. Lapham, 
who was^never of robust constitution, 
contracted tuberculosis, and was obliged 
to leave England to seek health. Coming 
to America, she went to Chicago, where 



ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

The interest in arts and crafts and in 
the revival of village handicraft is very 
widely felt in Canada, and organizations 
of women have been active in promoting 
the movement. The Women's Art Asso- 
ciation is deeply interested in the work of 
women in the rural districts, and sent a 
fine collection of weavings, embroideries, 
laces, and rush work to the St. Louis 
Exposition. Some good Indian bead work, 
etc., is included in the exhibit. 



A WOMAN'S WAR. 



The Presbyterian Chinese Mission of 
San Francisco occupies a hillside street- 
corner, just where dirty, picturesque, in- 
iquitous Chinatown abuts on the Ameri- 
can quarter of the city. It is a strange 
house, suggesting even in its externals its 
strange mission.' In architecture it is 
square, solid, respectable. Flowers blos- 
1 som along the window-ledges, there are 
glimpses of chintz curtains and of femi- 
nine home-touches. Yet these windows 
are barred like those of a jail. The one 
entrance is a heavy oak door, double- 
locked and bolted. Before you enter, the 
guardian of this door scrutinizes you 
through a lifted curtain, and then opens 
a tiny crack to ask what you want. It 
suggests some of the mysterious, terrible 
convents of Eugene Sue and the anti- 
Jesuit novelists. 

These bolts and bars and precautions 
are not to keep the occupants of the 
house within, but to keep its enemies 
without. This Chinese mission is a cas- 
tle besieged in the time of peace. For 
twenty years it has been fighting the un- 



Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward is 
spending the summer at Gloucester, 
Mass., where she has just completed a 
new romance, which will be published in 
October by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
j Albertine Fridtz is a police officer in 
j Norway, She lives on the island of Nak- 
holm, which belongs to the Government. 
She has a farm, milks her cows and takes 
care that excursion parties do not cause 
any damage to tlie Government's quarries, 
agricultural experiment station and drill- 
ing grounds. 

Miss Florence Holbrook, a teacher 
in the Chicago public schools, has edited 
a number of books and written others. 
Among these are" a series of readers for 
third, fourth and fifth grades, merely 
compilations done in conjunction with 
others; "Round the World in Myth ana 
Song," very delightful stories for children 
— sight readers; a primary geography, and 
the "Hiawatha Primer." 

Mrs. Evangeline Heautz, of Denver, 
ex-member of the Colorado House of Rep- 
resentatives, has been nominated for 
Presidential Elector on the Populist State 
ticket. Other women on this ticket are: 
Miss Mathilde A. Johnstone, Denver, for 
State Superintendent Public Instruction; 
Mrs. Hattie Norton for State Auditor, and 
: Ella G. Cassidy for Regent of the State 
University. The platform declares for 
more stringent child labor laws. 

Mrs. Lizabeth A. Turner, chairman 
of the Andersonville prison ooard of the 
Woman's Relief Corps, packed the irst 
box of supplies sent to the front from 
Boston at the opening of the civil war. 
After the death of her husband, who en- 
listed in the war and never returned, she 
consecrated her life to the soldiers, serv- 
ing on the Christian Commission, Aid So- 
cieties and Relief Corps. A room in the 
Soldiers' Home at Chelsea, Mass., has 
been named in her honor. 
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FROM CHAUTAUQUA. 

A week's lecturing in Chautauqua is an 
experience worth having. There are so 
many evil conditions in our cities; and so 
many, also, though different, in the coun- 
try, that it is an exhilarating thing to 
visit a social group where there is so 
much good, and so little evil. 

Here is beauty, health, order, peace, 
safety, friendliness. Here is no glaring 
evil of any sort," nothing to shock and 
pain and wring the heart. And here is 
such a wealth of wise provision for human 
happiness and improvement that one's 
enjoyment is only marred by the underly- 
ing wish that all the others could have it 
too. 

The prime condition of these useful and 
beautiful summer cities is association — 
free and continuous association. And the 
outward expression of this is in the great 
assembly hall, the amphitheatre, where 
the people flock together morning, noon, 
and night. There are plenty of smaller 
places for smaller groups, that is instruc- 
tion and amusement general and special, 
and during the season the fortunate citi- 
zens of the little City of the Future can 
follow their personal lives of growth, and 
drink freely where they will. The stim- 
ulus, the enrichment, the mnltiform gain, 
are testified to by thousands. "It keeps 
me up the whole year," said one woman 
to me, a happy wife and mother, with a 
charming family group — husband and 
children — and no doubt a pleasant home. 
"It keeps me up all through the winter, 
and when I begin to get low — why, it is 
almost time to come again!" 

That is what Chautauqua is — a great 
feeding place for mind and heart and soul; 
aud not the least of the nourishment is in 
the free contact of so many nice people — 
quite aside from the courses of instruc- 
tion. 

One of the bitterest evils of our present 
life is the lack of free association on lines 
of common interest. In the country we 
have geographical restrictions and impo- 
sitions. We can not associate with those 
far away, and we must, to a certain degree, 
associate with those near by. Now geo- 
graphical association is not the true social 
ground. In our cities we are isolated, 
also, hemmed in by brick and mortar, 
separated by distances we call long, and 
we associate on lines of financial equality 
— which is no more legitimate as a human 
base of attraction than is geography. 
Human beings are normally drawn to- 
gether by a similarity of brain structure 
which means a response to similar stim- 
ulii; that is by common tastes, interests, 
desires, and work. 

This is what our ordinary manner of 
living does not furnish, and what these 
summer schools do furnish to a great ex- 
tent. To have the necessary labors of life 
so lightened, shared, arranged, that one 
has time and strength to spare, and then 
to have a constant flow of instruction and 
entertainment from which each may take 
according to ability, this makes the season 
at Chautauqua a stimulus lasting through 
the year. The question then arises, why 
should we not have more of this in our 
daily lives, why do we not recognize this 
nee i of the soul and meet it all the time? 

Wherever there is the smallest human 



group — and real human life demands at 
least the village— we ought to provide the 
meeting place for the inhabitants on more 
than religious ground. 

"Meeting-house" is a good name, but 
we should meet oftener than once a week, 
and for many purposes. With right edu- 
cation to bring out the full growth of the 
child, with an organized industry no 
longer "domestic" which shall leave the 
woman free to grow all her life; with men 
relieved of much of the load that now 
weighs upon them, we human beings, 
everywhere, would rise to a much larger, 
fuller life than we now know. 

These summer schools teach us both 
directly and indirectly. 

But they have possibilities not yet ful- 
filled. A place like Chautauqua is the 
place of all others, where we should find 
an object lesson in advanced living. To 
the women from remote country homes it 
is much to learn of the rest of the world, 
but it will be more when they can learn 
also how permanently to enlarge and im- 
prove their methods of living. Chautau- 
qua should have a model laundry, care- 
fully arranged on the smallest paying 
basis, perfect in its appointments, yet 
simple and attainable, wherein two work- 

j! ers could wash for a hundred reasonable 

| people; and also the larger, better devel- 
oped one where the economy of numbers 
was shown. They should have, in con- 
nection with the study of "domestic sci- 
ence," a food laboratory in operation, and 
show what specialized skill, knowledge 
and experience can do, together with the 
economy of number again. 

They should have their corps of trained 
cleaners to preserve the whole place in 
exquisite antiseptic cleanliness, with the 
newest appliances, and they should have 
a baby-garden as well as a kindergarten, 
where mothers could learn by observation 
what the nurse, the doctor^ and the teach- 
er can do to preserve health and promote 
happiness in babyhood. 

There could not be a better place to 
carry on these specimen industries; not 
only immediately valuable to the patrons, 
but endlessly valuable to all the commun- 
ity to which they return. 

So much is done already that it would 
be easy to add these further steps — far 
easier than in the ordinary community. — 

i Charlotte Perkins Gilman in Woman's 

i Journal, 



WOMAN'S FRANCHISE MOVEMENT IN 
VICTORIA. 



The Australian Herald of June, 1904, 
has the following editorial: 

"Woman's franchise has actually been 
carried in the British House of Commons. 
Victoria had better look sharp, or the 
mother will outstrip the child. Is it not 
time the anomalous position of our Victo- 
rian politicians was rectified? The Au- 
stralian Commonwealth allows women to 
vote— why not the little State of Victoria? 

"It is well to remind our readers of the 
grounds on which we support the en- 
franchisement of women. 

'-We support it because it seems to us 
to be social justice. Women have to obey 
the laws, and it is right they should have 
a share in making them. Many of the 



laws affect women more than men, and it 
is only fair, therefore, that their voice 
should be heard. Indeed, it is for the 
good of the country that their voice 
should be heard. On many questions 
they are better able to advise than men, 
and the man-view is apt, often, to be one- 
sided and selfish. 

"It is, further, for the good of society 
as a whole that woman should be respect- 
ed and reverenced. But how can she be 
respected and reverenced when she is 
treated as a child or an idiot, and while 
her sons, for whom she has toiled and 
who are what she largely has made them, 
can vote, she is told to stay at home and 
mind the dinner? Such a policy is not 
likely to raise the status of woman in the 
family. Our mothers, wives, daughters, 
and sisters must be free and made to feel 
that they are men's co-equals and help- 
mates, not their slaves and inferiors. 

"The denial of the franchise to woman 
we regard as a relic of a less civilized age, 
out of which we are slowly emerging. A 
new ideal of womanhood has dawned, and. 
is one of the most certain marks of hu- 
man progress. Raise woman, and you 
inevitably raise society. This franchise 
movement we regard as only a fragment 
of a far larger movement, one plank in 
woman's platform. 

"That there may be dangers connected 
with this 'forward movement 7 we do not- 
deny. All liberty brings with it the pos- 
sibility of abuse. But this is no reason 
why we should tie ourselves up with 
ropes, or live, like Diogenes, in a tub. 
There is danger in letting a child begin to 
walk. 

"In conclusion, we would ask the op- 
ponents of woman's franchise to point to 
one single ill effect which has as yet 
flowed from this necessary and logical 
step in the evolution of democracy."— 



WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

A meeting of the board of directors of 
the General Federation will be held in St. 
Louis on Sept. 16. The president, Mrs. 
Sarah Platf Decker, has issued invitations 
to editors of club journals and newspaper 
club departments to meet with the direc- 
tors, in the hope that some plan may be 
developed "by which," as her letter says, 
"we may properly disseminate informa- 
tion connected with the great interests of 
the Federation in a worthy and dignified 
manner." 

Club women in Omaha, Neb., are inter- 
ested in securing the election of a woman_ 
member of the Board of Edncation this 
fall. It has been proposed to form an 
organization of teachers and club women 
to work for this end. 

The Women's Philharmonic Society of 
New York announces eleven scholarships 
for the coming season, and is preparing 
to send a list of the same to all the wom- 
en's clubs in the country. These scholar- 
ships are given by teachers who are mem- 
bers of the society. Further information 
may be obtained from Mrs. Edward H. 
Canfield, No. 504 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. 
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THE KALAMAZOO EXPERIMENT. 

The Woman's Civic ImprovementLeague 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., has finished its ex- 
periment in the way of showing how the 
streets of the city may be effectively 
cleaned and kept so. It will be recalled 
that they asked for permission to take 
charge, through the Department of Health, 
of the cleaning of Main Street for three 
months for a distance of six and a half 
Mocks, the city to pay them a sum equal 
to that usually expended for this work, 



tie note of satisfaction every now and 
then, as he lay by his mother, which was 
the most pathetic sound in its helpless- 
ness I ever listened to. You see I talk 
almost like a bachelor, yet unused to 
these things!" (Life of Tennyson.) 

The "three happy notes" he sent Mrs. 
Browning on this occasion must have par- 
ticularly appealed to her, for she wrote a 
friend (Mrs. Martin) that she "really never 
liked him so well before. I do like men," 
she concluded, "who are not ashamed to 



and, further, to provide the appliances be ha PPy beside a cradle." 



customarily supplied. They inaugurated 
the Waring system, and had the streets 
frequently flushed, placed metal boxes on 
the corners plainly marked as waste re- 
ceptacles, secured the cooperation of the 
abutting property owners and tenants, 
and procured the enforcement of long- 
. neglected ordinances. After the experi- 
ment had been successfully concluded, a 
ieport was prepared by Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, who had initiated the 
movement. The N. Y. Outlook editorially 
commends this municipal work, which is 
much more onerous than casting a ballot. 
It says : 

This Kalamazoo experiment clearly in- 
dicates what women can do; what officials 
can do if they will only go about the work 
in the rig*ht way; and that the average 
community does not so much need more 
laws, ordinances, and regulations as it 
needs the enforcement of those already on 
the statute-books. The local anthorities 
of Kalamazoo have learned their lesson, 
as they have agreed to continue the good 
work begun by the women. 

The Outlook might learn its lesson from 
the Kalamazoo experiment that women 
are able to enforce laws without carrying 
guns. 

FATHERHOOD 

Though the name "Father and Mother's 
Club" may not be so euphonious as some, 
It surely is suggestive; for it accentuates 
the father as well as the mother. My first 
hearing of it suggested the fatherhood of 
Emerson, when he wrote Carlyle, in 1S39, 
that he had a new reason why he should 
accept his "friendliest invitation" to visit 
him— a "blessed babe, named Ellen, al- 
most three weeks old, a little, fair, soft 
lump of contented humanity, incessantly 
sleeping, and with an air of incurious se- 
curity that says she has come to stay, has 
come to be loved, which has nothing 
mean and quite piques me." 

The next year he again writes his friend 
that the "softest, gracefullest little maid- 
en alive, creeping like a turtle with head 
erect all about the house" was well, while 
the little fiv6-months-old Waldo, "a love- 
ly wonder that made the universe look 
friendlier," had "two deep blue wells for 
eyes, into which," he wrote, "I gladly 
peer when I am tired." 

The name of the club also recalled Ten- 
nyson's father-love on the birth of his son 
Hallam, when he wrote John Foster, in 
1852: "I have seen beautiful things in my 
life, but I never saw anything more beau- 
tiful than the mother's face as she lay by 
the young child an hour or two after, or 
heard anything sweeter than the little 
lamb-like bleat of the young one. I had 
fancied that children after birth had been 
all shriek and war; but he gave out a lit- 



home, than the two rows of school chil- 
dren adding their smiling faces to the 
occasion. 

As long as he was strong enough to 
bear it, he found comfort and strength in 
the companionship of his grandchildren. 
Thus, to the end, he realized what Words- 
worth has said, that "Wisdom is ofttimes 
nearer when we stoop than when we 
soar."— Elizabeth Porter Gould in Woman's 
Journal, 



CO-EDUCATION AGAIN. 

A recent issue of Harper's Weekly is the 

medium through which Dr. Ely Van de 

Waiker, Commissioner of Education at 

) Syracuse, N. T., makes a vicious attack 

on coeducation and pronounces it a failure. 

He recites sensational stories culled 
from the press as evidence that disorderly 
practices and objectionable social rela- 
tions prevail in coeducational institutions. 
In the marriages that sometimes occur 
between students he finds lasting harm 
and wrecked careers. 

"And yet," he adds, "there is a darker 
picture of the unrestrained social relation 
of the sexes in these colleges," to which 
he finds it impossible to give "more than 
bare mention." In proof thereof, he 
quotes President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University, who has said "that evil 
results sometimes arise, not very often to 
be sure, but once in a while." 

The same thing may be truthfully said 
of select schools for girls and of separate 
colleges for men. Perplexing questions 
in regard to the social relations and moral 
conduct of students is not limited to 
heads of coeducational institutions. 

No longer ago than last May, at the 
dedication of Palmer Hall at Colorado 
College, a coeducational institution, Pres- 
ident Jordan said in his address: 

I believe in the coeducation of men and 
women. They need not study the same 
things, though for the most part, as beauty 
is^beauty and as truth is 'truth, so mental 
accuracy knows no distinction of sex. 
But the influence of wise and cultivated 
women works for manliness and refine- 
ment. The influence of hopeful and 
strenuous men gives women's work a se- 
riousness and sanity which is a fair ex- 
change for the other. Where coeducation 
is honestly and rationally tried, it is no 
experiment at all. In the natural order 
of things, and in the long run, the Ameri- 
can university and every other real uni- 
versity will be a school for men and wom- 
en, opening its doors to all who can use 
its advantages or who can share its ideals, 



The father-love of Emerson, as we all 
know, permeated his life. How much 
time and thought he gave to the nursery! 
• h There is nothing there," he says in his 
journal, "that is not of the greatest inter- 
est. Every tear and every smile deserves 
a history, to say nothing of the stamping 
and screaming." He kept a record of the 
childish words and acts, In which the 
"petty oracles" were chronicled like the 
anecdotes of Plutarch. Cabot, in his 
"Life of Emerson," tells us that the be- 
ginning of a childish quarrel, or outbursts 
of pettiness and silliness, were averted.by 
requests to run into the study and see if 
the stove door was shut, or to go to the 
front gate and look at the clouds for a 
minute. The home discipline, he de- 
clares, was never neglected, though it was 
enforced by the greatest method. This 
was carried out even in relation to the 
servants; as, for instance, at a birthday 
party at his home, the children tumbled 
over the haycocks to the annoyance of the 
hired man. At his complaint, Emerson 

came out, "with long strides," and told 

them they must not "undo hard work." 

He appealed to their sympathy: "The 

man has worked in the heat all day." But 

even more he appealed to their duty and 

honor: "Now all go to work and put up 

the cocks." He even stayed to see it 

done, lending a hand himself. Thus the 

father-love became helpful, supplement- 
ing the wise poems and essays he was 

writing in his study. 
This help was seen in the details of 

school as well as in home life. One of 

his children says that they talked with 

him as with their mates, and he seemed 

to enjoy it all as much as they. He would 

ask his son, when told of a new scholar, 

"Did you speak to her?" Upon being 

told that he had nothing to say, he would 

exclaim: "Speak, speak, if you have noth- 
ing to say! Ask her, 'Don't you admire 

my shoestrings?' " 
That the out-of-town boys and girls 

might not seem strangers in the school, 

he opened his house for an annual tea- 
party, when he talked with them and 

made them feel at home. To this picture = ^ ^^ KewgpapW| publl8ned every Satur . 

of the Concord sage is added that ot tne . day ^ at 3 park streetj boston, devoted to the 

Sunday afternoons, when, coming to his - interests of women, and especially to equal 

front entry about four o'clock, with a } suffrage. 

whistle he would call his children to take | 

with him the walk of from four to eight ' 

miles in nature's province. His serene 

spirit found an undercurrent of joy in 
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Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 



even the restlessness of childhood. His 
fatherhood was enriched by its faith and 
dependence. Its ingenuousness and sim- 
plicity pleased him. On his return from 
Europe in 1873, nothing cheered him 
more, as he was being escorted by the 
assembled crowd from the station to his 
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THE LADIES OF THE MACCABEES. 

We have just received the August num- 
ber of The Ladies' Review, the official or- 
gan of a Mutual Benefit Society, entitled 
"The Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
World." It is published at Port Huron, 
Mich., and is edited by Miss Bina M. 
West. This publication gives an account 
of the recent annual meeting of the order 
at Detroit during the week beginning 
July 19, and is a most interesting and in- 
spiring record of a great and prosperous 
organization of women for mutual protec- 
tion. It numbers 147,12S women, resident 
in 51 States and Territories. During the 
past three years it has paid 1,553 death 
claims of members, amounting to about 
one and a half million dollars; an average j 
of 45 such claims per month, §40,000 i 
monthly. This is on an average $1,500 a 
day, $200 for each working hour of each 
working day. The order is affiliated with 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States and the Canadian Council 
of Women, and many of its Subordinate 
Hives are also affiliated with City Coun- 
cils and with Federations of Women's 
Clubs. Its National Fraternal Congress, 
composed of sixty of the leading fraternal 
beneficiary societies of North America, 
has held three annual sessions during the 
past triennial term, at all of which both 
the Supreme Commander and Supreme 
Record-Keeper were present. 

Life-Benefit, General, and Emergency 
Funds of the order show on hand more 
than one million dollars, ($1, 126,475. 5S). 
There are hundreds of active and capable 
women in the numerous local Hives of the 
order, and it employs two extremely able 
women as travelling agents abroad, Miss 
Jessie Ackermann and Miss Ada L. A. 
Murcutt. Miss Ackermann takes charge 
of a British branch of the Lady Maccabees 
of the World, as National Commander of 
Great Britain. She is a woman widely 
known as a writer and lecturer. During 
her travels she has visited fifty countries 
and almost all of the capitals of the world' 
and has given much time to the study of 
the industrial and social conditions of the 
countries through which she travelled. 
She has had the unique experience of leav- 
ing the seaports and putting on native 
clothes and travelling far into the interior, 
living with the people, and accommodat- ; 
ing herself to their customs and usages in 
order to get in close contact" with the 
masses. She has visited the Fiji Islands, 
New Caledonia, circumnavigated the con- 
tinent of Australia, travelled in the jin- 
rikshas of Japan across the island inhab- 
ited by the aborigines known as the 
"Hairy Men;" visited the camp of the 
Russian convicts at Saghalien, and across 
Corea overland, has travelled up the Yang- 
tse in China, and the Khibar Pass in 
India, and through the Transvaal in 
Africa, and during this time came in per- 
sonal contact with the potentates and . 
leading people of the various countries. 
Miss Ackermann's extensive travels and 
splendid opportunities for observation 
have given ber a thorough knowledge of 
woman's work and the conditions among 
women in many different countries. 

Miss Ada L. A. Murcutt, who will be 
associated with Miss Ackermann in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees inEagl.iad, is an Australian by 



birth and belongs to a family of distinc- 
tion. She became interested in public 
work through the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and her natural abil- 
ity, wit, and brightness have made her 
one of the foremost speakers among wom- 
en. She has attended various national 
and international conventions of the W. 
C. T. U., representing Australia, and is 
aiways one of the leading figures on these 
occasions. Tall and. well-built, with a 
natural freedom of carriage, Miss Mur- 
cutt is in appearance a typical English- 
woman. She has withal a refreshing sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness of manner, and 
her friendly interest in all about her and 
general air of responsiveness go to make 
up a very attractive personality. She 
will introduce Maccabeeism in Europe. 

The adventures of Miss Murcutt make a 
tale more exciting than fictions Since 
her teens she has travelled everywhere, 
sometimes lecturing, sometimes gathering 
materials for lectures and articles. She 
has been four times around the world, 
and for ten years never spent two consecu- 
tive Sundays in the same place. Once she 
travelled for 1,000 miles across the heart 
of Australia on horseback with only one 
man as escort. 

"I never carry firearms," laughed Miss 
Murcutt, when asked if she made these 
trips unarmed, "because firearms and 
mice are the only two things I fear. If I 
knew fear I could *not take the journeys I 
do." 

Miss Murcutt was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, though her father and mother 
were Londoners. She graduated from 
the Melbourne University and almost im- 
mediately afterwards began her life work. 
As she sat in her room at the Russell 
House, Thursday morning, sewing a bit of 
lace on a collar, Miss Murcutt chatted 
pleasantly about her travels. 

'I began my journeys while I was still 
in my teens by a trip to the Collgardie 
gold mines, which had then been just dis- 
covered. A friend, who, by the way, was 
a niece of Charles Dickens, had married 
a capitalist interested^ the mines. He ' 
was going up, and she thought she must 
go to take care of him. It was to be so 
lonely for her that she begged me to go 
and stay a month until she got used to the 
place. I stayed six. 

"The trip took us fifteen days, as we 
had to go around by the coast, a good 
deal of the way by stage-coach. The 
place is in the heart of a sandy waste, 
which, until the discovery of gold, had 
been considered a worthless desert. Not 
a bit of timber could be found, and the 
houses had to be built of galvanized iron. 
The temperature was often 125 in the 
shade, and if you touched the side of the 
house your hand would be blistered. I 
have often arisen from my bed at mid- 
night and found the temperature 123. 

tk The scarcity of water was another dif- 
ficulty. I was obliged to use three- 
fourths of a cup of water for toilet pur- 
poses, and not only that, I had to save 
that water and use it over and over again 
until it^would be absolutely muddy. That 
experience has stayed by me all my life. I 
find myself now pouring out scarcely 
enough water in a basin to dip my hands 
in, and if I see a faucet with the water 
running I unconsciously turn it off. 



"After the visit to Collgardie I went . 
back the second time, the only woman 
with a party of miners. We had to sleep 
out under the open, and it was really 
beautiful the way those rough men pro- 
tected me. I then began travelling for 
the Woman's Franchise Association, and 
from that branched off into sociology. I 
spent six weeks in the Whitechapel dis- 
tricts studying sociological subjects." 

Space will not permit us to go further 
intodetails of this extensive and success- 
ful organization of women, comprising so 
many State and local auxiliary "Hives." 
Its national officers areas follows: 

Surely women able to conduct business 
affairs so extensive and successful, ought 
no longer to be counted politically with 
lunatics, idiots and felons. Gentlemen, 
Republicans and Democrats, wake up to 
your opportunity. Enlarge your voting 
lists. Make way for the Ladies of the 
Maccabees! Hexry B. Blackwell. 



FOR PROTECTION OF GIRLS. 

Unique means are being taken and ad- 
vanced methods employed by the workers 
of the National Florence Crittenton Mis- 
sion at the St. Louis Fair, for Jhe protec- 
tion of young and unprotected girls from 
all portions of the world, who are in at- 
tendance either as employees or as visit- 
ors to the Exposition. On its own side- 
track, built expressly for it by the 'Frisco 
system, stands the mission car "Good 
News" at the southern entrance of the 
grounds. This car is the headquarters 
for the workers of the mission. 

The corps of experienced workers daily 
tour the grounds, to which they are ad- 
mitted by passes furnished by the man- 
agement, making friends with the girls 
employed in the concessions, giving them 
financial aid in time of need, trial, or dis- 
tress. Every night meetings are held in 
the large auditorium, near the headquar- 
ters of the mission. In the Woman's An- 
chorage, inside the grounds, headquarters 
are also established, and an exhibit of the 
various phases of the work is on view 4 
there. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. 

Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, who died re- 
cently at the age of SS years, was the 
widow of Alpheus Hardy, in his day one 
of the most prominent men of this city. 
Both in her own social life and as help- 
mate in her husband's eminent career, 
Mrs. Hardy was a woman of great influ- 
ence and deeds. It was at the Hardy 
home tbat the king of the Sandwich 
Islands was entertained on his memorable 
visit to Boston. Mrs. Hardy, with her 
husband, travelled extensively in Egypt 
when there were only the most primitive 
means of transportation and the desert 
was" crossed on horseback. In her re- 
ligious and charitable work Mrs. Hardy 
was a pioneer. When the Y. M. C. A. 
was an experiment she gave §1,000 to its 
support. She also was a director of the 
Rutland Street Refuge for Young Women. 
She furnished funds and encouragement 
to a young Japanese, who adopted Hardy 
as his surname, and as Joseph Neesima 
Hardy founded and made successful Dosh- 
isha University in Japan. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS* VICTORY. 

The following clear account of the steps 
leading to the victory recently gained by 
the teachers in Chicago is contributed to 
the Boston Transcript by Miss Ella Gil- 
bert Ives: 

The recent decision by Judge Dunne of 
Chicago in the long-pending case between 
the grade teachers of that city and the 
Board of Education is of more than pass- 
ing interest. It not only favors the teach- 
ers, but rebukes the Board in language 
unequivocal. The case, popularly known 
as the "teachers' salary suit," was a se- 
quel to the famous tax fight won by the 
teachers of Chicago in 1900, and thus re- 
ferred to in the late decision of the Court: 
"While the defendant, the Board of Ed- 
ucation, sat supinely by, and while other 
public officials more specially charged 
with the levy and collection of these tax- 
es refused to perform their sworn duty, 
this complainant, acting for and on behalf 
. of these same teachers, out of their own 
limited resources, went out and performed 
the duties which primarily devolved upon 
the tax-levying bodies of the State, and 
secondarily upon the Board of Education, 
to see that the tax-levying officials of the 
State collected the taxes honestly belong- 
ing to the schools of the city, and brought 
abont the payment of dishonestly-with- 
held taxes." 

The facts of the case are concisely these: 
In January, 1900, when the Chicago 
Teachers' Federation learned that the 
shortage in their salaries was due to the 
failure of the great franchise corporations 
to pay their taxes, they promptly resolved 
toapplj the axe to the root of the tree. 
There were two women of their number 
who had qualities of leadership, and the 
exigency brought them to the front. Mar- 
garet A. Haley and Catharine Goggin 
stepped out from the ranks and, backed 
by the teachers, sifted the matter of the 
delinquent taxpayers to the bottom, and 
compelled them to pay $1,200,000 into the 
public treasury. July 9, 1902, the city re- 
ceived its share of that amount, of which 
§249,554 belonged to the school fund. The 
finance committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion at once met, and recommended th*t 
this sum be used to pay coal bills and 
other running expenses of 1902, wholly 
ignoring the just claim of the teachers for 
arrears of salary for the year 1900. In 
fact, the additional revenue of the city 



ment. Policemen, firemen, ianitors, re- 
ceived back pay, but not a dollar went to 
the non voters — the teachers. 

A side-light upon this unjust discrimi- 
nation was thrown by the fact that a 
member of the Board of Education (ap 
pointed by the mayor) was director of the 
Chicago Union Traction Company, which 
body, as a result of the teachers' investi- 
gations, had been compelled to pay taxes 
upon an additional §75,000,000. 



I 



SEND DELEGATES TO PEACE CONGRESS. 



At the International Peace Congress to 
be, held in Boston the first week in Octo- 
ber, all peace and arbitration societies, 
and all religious, educational, philan- 
thropic, industrial, or commercial organi- 
zations in sympathy with the general 
aims of the Congress are invited to send 
delegates. Suffrage Associations, national, 
State and local, will be recognized as ed- 
= ucational and philanthropic societies by 
, the organizers of the Congress, and are 

. cordially invited to send delegates. Each 
The teachers, having in vain sought ]us-- delegatei and each individual friend of 

tice from the Board, again resorted to the ; the peace movement who wishes to be . 
courts. Miss Goggin, in her capacity of ! come a member of the CongresSj will be 
taxpayer, filed a petition for an injunction : ex pected to pay a dollar, 
to prevent the Board from using the tax Admission to the meetings will be free 
money of 1900 for purposes of 1902, alleg- to every on ^ bufc only those who pay a 
ing the unpaid debt of the former year, J dollar will have votes> A11 are reqU ested 
When Judge Tuley granted the temporary r tQ secure cardg at the Congress headquar . 
injunction in July, 1902, Oct. 8 was set : ters earlVj orj better? by mail in advance , 
for the hearing, but on request of the 



"Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils." 



Board of Education, through its attor- 
neys, a postponement took place, followed 
by twelve other delays, for like cause. In 
November, 1902, a petition of leading citi- 
zens urged the submission of the case to 
Judge Tuley for arbitration under the 
Tuley Act; the teachers consented, but 
the Board refused. 

Dec. 2, 1903, the Board, through its at- 
torneys, requested Judge Tuley to assign 
the case to another judge. Though not 
legally bound to comply, Judge Tuley, 
with consent of the teachers' attorney, as- 
signed the case to Judge Dunne, before 
whom the long-deferred hearing began 
Feb. 26, 1904, and closed March 5. 

Aug. 25 Judge Dunne rendered his de- 
cision — a victory for the teachers in every 
particular. The crucial questions were: 
Does the Board of Education owe the 
teachers of Chicago a debt for 19u0? Did 
the City Council appropriate the money 
secured from delinqnent taxpayers for 
this debt? The former question involved 
the nature of a contract between the 
Board and the teachers; the latter the 
relation of the City Council to the Board 
— matters of far-reaching import. Expert 



from the Congress Committee, Office, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston. 



out cause. One young lady of my ac- 
counsel on both sides had contested every qaintance is taken off the list every year 



step in the litigation, and the issue had 
been awaited with keen interest. 

Once more a body of women, unified by 
the genius of Margaret A. Haley and the 
passion for justice of Catharine Goggin, 
have triumphed when pitted against a 
powerful organization of men, with politi- 
cal and commercial backing; triumphed 
because ably led*in a righteous cause. 
"The conies are but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses in the rocks." 



Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison have been appointed dele- 
gates from the National American Woman 



BOSTON WOMEN'S SCHOOL VOTE. 

The Boston Herald announces with 
large headlines that the registration of 
women to vote for the city school election 
is smaller this year than last. As the 
school election does not take place till De- 
cember, and registration will be open till 
Nov. 23, it is too soon to say yet how 
many women will register this year. But 
it may be interesting to see how the 
women's vote for the first six years after 
school suffrage was granted compares 
with their vote for the last six years. 

In Boston, in 1879, 934 women voted; in 
1S80, 770; in 1881, 640; in 1SS2, 49S; in 
1SS3, 650; in 1S84, 1,026. In 1897, 5,721 
women voted; in 1S98, 5,201; in 1899 
7.090; in 1900, 9,542; in 1901, 11,620; in 
1902, 11,819; in 1903, 13,655. 

It is announced that the Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners has rigidly revised 
the list of registered women and struck 
off 2,882 names. Every year when they 
do this they strike off some names with- 



because her name is the same as her 
mother's ; and every year she has to go up 
and make a fresh application to be regis- 
tered, or lose her vote. Before any defi- 
nite announcement is made as to this 
year's registration, it will be necessary to 
wait not only till registration closes, but 
till the names wrongfully dropped are 
restored to the roll. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to see that 
the women's average vote for the last six 
years has been thirteen times as large as it 
was during the first six. This fact is 
commended to the people who say that 
women will not vote after the novelty has 
worn off. a. s. b. 
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THE REFUSAL TO MARRY. 

Among the many difficulties which con- 
front women in this period of change and 
progress, any honestly chosen and bravely 
held position is worthy of careful atten- 
tion. Some women, fully convinced of 
the need for economic independence, 
trained in specialized labor and loving 
it, and keenly aware of the difficulties 
of married life, both mentionable and un- 
mentionable, have cut the knot by simply 
refusing to marry. 

Is this the wisest way to improve the 
objectionable conditions? If it is, if it is 
the best form of protest, the most power- 
ful and effective method of advancement, 
or if it is even necessary, it should be up- 
held by every thoughtful woman. 

In discussing the question, let us say a 
word first for those who are by nature 
or by circumstances disinclined to wed. 
Probably there will always be in human- 
ity a certain scant margin of persons of 
this sort; and they are as likely to be 
above as below the average — different, 
not inferior. For such there is no possi- 
ble criticism. They lose much, very 
much, of the ordinary human happiness, 
and escape much of the ordinary human 
pain ; but if they are devoted to the social 
service, if they are so superabundantly 
human as not greatly to feel the force of 
sex, they may find joy enough in the full 
freedom of work to counterbalance their 
loss. And in any case, if the work is 
great and the devotion fruitful enough, it 
does not matter what they personally lose, 
if, by so doing, they thereby serve society 
the better. 

This magnificent sacrifice of the per- 
sonal to the social relation is, happily, 
not often called for. On the contrary, 
our best work usually depends on our 
personal health and comfort: and that 
health and comfort depend more on a 
right marriage than on any other thing 
— after the animal essentials, such as air, 
food, and warmth. 

It would be a pity, a great pity, for any 
of us wrongly to assume that our duty to 
the world requires us to deprive ourselves 
of what, after all, is necessary to that 
duty — a fully developed, normal personal 
life. 

Laying aside, then, the small number 
of consecrated souls who are crippled in 
one way only to be divinely strong in 
others, and the other small number who 
are crippled with no compensation, we 
then confront the normal woman who 
would enjoy love and marriage, who de- 
sires maternity, yet who is so sickened by 
the conditions of low-grade industry sup- 
posed to go with these, and even more by 
the ignorant brutality so often found in 
marriage, that she gives up the whole 
thing. 

Is this to be commended? If the posi- 
tion were clearly defined and honestly put 
before the proposer of marriage; if the 
woman had prepared a working plan on 
which she would marry, as well as a 
wholesome detestation of the plan on 
which she would not, then it seems not 
only a commendable but a necessary po- 
sition. 

'■■Will you marry me?" says the man. 
"Certainly," replies the woman, "if you 
recognize my position and meet its needs. 



I must be free to follow my profession as 
you are to follow yours; but with the 
money I earn I will contribute half toward 
our maintenance. We shall not conform 
to the ordinary housekeeping ideals, but 
we shall be helping to make new ones. At 
any rate, we shall be no worse oil than we 
| are now — and we shall have each other." 

Then, if the man does not love the wo- 
■ man enough to marry her on her own 
terms, she is under no reproach. He 
stands convicted of wanting a wageless 
housekeeper, with marital duties includ- 
ed — a very old functionary, but one no 
longer honored by the woman of to-day. 

If the professions of the two lovers are, 
so to speak, incompatible, if one or the 
other must be given up, that should be 
talked over and decided on grounds of 
economic advantage and personal capac- 
ity. If the man is a useful physician, 
having invested years of study and work 
and slowly. built up a practice, and the 
woman a stenographer on a salary, she 
could far more easily change her place of 
work than he; and if one or the other 
must really give up working, she would 
be least missed by the world they serve. 

But if, on the contrary, she is a teacher, 
a real teacher by birth, training, and ex- 
perience, and he merely a dry-goods clerk 
— why, he could more easily make the 
change, or even give up his work if need 
be — hers is the more valuable to society. 
We could spare several clerks better than 
one gi od teacher. It is by the service to 
society that work is to be judged — not 
personal profit. One other element en- 
ters into this choice — strong personal spe- 
cialization. If one of them is so perfectly 
fitted to his or her work as to suffer in- 
tensely in losing it, and be unable to do \ 
any other well, then the other should j 
surrender. The value to society and the 
relative pain to the individual are the 
guides in this decision. At present, in 
most cases, the man's work is more valu- 
able to society and more dear to himself; 
but there are many exceptions. The wo- 
man doctor or lawyer, or the real teacher, 
cares more for her profession than the 
man who is merely a wage-earner and 
thinks only of what he is paid. 

As to the more intimate questions in- 
volved, these again require a definite po- 
sition on the part of the woman, to which 
the man must accede or withdraw. It is 
true that we cannot tell beforehand — by 
the looks — what sort of a husband a man 
will make. But it takes two to make a 
marriage; and the woman, as the party 
most concerned, must make her own 
terms and make them clearly. 

Are any revolted at the thought of such 
discussion between man and maid? Sure- 
ly what is. doable is discussable. Where 
a binding contract for life is proposed, 
not only is it wise and fair to be precise 
in understanding the exact terms, but it 
is criminally negligent not to. When the 
j wife protests after marriage, the husband 
has a right to ask why she never men- 
t ioned her objections before. 4 I thought 
you understood," says he, "that this is 
what I married you for." She didn't. 
She understood something quite other- 
wise. Both were to blame in not making 
the terms of the contract clear; but she is 
the more to blame, because as the poten- 
tial mother it is not only her right to pro- 



tect herself but her duty to protect her 
children. Our women are not convent- 
bred ingenues, they are not purchased 
harem beauties; they are free to make 
their own contracts, and should make 
them carefully. 

Furthermore, in refusing to do any 
longer the menial service of the world, 
we should not therefore drop the enor- 
mous load forthwith on the overburdened 
shoulders of men. It is right that we 
should stop this everlasting round of do- 
mestic industry, but it is also right that 
we should be ready with some better way 
of doing it. The mother must care for 
her children — the man is right in expect- 
ing it of her; and if she is able to recog- 
nize the failure of the old method, she 
must be ready to do better with the new. 

Simply to refuse marriage does not im- 
prove it. Marriage we must have, but 
on different terms. The normal woman 
should marry, should be a mother, but 
she should also be a human creature. 

Each happy wife and mother who is 
also serving society in special work does 
more to promote human happiness than a 
thousand negations. — Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman in Woman's Journal* 



THE "BUTTERMILK HOUSE." 

Three tenement-houses in the midst of 
the Cherry Hill district of New York are 
the scene of an interesting experiment in 
attempting to regulate perpetually the 
character of the houses and, to some ex- 
tent, of the tenants, says the current 
Charities. The property gained the title 
of the "Buttermilk House" during the 
twenty-three years that it was the prop- 
erty of Miss Ellen Collins, from the tem- 
perance laws which were in effect. Some 
time ago, when they were sold to three 
Italians, the same rules were made a part 
of the title, and the purchasers agreed 
that the property shall revert to Miss Col- 
lins's heirs if it ever shelters a saloon, a 
lottery, or a disorderly house. That was 
ten months ago, and there has not been a 
disposition to recede in any particular 
from the letter of the contract. In fact, 
Miss Collins says, the Italians themselves 
have become interested in the experiment 
and may form similar rules for other 
houses which they own. 

Miss Collins was one of the first to erect 
and manage "improved" tenements in 
New York. There may be some connec- 
tion between this fact and her fondness 
for the old quotation to the effect that to 
reform tenants and tenements you must 
begin with the landlords. Good landlords 
(not meaning herself) and good janitors 
she believes to be the keys to the situa- 
tion. A short history of her experiment 
with some of its results is not uninterest- 
ing. That she has passed it along to 
other hands is due entirely to a physical 
shrinking from the efforts which it has 
imposed upon her advancing years. 

Long before the district dilapidated into 
the unsavory Cherry Hill, it was the 
neighborhood in which her family dwelt. 
As a girl she lived near-by. Twenty-three 
years ago she bought the corner property 
at Water and Roosevelt Streets for $2?,- 
000, renovated it to the very laths, and 
offered it for rent in two, three, and four- 
room flats. The rates, based on the origi- 
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nal purchase price, have not been ad- 
vanced during these years, but the income 
has averaged five and one-half per cent. 
net on the investment. Of course, the 
rates grew steadily lower than others in 
the neighborhood as time passed, but the 
families were looked up a bit before they 
were accepted as tenants, and the results 
were encouraging in all ways. Five and 
one-half per cent, on $22,000 satisfied 
Mies Collins, although the sale price, in 
spite of the embarrassing conditions at- 
tached to the deed, was 83-1,000. 

That the low rents were appreciated 
Miss Collins is firmly convinced. She was 
seldom asked to make changes or repairs, 
but the tenants frequently called her in 
to see new wall paper or other improve- 
ments which they had made themselves. 
They grew to have a feeling of proprietor- 
ship in the place, and took care of it as 
they would have their own homes. When 
a band of election night revellers started 
to tear up her new cellar doors for a bon- 
fire, an Irishwoman stood on the doors 
and defied them to touch the house. In 
near-by places the tenants tore the shut- 
ters from their own apartments to add to 
the blaze. 



Straightway they organized the "Butter- 
milk Club," to which the scoffers were 
drawn to spend their evenings in games 
and other amusements. "Buttermilk" 
ceased to be a term of reproach on 
Roosevelt Street. 

In all the history of this "Buttermilk 
House" Miss Collins' s hand was seldom 
shown as the visible moving power for 
betterment. Her plan was to give the 
tenants opportunity to better themselves 
— she expressly denies doing anything to 
better their social condition other than 
offering without preamble an opportunity 
through which they might better it them- 
selves if they desired. She believes that 
opportunity is all that is needed. Fair 
rents, clean buildings, some little care of 
the odds and ends, a few good rules for 
the benefit of all — these were her plans. 
That they succeeded well is evidenced by 
the length of time that tenants stayed 
with her, their standing in the neighbor- 
hood, their good-will to her, and their 
self-dependence. In the twenty-two years, 
Miss Collins says, 8500 will cover all the 
money that she has given them and all 
she has lost by rents which could not be 
collected. In one rent-roll of $2,400, cov- 



Low rents were not the only attractions ^ ering a considerable term, the loss was 



at the "Buttermilk House." Miss Collins 
opened a sewing-school for the girls and 
women. The rear ends of two houses 
were sacrificed from the rent roll to make 
a yard where the children planted flowers 
and the janitor kept grass growing. At 
Christmas time there were presents for all 
the children. The tenants told Miss Col- 
lins that the dance halls next door were 
drawing away the young people. Straight- 
way she leased the adjoining buildings at 
an exorbitant price, and turned out the 
dancers. Around the corner, on South 
Street, a room was rented and opened for 
the longshoremen to lounge in between 
jobs. Miss Collins and her friends in go- 
ing there in the evening without escort 
were not molested. 

The head janitor of the "Buttermilk 
House," who died some years ago, was a 
personal representative of the owner 
Miss Collins believes that to his efforts 
much of her success was due. He was-a 
paperhanger who had been injured so 
that he could not work at his trade. As- 
sistants did the manual labor, while he 
exercised a general supervision over all, 
ran a milk and cream store in the base- 
ment, became a sort of arbitrator for the 
neighborhood, patched up the quarrels of 
the. elders, heard the complaints of the 
children and ended their spats with sound 
spankings for the offenders. His mechan- 
ical ingenuity in keeping the houses ship- 
shape, and his common sense in treating 
tie tenants were among the chief factors 
of success in the management of the place. 
Since his death things have not gone so 
well. Miss Collins believes that there are 
many men of his character and artisan 
training who would make "model jani- 
tors." 

The janitor's little creamery was the 
starting of thename "Buttermilk House." 
Buttermilk was sold there as a beverage, 
for all kinds of liquor were strictly barred 
from the building. Even the "growler" 
was taken in by stealth, when at all. The 
neighbors called the men and boys of the 
house "the buttermilk gang" in derision. 



just two dollars and a half, 

The men who have bought the house 
are Italians, and their countrymen almost 
exclusively inhabit it. They have agreed, 
with some show of enthusiasm, to follow 
out her plans for the good of their ten- 
ants, and so far, at any rate, they have 
done so. If they do, she says, give their 
immigrant countrymen the best possible 
show for decent living, she will have ac- 
complished more than ever before in her 
work for Cherry Hill. 

Miss Collins repudiates the idea that 
nothing can be done for the Fourth Ward, 
or for this or that district. "You can do 
anything you set out to in the right way," 
she says. 

TO HELP FALL RIVER OPERATIVES. 

New Yoek City, Sept. 13, 1904. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

Having read with painful interest Miss 
Amy Wellington's description of the con- 
dition of the Fall River cotton-mill opera- 
tives, I beg to point out one or two ways 
in which the readers of the Woman's 
Column may be able to help indirectly, 
but none the less effectively. Anyone 
who owns any stock in a Fall River mill 
can, of course, make known her interest 
in the matter directly. Moreover, many 
Northern women liold stock in New Eng- 
land and other Northern corporations 
which operate mills in Southern States, as 
well as in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. The competition of the 
Southern mills bears directly upon the 
operatives in the Northern mills. For 
some Northern mills have been moved 
South; and all the New England opera- 
tives live under the permanent threat 
that their mill may be the [next one to 

Even when that threat appears less im- 
minent, the pressure of the Southern mills 
is nevertheless ruinous to the operatives. 
For in Georgia children work in cotton 
mills at any age at which they can be 



made useful. There is absolutely no law 
restricting the work of children by day or 
by night in that belated State; and the reg- 
ular working hours are eleven in one day 
and sixty-six in one week, compared with 
ten in one day and fifty-eight in one week 
in normal times in Massachusetts. 

The worst violations of the child labor 
laws in Massachusetts (such as employ- 
ment of an occasional child under the 
legal age or longer than the legal working 
hours) are only the things which occur 
daily, as a regular part of the industrial 
lif ^ in Georgia, where the Legislature has 
refused twice in a year to prohibit the 
employment of children under ten years 
of age. 

There are some Massachusetts corpora- 
tions which have branches in Georgia. 
They do not differ materially in their 
hours of labor from the mills which are 
owned in Georgia. They have never be- 
friended any measure for restricting the 
work of children or the hours of labor. 
Now, any readers of the Column who 
own stock in Georgia cotton mills can 
vote their stock in such ways as to prove 
their dislike of child labor and long hours 
of work for Southern employees. This 
would, in the long run, make its impres- 
sion. And it is only by improving the 
conditions of work in Georgia that any 
abiding improvement can be achieved in 
the conditions of cotton-mill work in 
other parts of the country. Under the 
pressure of competition, it is the relent- 
less employer who sets the pace. The 
more humane ones must meet him on his 
own ground, or go out of the business of 
competing with him. 

It is nO longer true that only the cheap 
grades of cotton goods are made in the 
Southern mills, and the New England 
mills remain free from the competition of 
Georgia. There is no finer cotton ma- 
chinery to be found in the world than 
that in some of the newer Georgia mills; 
and the writer has seen excellent shirting 
;" and sheeting, corduroy and denim in pro- 
j cess of mannfacture in Georgia mills, and 
being shipped thence to the Northern 
bleachery and dye works. 

The most advanced child-labor legisla- 
tion in the South is that of Alabama, 
where children under thirteen years of 
age are prohibited from working during 
the night, and children between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen years cannot work 
longer at night than eight hours. 

When this is the cream, what may the 
milk be? 

Every woman who draws without pro- 
test a dividend from Southern mills, is 
helping to continue not only the brutal 
overwork of helpless little children in the 
South, but the conditions described by 
Miss Amy Wellington in Fall River. By 
voting their stock, by getting together 
.1 and doing it effectively and cooperatively, 
I the women stockholders of Southern cot- 
ton mills could help vastly to improve the 
most miserable children to be found in 
the United States at this time. And inci- 
dentally they would give the most effect- 
ive possible reinforcement to the efforts 
of Northern workers for improved indus- 
trial conditions nearer home. 

Floebnce Kei/ley. 
Sec. JVatH Consumers 1 League. 
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LUCY STONE AT EVANSTON. 

Lucy Stone's birthday was celebrated 
under the auspices of the Evanston Politi- 
cal Equality League, at the home of the 
secretary of the League, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, Sept. 2. The occa- 
sion was one of peculiar interest, because 
Mrs. Stone made Evanston her home for 
a year in 1S58, and is still remembered 
there by a few of the older inhabitants for 
her sweetness and motherly devotion. 

Mrs. G. P. Harding, who knew Mrs. 
Stone when she lived in Evanston forty 
years ago, exhibited souvenirs of Mrs. 
Stone's home in Dorchester, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jones related reminiscences of 
Mrs. Stone, whom she knew in Boston in 
more recent years. 

A letter from Henry B. Blackwell, hus- 
band of Lucy Stone, was read, a part of 
which follows: 

When I came to Evanston in 1858, it 
was a small country village, with a beau- 
tiful oak grove, fronting on the lake 
shore, and a small wharf or steamboat 
landing. We took great delight in the 
open country, the walks, the bathing, and 
the congenial society of the place. 

Northwestern University was a strug- 
gling and impecunious institution, but it 
gave the village a certain educational and 
literary tone which it has ever since re- 
tained. 

After describing the beauty and simpli- 
city of Lucy Stone's home life in Evans- 
ton, the writer continues: "Some people 
think suffrage opinions dangerous to the 
home. Lucy's piivate life, as wife and 
mother, during my active business years 
from 1855 to 1804, was singularly beauti- 
ful and characteristic. Withdrawing al- 
most wholly from" her successful public 
work, she devoted herself to the interests 
of husband and child. 

"While living in Orange, N. J., during 
the absence of her husband on business, 
Lucy Stone wrote to the tax-collector, de- 
clining to pay the tax which she had been 
assessed, on the ground that she was de- 
nied representation in the government and 
the disposition of the money. As a result, 
her small household goods were taken 
from the house and sold at auction on the 
lawn — the baby carriage included. The 
articles were bought in at the sale by 
Mr. Rowland Johnson, a neighbor, a dear 
friend and loyal suffragist, who promptly 
had them put back into the house. As 
there was no way of preventing the collec- 
tion of the tax with costs, my wife never 
repeated this form of protest. But it was 
very effective in that conservative State, 
being novel, and created much healthful 
discussion in New Jersey and elsewhere. 
It brought to light the interesting histori- 
cal fact that women had voted on a prop- 
erty qualification in that State from 1776 
to 1807, and were then unconstitutionally 
deprived of their right by legislative 
enactment, on account of their supposed 
federalist proclivities. 

'■■The eight quiet years from 1856 to 
1864 were not the least heroic episodes in 
Lucy Stone's heroic life. We resolved to 
earn a competence in order later to devote 
ourselves to woman suffrage work, and 
we succeeded in doing so. It was our 
wish to be free from the necessity of mak- 
ing a living, directly or indirectly, out of 
reforms. And so, in 1864, Lucy helped 



form the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, and when, in 1867, Kansas submit- 
ted a woman suffrage amendment to the 
voters, we were free to canvass that young 
State. Later, in 1869, we moved to Bos- 
ton, to assist in forming the American 
Woman Suffrage Association and to es- 
tablish the Woman's Journal. 

"The suffrage movement has modified 
our social system since then. It lias rev- 
olutionized education, industry, law, and 
politics. To day, more than a million 
American citizens are living under full 
woman suffrage in four States; 200,000 
women will vote next November in the 
presidential election, and may possibly 
control its result. Women vote in the 
municipal elections of Great Britain and 
Canada; they have full suffrage in New 
Zealand and Federated Australia. On ed- 
ucational questions they vote in 20 States 
and Territories. In Illinois and eleven 
other States mothers have secured an 
equal right with fathers in the care and 
custody of their minor children, with in- 
dependent right to person, property, and 
earnings. Marriage is fast becoming in 
law and in fact 'a permanent partnership 
of equals with reciprocal rights and 
duties.' " 



ganized. Meanwhile Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell will take charge of any contri- 
butions that may be sent to this office, 
and will forward them for distribution 
either to the American missionaries or to 
the British Cousul in Moush, as the donors 
may prefer. Help to be effective should 
be prompt, as the autumn cold and snow 
will soon come to make the situation 
worse. 



Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to be held in Attleboro on Oct. 21. 
It is expected there will also be addresses 
from one or more of the distinguished 
foreigners attending the International 
Peace Congress, and a brilliant program. 
All County and local Suffrage Leagues 
, should elect their delegates without delay. 



HOUSEHOLD HELP TO BE HAD. 

Miss Gertrude Barnum, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Women's Trade Union 
League, and Miss Amy Wellington are 
actively engaged in finding employment 
for Fall-River factory girls thrown out of 
work by the strike in that city. They 
have already found positions for more 
than twenty of these young women as 
domestics, and hope to place several hun- 
dred more. It is a good work. Persons 
needing household help will do well to 
write to Miss Barnum, care Women's Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, 264 Boyls- 
ton Street-, Boston. 



A DESPERATE NEED. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has received 
the following letter from the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, in answer to an in- 
quiry about the Armenian massacres: 
"The Department has received a despatch 
from Mr. Thomas H. Norton, the U. S. 
Consul at Harput, who is now in the 
Moush district. The Consul says that the 
district of Sassun is now tranquil. The 
survivors of the massacre are in a desti- 
tute condition, but are attempting to re- 
build their burned villages. The Consular 
Corps at Bitlis estimates the numJber of 
massacred and dead from hunger and ex- 
posure as 3,500. In the, Moush district a 
number of villages have been plundered 
and burned, and many persons killed and 
maltreated, and another massacre is 
daily expected by the Armenian popula- 
tion, which is in destitute circumstances. 
About 15,000 have lost everything belong- 
! ing to them and are starving, many being 
ill and wounded. Small contributions to- 
ward their relief have been received 
through the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions at Bitlis, but 
much more is needed, the conditions be- 
; ing similar to those in Macedonia last 
I year." A relief committee is to be or- 
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DEATH OF SENATOR HOAR. 

Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, tke senior 
U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, died 
at his home in Worcester, early Fri- 
day morning, September 30th. In his 
death a great light has passed away 
from earth, a light that leaves behind it a 
rich, tranquil glow like the serene close of 
a long, glorious summer day. Full of 
years and of honors, he has gone to his 
rest. He upon whom we had looked as 
the greatest living son of New England, in 
character and talents, is with us no long- 
er. But his record remains: an incor- 
ruptible statesman, a ripe scholar, a fear- 
less patriot, a noble and inspiring orator, 
a lover of freedom not only for himself or 
bis own race, but for men of all races and 
all lands, and .also — and earnestly — for 
women. Mr. Hoar was an officer of the 
New England and Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations, and his wife had 
been a member of the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. He presided from 
time to time at the New England Woman 
Suffrage Festivals, and made a special 
effort to come and give us this conspicu- 
ous token of his support when things 
were temporarily looking dark for the 
cause. I remember that he once gave 
this as a reason for accepting an invita- 1 
tioa which we had sent him almost with- 
out hope that he would be able to come, 
owing to the many other pressing de- 
mands'upon his time. He was a member 
of the IT. S. Senate Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, and worked to secure favorable 
reports. Over and over again he spoke at 
suffrage conventions, with that noble and 
scholarly eloquence in which few speak- 
ers could approach him. Several of these 
great speeches were afterwards printed in 
leaflet form by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, and many thousands 
of copies were circulated. All of them 
are now out of print except his "Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, " of 
which a new edition was issued a few 
months ago. 

Senator Hoar's fine white head always 
seemed like the summit of some lofty 
snow covered mountain, towering high 
above lesser peaks, looking farther, both 
forward and back, than they can see, and 
catching more than they of the fires both 
of the sunset and of the dawn. For in 
him still glowed a firm and enthusiastic 
faith in the early principles on which our ■ 
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republic was founded — principles now ob- 
scured or forgotten in too many minds — 
and at the same time he could look for- 
ward and catch the light of the rising sun 
of the future, which the dwellers in the 
dark valleys of prejudice deny or scoff at 
as a will o* the wisp. 

Senator Hoar was like a Roman, with- 
out the cruelty; likeone of the old Puri- 
tans, but with more breadth of mind and 
sweetness of spirit. His sense of fun 
stayed with him to the last. He was a 
living illustration of Cicero's saying that 
the finest boy is the one who has some- 
tking of an old man in him, and the finest 
old man is the one who has something of 
a boy in him. 

Others will speak of his abilities as a 
lawyer, his long and distinguished career 
as a statesman. But what endeared him 
to the people was the eminence of his 
character, his integrity and fearlessness, 
his sympathy with the oppressed, his 
warm heart and stainless honor. 



People are saying that with him almost 
our last really high-minded statesman has 
passed away, and that a baser era begins. 
Those who say so have poorly understood 
the lesson of Mr. Hoar's life and teach- 
ings. He was an optimist of optimists. 
With all his sound, wholesome heart and 
all his wise, experienced head, he believed 
that a better future is in store, not only 
for America, but for the whole human 
race. Contrary to so many aged persons 
who become discouraged, eulogists of the 
past and gloomy as to the future, one of 
his latest articles set forth his conviction 
that the world was growing better, and 
marshalled facts from his long observa- 
tion and experience to prove it. He had 
unshakable faith in progress, aDd in the 
final triumph of right. Let the men and 
women who have been inspired by bis ex- 
ample'continue in his spirit to wage the 
battle against injustice and oppression, 
and that triumph will not fail. 

Alice Sto^e Blackwell, 
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COLORADO'S WOMEN VOTERS. 

A writer in the Boston Herald notes the 
fact that Mrs. J. E len Foster, president 
of the Women's National "Republican 
League, is going to the four States where 
women have full suffrage, to try to secure 
their votes for the Republican party in 
the comiug Presidential election. This 
writer adds: 

The feminine vote will be as eagerly 
sought as the men's, and by very much 
the same methods, it is to be feared. The 
testimony brought out in the investiga- 
tion of the last election in Colorado was 
of a character to justify this apprehen- 
sion. 

The testimony brought out in the in- 
vestigation of the last Colorado election 
showed that much fewer women than 
men yielded to dishonest methods. Hon. 
John L. Shafroth, in a published inter- 
view, said: 

"Of the persons implicated in the frauds, 
a very small proportion, not more than 
one in ten at the outside, were women.' 1 
During the first ten years after equal suf- 
frage was granted in Colorado, only one 
woman was convicted of illegal voting. 

Ex-Gov. Adams of Colorado, at the : 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee . 
of the U. S, House of Representatives on j 
Feb. 16, 1904, confirmed Mr. Shafroth's 
statement that only a very small propor- 
tion of the cheating was done by women. 

Mr. W. H. Bryant, president of the 
Honest Elections League of Denver, said in 
a letter published in the Woman* s Jour- 
nal of April 2, 1904: "As a result of my 
own experience in the work of the 
League, I find that women have prac- 
tically nothing to do with the fraudulent 
voting." He added that of the many 
corruptionists against whom the League 
had found it necessary to get out war- 
rants, only two were women. No man in 
Colorado with a reputation to lose, has 
ever yet asserted over his own name that 
women were responsible for more than an 
infinitesimal fraction of the fraud. 

If the opponents of equal rights could 
show that more women than men cheat at 
Colorado elections, they would score a 
fair point against woman suffrage. If the 
numbers of men and women cheating ' 
were equal, it would not be an argument 
either way. But as election frauds are 
much more rare among the women, that '. 
fact is distinctly an argument for woman \ 
suffrage. Alice Stone Black well. 



HEROIC WOMAN AMONG RUSSIAN OUT- 
CASTS. 

A young noblewoman of German ex- 
traction is a heroine in behalf of Russia. ■' 
Miss Jenny von Meyer belongs to an aris- 
tocratic family of the Baltic provinces. 
At home she possessed everything a girl 
could desire— comfort, wealth, and educa- 
tion. But one day a book, written by the 
late writer, Tscherwof, describing the life 
of the convicts on the island of Sakhalin, 
fell into her hands. From that time her 
peaceof mind was at an end. She seemed 
to hear the voices of the unfortunate call- 
ing to her: 'Come to us and help." It 
was clear to her that it was her duty to 
go to that cold spot, and there do work of 
charity. 

Twice a year a ship lands on Sakhalin. 
Its lower deck contains iron cages filled 



with prisoners who have passed through 
a fearful journey, partly through a hot 
equatorial and partly through an icy re- 
gion. Many of these unhappy mortals 
die on the way, while the rest are landed 
on a naked, inhospitable shore. 

After Miss von Meyer had learned the 
profession of a nurse, five years ago, she 
went to Sakhalin. At first she lived in a 
forest among the convicts, most of them 
criminals of the worst kind. But even 
these dregs of society had not lost all hu- 
man feelings. When they beheld the 
young, gentle, cultured woman, they did 
everything to protect her. In the two 
months she spent in the forest she had 
nothing to compliin of. The convicts 
went so far as to fasten a sign on a tree: 
"In the presence of the sister, it is forbid- 
den to utter an indecent word." 

Miss von Me.^er was not satisfied with 
being merely a nurse. She visited the 
condemned, encouraged them, and gave 
them good advice. In the evening she 
collected the men and women around a 
burning bonfire, and read to them. She 
led a life just like those of the convicts. 
She lived in a hut made of bark, and 
cooked her meals before the door. Once 
when she returned she found a potato sack 
nailed before her door— a gracious atten- 
tion shown her by the convicts. She also 
found occasionally, when she came home, 
fruits and flowers in her dwelling, modest 
gifts, it is true, but which she appreciated 
more than the valuable ones which she 
had received in her former life. 

The released prisoners sometimes were 
worse off than the real convicts. Miss von 
Meyer soon came to the conclusion that 
she needed to obtain work for them as 
well. In her spare hours she studied 
weaving, in order to introduce the trade 
in the island. 

Two years after her arrival in Sakhalin, 
Miss von Meyer went to St. Petersburg, 
and returned from there with 2,000 rou- 
bles, 3,000 books, and clothing. She 
rented a home which became the centre 
of her noble activity. But difficulties 
were placed in her way. The rumor was 
spread that she had brought back 2,000,- 
000 roubles, to be distributed among the 
convicts. When it was found that there 
was no truth in the story, it caused great 
disappointment. Many of the unfortu- 
nates did not want to work. 

Without becoming discouraged, Miss 
von Meyer resumed her activity. She 
went to the starving ones, and endeavored 
to influence them to work for her. At 
first it was only three persons. The oth- 
ers preferred to beg, and to live in misery. 
But when these three workmen showed 
their companions 50- copecks, which, be- 
sides food, each had earned daily, then 
the number of those willing to work 
doubled, trebled, and after two weeks 
there were 80. 

But a further difficulty still confronted 
Miss von Meyer. What to do with the 
product of her people's labor. When al- 
most ready to give up her noble enter- 
prise, the commander of a garrison gave 
her a large order. The workmen could 
be again employed. Furthermore unex- 
pected subsidies arrived, for a rich man in 
St. Petersburg sent her a large sum of 
money. 

At present, and during the war, she has 



| found a ready market for her shoes and 
! clothing. She has also established on the 
. island an orphanage, a consumers' league, 
and other enterprises which are flourish- 
ing. 

Miss von Meyer is at present in St; 
Petersburg, taking a vacation from her 
arduous labor. She hopes soon to return 
to the island, and is now looking for a 
companion to share her work and respon- 
sibilities. 



MANUAL TRAINING FOR TEXAS DAUGH- 
TERS 

Mrs. L. B. Alford of San Antonio, one 
of the most energetic club women in the 
energetic State Federation, is spending a 
short time in New York on -her way to 
Italy, where she will remain until spring, 
says the N. X. Saturday Evening Post. 
Mrs. Alford is a member of the San Anto- 
nio Woman's Club, as well as several 
smaller organizations in the city, and was 
the principal mover in the organization of 
the San Antonio Art League in the public 
schools. Mrs: Alford gives an entertain- 
ing account of the way the State Manual 
Training School for Girls was established.' 
A boys' manual training school having 
proved successful, a benevolent and fair- 
minded member of the State Legislature 
conceived the idea of offering similar ad- 
vantages to the girls of Texas, and intro- 
duced a bill for a suitable appropriation. 
Legislatures occasionally give way to hys- 
terics, just as women's clubs are said to 
do. With the crowd — masculine as well 
as feminine — certain phrases such as 
"sanctity of the home," "infringement of 
personal liberty," etc., have power to 
cause temporary insanity. When the bill 
was introduced into the Lower House, 
somebody sprang up and said in a pas- 
sionate tone of voice that the measure was 
aimed directly at the sanctity of the home. 
What man dared assert that Texas moth- 
ers were not competent to manually train 
their own daughters? Nothing was said 
abont the ability of the Texas fathers to 
! train their own sons. But the - House 
caught the idea. A dozen nrsn tried to 
talk at once. They raved, and wept scald- 
ing tears over the sanctity of the home. 
The bill was voted down unanimously, 
the unfortunate author thereof being de- 
nounced as an insulter of Texas women. 
The San Antonio Woman's Club read of 
the occurrence, but it did not have hys- 
terics. The president telegraphed the 
legislator and asked him to come to San 
Antonio as the guest of the clnb. He 
came, and together they discussed the 
plan for a girls' manual training scho)l. 
The club took the matter to the State Fed- 
eration, and the Federation took it to the 
clubs throughout the State. The Texas 
Legislature meets biennially, and when it 
next met the bill was re-introduced, and 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 
"The members," said Mrs. Alford, "went 
instructed." 



In Colorado leading suffragists are 
prominent in the State campaign. Ex- 
Gov. Alva Adams is candidate for. Gov- 
ernor, and Hon. John F. Shafroth for 
Congressman-at-large on the ticket with 
Mrs. Grenf ell for Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
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MILL GIRLS AS DOMESTICS. 
In an editorial, Sept. 21, the Herald 



Cap E. Miller is barely old enough to ' 
I be elected to public office, graduated from 
In ail editorial, Sept. 21, the Herald I the gtate formal Scho ol early, took a 
tsks why the girls and women from Fall country schoo i in Keokuk County, Iowa, 
BWer cotton mills and in factories gener- and within a {ew mon ths ran for county 
,dly do not go into domestic service. The superintendent on the Democratic ticket 
question is so often asked that it has I in a hopelessly Republican county, and 
seemed worth while for the Massachusetts wag elected by a fabulous majority. He 
Woman's Trade Union League to make I wag the „ kid 8Upe rintendent" in the 
the experiment of providing positions in j g tate? with the reputation of being up-to- 
domestic service. ', date to tn e limit. He was a hustler, and 
We found the first obstacle to be a love the old {ogies m ight as well get out of the 

road without further ado. 

Poor old Nancy Frey read the hand- 
writing on the wall. She never could 
, have passed a modern examination, and 
had held on more by accident than de 
I sign, but now the end had come with the 



"British Policy toward Japan." She as- 
serted that Japan would eventually force 
all the nations to acknowledge her ability 
in the arts, in commerce and government. 
Marquis and Marchioness Oyama have 
three children, two sons and a daughter. 



of home, the very natural clinging of 
mothers and daughters to the home circle. 
Homesickness has been one of the univer- 
sal results in our ex pel « ment. Many girls 
arrive in Boston almost ill from a sleep- 
less night of dread and the morning's 
partings with father, mother, and little 
brothers and sisters. Two girls gave up 
and went back from this cause before se- 
curing work. 

Another serious obstacle was the preju- 
dice against taking work of a servile na- 
ture. When a girl enters service, she is, 
ol course, reminded constantly of her 
"place" in the family. She is an out 
aider on a lower social scale. She sees 
the happy and often luxurious home life 
of a united family, and she is on the out- 
skirts—an alien, sometimes alone, some- 
times forced into constant companionship 

. . ,1 :J„ «4-« 



election of a man of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

"You were a saint twenty-five years be- 
fore I was born," he said to Nancy Frey , 
as he banded her to a chair. 

Tears came suddenly and copiously. 
I "How do you know what happened 
I twenty- five years before you were born?' 7 
said the woman, whose sense of humor 
never deserts her, 

"I heard my grandfather tell of Nancy 
Frey when I was a child, but I never ex- 
pected to see you face to face. Clear 
Creek township is looking for a teacher 



times forced uiio cuosuul uumpumuou.,, . (j reeK townsmp is iuu^iu & wi « -«« 

with uncongenial cooks, housemaids, etc. 1 {or Sc h 00 i tfo. 1; you go over there for 
• The third obstacle was the lack of funds [ next term .»» 

She saw the trustees, taking a 



for transportation We found that girls 
were driven from their homes only by the 
dire necessity of finding other work, 
which generally means that they are 
without funds. 

After this, there was the dread of a 
large city and the lack of a place to stay 
while seeking employment. A committee 
had to take charge of meeting trains, con- 
ducting girls to their employment, or pro- 
Tiding residences for them until employ- 
ment is secured. 

Next we found a prejudice among em- 
ployers against factory girls who were in- 
experienced in domestic- work. ^ Girls 
were obliged to choose from the undesira- 
ble positions refused by experienced ser- 
vants. Low wages, long hours, unaccus- 
tomed work, other disadvantages of the 
country, far from the church and congen- 
ial recreation-all these have been the lot 
of every one of the brave Fall River girls 
who have come to us. 

Gertrude Barnum. 
Secretary Massachusetts Woman's Trade 

NANCY FREY. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

"This is Superintendent Miller, I sup- 
pose." 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"I don't suppose you will have any use 
for an old woman like me?" 

"Your name, please." 

"Nancy Frey!" 

The young superintendent extended his 
hand, saying, -As long as I am superin- 
tendent Nancy Frey will have a school if 
she wishes it." 

"How do you know Nancy Frey? 

This woman is seventy years old, never 
had other education than that of the rural 
schools of Ohio in her childhood, and b as 
taught in country schools here and there 
for fifty years 



letter 
from Superintendent Miller, and they 
gave her the school at 828 a month. Be- 
fore the term closed, she was visited by 
trustees from two other districts, and the 
three school boards began to bid up on 
salary for Nancy Frey, until finally all 
offered her $40 a month, and she has de^ 
cided to stay at Clear Creek, District No 
1 where children, parents, and trustees 



THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The International Peace Congress which 
opens at Tremont Temple, Boston, Oct. 
3, will, this year for the first time, wel- 
come delegates from organizations of 
women which are in sympathy with its 
purposes, says Mrs. Edwin D. Mead of 
the executive committee. It is expected 
that Mrs. Sarah Piatt Decker will repre- 
sent the National Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and Miss Helen A. Whittier, the 
Massachusetts Federation. Each local 
club that numbers 100 is likewise en- 
titled to be represented by its president 
or some one appointed by her as substi- 
tute. All who desire to be delegates 
should secure membership cards by send- 
ing their names and addresses of the or- 
ganizations represented by them, and In- 
close $1 as registration fee for each dele- 
gate, to the office of the Peace Congress 
Committee, 20 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Cards of membership will be mailed upon 
receipt of application, and these entitle 
each delegate to a vote. 

Thespecial meeting for women, at which 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall will preside, will 
be on Wednesday evening, Oct. 5, at Park 
Street Church. Addresses will be made 
by the Baroness von Suttner of Austria, 
author of "Lay Down Your Arms," by 



Mrs. W. P. Byles, an able English speaker; 

by Dr. Yamei Kin, Miss Jane Addams, of 
offered her $40 a month, and she has de- Chicago, and others. Mrs. Julia Wara 
° . . . . ™~— r.™oir nistrifit No. i tj^o «iii hfl nresent and will say a few 



Howe will be present and will say a few 

1, where children, parens .u —-- words about the work she f id J^f*^ 

have learned to love and respect her, and r {or the ca use of peace nearly 40 years ago. 
the county superintendent says she is one 
of the best teachers he knows, with a 
school that is among the first to respond 
to all of his requests for work and activity 
along new lines. She is one of the great- 
est inspirations I have had in an audience. 
The dead line is a delusion and a snare 
existing because too many officials are 
faint hearted.-«7oumaJ of Education. 



A JAPANESE MARCHIONESS. 
The wife of Field Marshal Marquis 
Oyama, the commander of the conquering 
land forces of Japan, is a graduate of Vas- 
sar College in the class of 1882. Stematz 
Yamakana was one of a number of Japan- 
ese girls sent hereby the Japanese govern- 
ment in 1871 to be educated. She was 
admitted to the home of the Kev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, in New Haven. From 
him she learned the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion while pursuing her studies 
At the end of seven years she entered 
Vassar College. In 1881, at the termina- 
tion of the period of ten years which had 
been allotted to the girls for their educa- 
tion in this country, Stematz, then a viva- 
cious and popular young woman in her 
early twenties and wearing American 
clothing, was permitted to remain another 
year in order to finish her course. Her 
commencement essay attracted consider- 
able attention at the time because of its 
prophetic intelligence. Its title was, 



HONOR TO MRS. GRENFELL. 

It is in response to a demand from all 
parts of the State that Mrs. Helen L. Gren- 
fell is candidate for a fourth term as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Colorado. She was nominated by trie 
Democratic State Convention by acclama- 
tion amid tremendous enthusiasm mani- 
fested by both men and women delegates. 
I At the election, four years ago, Mrs. Gren- 
1 fell ran 6,000 votes ahead of her ticket 
and two years ago 8,000 votes ahead of it. 
The Denver Daily News says: "As su- 
perintendent Mrs. Grenfell has given sat- 
. isfaction to all parties, and has been in- 
' dorsed over and over again by educational 
meetings. She has the support of the 
educators of the State without regard to 
party. When she went into office six 
years ago, no interest on public schoo 
money ever had been paid into the school 
fund. Largely through her efforts this 
was corrected, and the school funds i re- 
ceive the interest on deposited school 
funds. As a member of the land board 
she has given special attention to school 
lands, and the revenue from leases and 
rentals has been increased. She has as- 
sisted in the establishment of G00 school 
libraries, and the publications of her 
office are accepted as standards all over 
the country." 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



The entering class of Rochester (N. Y.) 
University numbers 45 women and 71 
men. There are five yonng women enjoy- 
ing scholarships granted by the women's 
coeducational fund in Rochester. It will 
be remembered that the women of that 
city raised $50,000 in order that women 
might be admitted to the university, the 
sum stipulated for by the board of 
trustees. 

Twenty-four organizations of women 
are working with Mrs. Ella L. Breed, su- 
perintendent of the Woman's Department 
of the United Commercial Travellers Fair 
in Mechanics' Hall, Boston. Among those 
that will have exhibits representing their 
interests are the Consumers' League,, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
the League of Women Workers, and the 
Sunshine Society. 

New York draws upon the New England 
Woman's Press Association for capable 
press workers. Mrs. Belle Armstrong 
Whitney, who married and went to New 
York City to live several years ago, is 
editor and publisher of £' Art de la Mode, 
a leading fashion magazine. Mrs. Mary 
Sargent Hopkins, whose bright and breezy 
magazine, The Wheelwoman, will be read- 
ily recalled, removed to New York City 
some months ago to take a responsible 
position on the editorial staff of the Chris- 
tian Herald. Mrs. Mary Worswick, for- 
merly "Amy Robsart," of the Boston 
Daily Post, is editor-in-chief of the Sun- 
day edition of the Albany (N. Y.) Argus. 

A very pretty wedding, of special inter- 
est in college circles, took place recently 
at the home of Andrew D. White, former 
ambassador to Germany. Miss Beatrice 
Magill, a sister of Mrs. White, was the 
bride, and Mr. John Campbell Robinson, 
of Boston, Mass., the groom. No minister 
of the gospel was present, the old Quaker 
marriage ceremony being performed. The 
certificate of marriage was read by Dr. 
White, and Mrs. Elizabeth Bond, dean of 
Swarthmore College, gave a brief address. 
The bride is a daughter of Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, former president of Swarthmore. 

Mrs. Agnes Knox Black, wife of Profes- 
sor E. Charlton Black, of Cambridge, has 
been appointed to the Boston University 
faculty. Mrs. Black is the only woman 
on it. She takes the place of Professor 
Malvina M. Bennett, head of the depart 
ment of elocution and oratory, who has 
been granted a year's leave of absence. 
Mrs. Black is a Canadian by birth. Like 
her husband, she is well known upon the 
platform both in this country and in Can- 
ada. She was educated in the public 
schools of Toronto, and graduated with 
distinction from Toronto University. She 
took post-graduate work in Philadelphia. 
She is the only woman to receive a regular 
university degree under the English Gov- 
ernment, having been appointed professor 
of elocution at Toronto University. She 
still holds the position of Government 
lecturer at the same 'institution. Later 
she was called to England to take the post 
of dramatic reader at the University of 
Edinburgh, and here she met Prof. Black. 
For the last two years she has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Emerson College 
of Oratory, and she will continue to hold 
this position along with her work at Bos- 
ton University. 



i FIFTY THOUSAND MURDERS THIS WEEK. 

During the past week more than fifty 
thousand men, set up to destroy each 
other by the governments of their respec- 
tive countries, have perished by each 
other's hands. These men had no choice 
in the matter. On the Russian side they 
were largely composed of Jews, Poles, and 
Finlanders, who detest their rulers and 
would prefer Japanese success if they 
were lookers-on instead of participants in 
the conflict. The two armies are in terri- 
tory which does not belong to either of 
them, hundreds of miles from their homes. 
Every man who falls leaves mother, wife, 
or children— in most cases leaves them to 
i a lifelong struggle with poverty and want. 
The cost of this horrible butchery i s wrung 
from the toil of the workers in field and 
factory, while the selfish officials remain 
at home in comfort and security. 

Time was when such conflicts were 
headed by the men who were responsible 
for the killing and staked their own lives 
and fortunes on the issue. But that is so 
no longer. Meanwhile the Russian Czar 
avows his intention to put 700,000 men 
into the field and prolong the war until 
Japan is annihilated. 

Only a short time ago DeBloch, a Rus- 
sian student of military science, thought 
he had demonstrated that great wars had 
been made forever impossible by modern 
inventions in the art of destruction. 
Scarcely has his book been published 
when its theory is overthrown. 

We are reminded of the similar case of 
the learned Dr» Dionysius Lardner, who, 
in 1837, published a scientific demonstra- 
tion that it was physically impossible for 
a steamship to crass the Atlantic. Scarce- 
ly had his work appeared in print when, 
one fine morning, the little Sirius from 
Glasgow steamed gaily into New York 
harbor, followed within a week by the 
Great Western from Bristol. 

Lst no one imagine that the cure for 
war lies in perfecting the art of slaughter, 
or in the increase of armies and navies and 
fortifications, or in costly preparations for 
organized murder. Only by the creation 
of an International Legislature and by the 
supremacy of International Law can this 
gigantic crime and folly be abated. 

Meanwhile, is it not time for the civil- 
ized world to remonstrate, and, if neces- 
sary, to intervene? Above all is it not 
time for the women of the world, who are 
so vitally interested, to claim and exercise 
their rightful share in deciding the prose- 
cution of war or the maintenance of 



peacer 



Henry B. Blackwell. 



TWO GIRLS IN CHINESE AFFAIRS. 

Two young women are inchargeof the in- 
ternational correspondence of the Chinese 
department of foreign affairs. This is a 
very interesting bit of news lately pub- 
lished in the Mail of Shanghai. The girls 
are the Misses King, daughters of the 
former Chinese minister to France, Yu 
King. They were educated in Paris, and 
when they went back to Shanghai were 
immediately taken into the graces of the 
empress, and now have her confidence to 
such an extent that the official correspon- 
dence and cablegrams are delivered to 
them, and the empressreceives their trans- 



lations of the messages before her minis 
ters see them. This is a great advance 
for Chinese women. The minister of 
foreign affairs and his entire staff look 
upon the innovation with displeasure, it is 
said, and this is easy to believe. The ap- 
pointment came about largely through 
accident. The diplomatic coi respondent 
with foreign nations is carried on in 
French. While the Misses King were one 
day in audience with the dowager em- 
press, some diplomatic correspondence 
with the Chinese department's translation 
was brought to the throne. The dowager 
ordered the girls to translate the letter 
also. Their translation was entirely dif- 
ferent from the one submitted by the 
officials, and at variance with their sug- 
gestions and ideas. The dowager empress 
then ordered a mass of recent telegrams 
and correspondence sent to her, and it 
was found that her ministers were trans- 
lating to suit themselves and their own 
policy. Hence this appointment. 

THE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT AT THE 
FAIR. 

The new feature of the United Commer- 
cial Travellers' Fair, which will open in 
Mechanics' Building, Boston, Monday, Oct. 
3, will be the Children's Department. 
Never before, it is. claimed, has there 
been in any commercial fair of this sort a 
department catering exclusively to chil- 
dren. 

This department is to be the exhibit of 
American Motherhood, and will cover ev- 
ery interest of child life. It will include 
a model home nursery, bedroom for little 
folks, which will show parents the mod- 
em appliances, inventions, and conven- 
iences for the use of children. There will 
be also a model day-nursery and playroom 
where occupations, books, and toys for 
children will be shown. Here, babies and 
children may be left in the care of skilled 
attendants, and be "checked" like an um- 
brella or coat. This convenience will 
greatly relieve mothers who attempt to 
see the fair with a child in their arms, or 
one tugging at their skirts. It will be an 
equally great relief to the little children. 

In order to cover many things that can- 
not be shown in a material exhibit, Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill, editor of American 
Motherhood, is arranging for a series of 
talks, lectures, and demonstrations by ex- 
pert and recognized authorities. „ These 
will be given daily, and will form a con- 
nected and systematic, though necessarily 
brief course of instruction as to the men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual training of chil- 
dren, which no mother can afford to miss. 

Miss Laura Gregg has been sent to Ok- 
lahoma and will take charge of the woman 
suffrage campaign in the Territory, The 
work will be vigorously carried on until 
after the meeting of the constitutional 
convention, which is expected to be called 
within a year or two. The Territory 
l hopes that the next session of Congress 
1 will authorize the admission of Oklahoma 
j and the Indian Territory as States, either 
singly or together. It is certain that they 
will*be admitted sooner or later, and the 
suffragists intend that a clause giving 
women full suffrage shall be included in 
the constitution. 
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ding disfranchisement in the new States 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, and adding that no 
one must be disfranchised unless for cer- 
tain specified reasons, viz.: Lunacy, sex, 
criminality, etc. A great deal of indigna- 
tion is felt by women against this last 
clause, and many conventions of women 
are petitioning to have the word "sex" 
stricken out. They call attention to the 
fact that without it the law-makers of the 
new States will still be free to exclude 
women if they choose, and that there is 
no need for Congress to give them permis- 
sion in so many words, and to hold up be- 
fore the whole country sex as a disability 
to be classed side by side with idiocy, lu- 
nacy, and crime. This clause is a super- 
fluous insult to the mothers, wives, and 



THE GREAT PEACE CONGRESS. 

The great International Peace Congress 
held last week in Boston has been a mag- 
nificent success. The Congress opened 
on Monday, Oct., 3. On the Sunday be- 
fore, most of the ministers in Boston 

«.» n «l. M J ~~„>«~ i"k O J / Ai "<-'L*D 1U3U1L LU LUC UJULUOICS, WIVC HULL 

.preached peace sermons. On Sunday f . , , ., D . , , ' A ', A 

„ f . „ „ . , . . ., . sisters of the new States, and not only to 

afternoon, a special service was held ink. u , . „ . u - . . 

aw * m 1 4. u- 1 ^ ! them, but to all the women of America. 

Tremont Temple, at which prominent ■ ^ 

™ j a 1 7 - Alice Stone Blackweli,. 

European and American clergymen em- ; 

phasized the duty of the churches and of 
religious men and women to the cause of 
peace. Sunday evening there was a pre- 
liminary musical service in Symphony 
Hall, with a full orchestra and the Handel 
and Haydn Society of 400 voices. Dr. E. 
E. Hale conducted a responsive reading, 
and there was a noble address by the 
Bishop of Hereford. 

The National American W. S. A. had 
five fraternal delegates at the Peace Con- 
gress, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, William j 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller and 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas. 



MRS. LIVERMORE SPEAKS. 

* Mrs. Mary A. Liverruore will speak at 1 
P.M. to-day at the reception given by the 
Suffolk County Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union at the Fair, Mechanics' 
Building. This is "White Ribbon Day," 
andwillbe duly celebrated with addresses, 
Bongs, greetings from the Loyal Legion 
children, tea, etc. 

- Mrs. Livermore spoke at the banquet 
which followed the royal reception given 
to Mr. and Mrs. E. Tennyson Smith of 
England by the leaders of the Twentieth 
Century Pledge-Signing Crusade in Park 
Street Church last Tuesday night. She 
told how she began her temperance work 
in 1840, at the time of the "Washing- 
tonian" movement, and added: 

The contagion of right is stronger than 
the contagion of wrong. Bemember, my 
friends, that the moment you espouse the 
cause of the right, you take on something 
of the Almighty. 

THE STATEHOOD BILL. 

A bill is expected to pass Congress at 
its next session, bringing in Arizona and 
Kew Mexico, with Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, as two new States. In this 
Statehood bill, there is a clause forbid- , 



THE LADY AND THE TURNKEY. 

Senator Hoar was noted for his wit. He 
illustrated the inconsistency of some of 
the opponents of equal rights for women 
by the following story: 

"Some years ago, an admirable lady 
headed a remonstrance from the town of 
Lancaster against giving women the bal- 
lot. A few weeks later she came into 
my office to take steps for a public 
meeting to promote the establishment of 
a separate prison for women, since suc- 
cessfully in operation at Sherborn. She 
knew all about it. She had studied like 
experiments in Ireland, I 'think, and in 
Prussia, or elsewhere. She told me that 
girls after a first lapse from honesty or 
virtue might often be reclaimed, by the 
care and sympathy of a wise and. tender 
matron. But when, under the existing 
system, they were thrust into the same 
prison with men, sometimes subjected to 
the control of coarse and brutal turnkeys, 
they became sullen and hardened, and all 
chance of their reformation was gone. 1 
said to her, •Well, madam, what does the 
coarse and brutal turnkey think of it?' 
She replied, 'I suppose he thinks it is all 
right as it is.' I said to her, 'Well, of 
course his opinion ought to be taken and 
not yours.' She looked, as you will .be- 
lieve, a good deal astonished. I said to 
her, 'This is a question of government, and 
yet you are laboring to prevent your own 
voice from being counted on this question, 
while that of the turnkey is to have its 
full weight.' " 

A SUCCESSFUL FAIR. 

With an attendance so large on Satur- 
day last as to fairly crowd Mechanics' 
Building to the doors, surpassing all rec- 
ords in the history of Boston's fairs, the 
great exposition, under the auspices of 
the United Commercial Travellers of 



America, has proven a stupendous suc- 
cess. Next week, as last, will begin 
with a phenomenal attendance, and it 
would seem as if Mechanics' Building is 
the Mecca for all New England. 

The fair itself deserves success. In ex- 
hibits, in instructive and amusing fea- 
tures, it has no competitor and its attrac- 
tions cover all fields. The visitor finds in 
the mercantile and manufacturing exhibits 

■ everything from a jackknife to a piano, an 
electric motor or an automobile, while for 
educational features, the Women's De- 

j partment's exhibits pertain to the home, 

f household, school, workshop, and mer- 
cantile establishment. Almost every prom- 
inent woman's club in the country isrep- 

| resented, and there are daily lectures on 
hygiene, cooking and serving food, care 

[ of children, etc. The volunteer lecturers 

■ include Hon. John D. Long, Edward Ev- 

■ erett Hale, Elwyn G. Preston, Helen A. 
Whittier, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Fannie Merritt Farmer, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Marion C. Nichols, Paul 
Pierce, Estelle M. H. Merrill, Drs. Freder- 
ick I. Knight, Arthur K. Stone, and oth- 
ers. Excursions to the fair are run from 
all points in New England. 



Baroness Bertha von Suttner, of 
Austria, was one of the foreign delegates 
received with most cordality and honor 
at the International Peace Congress. Her 
novel, "Lay Down Your Arms!" has been 
called the Uncle Tom's Cabin of the peace 
movement. It has been translated into 
all the languages of Western Europe, has 
passed through thirty editions in Ger- 
many, and still sells by hundreds of thou- 
sands. The Baroness represents at this 
Congress not only the Austrian "Friends 
of Peace," which she founded, but the 
Peace Society of Hungary and the Aca- 
demical Peace Society of the University 
of Vienna. 

Mrs. Helen Grenfell has made so 
remarkable a record as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for Colorado 
that both parties unite in praising her. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: "Mrs. Gren- 
fell's most notable achievement has been 
in her conduct of the school lands of the 
State, making them valuable sources of 
revenue. Her policy from the first was 
against the sale of the school lands, which 
comprise some 3,000,000 acres. The in- 
come from such sales had been limited, as 
the investments were prescribed, and the 
interest rate rather low, as Western inter- 
est goes. The leasing system was inaug- 
urated under Mrs. Grenf ell's direction, 
and the result was an increase of school 
revenues of nearly 8200,000 a year, with 
no decrease in the capital. The Land De- 
partment of the State shares the credit 
with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, as they have administered her 
policy wisely, but the policy was hers 
alone.'"" 
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STICK-PINS VS. STIMULANTS. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
Woman's Republican Leagueof'the United 
States, has invented a novel and ingenious 
method of arousing political interest 
among women voters. She has been 
actively at work for some time past in the 
four free States where all American citi- 
zens "of mature age and sound mind, not 
convicted of crime," are voters. At her 
suggestion, it appears that D. W. Mul- 
vane, of the National Republican Execu- 
tive Committee, is busily engaged in dis- 
tributing "barrels of stick-pins" among 
the women of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
aud Idaho. 

These stick-pins are in every case ac- 
companied by political literature. Mrs. 
Foster does not rely wholly on the stick- 
pins. These are intended to be worn as 
badges to declare the sentiments of the 
wearers. Thereby the votes of the wom- 
en will be secured and their influence be 
potential upon husbands, sons and lovers. 

Mrs. Foster's ingenious experiment will 
be watched with interest by politicians. 
If it prove successful, a new method of 
campaigning may result. The home may 
prove more influential than the saloon. 
Both the great parties may hereafter sub- 
stitute free stick-pins for free whiskey. 
As between the two, we should prefer the 
stick-pins as a political stimulant. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

SENATOR HOAR ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

[From an address delivered by Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar at a convention held in Amiierst, 
Mass., Sept. 24, 1891.] 

The most taking argument against wo- 
man suffrage that I ever heard was found 
in a single phrase of Dr. Bushnell, when 
he called it "the reform against nature." 
Let us see whether it be against or ac- 
cordiug to nature to summon woman to 
our aid in the management of the affairs 
of the Republic. 

Take the things which the State has to 
do to-day. Take, in the first place, that 
which our opponents like chiefly to insist 
on when they discuss this question: de- 
fence against foreign and domestic vio- 
lence. Women will not bear arms or lead 
armies; aud that is true of old men and 
of men physically disabled. Not more, I 
suppose, than one-sixth part of our popu- 
lation of sixty-five millions are fit to bear 
arms. But even in the matter of war, the 
women of America conceived, organized, 
and rendered successful the great Sanitary 
Commission, which was the crowning 
glory of our people in the Civil War. 
There had been no substantial improve- 
ment in the care of the wounded and sick 
soldiers in the field for a century, until 
the women of America took it in hand. 
France, which had brought military disci- 
pline to its highest perfection, threw her 
sick or wounded soldier aside to die like 
a weed by the wall. Dr. Bellows, the 
president of the Sanitary Commission, de- 
clared: "The earliest movement for army 
relief was begun by the women of the na- 
tion, and their zeal and devotion no more 
flagged through the war than did that of 
the army in the field. The barriers* of 
sect, caste and conventionalism, which 
had heretofore separated them, were 
burned away in the fervid heat of their 



loyalty." President Lincoln, according 
to Mrs. Livermore, disapproved at first of 
the cooperative work of women for the 
relief of the army, and declared that it 
would prove a dreadful fifth wheel to the 
coach. But when the war was over, he 
said, speaking of this subject, that he 
mustsay that "if allthathad been said by 
orators and poets since the creation of the 
world in praise of women were applied to 
the women of America, it would not do 
them justice for their conduct during the 
war." 

Take the next great function of the 
State, the administration of justice. A 
good deal of wit has been expended upon 
this subject. "What sort of Chief Justice 
do you think you would get if you had a 
woman on the bench?*"" That is a ques- 
tion which is put as a difficult and an im- 
possible question to answer. A great part 
of my life has been spent in studying and 
watching the administration of justice in 
this Commonwealth and trying to learn, 
if I could, something of the qualities 
which fit men to take a part in the admin- 
istration of justice; and I declare that the 
longer I live the more thoroughly I am 
convinced of the superiority in arriving 
at the truth, of what we call the intuitive 
and instinctive judgment which is the fac- 
ulty of women, over the logical method 
which is the quality of the masculine in- 
tellect. The training and discipline our 
lawyers go through, in my judgment, 
tends, after a time, to unfit a man for an 
accurate determination upon the facts. 
The value which. you place upon the in- 
stitution of the jury is not merely or 
chiefly because the judge is not supposed 
to be as honest, or as impartial, or as just 
asthe'twelve jurymen, but it is because 
the experience of men has found that the 
gift of the practical man who looks into 
the witness's face, though he can never tell 
why he believes or disbelieves him, is often 
better than all the reasoning of a Parsons 
or a Marshall in getting at the truth. 

I was surprised some time ago to think 
how the relation of women to the admin- 
istration of justice has manifested itself 
in some of the most important events of 
history. Shakespeare, the great delinea- 
tor of human character, when he desired 
to introduce into that matchless scene 
which the world knows by heart, the 
judgment that cut the knot which had 
puzzled the lawyers and doctors, placed a 
woman upon the judgment seat. I think 
when slavery demanded of us that pound 
of flesh, secured to it in our National 
Constitution, that some of us would rather 
have had Portia than Taney on the bench. 
D'Aguesseau, the consummate Chancellor 
of .France, to whose tomb pilgrims from 
afar have travelled, in the one important 
and turning point of his life, when he was 
sent to Versailles by Louis XIV.., who de- 
manded of him an unjust -judgment 
against his conscience, was about depart- 
ing from his house trembling and prepar- 
ing to submit, when his wife laid he 
hand upon his shoulder, and said to him: 
"When you appear before the king, forget 
your wife, forget your children, forget 
everything but your duty and your God," 
and the counsel of that woman it was 
that saved that matchless judicial reputa' 
tion among the treasures of mankind. 

In the great case between Charles First 



and John Hampden, Judge Croke gave 

the opinion of the minority in favor of the 

liberty of the subject. He was, howeverl 

about to determine in favor of the crown. 

He was reproached for his baseness by his 

j wife. Says Nugent: "This noble lady cast 

I the shield of herfeminine virtue before the 

; honor of her husband to guard it from 

I the assaults equally of interest and fear; 

! and with that moral bravery which is so 

J of ten. found the purest and brightest in 

her sex, she exhorted him to do his duty 

at any risk to himself, "to her, or to their 

children, and she prevailed." 

Perhaps some of you will remember in 
this connection a more famous judgment 
and a case of a more august defendant 
even than John Hampden. When Pilate 
ascended the judgment seat, on that fam- 
ous morning, you remember the message 
that his wife sent him, "Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man." I should like 
to have our opponents tell us whether 
they think the judgment of the man or 
the woman on the whole was the most to 
be commended in that case. So you see 
that Scripture, History and Literature 
alike concur in recognizing the superiority 
of the instinct of women, both in recog- 
nizing and declaring truth, when it is 
brought in issue before the judgment 
seat. 



. CONDENSED MILK. 

It was a woman who invented "con* 
densed milk," which, while nobody wants 
it who can get the original article, is nev? 
ertheless of great value on journeys, on 
shipboard, and for emergencies. "It was 
such an emergency," says the Springfield 
Republican^ "that led to the first con- 
densed milk; for Mrs. Albert Cashingor of 
New Orleans, fifty years ago, had a sick 
baby, and must get expert medical atten- 
tion if it were to live. That could not be 
had nearer than New York City, and it 
was a long sea voyage away. How to 
keep the little baby alive through that 
voyage she did not know. But she had 
put up many preserves and many jellies 
in her lime, and she began to experiment 
on milk, and succeeded, and put up a lot 
of jars of her original condensed milk, 
which fed her child through the voyage. 
The fact interested several people in New 
York, and finally Mrs. Cashingor gave her 
process away to a pack of sharp fellows, 
who made fortunes out of condensed milk 
and never gave her a cent." 

A BURNING SHAME. 

Certain illiberal members of the Boston 
School Committee are renewing the at- 
tack unsuccessfully made last winter to 
prevent women from becoming principals 
through regular grades of promotion. To 
effect that object it is proposed that no 
women shall hereafter serve a s sub-masters 
even of girls' grammar schools. That such 
an exclusion of women from positions, re- 
gardless of gifts, character, and service, 
should be even proposed, ought to arouse 
the shame and indignation of every pub- 
lic spirited man or woman. 



The Western Colllege for Women at Ox- 
j ford, O., has begun its fiftieth year with 
I the largest enrolment in its history. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



WOMEN FOR PEACE. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the International Peace Congress was the 
great meeting held in Park St. Church on 
the evening of Oct. 5, to consider the du- 
ties and responsibilities oi women in re- 
gard to peace. Though the proceedings ' 
of the main Congress were going on at the 
s&metime in Tremont Temple, and a huge 
peace meeting, of workingmen in Faneuil 
Hall, yet an hour before the doors of the 
church were open, a dense crowd was 
waiting outside. As soon as the doors 
were unclosed, they surged in and filled 
every seat in the great church. Floor 
and gallery were packed, and extra seats 
brought in, and many stood throughout. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, president of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who has done more for the success 
of this Peace C ngress than any other one 
person, but has systematically effaced 
.herself, occupied the chair, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall being unable to be present. 
On the platform sat Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Jane Ad- 
dams, Mrs. W. P. Byles and Miss Sophia 
Sturge of England, the daughter of Jo- 
seph Sturge; Dr. Yamei Kin of China, in 
native dress; Miss M. Dunhill of India, a 
Eurasian, wrapped in a picturesque red 
sari; Miss Sherriff Bain of New Zealand, 
and the Baroness Bertha von Suttner of 



ers of men, who know not only the valne> 
but also the cost of human life, as men can 
only imagine it. I felt persuaded that the 
greatest effort in behalf of the world's 
peace should be made by those who could 
well say: "This human life which you 



and fatigues scarcely less severe. To you, 
ambitious rulers, it appears of small ac 
count, but to us it is most dear and sa- 
cred. For the sake of what it has cost 
us, let it become dear and sacred to you 
also." 

When I came to study this subject more 
profoundly, I foud that the underlying 
truth of it was felt in all the relations of 
human society. If in our civilization the 
selfish animal man was always to have 
the upper hand, the spirit of war would 
continue to pervade all human inter 
course. It would stir up father and son 
against each other, it would set brother 
against brother. So the regeneration of 
humanity came to appear to me the only 
way to the world's peace, and woman, the 
impersonation of tender affection and 
watchful care, the guardian of man's in. 
fant years, appeared to me a fit leader 
for some new and valorous effort in this 
direction. 

Fervent in this belief and in the feeling 
which had so deeply prompted it, I in- 
dited a brief address to women in all parts 
Austria, author of "Lay Down your ; Q f the world, praying them to take an ac 



Arms." The speeches were able and in- 
spiring, and were interspersed with beau- 
tiful music. 

A clergyman in the audience, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore's former pastor, spoke from the 
floor a few glowing words about the days 
when her voice was the most thrilling and 
commanding ever raised iu behalf of aid 
for the sick and wounded soldiers, and he 
begged that Mrs. Livermore would rise 
and give the audience a chance to greet 
her. Mrs. Livermore stood up, and the 
great audience rose en masse and gave her 
the Chautauqua salute. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, fraternal dele- 
gate to the Peace Congress from the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, had been asked to give at thfs meet- I 
'ing some account of her peace work | 
among women a generation ago. Mrs. . 
Howe was received with warm applause [ 
and waving handkerchiefs. She said: 

I have a word to say here about a past 
history which has a living relation to the 
present occasion. 

In the year of the Franco-Prussian War, 
thirty-four years ago, a great awakening 
seemed to visit the women of this country 
and of Europe. The shadow of Provi- 
dence had certainly moved forward on the 
dial of human affairs, and when two na- 
tions reckoned foremost in civilization had 
taken each other by the throat, and had 
shaken the civil world in so doing, the 
women aroused themselves m to inquire, 
"To what end?" In France, Mme. Emil 
de Girardin published a spirited appeal iu 
behalf of peace. From Switzerland also 
sounded a woman's voice, deploring the 
waste of human life involved in the un- 
called-for contest which was then in prog- 



able end. They needed first the opportu- 
nities of the higher education, in order 
that their fine impulses should receive 
the inherited discipline of sound reason. 
Suffrage also was a pressing question, 
since the political inferiority of women 
waste so lavishly is purchased by our would always render their protest inopera- 
great suffering, and maintained by cares tive. In years that followed, therefore, I 

devoted myself to the interests of the 
higher education, to suffrage, to the pro- 
motion of rational associations among 
women. 

I felt also that the power of associated 
action was as yet but poorly developed 
in my sex. Women's clubs at that time 
were rare in America; in England they 
did not exist. An association formed at 
that time in New York, and named the 
Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, appeared to me calculated to promote 
this power of deliberating and acting in 
common which men had so long exercised, 
but which we women had scarcely come 
to recognize as latent in ourselves. The 
president of this evening will, I am sure, 
bear witness to the salutary infl uence long 
exerted by this association, which held 
yearly Congresses of women in parts of 
the Union remote from each other, and of 
very little mutual acquaintance, Our 
record covered twenty-five years of happy 
and fruitful endeavor, and it was given 
to us to aid in preparing the way for the 
larger associations of women which now 
include, I believe, every one of our States 
and Territories. 

In forecasting the possible results of my 
Peace Crusade, I had relied by far too 
much upon the interest which it should 
arouse in my own sex. The desired re- 
sponse could not have come so soon. 
Women, especially in Europe, were too 
little accustomed to independent thought 



I tive interest in the cessation of war, and to 
unite their efforts to this end. This ad- 
dress was translated into all the current 
tongues of Europe, and was sent abroad 
as widely as I was able to scatter it. 

In the year 1872 I went to England, 
where, aided by Mrs. Josephine Butler's 
advice, I journeyed far and wide, uttering 

always my simple word regarding the i and action. They had but little habit of 
special interest and dnty of women in the : associating in considerable numbers. The 
promotion of peace. superior womenwere still perceived in th 

In this crusade, I was aided by many attitude of social sovereigns holding each 
excellent persons. Mr. John Bowring her little court, curtained off by the horn- 
addressed my principal meeting in Lon- age of her friends and admirers from any 
don, and Jacob Bright and wife, with : extensive knowledge of the sex in general, 
other persons of distinction, graced my ' The three decades which have elapsed 



platform with their presence. 

Returning to this country, I endeavored 
to institute the annual observance of a 
Mothers' Day, in which the topic of Peace 
should be earnestly presented. I chose 
for this purpose the second day of June, 
as a time of great beauty in the exterior 
world, a time at which flowers could be 



since I made my appeal have wrought 
miraculous changes in the attitude and 
efficiency of women. The advantage of 
the higher education, the great enlarge- 
ment of opportunity for useful and hon- 
orable work, and the knowledge, now so 
precious, of each other's gifts and capaci- 
ties — these have produced a new social 



ress. 

To me, this aspect of peace 
new form. I bethought me of 



took on a 
the moth- 



freely used in decoration, and out-of-docr : world, of which this International Council 
meetings easily arranged. gives us an encouraging glimpse. The 

My suggestion of a Mothers' Day meet- leaders in this advance were often so far 
iu£ found favor in several quarters. I ahead as to seem to have followers few or 
continued for some years to hold such a : none. Theirs were isolated voices crying 
meeting in Boston, and I learned that my I in the wilderness, but the burthen of 
second of June was observed s - 



their cry was, and still is: "Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord! Make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God!" 



n various 
remote places, in Pennsylvania, in Con- 
necticut, and even in far-off Constanti- 
nople. A residence of two years in 
Europe necessarily interrupted my work 
in this country, and after my home-corn- . 

ing I found matters nearer at hand which ■ brought out in very attractive form by 

' her daughter, Mrs. Stanton Blatch. It 
cau be procured for five cents a copy for 
large quantities, or six cents for single 



Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton's speech 
on the "Pleasures of Age" has been 



demanded my attention, and which in- 
terested me as all leading in the direction 
of the political efficiency of my sex. My 
efforts in behalf of the world's peace had 
shown me that women, considered as a 



copies, postage added, from the European 
Publishing Company, 2528 Broadway, New 
York City. This speech is intended for 



body, would have to make much progress ^ „. 

before they could institute any effectual the use of clubs which propose to cele- 
action in furtherance of that most desir- J brate Mrs. Stanton's birthday anniversary. 
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THE P. S. A. AND THE I. W. V. 

When the American revolutionists were 
split up by petty quarrels in the face of 
an invading British army, Benjamin 
Franklin said to them: "One thing is cer- 
tain; if we do not all hang together, we 
shall all hang separately." 

The real friends of the Boston public 
schools are in much the same situation as 
the colonists. The forces that seek to use 
the public schools for spoils are of great 
strength, and largely control the "ma- 
chines" of both the Democratic and the 
Republican parties. Arrayed on the side 
of reform are two organizations that real- 
ly desire the good of the schools — the In- 
dependent Women Voters and the Public 
School Association. It would seem to be 
a matter of the plainest common sense 
that these two bodies of voters should 
pull together as far as possible. Hitherto 
they have done so. They have not been 
able to nominate an identical ticket, be- 
cause the I. W. V. believe that the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church is in- 
jurious to the schools, and do not nomi- 
nate any Catholic candidates, while the 
P. S. A. always puts up a mixed ticket of 
Protestants and Catholics. But the two 
organizations have generally united upon 
the non-Catholic members of the P. S. 
A.'s ticket; and more than once good can- 
didates have been elected by the votes of 
both, when they would have been defeat- 
ed with the support of either one alone. 

Now the P. S. A. has come out with an 
official announcement that it will nomi- 
nate no candidates who will not pledge 
themselves in advance not to accept nomi- 
nation by the I. W. V. At first sight, it 
seems like a piece of incredible folly thus 
to seek to split the independent vote; but 
there is a history behind the action. The 
spoil hunters, Catholics and Protestants 
alike, hate both the P. S. A. and the I. W. 
V. A small faction of Catholic adherents 
of the spoils-system have persistently 
raised the cry that the P. S. A. was anti- 
Catholic, in face of the fact that the 
P. S. A. has nominated a mixed ticket of 
Catholics and Protestants every year. In 
order to silence this cry, and in the hope 
of winning over such voters as may have 
been alienated by it, the P. S. A. has 
taken this ultra and unprecedented step. 

It professes to have taken it on grounds 
of principle; but there is no principle 
now involved in the case that has not 
been involved in it from the beginning. 
The manifesto says: "It is the plain duty 
of the P. S. A. to insist that our candidates 
shall not accept a nomination which is 
refused to good citizens because of their 
religion." But the I. W. V. have always 
refused to nominate Catholics, ever since 
they were organized, sixteen years ago; 
and the P. S. A., ever since it was organ- 
ized, has been perfectly aware of the fact. 
Instead of professing to have received a 
new illumination upon the question of 
principle, it would have been more frank 
to say, "We have become convinced that 
the endorsement of any of our candidates 
by the I. W. V. scares away more Catho- 
lic votes than the number of votes that 
the I. W. Y. can give us; itherefore we 
shall insist upon our candidates refusing 
the nomination of the I. W. V." 

This is purely a move for political ad- |" 



vantage; and as such, we believe it will 
prove to be a mistake. The faction that 
raised the anti-Catholic cry against the 
P. S. A. did not do it sincerely. They 
knew that the charge was a lie when they 
made it. They will not be placated by 
the P. S. A.'s taking this extreme action 
to disprove it. Their real reason for 
fighting the P. S. A. is that its principles 
and purposes in regard to the schools are 
opposed to theirs; and they will continue 
to fight it. Their followers are Demo- 
crats; and Democrats have an obstinate 
habit of voting the straight ticket. It 
seems altogether unlikely that the P. S. 
A., by this action, can switch off from 
the straight ticket a number of Demo- 
crats equal to or exceeding the many thou- 
sand votes that the I. W. V. control. 

The present writer has always main- 
tained that the position of the I. W. V. 
on the Catholic question was wrong and 
bigoted. But the P. S. A., in the name 
of liberality, has now taken a position 
more illiberal and bigoted than the I. W. 
V. ever assumed. For the I. W. V. never 
went so far as to require their candidates 
to refuse to let themselves be endorsed by 
any organization which differed from the 
I. W. V. on the Catholic question. Gen. 
Francis A. Walker and many of the best 
members who have served on the school 
board during the last sixteen years not 
only accepted the nomination of the I. W. 
V M but were first brought forward by 
them. To forbid a candidate to accept 
the endorsement of any body of honest 
voters is vicious in principle. Whether it 
was unwise in policy the coming election 
will show. 

Meanwhile we would suggest that no 
candidate can prevent any organization 
from endorsing him. If the P. S. A. puts 
up good men, the I. W. V. can endorse 
them if they choose, and we do not see 
how the P. S. A. can prevent it. For the 
sake of the children in the public schools, 
who ought not to be made to suffer for 
the follies of their well-wishers, all the 
people who really want a good school 
board ought to vote for the same candi- 
dates, as far as possible. All of them put 
together will have enough to do to over- 
come the forces of evil at the polls. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



We talked of the uewestbooks and the 
plays promised for the coming season. 

"My bachelor girl \a an artist. I learned, 
during the dinner, that the other young 
women occupied apartments in the same 
suite. One of them is bookkeeper for a 
commercial agency. The other is a teach- 
er on the violin. After dinner we went 
into still another apartment and had mu- 
sic. My friend has a strong, well-cultured 
voice, and the bookkeeper is a creditable 
pianist. I was so agreeably impressed 
with the success of the dinner that- I 
asked my friend to explain how it was 
managed. 

" 'Simply enough,' she replied. 'We 
live on the cooperative plan. Miss Stubbs, 
the bookkeeper, is. our treasurer. We 
hand her so much money on each Satur- 
day, and she turns in an account at the 
end of the month. As I am fond of mar- 
keting, I wander out with a basket each 
morning before going to the studio. As 
the violin teacher/gives some of her les- 
sons here, she is in the house most of the 
time, and looks after it. She also attends 
to all the sewing. The maid cooks and 
does general work, sleeping at home. 

" 'We breakfast and dine together, but 
take luncheon out. Every Sunday we 
give a dinner in one or the other of our 
apartments, each of us taking turns, but 
all combining in the expense. It enables 
us to pay off little social obligations to 
young men who take us to the theatre 
occasionally, and to feel more independent. 

| The extension dining table is kept in the 
kitchen when not in use. When it is 
wanted in one of the apartments we have 
to remove a lot of cozy-corner stuff to 
other apartments to make room. 

" 'But girls have a way of overcoming 

. such trifles. In the evening we visit bach- 
elor girls in other apartment houses and 

j in turn receive visits from them. We are 
never dull. To sum up, it costs each of 
us less than it would to pay for one com- 
fortable room in a good boarding-house.'" 
— Brookline Chronicle. 



DINNER WITH BACHELOR GIRLS. 

"When I was invited to an informal lit- 
tle 'home' dinner with a bachelor girl, the 
other night," said Halfback, "I was dis- 
tressed with visions of a cozy-corner 
crush, canned stuff with the mantelpiece 
as a side-board, or something half-cold 
sent in from a restaurant outside. I des- 
pise 'home' dinners. But I went; and 
incidentally had an opportunity to change 
my views materially on the life of the 
New York bachelor girl. 

"There "were two young women and 
three young men in her apartment when I 
arrived. They were all nice, jolly people. 
I wondered where dinner was to be 
served. But as they did not seem to be 
worrying, I didn't. In a few moments we 
were summoned by a neat maid. The 
dinner was served in an apartment across 
the hall from the one occupied by my 
friend. It was delicious. I was struck 
by the utter absence of personal gossip. 



A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

A bequest of five thousand dollars has . 
been made by Miss Laura Sutton Bruce, 
of Lexington, Ky M to Miss Laura Clay for 
the woman suffrage cause. It is as fol- 
lows: 

I give, devise and bequeath to Laura 
Clay as trustee my cottage, No. 718 
North Broadway; also my part of lot on 
" Bruce Street, both of these pieces in the 
city of Lexington, with shares of stock 
sufficient to make $5,000, house and lot 
included. This amount is to be used for 
the work of the National Suffrage Associ- 
ation. The trustee is to use her judg- 
ment as to how the money should be 
used. 

No better object could have been named 
and no more judicious person designated. 
Let other women and men follow the ex- 
ample of Miss Bruce and promote the 
suffrage cause in their wills. 



MASSACHUSETTS HEADQUARTERS. 

After this, the office of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, at 6 
Marlboro' St., Boston, will be closed on 
Saturdays. It will be open on the other 
week days from 9.30 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
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tion of the provisions of the Statehood 
bill, and prevent xke use of the woid 
"sex" as a recognized gwiind of political ■ 
exclusion. Henry B. Blackwell. i 
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AN INSULT TO AMERICAN WOMEN. 

A bill now before Congress proposes to | 
admit Oklahoma and Indian Territories as ! 
a single State; also Arizona and New 
Mexico as a single State. In both cases 
the combination is contrary to the wishes 
of the people of the Territories them- 
selves. In the constitution to be imposed 
by Congress upon the two States, a pro-" 
vision is inserted that no classes of their 
people shall ever be disfranchised except 
for -'illiteracy, minority, sex, conviction 
of felony, mental condition," etc. This 
not only authorizes and indirectly sug- 
gests the disfranchisement of women, but 
it classes women with, the degraded, im- 
becile, and immature of the opposite sex. 
Such, a classification is a gratuitous insult 
to American womanhood. 

The classification is archaic and inap- 
propriate. Women are already voters in 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho. 
These four States cover an area of 300,000 
square -i::Ies, 40 times that of Massachu- 
cliii^clL*. They have a population of 
more than a million, which is rapidly 
growing. Two hundred thousand women 
will vote in these States next month. It 
is quite possible that the women's votes 
in these States may turn the scale in the 
presidential contest. Surely, under these 
circumstances, political expediency no 
less tban political principle should pre- 
vent the introduction of the word "sex" 
in the category of authorized exclusions. 
Nor is such a sweeping prohibition of fu- 
ture' restrictions on the suffrage wise or 
timely. The prepayment of a tax for one 
or more years is made a condition of suf- 
frage in several States, and is approved by 
thevoters therein. It is no part of the 
proper province of Congress to debar fu- 
ture legislation by the States for tax-pay- 
ing limitations upon suffrage. It is 
wrong in principle thus to tie the hands 
of the people by" arbitrary limitations 
upon their future" action. Above all, no 
obstacle should be placed in the path of 
public-spirited woiiien to the ballot-box. ; 

We are glad f note that a storm of in- 
dignant protest is beginning to be made 
Dot only by suffrage organizations, but br- 
other bodies of women; by the Federation 
of Women's Clubs, the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Relief Corps 
of the Grand Army, etc. We hope that j 
the number and weight of these remon- j 
strances of American women may be suf- 
ficiently influential to secure a modiffca- 



HOUSEKEEPERS V/HO VOTE. 

The Minneapolis Housekeeper for No- j 
vember las an illustrated article entitled 
"Some Housekeepers who Vote," n;iv".;: I 
to show that the exercise of the right of 
suffrage does not interfere with a wo- 
man's duties in the home. There is in ; 
the samenumber an able editorial bringing i 
out the same point, and containing a plea ■ 
for the extension of suffrage to womem. j 
The article is illustrated with portraits * 
of the late Mrs. Helen M. Warren, wife of 
the senior U. S. Senator from Wyoming, 
and of the wives and daughters of other 
members of Congress from the enfran- 
chised States — Mrs. Hogg, Mrs. Bell, and 
Miss Susie Bell of Colorado, Mrs. Heit- 
feld and Mrs. Dubois of Idaho, Mrs. Smoot 
•and Mrs. Sutherland and Miss Edith Suth- 
erland of Utah, and Mrs. Mondell of Wy- 
oming. The editor dwells upon the do- 
mestic virtues of these ladies, and says: 

One never realizes the true dignity of 
■ the household queen as much as when she 
has proved her ability to shine in a some- 
I what wider sphere, without deviating 
from her true vocation, and every one of 
the dismal prophecies as to the general 
ruin of the homes in the equal suffrage 
States, that was sure to follow woman's 
ballot, seems to have failed of verifica- 
tion. ... It is estimated that fully one 
hundred thousand women will vote in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho at 
the national election this month, sufficient 
to carry those States for either the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic ticket. 

NEW LEAFLETS. 

Four new equal suffrage leaflets may 
now be ordered from the orMce of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro' St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon, George j 
Frisbie Hoar. - I 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. j 
. Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent " 
= of Public Instruction for Colorado. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, fry Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Vote, by .'.lice 
Stone Blackwell. 

li .\ P. :i.-i.i-..ble Reform." by Ralph V.:l1 
do Emerson, and "Public Duties and 
Higher Duties," by Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, may be ordered ■-:■"- 1 at 15 cents per . 

100. ; 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leatlets and some others, 10 
cents. 

Senator Hoar's great speech, ' Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic," 
may be ordered for 80 i--^ = per 100. 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the Wi.-ian's Col- 
umn Office. They are for sale only at <3 j 
Marlboro' Street. 



A B. Faiquar, of York, Pa., at the In- 
ternational Peace Congress in Boston, 
said: 

"It is calculated that the cost, including 
the destruction of property, in this Eas* 
era war is two million dollars a day. Ten 
days of it would b ;t|-cVvs the cost of the 
Louisiana Purchase in IS0'3, : * beautifully 
commemorated this year hi Sfc. Louis., or 
that of the entire ;:■. ;■ ir.i|.'..ii." 



EQUAL RIGHTS RESOLUTIONS. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the voting 
ince our last annual meeting of 850,000 
newly enfranchised women in Australia* 
in the increased school vote of Boston 
women at the last election, and in the 
granting of full suffrage to the women of 
Tasmania. 

^ That the discussion of divorce in the 
Episcopal convention, where the argu- 
ments pro and con have been urged by 
men alone, no woman's voice or opinion 
being counted, emphasizes the one-sided- 
ness of the present system by which the 
laws on a question concerning women so 
intimately are made and altered by men 
alone. 

That we heartily approve of the sugges- 
tion made by one of the delegates to the 
Episcopal Church Congress at its mission- 
ary meeting in Boston yesterday. Oct. 20, 
that, in view of the magnificent' work of 
Church womei, including the raising of 
§150,000 by the Women's Auxiliary, the 
Episcopal Church work should be kere- 
after carried on by men and women work- 
ing together and not in separate divisions. 

That we protest against the clause in 
the proposed Statehood bill for Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and New 
Mexico, by which sex is classed as a po- 
litical disability ranking with infancy/ il- 
literacy, imbecility and crime: and we ask 
Congress to strike out this clause, 

'I ;.h t in the death of our Honorary Vice 
President, Senator George Frisbie Hoar, 
the woman suffrage cause has lost one of 
its noblest, most scholarly and most elo- 
:ii"i«i:L i'!: !'■!:■■ i i: =; and that his fearless 
:!■!■:■ m:.l:j -.-i this reform, throughout his 
long and illustrious public life, entitles 
him to the undying gratitude of women. 

That, in view of the frightful slaughter 
going on in the far East, our members are 
requested to ur^e upon their representa- 
tives in both houses of Congress the pass- 
age of a resolution in line with that passed 
by the Massachusetts i.:-;i- ;i : u r--. whi I- 
asks Congress to i«vite the governments 
of the world to establish an international 
Advisory Congress to meet .■. stated inter- 
vals. 

That v i- urg*j upon all suffragists the 
creation of public sentiment is favor of 
the speedy establishment of general arbi- 
tration treaties between the United States 
and other nations. 

That, wheieas the spirit oi* militarism 
r L:. :!■' i ••■!:: l--.- ^-tM is a menace to de- 
mocracy and to progress in civilization, 
we earnestly recommend to all suffragists 
the careful ■■' .in-, of those definite meas- 
ures which ^ill promote the oiganrzation 
of the world and provide a substitute for 
war. 



PUNDITA RAMABAI ON HINDUISM. 

Pundits Ramabai contributes to the St. 
Louis Christian Advocate an article de- 
serving to be read with care by those 
Americans who are tempted to adopt the 
Hindu religion, as described by travelling 
apostles of that fafrli. It will be recalled 
in this connection that Miss F. Henrietta 
Mutter, an educated Englishwoman, and 
formerly a member of the London school 
board, became a convert to Hinduism, 
and went to India to study it more deeply. 
After spending nine years there, she came 
back completely cured and disillusionized. 
The systematic and deliberate sacrifice of 
women which is taught by the Hindu re- 
ligion was one of the chief factors in 
opening her eyes. 

On this subject, Pundita Ramabai speaks 
as an expert. She says: 

What has shocked me most has been 
the report that there are women in Amer- 
ica who are confessedly studying and ; 
adopting the philosophy of the Hindus. 
As I was born and educated in that phi- . 
losopby, having taken my degree of Pun- 
dita in it, I am acquainted with both its 
literature and its inllnence on my people, 
and I want to witness to its degradation. 
To study Indian philosophy, one must go 
to India and see its results, and learn to 
read the Shastas in the original. It is all 
very nice to read pretty translations, 
where much that is base and degrading is 
expurgated; but the original is quite 
another thing. 

These people are dissatisfied and want 
something batter, something grand. Some 
of them told me they found so many 
"grand things" in the Hindu religion after 
they studied these translations. They re- 
ceived that knowledge in the English 
language, r>nd they say those books are 
"full of grand thoughts." I can tell you 
many of those * grand thoughts," for I 
have studied the same books in the origi- 
nal tongue. I thought I . -i"m -i::1 some- 
thing happier and -:.:■:■■:! ■: .; I ' ;l ■■. in the 
philosophical works of my people, but I 
found only large words. The philosophi- 
cal language is "very deep and very 
grand,'" therefore it is fine to make long 
sentences, and these sentences fill perhaps 
two or three or six pages. When you 
have got to the end of a sentence you do 
not remember what is said on the first 
page, and so you find it "very grand and 
very ck-ep." You know it is very grand 
when you do not understand it; and that 
is just what this philosophy means. It is 
philosophy when you do not understand 
it. I can tell you I have sounded the 
depths of that philosophy. 

And what has that philosophy done for 
the people of India? A tree is judged by 
its fruits. An apple tree cannot bring 
forth a pear, but it will bring forth its 
own kind. The grandeur and beauty of 
that philosophy must be judged bj- its 
fruits. You are a people of some feeling. 
Everything is real. You feel that when 
other people are starving you ought to 
give them something to eat; but out in 
India they do not feel that. Men do not 
feel a sympathy for others. They do not 
feel for people who are starving or being 
killed in war. In our late famine, our 
philosophers felt no compassion for the 
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sufferers, and did not help the needy. 
For why should they help, when they 
claimed that suffering was not real, neither 
were the dying children real? The first 
result of that philosophy is the basest 
cruelty and selfishness; no compassion 
for sufferers, and supreme egotism. 

To study Hindu philosophy it is best to 
visit India and experience it. Plenty of 
opportunities are offered, even if you go 
only to Bombay. The people of India and 
the philosophers who have studied with 
the learned men ought to feel alike 
towards all people and all beings; but 
they never show a particle of kindness to 
the women, and their lives are made so 
unbearable that they want to kill them- 
selves. The philosophers have shown 
mercy towards all lower animals. They 
have established hospitals for animals, 
but they have never established hospitals 
for women. The preachers who have come 
over here to preach Buddhism to the 
American people have established a hos- 
pital for animals in Bombay. In that 
hospital there is a ward devoted to bugs, 
and a man is hired to feed-those bugs on 
his blood every night. They never take 
any thought of the women who are dying 
under the weight of this philosophy, but 
they just show their charity towards the 
bugs. I recommend that hospital for the 
edification of American students of Buddh- 
ism. Let them stay one night in that, 
bug ward. That will pay them for all 
their labors in studying that philoeo 
phy. 

The Hindu women have been made 
slaves. Our philosophers have never es 
tablisbed schools for our women and girls, 
but they have taught that it was a relig- 
ious duty to burn thousands of widows 
alive. The women are very necessary in 
order to cook the food and care for hus- 
bands, but when husbands die they are 
good for nothing. When I was in Cal- 
cutta, I was asked by some of the philoso- 
phers to speak on the religion of the Hin- 
du women. They tried to make a preacher 
of me. If I had become a preacher of the 
| Hindu religion I do not think I could 
have remained a single clay. I was told 
in the first place, by our learned people, 

■ that the women must never study the 
| holy books of the Hindus. The men of 

■ India think that 'the very study of the 
books gives them salvation; but if the 
women study those books they are lost. 
What is good for men is not good for 
women in India. I just over-stepped that 
rule a little, and made a study of the re- 
ligion. What do you think I found wo- 
man's religion was? This religion said 
you must never read or write; knowledge 
is not desirable for women. Women are 
naturally wicked, and if they get any 
knowledge they become worse and worse. 

The next duty of a woman is that she 
must be married, no matter how old or 
how young she is. You cannot find many 
unmarried women in all that country. 
The religious books teach that unmarried 
women are going to hell to be doomed to 
eternal punishment, and so the first care 
of the parents is to get a girl baby mar- 
ried. As soon as a girl baby U born in 
. the family, the father begins to think 
I where he can get a husband for her. 
I When she is nine or ten months old, he 
1 goes to a neighbor and says, "I have a 



daughter, and you would like your son to 
get married; will he marry my daugh- 
ter?" And so they are married. The 
two men fall in love with each other, and 
the contract is settled between them. 
That is marriage under Hindu philosophy, 
and it is binding. 

Perhaps 700 girls in 1,000 are married 
under ten years of ago, for no girl is al- 
lowed to remain unmarried after she is 
twelve. It is only the low castes who 
allow them to remain unmarried until 
they are fourteen or fifteen; high-caste 
men get their girls married before they 
are ten. 

What happens after? If the man dis- 
likes the woman, he has the divine right 
of marrying as many women as he likes, 
for the man is considered the incarnation 
of the God Vishnu, and the god had 6,000 
wives in this life. A man can get mar- 
ried to several women at a^time. There 
are some high-caste people who get so 
high as to marry 100 or 150 wives at a 
time. They do not have a very good 
memory, and so they keep"a directory of 
their wives and children. As the husband 
is immortal, the Hindu religion says that 
a woman must never marry again when 
,-Ji.u- husband dies. If they want to get to 
' heaven, and not stop anywhere else, then 
they must burn themselves alive. Seven- 
ty 5 .■ ■:.- ago the women used to be.burned 
alive with the dead bodies of their hus- 
bands, but now that is stopped by law. 
Now the women are taught to cast thern- 
j selve.-: into the sacred rivers, or take 
opium, and go to heaven, where they may 
I find their husbands, 

] The husband is considered a god, and 

j my countrywomen are taught that in 

, heaven they must bo the servants of their 

. husbands the same as upon earth. On 

earth or in heaven, the Indian woman can 

t never be free. The third place open to 

j her is hell. The man does not go there 

: to trouble her, and that is the only place 

where she can be free. That is what the 

Hindu religion says regarding woman, 

and that is the only religion that is given 

to her. 

The Hindu woman's religious duties 
consist in household cares and the wor- 
ship of her husband. After rising early 
and attending to the cares of her house, 
her next duty is to put her head on the 
" sacred feet of her husband and worship 
. him. When he comes home from busi- 
j ness with bare feet, her duty is to take 
; warm water and wash those beautiful 
: feet, and drink the water in order to puri- 
! fy herself. Woman is naturally unholy, 
j and drinking that dirty water is what 

I sanctifies her. That cleanses her from all 
sin. In this way she is to live all her 
life. I wonder how many of these Ameri- 
can disciples of Hinduism would^like to 
realize that religion? 

The philosophy of India teaches that 
there are five sinless lies, and:among these 
are lies told to women. It does not mat- 
ter whether it is told to a mother, or sis- 
ter, or wife, or daughter. They must be 
met on their own standard, and so the 
man tries to deceive them. 

That is how the women are treated, and 
if American women think they would like 
that philosophy, India is the best place 
for the study of the results of Hinduism. 
Go there and see what it has done for 
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womea, and you will know what that re- I 
Iigion is. 

I want to tell you about the widows of 
India. There are 23,000,000 of them, and 
probably one fourth of the whole number 
are under twenty-five years oi age. We 
have probably 70,000 little children that 
are doomed to live in widowhood, and 
there are 13,000 under four years of age". 
They have to work without much food 
beieg given to them; they have just one 
meal a day. The people think they ought 
to be punished for being widows. Many 
cf these poor little creatures commit sui- 
cide. Many of them want to go away and 
take liberty, and that liberty is taken to 
their own destruction , 

Think of the 140,000,000 women in In 



mental condition, or residence; provided 
however, that any such restrictions shall 
be made uniform amd applicable alike to 
all citizens. 

There may he other objections to this 
part of the bill, that Congress gratuitous- 
ly interferes to forbid negro disfranchise- 
ment, or disfranchisement "for any other 
conditions or qualifications, 7 ' which latter 
will prevent disfranchisement for lack of 
United States citizenship, a prohibition 
never before laid on a State. This word- 
ing will be interpreted by some as even 
prohibiting the future enfranchisement of 
women in these new States. These para- 
graphs might well be omitted. 

But the injustice to women might be 
averted if only the word "sex" were 
diawkodonot have light or liberty, but ! stricken from the paragraphs. The pio- 
are doomed to be miserable all their lives, ' "eer women of the West, who have ba- 
aed die like dogs and cats. I think it is 1 bored and suffered by their husbands' 
our highest pleasure to do something for j sides to advance civilization, ought not to 
our women in India. Three hundred be so unjustly classed with feloms, luna- 
child widows are in my school in Poena. . tics, and children, while their own hus- 
If you go out to India, make the wid- j bands, equals" in other respects, are en- 
ows your special object; for if the widows i franchised. The Congress of the United 
have the gospel preached to them, they States ought not to set its seal upon the 



will gladly accept it. It is the widows, I 
think, who are destined to evangelize 
India. They have been despised crea- 
tures, but God can take these despised 
creatures and make something out of 
them. Let us pray for them, and work 
for them as much as we can, and thank 
God for everything He has done for us. 



LET WOMEN PROTEST. 

The following letter is being sent out 
to presidents of women's organizations: 



Ve 
Con 



possibility of the perpetual disfranchise^ 
ment of these women, an unmerited dis- 
grace and punishment. It is true that in 
many States women have been tacitly 
ranked with these defective, delinquent, 
and dependent classes, but never before 
has the insult »ee* so open and flagrant, 
nor has it been in an Act of Congress. 

The representative of the United States 
Government, the Territorial Governor of 
Arizona, once before interfered in Arizona 
legislation to the defeat of women, by 
vetoing the woman suffrage bill passed by 
the Legislature. 

The women of all our great country 
^ar Madam: A bill is now nending in j should now protest against the women of 
gress which so vitally affects the in- the Southwest being ranked with the 

classes disfranchised, anv other member 



Will you not ask your organization to | 
"to "unite Oklahoma ^ ri ^e to the two Senators from your own : 



terests of women in the great Southwest I 
that we believe you and your organization . of wMcb ma ? b ? eiIort > behavior, or lapse 
would like to protest against the injustice '. of time achieve enfranchisement. 
therein threatened our sisters. 

The bill proposes „ 
and Indian Territories into one State un- State, t. Senator Beveridge, the chairman 
der the name of Oklahoma, and to com- " of the Committee on Territories, and to 
bine New Mexico and Arizona Territories I the rest oi the Committee, asking each to 
into a State under the name of Arizona. I work for the omission of the word "sex" 
This measure has passed the Lower . from the two paragraphs quoted above, 
House of Congress, has been read twice ii j or for ^the omission of the entire para- 
the Senate, and is now before the Senate i graphs; 
Committee on Territories, of which'Sena- | 
tor Albert J. Beveridge is chairman, and . 



the following-named Senators are also 
members: William P. Dill ing ham, Knute 
Nelson, Thome s II. Bard, Henry E. Burn 
ham, John Kean, William B. Bate, Thom- 
as M. Patterson, James P. Clarke, and 
Francis G. Newiands. Now is the time 
to amend, while the bill is in Committee. 

The portion of the bill Usrv-U! :r:ii! in- 
justice to the iw :■■■■:■ in ::i j prop- ■*■;!% new 
States is found in Paragraphs 5 of Sections j 
3 and 21, which would allow these States, j 
when organized, to disfranchise minors, 
criminals, lunatics, non-residents, ignora- 
muses, and women. This part of the bill 
reads as follows: 

Fifth— That said State shall never enact 
any law restricting or abridging the right 
of suffrage o» account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, or on ac- 
count of any other conditions or qualitica- 



There is need of haste in this matter, 
and we urge action by your organization 
at the earliest possible date. 

The sending out of this letter is author- 
ized by the following-named women, who, 
as individuals, urge you to take speedy 
action: 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, honorary pres- 
ident General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Miss Susan B. Anthony, honorary 
president National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association : Mrs. Mary Wood - ■. ."ft, 
president National Council of Women; 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, president Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women; Kev. 
Anna H. Shaw, president National ^ -eri- 
can W-T:i :i. Suffrage A:.-'c':n.:- " i ^ : J 
Mary A. Livermore; Mrs. i/.n.r.v Garrison 




tion'al Catholic Woman's League; Mrs. 



tlons, save and except on account .f illit- \ Lida P. Robinson, If^^^^/^^thv 
eracy, minority, sex, conviction of felony, ■ S. A.; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer (Dorothy 



Dis); Mrs. Mary T. Hagar, president Na- 
tional Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic; Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent" honor- 
ary president of California W\ S. A. : Mrs. 
Mary S. Sperry, president California YY. 
S. A.; Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Legal Adviser National American W. S. 
A.; Miss Clara Barton; Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, honorary president International 
Council of Women; Mrs. Elmina Springer, 
of the Woman's Relief Corps and Eastern 
Star; Mrs. Florence Kelley; Mrs. Emmy 
C. Evald, president National Lutheran 
Woman's League; Mrs. Frederick Schorl, 
president National Congress of Mothers; 
Mrs. Leonora M. Lake; Mrs. Margaret 
Dye Ellis, Legislative Superintendent of 
National W. C. T. U.. and Mrs. Lillian M. 
N. Stevens, president National W. C. T. U. 
Will you notify your local press as to 
your action, and also notify Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, of Warren, O. 



TWO FOBMS OF PKOTEST. 

The women protesting against Para- 
graph 5 of the new Statehood Bill, in their 
letter which we publish this week, urge 
worn? n to ask Congress to amend the bill 
either by striking out. the word "sex 1 ' or 
by striking out the whole paragraph. The 
different effect mi the tw« ways of amend- 
ing should be clearly understood. 

If the word "sex" alone should be 
stricken out, Congress would thereby for- 
bid the new States to disfranchise their 
women, since it would forbid them to de- 
bar - any one from suffrage "save and ex- 
cept 51 for certain specified reasons, of 
which sex would not be one. 

If Congress should amend by striking 
out the whole paragraph, it would leave 
the new States free to give simrage to 
their women or not, as they may choose. 
They will still have this freedom if the 
paragraph stands. The objection to the 
paragraph is nor that it imposes any fresh 
disabilities on women, or that it would 
make it illegal for the new States to en- 
franchise them hereafter, but that by its 
present wording- it iniliets a superfluous 
insult upon womanhood by classing sex 
conspicuously, specifically, _ and in so 
many words, with illiteracy, felony, and 
mental unsoundness. 

What we should all like best would be 
to have Congress strike out the word 
' k sex. ,r But we know Congress will not 
do it. Therefore, speaking siaiply for 
myself, I should recommend women to 
ask for the striking out either of the 
whole paragraph, or of the last part, be- 
ginning with the words "or on account 
of any other conditions." The clause 
forbidding disfranchisement on account 
of race is ah right, but it is superfluous, 
since the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution already forbids dis- 
franchisement ou that ground, in any 
State. By a vigorous and wide spread 
protest, we may secure the striking out 
of the whole paragraph, or of its last 
clause. My judgment would be to ask 
for what we may possibly get rather than 
for what we know we cannot get. But it 
is for each organization of women to de- 
cide whether it will ask for the more or 
the less radical measure. The object of 
this article is merely to laake clear the 
difference between the two. 

Alice Sto^'e Blackwell, 
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MRS. HOWE AT THE FAIR. 

Equal Suffrage Day was celebrated at 
the Woman's Department of the United 
Commercial Travellers' Fair in Boston, 
recently. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the 
chief speaker. She said: 

"I wish that I felt able to give you 
some new message in favor of woman suf- 
frage, but after so many years of pleading 
for it, I might despair of challenging your 
attention to this familiar theme by any 
statement which should have the attrac- 
tion of novelty. The world is old, and 
the laws which govern it are as old as it 
is, but the world is ever renewing its life, 
putting on new fashions and new features,^ 
All matters of deep thought refer back to 
the ancient primeval truths. But upon 
these eternal principles experience is al- 
ways casting new light, while the great 
vital principle of creation is always rilling 
the forms already received with new life. 

"The truths upon which is founded the 
demand for woman suffrage are as old as 
humanity. But the wonderful chain of 
circumstances which has made this ques- 
tion a practical one has been developed, 
link after link, by the upward progress of 
the race, a progress slow, but sure, and 
now, I hope, so well guarded that it can 
never more be wholly impeded. 

"I can imagine a state of darkness as 
prevailing prior to the divine com- 
mand which said, 'Let there be light!' 
And from this darkness I can call up 
two spirits who should argue for and 
against its continuance. One of these 
spirits might say: l I feel that I have the 
ability to see something with these eyes, 
if it was not for this blank darknesss, 
which casts its veil over things near and 
far.' And the other spirit would say: 
'Out upon thee! Art thou not satisfied 
with having the breath of life, and the 
perceptions of time and space?' Their ar- 
gument might extend over aeons of time, 
and at length, while the weary first spirit 
says for the trillionth time, 'Methinks we 
are capable of enjoying something better 
than darkness,' the veil is suddenly rent 
away, and the dawn appears. 

"This picture images the history not 
only of our sex, but of our race. The 
early conditions of society, when com- 
pared with the results of civilization, are 
as darkness to light. Now, man was 
made for light, and the multitudes longed 
and prayed for a boon which, they feared, 
might never be granted them. Prophetic 
souls, abiding on the heights of human 
thought, proclaimed the day which would 
sooner or later dawn upon the world. 
They were mocked and derided by many, 
but in some, earnest souls the seed of the 
prophetic word sprang up and ripened 
into the heavenly life. In the blessed fif- 
teenth century a new world was discov- 
ered, destined to become a refuge from 
the tyrannies and superstitions of the Old 
World. And in the still more blessed 
nineteenth eentuiy, a new social world 
came into being. The great truth, formu- 
lated centuries before, but never before 
understood, came to men's notice, the 
truth that as the law of Duty is univer- 
sal, so is that of Right, and the two must 
go together. Where there is duty there 
is right. Man and woman alike are en- 
titled to fulfil their highest duty, and to 



claim, in fulfilling it, the noblest right to 
which humanity is heir. And so, we who 
have long stood for the political equality 
of the two sexes may now say to its oppo- 
nents: 

"'Friends, behold the dawn! The 
brighter day is already here. Prepare . 
to set your thoughts aud deeds in order 
fit for the splendor of its high noon. For j 
the divine mandate of illumination has ; 
gone forth anew. In the vast domain of ! 
human conscience God has again spoken 
the word, "Let there be light!" ' " 



JUDGE LINDSEY RENOMINATED. 

Denver is Democratic. Judge Lindsey 
is a Democrat. But the revelations of 
corruption within his own party which he 
has made, and his refusal to use his pow- 
ers as county judge to further the inter- 
ests of corrupt politicians, have resulted 
in the failure of the Democratic county 
convention to renominate him. To arrive 
at this end, no candidate for the position 
was nominated, the local executive com- 
mittee being given power to act. The 
committee has, however, taken no action. 
On Oct. S, Judge Lindsey was nominated 
by acclamation by the Republican county 
convention, reconvened for the purpose of 
nominating a Republican candidate for 
the office. It is not at all certain that the 
machine men of the party relished the 
result any more than did the Democrats 
of the same ilk, but the convention ran 
away with the straight laced leaders and 
turned into a rousing demonstration in 
behalf of the juvenile court idea. A mo- 
tion to leave the nomination to a commit- 
tee of rive was voted down. A motion 
requiring that any candidate must bind 
himself to accept no other nomination 
was voted down. There was no getting 
around it. Judge Lindsey was nominated, 
and the attorney who had been picked out 
to run in his stead, seconded his nomina- 
tion heartily, and moved that it be by 
acclamation. That it was asserted that 
the nominee should be "above the tempta- 
tion of partisan bias," that he must "not 
only be an honesty man, but a gentleman 
in the truest sense of the word," that the 
children's bench required not only a man 
"with a wide and extensive knowledge of 
law and equity," but that it took a "man 
for its judge with a heart as big as one of 
our magnificentmountains" — these things 
only served to drown the speakers in a 
round of cheers of identification. The 
next day's papers of all political parties 
had only the one account to give of the 
proceedings. Women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs in the air, staid lawyers tossed 
their hats towards the roof. Wave aftor 
wave of applause followed. 

"All in favor of making the nomination 
by acclamation say aye," said the chair- 

I man. 

i "Aye," sounded one tremendous roar 

' that shook the building. 

"Hail to the Chief!" came from the 

( band, and Judge Lindsey was brought in 

! amid more cheers and applause. 

Turning to the audience, the chairman 
said, "Judge Lindsey, an honest man!" 
"This reminds me," began Judge Lind- ' 

" sey, "of an incident that happened re- 

■ cently. One of my boys came to me and I 



said: 'Judge, tbere is no trouble like 
family trouble.' It was amusing and 
pathetic coming from a boy. The other 
day I met him again and said, 'My boy, 
there is .no trouble like political trouble.' 
He smiled and replied, 'Remember what 
yoj.i tol # d me, Ju«ge, keep a stiff upper 
lip.' I shall try to do my duty to you, as 
I have tried, not as a Democrat or Repub- 
lican, but as a citizen. I have tried to 
live up to what I believe to be the highest 
or moral law — that a man can serve his 
party best by serving the people. If a 
man violates that trust he is no longer 
Democrator Republican, he is a criminal." 
With that the Democratic nominee of this 
Republican convention sat down. There 
was cheering and more cheering, and to 
give that touch of Americanism which 
one expects of Denver, the band played 
"Bedelia." 

The fight, of course, is not won yet. 
It is a fight which means a good deal for 
the juvenile court movement throughout 
the country. But more than that, if the 
children of Denver are not to lose from 
the bench the friend to whom they owe 
that unique, humane and enlightened 
statute of Colorado which provides that 
he who contributes to the delinquency of 
a child is himself a delinquent and may 
be fined not more than one 1 thousand dol- 
lars, or committed to jail for not more 
than one year, Judge Lindsey must be 
elected again in November. — Charities. 

PROGRESSIVE CLUBWOMEN. 

The annual convention of the Illinois 
State Federation of Woman's Clubs 
showed a membership of 265 clubs, with 
about 24,000 individual members. Among 
other important advance steps, the Fed- 
eration voted to admit clubs studying so- 
ciological questions, to favor raising the 
age of consent to IS, to endorse a bill for 
a State library commission, and a bill to 
grant women all suffrage rights possible 
under the Illinois constitution. Two 
years ago the Federation had endorsed a 
bill to allow "tax-paying women" certain 
suffrage rights. So this bill, without 
the word "tax-paying," and with more 
officers included, shows that the Federa- 
tion is growing in knowledge as well as 
in years. 

WYOMING'S WOMEN PASTORS. 

At the recent meeting of the Wyom- 
ing State Congregational Association in 
Wheatland, every Congregational pastor 
in the State was present. One, a woman, 
journeyed 890 miles, partly by stage, to 
get there, and another woman minister 
travelled 500 miles. Several women were 
on the program. Rev. S. Abbie Chapin of 
Dayton spoke on "Methods of Evangelistic 
Work," and Rev. Mrs. W. B. D. Gray of 
Cheyenne on "Conservation of Results.'' 
Despite the fact that the women of Wy- 
oming are burdened with the ballot, the 
Conqregationalist reports that "the Wo- 
man's Missionary Union reports showed a 
marked advance along all lines of soeicty 
work." 

After this, the office of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, at G 
Marlboro' St., Boston, will be closed on 
Saturdays. 
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would be irritating to men, the exertion 
of their indirect influence is normal, inno- 
cent, soothing, and efficacious. Yet when 
an organization of unenfranchised women 
exerts indirect influence against the can- 
teen, it seems to irritate not only the par- 
tisans of the canteen inside the army, but 
Dr. Abbott himself. 
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THE NATIONAL ELECTION. 

Theodore Roosevelt is elected by the 
largest plurality ever given to an Ameri- 
cas president. He has carried every 
Sorthern and Western State, and has even 
broken the solid South, Maryland go- 
ing Republican, and Missouri going Re- 
publican as to presidential electors and 
most of the State ticket. There has been 
i "land-slide for Roosevelt.' 1 One of the 
pipers says, wittily if profanely, that 
while the Republicans call it a land-slide, 
tha Democrats look upon it as a "dam- 
burst." 

The result is acknowledged, even by 
tie opposition papers, to be due in large 
measureto Mr. Roosevelt's great personal 
popularity. He has his faults, and they 
irogerkms ones; but he has so many and 
inch conspicuous virtues that the average 
American voter overlooks the faults, and 
regards "Teddy" with enthusiastic ad- 
miration, as a brave man, an honest man, 
and one who "can do things." 

Incidentally, the sweeping victory 
shows that a public man may be an out- 
spoken believer in equal rights for worn- 
«d, and yet be elected to the highest office 
in the gift of the people by the largest 
plurality on record. Let the fact be noted 
by young men in public life when the 
M Antis" and the vicious elements warn 
them that if they endorse woman suffrage 
itwill **ruin their political future." 

THE OUTLOOK ON THE CANTEEN- 

The Outlook declares editorially that 
"dosing the canteen promotes drunken- 
ness and impairs the general moral tone 
dthearmy." Facts have disproved this* 
but Dr. Lyman Abbott does not care for 
facts when they run counter to a pet prej- 
udice. The editorial continues, speaking 
of the common soldier: 

To be thus treated like a boy who is 
unable to control himself and regulate 
his own diet irritates him, and it does not 
lessen the irritation to be told that this is 
done atthe demand of a woman's organi- 
zation. No full-grown man likes to have 
the limits of his liberty determined for 
him by women. 

Dr» Abbott thinks that full-grown worn- I 
en ought to have the limits of their liberty i 
determined for them by men. Yet he 
professes to believe in the Golden Rule. ■ 
He also professes to believe that, while I 
fte direct influence of women's ballots | 



PASTOR WAGNER ON WOMEN. 

Rev. Charles Wagner, author of "The 
Simple Life," was interviewed the other 
day by a representative of the Chicago 
Advance, who asked: 

"Will you tell me what you think of 
the increasing part women are taking in 
public affairs, all over the world?" 

"They should have a place and a part 
in affairs," he replied, unhesitatingly, 
speaking with increased earnestness, his 
French accent becoming more pro- 
nounced. "Women give good advice. It 
is not good for a country where they are 
excluded from public life, for a nation, to 
do well that which is required of it, must 
get together its best. Women bear a 
country's burdens, and suffer for their 
country, and they are entitled to be heard 
and respected." 



garden, and several blows were exchanged. 
M. Syveton struck Gen. Andre* in the face' 
causing blood to flow. There was fight- 
ing almost everywhere on the floor. The 
President finally placed his hat on his 
head and withdrew, thus suspending the 
session. 

The session was resumed later. M. 
Syveton's blow had turned the scale in 
the government's favor, and his exclusion 
was voted by a large majority. He re- 
fused to go. The military guards were 
summoned, and they forcibly removed M. 
Syveton. 

No one has drawn the inference that 
men are unfit to vote. But if such disor- 
derly doings had taken place among wom- 
en — not picked women, not the eleven 
women who have at different times been 
members of the Colorado Legislature, but 
the women of the most obscure club or 
sewing circle in the^United States— how 
quickly the opponents of equal suffrage 
would have pointed to it as proof that 
women are too excitable to be trusted 
with the ballot! 



WOMEN'S POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 

The Parliaments of France and Spain 
within the last lew days have both been 
the scenes of uproar and fighting, Under 
the hfading, "Tumult in Spanish Cham- 
ber," the despatches said: 

Prolonged and tumultuous scenes have 
occurred in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The disorders consequent on the Opposi- 
tion's obstructive tactics compelled a sus- 
pension of the sitting and the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee to give judg- 
ment concerning insults exchanged during 
the debate. The sitting was subsequent- 
ly resumed. The President, being threat- 
ened with personal violence, had to be 
protected by the clerks and attendants. 
The crucifix behind the President's chair 
was overturned by blows of sticks; all the 
writing material on adjacent desks was 
swept to the floor, and ink-stands were 
flung at the Vice President. 

A day or two later, under the heading, 
"Blows in the French Chamber," the des- 
patches announced: 

The French Chamber of Deputies yes- 
terday was the scene of disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, resulting in physical violence 
Gen. Andre\ minister of war, made a 
speech defending his course. Gen. Jac- 
quey, a deputy, interrupted, exclaiming, 
"That is a lie!" and refused to withdraw 
his expression. The government demand- 
ed a vote of confidence. The Opposition s 
demand was rejected by a mjonty of 
onlv two. The announcement of the vote 
caused a terrific uproar.with many shouts 
of "Resign, resign!" M. de Baudry d'As- 
son, a Monarchist, rushed at Prime Minis- 
ter Combes, and it was with great diffl 
culty that bystanders prevented hiw from 
a^aultine the Premier. 

The Chamber quickly became a bear 



THEY HAVE NO VOTE. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the 
I National Consumers' League, writes: 

"We who have during many years been 
urging upon the women of America the 
need that they make intelligent, consci- 
entious use of their power as spenders of 
money, learn by daily experience how 
we are all hampered in our efforts by our 
lack of political power. 

"We prefer to do our shopping where 
seats are furnished for the use of the 
clerks when they are not actively at work. 
1 But why are we obliged to act as volun- 
teer inspectors, and secure by our labori- 
ous individual efforts this supply of seats, 
which the law prescribes? In New York 
: City we hare to do this because there are 
1 no mercantile inspectors. Why are there 
I no mercantile inspectors? One mayor of 
New York City, when urged to vote for 
: salaries for such inspectors, said to an 
officer of the Consumers' League, 'There 
are no voters behind this demand.' And 
the demand has never been complied 
with." 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore addressed 
the Daughters of Massachusetts at the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on Nov. 10. 
Her subject was, "Something Relating to 
Early Massachusetts Women." 

Alice Hamilton Rich has an article 
in the Cbicago Advance on "Chinese Cour- 
tesy." She says the Chinese are the most 
polite of nations, and that it pays to treat 
them with corresponding civility. "I was 
told when I went to Shanghai that I must 
scold, in fact, talk outrageously to my 
servants, if I would have obedience. My 
reply was: 'I cannot afford, for my own 
sake, to be other than a gentlewoman,' and 
I had far less trouble with my servants 
than those who pursued the other course.* 
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THE HOTEL AND THE HOME. 

The St. Regis Hotel, which aspires to 
stand in a class by itself at the head of all 
human habitations, and to give the best 1o 
those who can afford to pay for it, has at 
last undertaken to civilize our barbarian 
habits in the matter of air. 

We have, with advancing civilization, 
grown very particular about personal 
cleanliness. We must bathe, forsooth, 
not only daily, but bi- and tri-daily; dress- 
ing and re-dressing our well-washed bod- 
ies in continual clean clothes. From this 
height of superiority we look down with 
scorn on the poor brother whose clothes 
reek with many odors, and who is washed 
mainly by the natural functions of the 
skin. Yet doctors tell us that the hard- 
working man, who earns his bread in a 
sweat only poetically confined to the 
brow, is cleaner than the much-soaked 
millionaire. There is less dirt in him — it 
comes out. 

We are also most particularabout clean- 
liness in our houses; many servants must 
keep them swept and garnished for us; 
and about cleanliness in our food, eating 
only of first-class materials, daintily pre- 
pared. But with all this delicacy of 
habit, the -most greasy savage is seraph- 
clean compared to us in the matter of air. 
He breathes pure air, rich in oxygen. We 
get together in vast herds, defile the air 
with all manner of disagreeable and re- 
volting matter — including disease germs— 
and then contentedly breathe it. 

We have cultivated an extreme sensi- 
tiveness to heat anil cold; and if any per- 
son with a trained perception of relative 
purity in air demands more ventilation, 
the others say, surprised, "Does it seem 
too warm? "" Even where some recogni- 
tion of the needs of ventilation has been 
given, there remains this complete indif- 
fereuce as to the quality of the air ob- 
tained. Only in places where delicate ma- 
chinery must be preserved from defile 
ment have we learned to take elaborate 
precautions as to the nature of the air 
admitted. 

But now comes this great hotel, advanc- 
ing the standard of human living, and in- 
stalls a costly and elaborate system for 
cleaning the air its patrons are to breathe. 
It is first filtered, and barrels of dust are 
cast out daily — whole barrels full, that 
would else be gradually clogging the lungs 
of the residents and addiug to the labors 
of the servants. Then it is washed and 
dried and warmed to any desired degree, 
so that varieties of air can be served to 
guests as desired. This can only be done 
in immense establishments, and I am far 
from wishing to suggest that our homes 
be saddled with any such additional labor 
and expense. No, the example of this 
great hotel cannot often or easily be imi- 
tated; its value lies mainly in the standard 
established. 

When those of refined and luxurious 
tastes begin to spend some attention on 
their air as well as their wine; when the 
habit is formed of breathing pure air, rec- 
ognizing it, valuing it, demanding it, and 
getting it; when we begin to imitate this 
line of luxury as we imitate others, and to 
look down with scorn on the soiled lung 
tissues of the nneducated as we now do on 
a soiled shirt or unwashed hands, then we 



shall see a universal improvement in this 
particular. 

No longer shall we see richly-dressed 

persons in sumptuous parlor cars fairly 

wallowing in foul air, contentedly inbal- 

! ing a thick mixture of coal gas, dust, bac- 

■ teria, and many mingled breaths; or the 
j same Sybarite at a steamship table, being 

■ wastef ully served with every kind of edi- 
: ble luxury in an atmosphere of such con 

densed impurity it could almost be leaned 
against. 

We need the refined and cultivated 
taste to notice this form of dirt; and only 
this costly and fashionable method can 
give it us, apparently. For we have long 
had pure air in the country — every .sum- 
mer our rich people have it, and at other 
times occasionally; the point is that we 
do not know it when we have it, do not 
appreciate it, do not demand it, do not 
object to the lack of it. 

We pay $2 for a seat in a first-class the- 
atre. Everything that art and wealth can 
do to please us is done — except in pure 
air. We enjoy the light, the color, the 
sound, the acting or singing, or whatever 
we are entertained with; and we wave 
our fans in a heavy atmosphere of most 
vile constituents and never notice it. 

There are serious points to be followed 
up in this matter. When we have learned 
what sort of air is essential to human 
health, then we may study the question 
of whether a city can allow such process- 
es, industrial or other, as defile that air. 
We cannot, in the separate home, spend 
millions to laboriously clean our air; but 
can, by the influence of the collective 
homes, the combined intelligence and 
force of the citizens, insist on keeping the 
air clean. 

This is work for women — the rearers of 
children, the keepers of our homes. — 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman in Woman*** 
Journal. 

THE NEW SOUTH WALES ELECTIONS. 

The Dawn, published at Sydney, N. S. 
j W., says: "The State elections have come 
and gone, and a great amount of solid and 
permanent benefit has been achieved. 

"Finding suitable men to support was 
the main difficulty which beset women 
voters, many, in disgust, giving up the 
search, and allowing their privilege to 
lapse, for, sad to say, in many constituen- 
cies there appeared none righteous, no, 
not one. Others took the less extreme 
course, and of the two evils chose the 
least, by voting to keep the man with the 
most glaring faults out of power. Many 
women worked for the several parties 
represented. 

"The old earnest workers for suffrage, 
knowing how hard the privilege of voting 
was to gain, held it precious and sacred, 
and urged upon their sisters to keep free 
from political contamination; knowing 
that the flowers of principle often bloom 
over the graves of party. But women 
will advance in knowledge and under- 
standing between now and the next elec- 
tion, and, with the benefit of experience, 
will better understand the laws of cause 
and effect. 

"The elections have undoubtedlyproved 
a valuable practical lesson which will 
achieve *aore than years of theoretical 



teaching, and will prove a permanent 
point from which comparisons may be 
made. But in the meantime women 
must not relax their watchfulness one 
iota; for perfect liberty requires constant 
vigilance. 

"Never before were the wives of states- 
men so honored as during the recent elec- 
tions. For months previous to the con- 
test, the wife's name was ever upon the 
candidate's lips when talking to women, 
or addressing large audiences where the 
sex was represented; and when the fight 
for place and power began in earnest, wife 
and husband occupied the public plat- 
form together, and not infrequently she 
advocated his claims. This was all very 
well for those leading regular lives; and 
even in the case of couples estranged, men, 
having the will, soon discovered the way 
to a reconciliation. But to those" living 
immorally this was not possible, so the 
political Lothario had to content himself 
with crying sour grapes to the Dunmore 
flitch high out of reach." 



A WOMAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 

Miss Richman, District Superintendent 
of Schools in New York City, gave an in- 
teresting talk at the last meeting of the 
Boston Twentieth Century Club. Miss 
Richman is the only woman serving as 
District Superintendent in New York 
proper, though there are ttfo women 
superintendents in Brooklyn. She has 
24,000 children under her charge, and the 
two schools in her district which are far- 
thest apart are only ten minutes' walk 
one from the other. These children are 
all foreign, and mostly Jewish. Miss 
Richman said that the Jewish children 
make better students thau those of any 
other foreign nationality, and better than 
many Americans. Their parents in many 
cases fled from Russia mainly to get bet- 
ter educational privileges for their chil- 
dren, and most of them are ready to pinch 
and scrimp and deprive themselves even 
of the necessaries of life to promote their 
children's education. There are, how- 
ever, a minority who want to put them to 
work instead, aud she has had 76 cases in 
court in one month, to compel parents to 
keep children in school who are under 
age. The parent often swears that a child 
of thirteen is sixteen, and the case is then 
dismissed. 

Miss Richman said that for years there 
were not school accommodations for all the 
pupils, and every school had a "waiting 
list," sometimes of 1,000 children. Now 
New York tries to send every child to 
school, at least for half the day. "But 
when a boy has been allowed to loaf about 
the streets till he is ten years old," she 
said, "he has got the loafing habit, and 
you cannot cure him of it. Many a boy is 
now an incorrigible truant who would 
have made a good student if admitted to 
school when he first applied. We have 
sown the wind, and we are now reaping 
the whirlwind. With the mass of chil- 
dren, however, it is wonderful how in a 
few weeks the school transforms them 
from uncouth little foreigners into order 
ly, civilized little American boys and 
girls. The sad thing is that a great gulf 
is thus opened between the Americanized 
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children and un-Americanized parents. 
This leads to filial disrespect and lawless- 
ness. Some way must be found to bridge 
the chasm. But the work is so fascinat- 
ing that I would not have charge of any 
children but these foreign ones if you 
would double my salary, and I would not 
live anywhere outside of my district if 
you were to give me my choice of all the 
palatial residences in New York." 



A WOMAN'S SUCCESS IN KOREA. 

The caterer for all the Emperor of Ko- 
rea^ banquets is a certain Miss Sontag, a 
Franco-German lady from Alsace, who, by 
the haps or mishaps of an adventurous 
life, has been thrown, via Russia, into the 
Par East, and who now manages, incident- 
ally, the formal entertainmeuts given by 
his Majesty to foreign guests. If one may 
judge from the luncheon prepared for us 
in the pavilion of the Palace of Prosperity 
and Virtue, Miss Sontag is the right wo- 
man in the right place. The quality, the 
evoking, and the garnishing of the fish, 
•the ham, the fillet of beef, the cold lamb, 
and the accompanying vegetables of the 
season, the compounding of the salad, the 
flavoring and freezing of the ice cream, 
the baking of the cake, and the selection 
of Korean fruit, left absolutely nothing to 
be desired. The Emperor of Korea may 
have made mistakes in government, but 
he has shown extraordinary discernment 
in the choice of a caterer; and one can 
only wish that his Treasury Department 
were as well managed as his kitchen. It 
might be, perhaps, if Miss Sontag had it 
in charge, inasmuch as she is a lady of 
versatile accomplishments and incorrupti- 
ble integrity. — George Kennan in the Out- 
look, 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Margaret Green Cartwright of Leon, , 
Mexico, is in Chicago taking a posst-gradu- , 
ate course in electro-therapeutics. Dr. 
Cartwright is conducting a medical mis- 
sion in Leon. The Woman's Medical 
Journal says: "She is the mother of five 
beautiful children, that she cares for with 
genuine mother care. Her husband and 
co-worker is a minister of the M. E. 
Church." 

Dr. Rebecca Evans of Denton, Texas, is 
resident physician to a young women's 
industrial school for white girls. This 
school is nota reformatory, but is planned 
for fitting young women of good family 
for work in domestic science, literature, 
etc. 



just brought out a second edition of her 
work entitled "Clean Milk," published by 
the Hardy Publishing Company, New 
York. It has been very favorably re- 
ceived by the medical and scientific press. 
It was selected by the American Library 
Association as one of the best books of 
the year, and also as one of the books for 
a model village library to be exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. Its circulation 
in Europe and Australia is notable for a 
work of this kind. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. H. Solomon, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, spoke 
on "The Religious Mission of Woman" in 
Temple Israel, St. Louis, on a recent Sun- 
day morning. In introducing her, Rabbi 
Leon Harrison said: "We feel to-day that 
woman is a unit, and not a cipher to be 
added to a unit." Rabbi Spitz, who has 
always been opposed to Sunday services, 
went to hear Mrs. Solomon. He now 
writes: "We listened to her, and the re- 
sult is that we wish every Sunday-Sab- 
bath pulpit in the Synagogue were solely 
occupied by women, and that perma- 
nently." 

Mrs. Moses Smith of Chicago has just 
been elected president for the 35th time 
of the Woman's Board of Missions of the 
Interior (Congregational). She has given 
most of her life to its work, and has seen 
it grow from a small association covering 
but six States, with only a few members, 
to territory comprising sixteen States, 
and with thousands of members. The 
other officers elected were: Vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lyman Baird, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Miss M. D. Wingate, Chicago: treas- 
urer, Mrs. S. E. Hurlburt, Evanston; as- 
sistant treasurer, Miss Flora Starr, Chi- 
cago. 

To succeed Rev. S. C. Beane, resigned, 
the Unitarian Church of Our Father, of 
Rutherford, N. J., has called as pastor 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Perry, la. 
Miss Padgham is said to be an eloquent 
preacher. She graduated from Smith 
College in 1898, and from the Unitarian 
Theological Seminary at Meadville, Pa., 
two years later. Since her ordination she 
has been carrying on successful work in 
the West, organizing churches and hold- 
ing religious services. 



A meeting of women physicians prac- 
tising in Scotland has been held in Edin- 
burg, where one of the most discussed 
themes was the future medical education 
of women. Women medical students are 
notallowedto attend the university classes 
in Glasgow and Edinburg, as they are at . 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew's, nor will the 
colleges of physicians and surgeons admit 
women to membership. 

Dr. Sarah Drowne Belcher, who gradu- 
ated from Boston University in 1887, has 



WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Philip Carpenter, the newly-elected 
president of the New York State Federa- 
tion, is well known in club work. She 
was born in Connecticut, and passed her 
earlier life in Jamestown, N. Y., and Cal 
ifornia. She graduated from the New 
York University Law School in 1896, and 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1897. She Is a partner with her husband 
in the practice of law, the firm being Car- 
penter & Carpenter. She was the first 
woman who ever won a case in the New 
York Court of Appeals, and the second 
one to appear there. She is the legal ad- 
viser of several clubs, a charter member 
of the Woman's Republican Club, and 



president of the Women Lawyer's Club of 
New York City; is the first vice-president 
of Sorosis, and has just retired from the 
presidency of the National Society of New 
England Women in New York City. She 
has been seven times abroad, and has vis- 
ited every European country, from Scot- 
land to Hungary. She lived for several 
years in Hawaii. 



Miss Ida K. Boyd, a clerk in the office 
of the county clerk of Ogle County, 111., 
who has been helping issue and record 
marriage licenses for eighteen years, has 
lately issued one to herself. She is now 
Mrs. FarrelL 

Mrs. Harriet M. King, of Texas, 
called the "cattle queen," has near San 
Antonio a ranch 90 miles long, containing 
1,500,000 acres. Here she has herds of 
100,000 cattle and 50,000 sheep. Her in- 
come is said to be between $300,000 and 
8400,000 a year. Mrs. King is credited 
with being her own manager, and employs 
and oversees about 2,000 men. 

Miss Mart E. McDowell, of the Chi- 
cago University Settlement, addressed the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston last 
week on the stockyards strike. She said 
the trade unions educated the workers in 
self-control. A girl who, in an earlier 
strike, carried a red flag at the head of a 
procession, in the recent strike was a 
power on the side of law and order. The 
several hundred women employed in the 
stockyards have been regarded in the past 
as an hysterical element, and have been 
more dreaded by the police than any of 
the men. But in the late strike the wom- 
en behaved perfectly well. 

It is cause for rejoicing that Folk has 
| been elected Governor of Missouri, and 
that Tammany has been badly beaten in 
New York. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho have all gone Republican on 
the presidential ticket. In Colorado, as 
we go to press, the State ticket is still in 
doubt. The election was close, and in 
Teller and Los Animas Counties it was 
accompanied by bloodshed. This will un- 
doubtedly be laid to woman suffrage by 
the Antis, despite the fact that in those 
mining districts women are comparatively 
few, and probably none of them did any 
of the shooting. — Woman'' s Journal. 

Mrs. Geovee Cleveland yesterday 
laid the corner stone for the new building 
of the Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
in New York City. There were addresses 
by prominent men, and the pupils sang 
patriotic songs. The new building will 
be five stories high, and will cost about 
$400,000. The school will be non-sectarian 
and free, and will accommodate 450 girls. 
It will have an auditorium seating 500, a 
roof garden, gymnasium, model kitchen, 
library, clubrooms, swimming pool, work- 
shop for graduates, an employment bu- 
reau, and large, light classrooms. The 
subjects taught are: Domestic science, 
sewing, dressmaking, bookkeeping, sten- 
ography, millinery, embroidery, design- 
ing, and a number of other branches. 
Hundreds of girls have been turned away 
yearly for lack of room, as the present 
building accommodates only about 125. 
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PROGRESSIVE CLUB WOMEN. 

At the recent meeting of the Ohio State 
Federation at Springfield, the Chicago 
Advance says: "College presidents were 
very much in evidence, and it is notice- 
able that in these advanced days each was 
addressed by her proper title, 'Doctor.' 
And why not? What is a degree good for 
if it is not for daily use? . . Mrs. Decker 
of Denver was received with open arms. 
Sbe made a charming speech at the Opera 
House before a large audience. She be 
lieves in federation, and encourages worn- 
^ en in this respect — and a few others — to 
imitate the example of the sterner sex- 
She said that all men's associations, cor- 
porations and syndicates were simply a 
form of federation, and, federated, they 
accomplished wonders, where alone they 
couldhave done nothing. Shethoughtthat 
clubs were of inestimable benefit, both to 
the woman who had much to give out of 
a full and abundant life, and to her whose 
lot had been narrow and prescribed. It 
made women tolerant, forbearing, and 
taught them to agree to disagree amiably 
and sensibly. Furthermore, she believed 
that in the club, women were fitting 
themselves for participation in public af- 
fairs, in which they will be eventually 
forced to take a part, whether they wish 
to do so or not. Everything was tending 
in thatdirection. For one thing, the wo- 
man of to-day had vastly more leisure 
than her mother or grandmother. She 
was no longer required to spin and weave. 
More and more work is done out of the 
house, even the dressmaking and bread- 
baking. This left time for many things, 
and it tended to the distinct betterment 
of the home." 

AN AGED LEGISLATOR. 

The oldest legislator in Germany is said 
to be Deputy Schneider in Eberswalde, 
now 103 years of age. He made a speech 
a few weeks ago at the opening of a horti- 
cultural exhibition. He must be a lively 
old gentleman. But who was it said that 
no one ought to be allowed to help make 
laws who cannot help to enforce them? 

MOTHERS AND IDIOTS. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott addressed the New 
York branch of the Mt. Holyoke Alumnse 
the other day. He paid a high trib- 
ute to the worth aud dignity of the ser- 
vice which a good mother renders to the 
community. This is all very true, but it 
is not exactly a reason why mothers 
should be classed politically with idiots, 
illiterates, insane persons, and felons, as 
in the pending Statehood bill for Arizona 
and Oklahoma. Dr. Abbott said, "Wom- 
en must not be frightened at new things 
— even the new theology. ... I have al- 
ways said that whatever was safe for men 
was safe for women, and safer, too, be- 
cause of the temperamental conservatism 
of women." Then, if the ballot is safejfor 
men, it must also be safe for women. Dr, 
Abbott is also reported to have said: 

Women having proved their intellectual 
equality with men, the question arises, 
What is the best equipment for women — 
the best education, the most womanly? 



Every once in a while the theory pops np 
that women must show their equality by 
doing the same things as men. I won't 
say whether women should vote or study 
biology, etc.; but I will say that they 
should do none of these things simply be- 
cause men do them. 

Women do not study biology "simply 
because men do," but for the same rea- 
sons that men do — because it is an inter- 
esting and useful science. Did it never 
occur to Dr. Abbott that they may wish to 
vote, not just because men do, but for 
the same reasons that men wish to vote? 



IDA TARBELL ON SUFFRAGE. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell is reported to have 
told the New Yorkbranchof the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Alumnse the other day that she did 
not believe in equal suffrage, because the 
fact that they are without a vote "leaves 
women so much freer to get at the whole 
truth of questions." Miss Tarbell has 
been % very successful in getting at truth, 
but so has Mr. Lincoln O. Steffens. Of all 
the men who have shown marked ability 
in unearthing corruption and crime, from 
Roosevelt and Folk down to the humblest 
detective, not one has ever imagined that 
he was at a disadvantage in his search for 
truth because he had a vote. That is a 
delusion which affects only non-voters 
withont experience of the ballot. Was 
Sherlock Holmes a disfranchised citizen? 
Miss Tarbell in the same speech lamented 
that women take so little interest in pub* 
lie questions. Where they have a vote, 
they feel more responsibility, and try 
much harder to "get at the whole truth" 
on these questions. — WomaiVs Journal. 



save our schools from becoming political 
"spoils." Let every woman register, and 
be prepared to vote for the best candi- 
dates irrespective of party. 

Registration is now open, in the day- 
time at the Old Court House in the rear 
of City Hall, and in the evening, in the 
various ward rooms. A. s. B. 



Mrs. Dwight Lawrence is taking the 
ocean course in navigation in the Chicago 
Nautical School. She finished the lake 
course for yachtsmen last year, and has 
the reputation of being the most skilful 
woman navigator on Lake Michigan. 

The new constitution of the Republic of 
Panama provides that citizenship shall be 
lost for "habitual drunkenness." The 
new Statehood bill for Arizona and Okla- 
homa classes women with imbeciles, illit- 
erates and criminals. The constitution 
of Panama gives them another pleasing 
companion — the habitual drunkard. 
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REGISTER, REGISTER ! 

The coming school election will be a 
critical time for the interests of the Bos- 
ton public school children. The school 
board has already been so far manipulated 
by the intrusion of corrupt politics that 
the schools are endangered. The Boston -. 
Herald says: 

It has already reestablished the old dis- 
trict system, prolific in secret intrigue and 
scandal, for the selection of teachers, in 
place of the direct nomination by the su- 
perintendent to the board for open (not 
necessarily to the public) consideration of 
nominations on their merits. It has 
driven out of office one of the most schol- 
arly and competent school superintend- 
ents in the land, chiefly because he was 
upright and incorruptible. It has pro- 
posed to prevent the employment of wom- 
en in the higher grades of grammar-school 
service. 

Women who teach in the day schools i. 
have been forbidden to teach in the edu 
cational centres, although men who teach 
in the day schools may do so. Other 
measures unfair to women are pending, 
and will probably be put through if the 
political "machine" elects its candidates. 
There is more danger than usual that it 
will succeed in doing so this year, because , 
the Public School Association has an- 
nounced that it will nominate no candi- 
dates who will not pledge themselves in 
advance not to accept the nomination of 
the Independent Women Voters. The 
teachers dread the outcome of the elec j 
tion. Only a large independent vote can L 
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Tho best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity." — Mary A. 
Mvermore. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
iiif onnation ^pir:l| np what women are Uc luc - , 
what they can <jn, and what they should do. It 51 
ths oldest of the women's papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— Julia Ward Howe. 
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BRYCE ON WOMEN'S PROGRESS. 

I asked Mr. James Bryce, after one of 
his recent lectures, what he considered 
the cause of the change in the position of 
women in England that he had spoken of 
as so marked and so important. He an- 
swered, "The increased interest in human 
rights." 

I asked what the effect had been upon 
their care for their homes and their chil- 
dren. He answered, "No effect what- 
ever," 

lt What, not with all the political activ- 
ity there is among them?" I asked. 
" "No," he said, "no effect whatever. 
That political activity is confined to a 
comparative few." 

Could a good suffragist have answered 
differently? Jexny S. Mebbick. 



FRENCH WOMEN PROTEST. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
France made a demonstration in the 
Chamber of Deputies during the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the French Civil Code. They protest- 
ed against "the injustice of this code, 
which treats man as a freeman and woman 
as a mere chattel." French law is ex- 
tremely antiquated and unfair in its treat- 
ment of women. A married woman in 
France to-day has hardly more rights of 
person and property than she had in 
America a hundred years ago. The wom- 
en's protest was amply justified. 



MORE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

Secretary Hay has received assurances 
from Great Britain and Mexico that they 
stand prepared to negotiate arbitration 
treaties with America on the lines of that 
recently concluded between France and 
America. Consequently the State Depart- 
ment will proceed at once to complete the 
whole fabric of treaties, so as to have 
them ready for submission to the Senate 
Dec. 5. The Italian and Swiss treaties 
are also complete. A number of countries 
of Central and South America are ready 
to enter into similar arrangements, but as 
a preliminary it is desirable that they 
should adhere to The Hague Peace Con- 
vention. They cannot do this without a 
special authorization from the Powers 
that originally framed The Hague treaty. 
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MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 



MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 

The departure of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
removes the noblest personality that has 
passed away from New England since the 
death of Senator Hoar. 

Ednah Littlehale was born in Boston, 
| June 27, 1824, the daughter of Sargent 
; Smith and Ednah (Parsons) Littlehale. 
The young girl inherited strict conscien- 
tiousness, and perhaps (from the other 
side) her sense of humor. "I have heard 
my mother tell," she says, in her Remin- 
iscences, "how straightbacked her grand- 
father was, and how venerable he looked 
with his long white hair, as he walked out 
of the Baptist church when the bass viol 
was brought in.' F He "fell in love with 
a gay young woman who delighted to 
tease him by performing the rite of bap 
tism on the cats of the family. He 
prayed much over the question of marry- 
ing such an unregenerate maiden, but 
concluded that it might prove for the 
good of her soul, and was greatly rejoiced 
when after their marriage she became 
regularly converted." Mrs. Cheney's 
father "was very liberal in his views both 
in politics and religion, and was a believer 



in woman suffrage at a very early date." 
. Ednah attended the school of a Mr. 
Fowle, who was decidedly narrow in his 
views on the woman question. He said 
in one of his reports, "I will teach algebra 
when I can find nothing more interesting 
or useful for young females." She was 

, a good scholar. On one occasion she 

' was so bathed in bashful blushes when she 
went to the head of the class above many 

. big girls that the teacher said, "It is not 
you but they who ought to blush." 
Later she attended the Mt. Vernon School, 
taught by Mr. Joseph Hale Abbot. 

"At this time Amasa Walker made a 

■ brave address on Woman's Rights at the 
Lyceum. My sister and I worked out 
some very prosaic stanzas, which, I be- 
lieve, were printed in the Transcript. As 
school girls, of course, we must have a 
ringer in every pie, and the discussion be- 
came so warm in the school as to inter- 
rupt the lessons. Mr. Abbot therefore 
gave us leave to hold a meeting in the 

schoolroom in the afternoon. Caroline 

H , since so able an advocate of the 

cause, then opposed it. The day was set, 
but when the hour came for me to go, a 

little sick sister had fallen asleep in my 
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arms, and I would not disturb her even to 
fulfill my engagement. Imagine the 
jeers to which I was exposed, — Caroline 
declaring that this settled the whole 
question, that women could not and 
should not vote ! " 

In 1853 she married Seth Wells Cheney, 
the artist, a man of great sweetness and 
elevation of character. He was of the 
Cheney family of South Manchester, 
Conn. He was one of the most poetical 
of artists. His crayon portraits fairly 
transfigure the subjects by a revelation 
of their spiritual quality, sometimes 
quite unsuspected by the man or woman. 
But Seth Cheney said: "That is the way 
you look at your best." At the time of 
their marriage he was 43 and his wife 29. 
Their daughter Margaret was born in 
1855. The marriage was ideally happy, 
but was of short duration, Mr. Cheney 
dying in 1856. Mrs. Cheney says it was a 
visit from Dr. Marie Zakrzewska that 
first aroused her from the depression of 
this great bereavement "to the claims of 
duty outside my own house.'" 

Fourteen years ago, another crushing 
loss fell upon her in the sudden death of 
her daughter, in the full flush of beauti- 
ful and gifted young womanhood. Again 
Mrs. Cheney rallied from the shock, and 
continued to devote herself to good 
works with undiminished courage aud 
sweetness. But the memory of husband 
and daughter remained ever fresh and 
living in her heart. 

Even as a girl her character and ability 
were alike remarkable. The senior edi- 
tor of the Woman's Journal remem 
bers how, as a young man, he admired 
her writings in the antislavery papers, 
long before he ever saw her. She early 
came under the influence of Margaret 
Fuller, Emerson, Alcott, and especially 
of Theodore Parker. She was one of 
the earliest disciples of the transcendental 
movemeut, and belonged for years to the 
famous Radical Club. Almost all the 
distinguished people of the time were 
her friends. She was a pillar of the 
Concord School of Philosophy, and of 
the Free Religious Association. She 
made several visits to Europe. Mr. 
Healy, who painted "Webster's Reply to 
Havne in the Senate," discussed the 
woman question with her at his home in 
Paris, and said, "Do I understand you 
aright? Would you have ladies go to 
Congress unattended?" 

It is hard to giveeven an outline of the 
many benevolent activities of one who all 
her life "went about doing good." She 
first met her husband when she was start- 
ing the School of Design for Women, of 
which enterprise, wholly new in Boston, 
she was secretary. Its first committee 
had among its members John T. Sargent, 
Anna Parsons, James Russell Lowell, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Abby W. May and 
Julia Ward Howe. It was not fully suc- 
cessful at the time, but this effort of Mrs. 
Cheney's to open the doors of the busi- 
ness world to women bore fruit later in 
the opening of the Lowell School of De- 
sign, which for several years occupied 
quarters in the Rogers Bnildiug of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
When women began to be admitted as 
regular students at the Institute the need 



was felt of a room for their special use, 
and the Margaret Swan Cheney room in 
the Walker Building is a memorial to the 
daughter. Mrs. Cheney also founded the 
Hoiticultural School for Women. 

During the Civil War, when colored 
regiments were formed, she was secretary 
of a commission to furnish them with 
comforts. They gave Coi. Robert G. 
Shaw's black regiment a flag bearing 
David Scott's picture of a Christian War- 
rior. 

For ten years she was, secretary of the 
Freedmen's Aid Society; and the certifi- 
cate of every teacher sent out by it" bore 
her official signature. The opposition 
was strong. A society for educating the 
Negroes in Maryland was started by 
Judge Bond and others. "When they 
sent out a circular appealing to the 
churches to join in this 'Christian work,' " 
writes Mrs. Cheney, "the Jews were the 
first, and I think, save possibly the Uni- 
tarians, the only ones to respond, and 
hoped to be allowed to help, though not 
Christians. They had an excellent school 
in Baltimore and many of the country 
towns, and were unfailing friends of the 
Negroes." Mrs. Cheney always regarded 
her labors for the freedmen's schools as 
the most interesting and fruitful work of 
her life. Her young daughter Margaret 
went with her when she visited the 
schools, and was the centre of much affec- 
tionate admiration. 

Mrs. Cheney was active in aiding the 
Women's Medical College, and in found- 
ing the New Englaud Hospital for Women 
and Children. She was its secretary from 
1862 to 1887, and its president until two 
years ago. The beautiful hospital will be 
her lasting monument. Last summer its 
directors gave a reception in honor of her 
80th birthday. Miss Helen P. Kimball, 
the president, spoke of Mrs. Cheney's de- 
votion to every good cause, and added: 
"She has been interested especially in the 
movement for justice to women, and it 
was largely for that reason that she be- 
came the founder of this hospital — in or- 
der that here the young women doctors 
might have the same chances as their 
brothers." 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton said: "She has 
both reached up to the divine, and bent 
down to the lowly. How many she has 
befriended, not only the slaves, and the 
old soldiers, but humble aspirants for 
literary and artistic honors, to whom she 
has so often lent a helping hand! In the 
New England Women's Club we have al- 
ways looked to her for counsel and guid- 
aoce." 

Mrs. F. B. Sanborn also referred to her 
work in the New England Women's Club, 
"that pillar of light in the early twilight 
of woman's emancipation," and paid high 
tribute to her practical wisdom. 

Rev. C. G. Ames said to her: "It has 
been said that the hospital and the club 
hold the first and second places in your 
heart. But I feel as if I had had a glimpse 
into your heart, and found it full of pigeon- 
holes, of which these are only two; for in 
what good thing have you not been inter- 
ested?" 

An address was presented to her on this 
occasion, signed by all the directors and 
medical staff of the hospital. It said in 



part: "We honor you as the sympathetic 
friend of the downtrodden, the champion 
of woman's advancement, a leader in the 
ranksof educational and religious thought, 
and most of all as a woman who, in deal- 
ing with all the larger problems of life, 
has never lost the sweetness, the charm 
and dignity of perfect womanhood." 

She was president for many years of the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Associa- 
tion, which worked to increase women's " 
school vote, but opposed the Independent 
Women Voters' policy of nominating no 
Catholics. 

Mrs. Cheney was one of the leaders of 
the "Association for the Advancement of 
Women." For about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, under the presidency of Mrs. Howe, 
the A. A. W., better known as the "Wo- 
man's Congress," held its annual meetings 
in different parts of the United States, and 
sometimes in Canada, everywhere spread- 
ing light — badly needed in those pioneer 
days — and sowing good seed. In her 
Reminiscences, in the chapter on "Re- 
forms," Mrs. Cheney writes of the early 
prejudice against the A. A. W. : "At Buf- 
falo the ministers, except the Unitarians, 
preached against us, advising their people 
to stay away from our meetings. In con- 
sequence of which, perhaps, we had the 
most successful Congress of the whole 
series. . . . The Buffalo people have since 

1 dated all their progress in women's work 
from that time." 

Iu the concluding chapter, Mrs. Cheney 
reviews the many gains of the century. 
She says: "The emancipation of women 
has specially marked the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is the most important and far- 
reaching reform of the world. I do not 
mean by this alone the extension of suf- 
frage to women, which is a partial and 
outward mark of emancipation, but the 
far deeper principle of freedom which 
reaches to heart and mind. . . . Woman 
must stand in immediate relation to the 
Universal Being, or she cannot have the 
moral duty to serve the truth and defend 
the right. This is the basis of all free- 
dom. Her own soul must be the highest 
arbiter and responsibility in her own dic- 
tates of duty." 

She was a vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., and author of two 
valuable leaflets on "Municipal Suffrage 
for Women." To the Woman's Journal, 
for thirty- five years, she has been a stead- 
fast and helpful friend. Only, about ten 
days before her death she invited me to 
supper, to talk over the prospects of the 

: paper. I said that if twenty friends would 
each contribute $100 a year towards carry- 
ing it on, the editors would be relieved of 

" financial anxiety, and would not have to 

. bear the burden of raising the funds in 
addition to doing the editorial work. She 
said, "I will give you 8100 this year. Next 

: year I may not be here." Almost the last 
article that she wrote mnst have been her 
review of "Sketches of Representative 
Women of New England," in the Journal 
of Nov. 12. 

Among Mrs. Cheney's books are The 
Hand Book for American Citizens, writ- 
ten for the freedmen; Lives of Louisa Al- 
cott and of Dr. Susan Dimock, Memoirs of 

- Seth W. Cheney, Margaret S. Cheney, 

[ John Cheney, and Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall; 
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Gleanings in the Fields of Art, Stories | 
of the Olden Time, Faithful to the 
Light, Sally Williams, and The Child 
of the Tide; a Sequel to Ibsen's Doli T s 
Honse; Reminiscences, and "Patience," a 
book of solitaire games with cards, an in- 
valuable resource for invalids. Mrs. Che- 
neysaid: "When I have felt any tempta- 
tation to literary vanity, I have corrected 
the impulse by remembering that I have 
had more gratitude for this than for any- 
thing else I have ever written." 

She was pleasant to look upon, with her 
white hair, dark eyes, and fine features, 
through which shone the light of a beau- 
tiful soul. There was about her an at- 



en are too excitable to vote! The act of 
the deputy who threatened the President 
with a pair of scissors would certainly 
have been spoken of as peculiarly f emi 
nine. Alice Stoke Blackwell. 



COMMENT ON STATEHOOD BILL. 

The Boston Globe devotes a leading edi- 
torial to the objectionable clause in the 
Statehood bill. It says of the women who 
protest: '-These energetic and sensible 
women should win their case, because 
their argument is based on sound reason- 
ing. While there may be many persons 
who do not believe in the enfranchisement 
mosphere of serene wisdom, of sound and of women % it is inconceivable that they 

criminals 



clear judgment, and of broad-minded, 
sincere human kindness. To see her in 
the street or at a meeting was as uplifting 
asto catch a glimpse of Mt. Monadnoc in 
the distance. 

Her death on Nov. 18 was sudden, and 
canfeasa shock tc her many friends* She 
had had a paralytic stroke some time be- 
fore, and had since been physically feeble, 
though mentally clear. She died of pneu- 
monia. She was only confined to her bed 
for about a day. 

The service at her home in Jamaica 
Pjain was more like a coronation than a 
funeral. a. s. b. 

AN OBJECT-LESSON. 



Newspaper despatches from Budapest, 
Hungary, say: 

The Lower House of the Hungarian Par- 
liament yesterday passed Premier Tisza's 
motion altering for a year the standing 
orders of the House so as to allow after- 
co«n sittings from four to nine, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary morniDg sessions, 
with the object of overcoming obstruc- 
tion and expediting public business. The 
entire Opposition had previously left the 
House singing the Kossuth hymn, Francis 
Kossuth having declared that the Hunga- 
rian Opposition would never agree to such 
an illegal proceeding. The Lower House 
resumed its sittings at four o'clock yes- 
terday afternoon. Count Apponyi, 'the I 
leader of the Opposition, declared that | 
the sitting was illegal and that his party 
were there under protest, merely to exer- 
cise control. 

The session lasted until ten o'clock at 
nigkt, with evidences of rising temper. 
Then Premier Tisza, in a speech dealing 
with obstruction, declared there was no 
choice between abandoning the nation to 
its fate or putting an end to this comedy. 
President of the Chamber De Perczel, in 
the midst of increasing disorder, then 
tried to put to a vote the motion dealing 
with obstruction, but was met with howls 
of derision and screams of passionate pro- 
testation. Deputy JUkosi handed the 
President a paper demanding that the 
sitting brf closed, and on the refusal of the 
President to accept the paper, Rakosi 
threatened him with a pair of scissors. 
Many members hurried to President De 
PerczePs assistance. Seats, books, and 
inkpots were hurled at Perczel, and in- 
sultiog epithets were freely employed. 
The opposing parties were hardly pre 
vented from indulging in fisticuffs. Final- 
ly the President read the royal rescript 
proroguing the House, and the sitting 
closed with scenes of the wildest excite- 
ment. 

Suppose this had happened at a meeting 
of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. How the papers from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific would have made merry 



approve of classing tkem with 
and illiterates." 

The Boston Transcript says of the ob- 
jectionable clause in the Statehood bill: 
"It is clumsily constructed in its prohibi- 
tions and exceptions, and to an impartial 
critic it must seem like a direct affront to 
half of our population, and that by no 
means the worse half. It continues to 
group disqualifications in such a way as 
to be grossly humiliating to an element in 
our society that at the least is the equal 
of any other element. If Congress wants 
to continue stiff necked on this matter, let 
it, but it should at least cease to be in- 
sulting." 

The ^National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is entirely within its province 
and absolutely right in its protest against 
such proposed legislation (the Statehood 
bill), and in requesting from every wo- 
man's association in the country its own 
protest. To forbid the franchise to wom- 
en is in itself a gross injustice, the worse 
because continuing so long, into an age 
when women are factors in every business 
and every calling; and if the exception be 
allowed that they are not soldiers, that is 
really one more reason why they should 
have the ballot which may block the way 
to war, now growing so easy in our new 
development of barbarism. And to add 
to the injury of our laws the insult of 
such a classification should not be possi- 
ble in this age of "the world. — Springfield 
Republican. 



on this question, and also on the question 
of letting women be principals of public 
schools for girls. 

Miss Bertha Ruckle, who attained 
fame as a story writer at one bound, a 
few years ago, by her lively tale of "The 
Helmet of Navarre," was lately mar- 
ried in San Francisco to Capt. Louis H. 
Bash of the 7th United States Infantry. 
They are now on their way to the Philip- 
pines, where the captain's regiment is in 
service. 

Mrs. Sarah Foster, president of the 
Woman's National Republican Associa- 
tion of Idaho, is said to have done more 
arduous work during the late campaign 
than any of the men. In a canvas-cov- 
ered prairie wagon she travelled rapidly 
across the country by day and night, 
"stumping the State" for Roosevelt. 
From one mining town to another she 
went, speaking fifteen minutes here or 
twenty minutes there, as the case might 
be. 
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FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 

An amendment has been offered this 
week to the rules of the Boston School 
board. At present they forbid women 
who teach in the day schools to teach in 
the evening schools or in the educational 
centres, although men who teach in the 
day schools are allowed to do so. It is 
proposed to abolish this discrimination 
against women. The amendment should 
certainly pass. The women teachers in 
the day schools get less pay than the men, 
and have more need to eke it out by 
teaching in the evenings. It is objected 
that women are not strong enough; but 
that is a question for each woman to de- 
cide for herself. Last year, before the 
educational centres were brought under 
the rules of the school board, women 
from the day schools taught in them, 
and gave good satisfaction. 

It would be well for the women voters 
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before election to question the candidates 
over U iCand"held it up as"proof that worn- I for the school board as to how they stand 
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" CHRISTMAS CRUELTIES." 

As the Christmas shopping season ap- 
proaches, it is cheering to note the ad 
vances which have been made in the re- 
striction of the Christmas cruelties. 

The most recent step has been taken by- 
Massachusetts. At the urgent solicitation 
of the Civic League and the. Consumers' 
League working together, the Legislature 
enacted and Governor Bates signed the 
bill extending to the month of December 
the restriction of the hours of women and 
minors employed in stores. This restric- 
tion had formerly applied only to eleven i 
months of the year, being suspended 
when most needed, during December. ■-. 
During the season of holiday shopping . 
this year, no woman or minor can legally " 
be employed longer than ten hours in one ; 
day and fifty-eight hours in one week, j 
Those who will work during the evening j 
must begin later in the day, relays being | 
arranged wherever stores are kept open I 
during the evening. 

In New York, women over twenty-one \ 
may still be employed without restriction. ] 
But women under twenty -one cannot j 
legally work longer than sixty hours in \ 
one week, nor more than ten hours in one ■ 
day, except from Dec. 15 to Dec. 31. 

Through the efforts of the Child Labor 
Committe (on which the Consumers' t 
League was largely represented) a law ■ 
was enacted in 1903 prohibiting children . 
under sixteen from employment in stores 
longer than nine hours in one day and 
fifty-four hours in one week, and after 
ten P. M. at any time during the year. 
Under this provision, hundreds of chil- 
dren left the stores last year at ten 
o'clock during the busiest evenings in 
the year. It was, however, virtually im- 
possible to enforce the nine-hours day for 
them, because there are no mercantile in- 
spectors. Sooner or later store inspection 
in New^York must be done by the factory 
inspectors, as is the case now in Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois. Then the children 
will be somewhat protected even at 
Christmas. 

In Ohio, girls under eighteen and boys 
under sixteen cannot be employed legally 
after six P. M. The Consumers' League 
of Cleveland makes vigorous efforts for 
the enforcement of this excellent law, 
which appears to be a dead letter else- 
where in the State, especially at Christ- 
mas. 

Illinois enforces effectively the sweep- 
ing prohibition of the employment of chil- 
dren after seven P. M., at all times in the 
year. Mrs. Van der Yaart, secretary of 
the Consumers' League of Illinois, reports 
finding but two or three children at work 
during the evening in the course of a sys. 
tematic search for them in the week be- 
fore Christmas, 1903. 

Michigan prohibits the employment of 
children between six P. M. and seven A. 
M., and it will be the duty of the Consum- 
ers' Leagues of Detroit and Grand Rapids 
to strive for literal enforcement of this 
wise measure during December. 

While the Consumers' League strives 
for the enforcement of existing laws, and 
the extension of legislation f w the protec- 
tion of women and children against the 
cruelties attending the Christmas shop- 
ping, its first duty is to arouse the con- 



sciences of women who are the chief cause 
of these cruelties. 

Whenever all the women who can shop 
early really do so, it will be found that 
the number who are obliged to shop late 
or'go without is so small as to be cared 
for by a few stores in which relays of em- 
ployees can be provided. A substantial 
gain will be made during the present year 
if every reader of the Column will finish 
her Christmas shopping by Dec. 15; and a 
farther gain if all those who employ 
household help will encourage them to do 
the same, and will set forth the reasons 
for regarding this as a duty. 

It is just such personal scrupulousness 
which makes legislation easily, enforced, 
and paves the way for farther needed 
measures. Florence Kellet. 



RUSSIAN "RESPECT FOR WOMEN." 

The current number of Free Russia 
gives a graphic account of the brutal 
treatment to which political prisoners, 
especially the women, are exposed on the 
way to Siberia. It says: 

Another trial soon to take place is that 
of the political exiles who were sent from 
Alexandrovsk to Yakutsk, under the con- 
voy of Sikorsky. That officer was so de- 
graded in his morals that even his fellow- 
officers had long since excluded him from 
their society, and refused to shake hands 
with him. He was just the man to con- 
veydefenceless political prisoners through 
the Siberian deserts. "The convoy offi- 
cer," writes a correspondent to the Pos* 
lednie Izviestia, "behaved the whole time 
most arrogantly and insultingly to the 
party. He was constantly drunk and an- 
noying the young girls. The irritation 
of the *politicals' towards this officer 
grew greater day by day." At the halt- 
ing place Manzurskoye, the party at- 
tempted to resist his petty persecutions. 
Then, at his order, the soldiers threw 
themselves upon the prisoners, beat them 
cruelly with the butt ends of their rifles, 
tied them all with ropes, flung them into 
the carts, and in this state dragged them 
for twelve miles to thenext halting place. 
They were then unbound, but at one of 
the next stations a new conflict arose, 
during which a "political," Lieberman, 
was wounded in the side with a bayonet, 
while another, a girl, Shinkazevskaya, 
was wounded in the arm. 

The journey was then continued in 
boats, and the officer became more and 
more insolent with regard to the women. 
At one of the halting places he ordered 
one of the young girls, Rebecca Weine- 
mann, to come to him in his cabin on 
some pretended business. As soon as she 
entered, Sikorsky locked the door, and 
began to make overtures to her. A strug- 
gle ensued, during which the girl man- 
aged to unlock the door and escape from 
the cabin. "You should not have let me 
go alone," she said, pale and trembling, to 
her companions. Even the soldiers of 
the convoy were indignant. The prison- 
ers then decided to guard the women's 
quarters in turn, and, in case of necessity, 
to resort to arms, which they had secretly 
procured. 

In Wittim the "politicals" managed to 
send two telegrams, one to Irkutsk, and 



another to St. Petersburg, informing the 
Government that the convoy officer was 
attempting to violate the women, and 
asking his removal. The non-commis- 
sioned officer of the convoy also tele- 
graphed to his superiors, making the 
same request, on the ground that Sikor- 
sky had been giving criminal orders. 

At the halting place Gerbinskaya, on 
the borders of the province of Yakutsk, 
the officer sent two soldiers to the "po- 
liticals," with the order to bring Rebecca 
Weinnemann to him by force; in case of 
any resistance, to shoot the whole party; 
in case of resistance on the part of 
the girl herself, to strip her, beat her 
mercilessly, and bring her to him. The 
soldiers repeated their orders to the non- 
commissioned officer and the other sol- 
diers of the convoy, all of whom decided 
that the orders were not to be obeyed. 
When this was reported to Sikorsky,' he 
said nothing and went to bed. In the 
night he got up and proceeded to the 
boat of the "politicals," approached the 
part of it reserved for the women, and 
drew back the screen, intending to enter 
among the sleeping women. At that mo- 
ment the "political," Mark Minsky, who 
was then on guard outside the partition, 
fired at him with a revolver. The bullet 
struck Sikorsky in the forehead, and he 
fell dead. 

One of the soldiers immediately fired at 
Minsky, wounding him in the ear. The 
noise roused another "political," Schatz; 
he sprang from his hammock, but was 
instantly killed by another bullet from a 
soldier's rifle. The soldiers lost their 
heads at the sight of the dead body of 
their commander. They loaded their 
rifles, saying: "Now we must kill them 
all," and prepared to shoot. "It was I 
that killed the officer," said Minsky to 
them; "shoot me alone." At this critical 
moment the sergeant interfered, and 
stopped the shooting. A fortnight later, 
the party, under the command of another 
officer, arrived at Yakutsk. Minsky is 
now awaiting his trial. 



HOUSEHOLD HELP. 



The Massachusetts W. S. A. has been 
asked to help in finding places for girls 
thrown out of work by the Fall River 
strike, who wish to do housework. They 
do not propose to take it up merely till 
the end of the strike, but intend to keep 
on with it. Any one willing to employ 
one of these girls, or knowing of some one 
else who would like to do so, may write 
to Miss Gertrude Barnum, care Woman's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. 



Reports from the four States where 
women vote show an unusually large at- 
tendance of women at the polls. . In Col- 
orado it is said that nine-tenths of the 
women voted for Ruosevelt and Fairbanks, 
but in Idaho and Utah they divided on 
Mormon and anti-Mormon lines. In Salt 
Lake City a new party, called the Ameri- 
can party, composed of Gentiles, polled 
more than 10,000 votes in Salt Lake 
County, the larger proportion of these 
being cast by women. — Friends' Intelli- 
gencer, 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 



The Vermont Legislature has just fur- 
nished a strikiDg object lesson showing 
the different way in which women are 
treated in matters of privilege or of pen- 
alty. After passing to its third reading \ \ Q g the supplies 
the bill to grant municipal suffrage to 
women taxpayers, the House on Dec. 7 
reversed its action tnd decreed that taxa- 
tion without represention should continue 
for the daughters of the Green Mountain , spector, the course of treatment being 



Wald offered the services of one of her 
staff for a month. This was tried in Oc- 
tober, 1902, and during the month (20 
school days, and six of these Jewish holi- 
days) 893 different treatments were given, 
137 visits were made to the homes, and 25 
children returned to school, many of 
whom had been out for whole terms. The 
children excluded "previous to this were 
allowed to play with the others as they 
came out of school, so that the health of 
the community was not protected, and 
these children were losing their schooling 
— not a very effective plan. 

"In December the Department of Health 
appointed twelve nurses, and the Depart- 
ment of Education cooperated by provid- 
Each nurse was given a 
group of four schools, and spent an hour 
daily in each. 

"The nurse's duties were to treat all 
children sent to her by the Medical In- 



State. On the Fame day the House, by a 
vote of 137 to 91, refused to commute to 
life imprisonment the sentence of Mrs. 
Mary Kogers, who is condemned to be 
banged for murder. According to law, an 
American woman is as incapable as an 
idiot or a lunatic of deciding how her tax- 
money shall be spent; but when it is a 
question of paying the penalty of her 
crimes, none of the irresponsibility of an 
idiot or a lunatic is allowed her. ' Wen- 
dell Phillips well said: "While woman is 
freely admitted to the gallows, the tax- 
list, and the jail, we have no right to de- 
bar her from the ballot-box." 



NURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

At a recent meeting held in this city by 
the Fathers' and Mothers' Club, to advo- 
cate the introduction of "school nurses" 
in Boston, Miss Lina Lu Hogers, Supervis- 
ing Nurse for the New York schools, thus | 
described the workingof the systemthere: | 

"In the beginning of the school term, 
September, 1902, in New York City, fif- 
teen to twenty children were excluded 
daily, and as many as 300 were out of a 
single school at one time. These children 
were excluded for various contagious dis- 
eases such as sore eyes, ringworm and 
other skin diseases, and pediculosis. The 
Department of Education complained to 
the Department of Health, saying the 
classrooms were being depleted. The 
Department of Health said it was neces- 
sary in order to protect those remaining 
in school. 

"This discussion between Dr. Lederle, 
Commissioner of Health, and Mr. Burling- 
ham, president of the Board of Education, 
came up before Miss Wald of the Nurses' 
Settlement, and she suggested nurses in 
theschools-a system similar to that in 
London and Liverpool. 

"The question of money came up, and, 
as neither Department had any, Miss 



outlined by the Department of Health, 
and only simple remedies used. Children 
were given slips of paper with the disease 
number written on it, and when the nurse 
reported for duty, only those children 
having such slips were sent to her. Be- 
fore she left the school, a list of the chil- 
dren excluded by the Inspector was ob- 
tained, and the visits to their homes were 
made the same day. In many instances, 
only some simple demonstration was 
needed; in others, the parents were ad- 
vised to call in their physician, and other 
cases were directed to a dispensary. 

"In February, 1903, the staff of nurses 
was increased to 27. They were able to 
look after 106 schools with an attendance 
of over 200,000 children. In the begin- 
ning of this year, the staff was again in- 
creased to 34. The schools numbered 
180, the attendance 318,688. 

"In September, 1902 (before the nurses 
began work in the schools), the number 
of children excluded was 10,567, In Sep- 
tember, 1903, it was only 1,101, showing a 
decrease of over 9,000. Now they are ex- 
cluded for only short periods, 24 to 48 
hours being the time allowed to get 'un- 
der treatment.' At the end of that time 
they must report to the Inspector again. 
If this is not done, the nurse makes a 
visit to the home to ascertain the reason. 
If there is no one at home who can take 
the child to the dispensary, the nurse 
does so iierself. 

"In the MedicalJournal of Feb. 10, 1900, 
in an article on 'Medical School Inspec- 
tion,' it is stated that 'the objective 
point in the system is exclusion.' Since 
nurses have been in the schools, the ob- 
jective point is reversed, and the duty is | 
to keep the child in school— not out. 

"I think it has been demonstrated In 
New York City that, in this work, the 
ounce of prevention is better than the 
pound of cure." 

A school nurse has been provided for 
four months in one of the down-town 



. districts of Philadelphia at tho expense 
] of the Visiting Nurse Society. In conse- 
quence, 533 out of 5S4 children who would 
| otherwise have been excluded from the 
schools on account of contagious dis- 
orders, were successfully cared for by the 

■ nurse, and were enabled to attend their 
| classes as usual. The Public Education 

■ Association has petitioned the Common 
Council for an appropriation to pay the 
salaries of two school nurses, and their 
request ought by all means to be granted. 

WOMEN AND RUNAWAYS. 

And now General Chaffee recommends 
that deserters be punished with disfran- 
chisement. Women were already classed 
politically with illiterates, insane persons 
and felons, and now it is proposed to give 
: them some more pleasant company — de- 
1 sorters from the army of the United 
States. Rev. Anna H. Shaw says she felt 
complimented when she was first told 
that women, in being debarred from the 
ballot, were placed on a pedestal; but 
alter learning who occupied the pedestal 
with them, she felt considerably less flat- 
tered. Think of classing runaways from 
the army with Mrs: Livei more and Clara 
Barton! — Woman's Journnl, 



CHICAGO'S WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley, during her 
recent visit to Boston, said that Chicago 
now has about 125 women principals of 
public schools, or half of the whole num- 
ber. All the Chicago schools are coedu- 
cational. The appointment of the first 
woman principal was due to "Tom" 
Brennan, a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation who has lately died after about 25 
years of service. He was always a cham- 
pion of equal rigkts for the women teach- 
ers. A male principal died after a long 
illness, during which the first assistant 
had ably filled his place. Mr. Brennan 
urged her appointment to the principal- 
ship, and carried it throngh the Board 
after a stiff fight. They offered her, how- 
ever, a lower salary than her predecessor. 
She declined to take the place unless she 
was given equal pay. She got it, and thus 
established the precedent, and now in 
Chicago women principals receive the 
same salaries as the men. 

WYOMING WOMEN AGAINST GAMBLING. 

At the recent election in Sheridan Coun- 
ty, Wy., the issue was the enforcement of 
the State law against gambling. The 
Sheridan Post of Nov. 11 says: 

The good women of every community 
can be depended upon to vote right when- 
ever questions of morality and the enforce- 
ment of the laws are an issue. . 

They did so this time, and the result is a 
sweeping victory for the candidates who 
are pledged to the enforcement of the 
laws. 
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NOTICE. 

At the end of this year, the publication 
of the Woman's Column will be discon- 
tinued. Unexpired subscriptions will be 
filled out by sending the Woman's Journal 
for a length of time amounting to the 
same value. 



THOSE " MUNICIPAL NURSERIES." 

When the Russian government wants to 
incite a massacre of Jews, we are told, it 
circulates stories about the sacrifice of 
Christian babies in Jewish religious rites; 
and when a newspaper wishes to incite 
condemnation of the Russian government 
it circulates similar accounts of its 
methods. Though, to be sure, we have 
facts enough about that systematized 
oppression to form our opinions on with- 
out need of fiction. The old saying on 
this method of warfare, the method of 
our political campaigns, is "Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him." 

Any one familiar with the workings of 
the human mind on the average, is not 
surprised by its ordinary actions; they are 
foretold, expected. The Abolitionists 
were, in the Southern States, formerly 
believed to advocate marriage between 
whites and blacks, and to incite slaves to 
massacre their masters; the early woman 
suffragists were firmly believed to hate 
men; and yet — confusing mixture — to 
maintain "free love" doctrines. 

When we do not approve another per- 
son's doctrine, we are. all too apt to im- 
agine it to comprise evil views it never in- 
cluded. 

Knowing a)l this, and not objecting to 
it, especially (why object to water's being 
wet, or fire hot?), it does not surprise 
those who are advancing any late step of 
progress, to have that step generally mis- 
construed, and made to mean things it 
never dreamed of. So, a little while ago, 
speaking in Chicago on the advance of 
educational ideas in regard to the care of 
infants, I was not surprised to see the 
reporter for the Tribune describe the 
proposition as "the segregation of babies 
in municipal nurseries:" 

This phrase, to the average mind, calls 
up a vague and repellent image of big, 
noisy, dusty places, full of neglected ba- 
bies, howling and tumbling about, under 
the care of cold, indifferent public func- 
tionaries, who do not care whether they 
live or die. 

Even to the more thoughtful, who 
might see in it, at least, a guarantee of 
cleanliness, safety, and scientific care, it 
would seem cold and heartless enough — a 
desolate, scientific, wholesale sort of ser- 
vice — not in any way comparable to the 
love of the di&placed mother. 

This impression is produced by the in- 
genious use of terms. "Segregation" — 
babies in a heap — babies torn from their 
homes and herded indiscriminately — clear 
separate babies with no mothers. "Mu- 
nicipal" — that word, to our shame, is 
synonymous with political rascality and 
mismanagement. The people of Chicago, 
familiar with municipal management as 
it is, have reason to be shy of trusting 
things most precious and beloved to such 
cold care. 

And even "nurseries" — the only nur 



series we know that treat groups of ba- 
bies are those charitable establishments 
to provide for the children of the poorest 
women; who must work, and who are 
willing to admit that the nursery is better 
than the street, or the locked-up room, 
where the baby is so often burned to 
death. 

But these charitable nurseries for the 
ignorant poor are not pleasant to the 
thought of the cultivated rich. To "send a 
baby to the nursery" suggests being a 
scrub-woman. 

So my friend on the Tribune, with well- 
chosen words, succeeds in arousing three 
complete sets of prejudices in one head- 
line — a good deal to do even for a news- 
paper. 

Using this merely as an illustrative in- 
cident, typical of the methods of modern 
journalism and the effect of the reporto- 
rial position on the brain of the reporter, 
let us proceed to a consideration of what 
it is that is recommended by some of 
those who love more babies than their 
own, and who believe that the care of ba- 
bies, like any other field of human life, is 
open to improvement. 

We have always had before us the great 
primal function of motherhood. We loved 
and honored it before we were at all civil- 
ized — in that vast and world-embracing 
cult, the matriarchate. It is now found 
that the savage races we have still with us 
are decadent races; that language and 
custom point unerringly to an antecedent 
period when they were far better off, 
more highly developed, more prosperous, 
under the matriarchate. 

That great period passed, and with the 
subjection of the mother, the world sank 
low indeed. In some few instances, how- 
ever, a given race rose from that downfall, 
gave some recognition to its women, and 
became civilized; and, as we now see, the 
position of woman is the surest measure 
of human progress. The higher the wo- 
man the higher the race; the lower the 
woman the lower the race; these are tru- 
isms. 

Through all vicissitudes we have per- 
force respected motherhood — else we died. 
And the mother, sure of some considera- 
tion on account of this one function, and 
having no other, quite naturally grew to 
have a high idea of herself in this regard. 
Being worshipped as a mother through 
the long era of the matriarchate; being 
spared as a mother when she had no other 
protection; being rewarded as a mother 
when it was her only guarantee of a live- 
lihood—when the barren woman was cast 
off like a garment — and then, in these later 
years, having a vast flood of emotion and 
sentiment, poetry, painting and religious 
enthusiasm poured forth on motherhood 
— it is small wonder that we women think 
a great deal of ourselves in this capacity. 

There is the underlying foundation of 
fact, of natural law — the great life process 
we represent; and then the superimposed 
structure of custom, tradition, sentiment 

and religion. How could we avoid matri- 
olatry? 

So here we all are worshipping mother- 
hood; and while people worship they 
can't think. 

We don't think, we don't observe, we 
merely feel, and, naturally, we make 
small progress. The human mother of 



to-day has little more to offer to her 
young than the savage mother of the far 
past, or the brute mother behind that. 
In some things she has less. 

The gain of the child of our times comes 
through the father, not the mother. 

There are mothers enough — in all lands 
and peoples — Comanchee mothers, Pata- 
gonian mothers, Madagascan mothers; 
mothers French and German, Arab, 
Mongol, Japanese. They are all moth- 
ers, one as much as another. They all 
bear, children, nurse them, love them, 
serve them as they kno^v how. But 
what they know — the standard of their 
civilization — comes from the attainments 
of the fathers. Mrs. Comanchee may love 
her pappoose as well as Mrs. Boston; but 
the baby Comanchee has little to ensure 
and develop his life; the Boston baby has 
the best fruit of the world. 

The advantage has been gained by the 
father, and the mother and child share in 
it. 

Now the animal mother does all for her 
child, sometimes assisted by the father. 
The human mother, while savage, does 
far more than the father; the civilized 
mother does far less. 

Education has been carried down the 
ages in growing volume almost exclusively 
by men; only lately are women sweeping 
forward to learn and teach and grow. 

Education — the most ennobling and 
beneficent influence of our lives — has 
spread and grown in its range from the 
college and university for youths, to the 
schools for children, and, very recently, 
to the kindergartens for the little ones. 
This last step is still but partially ac- 
cepted by the most ancient, undeveloped, 
prejudiced and arrogant functionary in 
human life — the mother. 

She, who is truly the greatest power in 
life, she whose love is the fountain of all 
our human affection, she whose creative 
force is the base of all industry and art, 
she who once led and ruled the world by 
virtue of her motherhood — she now holds 
back the world by that very motherhood — 
because she will not let it grow. 

Of course it will be said that man has 
oppressed her and refused her education 
and freedom and all that; which is true 
enough in its way; but she has room 
enough now, education enough now 
freedom enough now (enough to get 
more, at any rate); and she still remains 
motionless and inert. 

Education is creeping to the highest 
place at last, the true place — at the very 
headwaters of life— the first years of the 
child. At first it merely told what things 
were known to the already tangled brains 
of grown youths. As it grew wiser and 
wider and learned that the brain was the 
thing to be educated, it went on to 
younger and younger children. Now we 
are seeing at last that the impressions 
of the first years are the most important; 
and that even love is not enough for the 
right education of the little child. 

So the demand has arisen for expert 
care for our babies, care from the wisest, 
best-trained minds, from practised hands, 
from large hearts full of human love — 
love for all children; instead of what we 
now give our babies — the care of ignorant, 
low-grade hired servants. 

We are just beginning to see, some of 
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H ibri motherhood is a great common I wage, taere are noi enough of them to ao I 
B imal function, open to every kind of around. That is the crux of the whole ' 
female animal; but that education is a 



! tery high, recent, special human function, 
■' for which some few persons are fit — most 
j persons are not. 



I Every woman — speaking generally— can | experience. 



matter. Our babies need a kind of care 
that can not be given by the average 
woman. It needs the special woman, the 
| born teacher, and one of long training and 



I bea mother; not every mother can be an 
; educator. And if the average mother, with 
j all her "mother love" and "mother in- 
i tiact," * 8 n °t therefore an educator, how 
'. much less can we look for that special 
i talent in the nursemaid — lower class, 
lower training, and not even a mother 1 . 

The best single proof of the failure of 
the average mother to appreciate the im- 
portance of the care of babies is her wil- 
lingness to depute it to inferiors. 

We engage, to teach our grown chil- 
dren, a college faculty — the best brains, 
trained by long special study for the im- 
portant work. \Te engage, to teach our 
younger children, school teachers who 
also mupt fit for their profession by years 
of special study. We engage, for our lit- 
tle children, kindergartners who must 
also study their business thoroughly. \T.e 
engage, to teach our babies, half grown 
"mother's helpers*" colored girls or 
"mamrnys," young Irish or German peas- 
ants — persons such as we should never 
think fit company, to say nothing of fit 
instructors, for our older children. 

This is because we do not think of the 
care of babies as a process of education. 
Education, to us, has meant the school 
studies, "book learning," and the baby 
could not read, therefore could not be ed- 
ucated. Herein is shown the pitiful igno- 
rance of mothers, their incapacity for 
their business, they do not even know 
that the first years are years of supreme 
importance in education, the real educa- 
tion of the growing brain. 

The impressions which throng in upon 
that brain through every eager sense are 
each and all important. It is largely be- 
cause the early impressions of all of us 



To have this advantage the babies must 
be brought together in small groups, just 
as the little ones in the kindergarten are. 
There is nothing more offensive or de- 
grading in a group of babies in a scien- 
tifically-managed nursery than in a group 
of young men and women in a college, or 
boys and girls in a school. 

These nurseries need not be "munici- 
pal" any more than our other educational 
I institutions are. The public school is the 
I school of the future — it sprang from the 
I private school, which came first. The 
| private nursery, small, select, local, ex- 
pensive, may be to many far more desira- 
ble than the public nursery; but gradu- 
ally, as the kindergarten is added to our 
primary grades, so will nurseries be added 
to kindergartens — so that every baby, 
however poor his parents, may have the 
advantage of civilized care. 

And as to "segregation" — even if the 
mother worked for eight hours, she would 
have eight waking hours a day left to de- 
vote to her baby and the other children. 
How many of these so sensitive mothers, 
who are pained and shocked at the "seg- 
regation" of babies, spend eight hours a 
day with their children? 

The poor can't; the iich won't; scarce- 
ly any one does. 

When the mother has done a fair day's 

work, and the baby has had his day of 

peace and happiness in his own place, 

perhaps they would really be more to 

each other than they are now. 

I At present you see them, the babies, 

. "segregated" in our parks and streets, or 

I asleep, or tucked away in the single 

| "nursery" such as a private home can 

offer; and you see the mothers working 



ographs of the feet of Chinese women. 
Thanks to the good offices of the sister 
superior of the hospital, one of her assist- 
ants, who was a Catholic, consented, after 
long supplication and the promise of a 
reward, to allow me to radiograph her 
bare foot and that of her little daughter, 
a child about ten years old." 

The X ray gives a frightful revelation 
of the deformed bones. But the world 
moves, even in darkest China. The vice- 
roys of four provinces have issued procla- 
mations against foot-binding, and the 
Governor of Hunan has forbidden it in 
his province. At Ichang the magistrates 
have issued a placard to this effect: 

We have received advices from the 
Hupeh authorities saying that they ha^e 
printed 400 copies of books preaching 
that women should not bind their feet 
as formerly, and also telling us to send 
such notice to every district. We there- 
fore call public attention of all families 
not to bind their feet as before. If there 
are any girls under ten years old who 
have bound their feet already, they must 
loose their bonds gradually. By thus act- 
ing, there will be no girl with bound feet 
after ten years. 

Evidence of progress is found in the 
fact that there are now in Shanghai a 
number of shops full of shoes for natural 
feet, whereas ten years ago there was not 
one pair to be bought in all Shanghai. 
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unfit, that we continue to grow up with 
the muddleheadedness of all our ances- 
tors. There is progress, great progress, 
thanks to the school and college and gen- 
eral gain of later years. We inherit bet- 
ter brains — but the more highly developed 
is the mental machinery of the baby, the 
more injury he is likely to receive from 
the senseless surroundings of his infancy. 
The modern baby needs the modern 
mother— but she is slow to waken. All 
the baby gets is the primal mother — and 
very much weakened at that. Our long 
civilization has greatly reduced the force 
and clarity of i/i'imitive instincts, and 
unless we supplement that loss with the 
- greater gain of intelligence, we have but a 
poor motherhood to offer 



are poor, or playing at "society" if they 
are rich. 

But you do not see the average mother 
glued to her baby in constant, though un- 
intelligent, devotion for eight hours a 
day. It would be a bad thing for baby if 
you did. 

Too much mother — clear, concentrated, 
unalloyed mother — is no great advantage. 
We want to think and study about this 
matter, not just feel. — Charlotte Perkins 
Gllman in Woman's Journal, 

PROGRESS IN CHINA. 

Pictures of a Chinese woman's foot as 
seen under the X ray are given in the 
Literary Digest of j^ov. 26, taken from an 
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we do recognize the need ! article in La Nature by M. A. Duval, a 



of the baby for exquisitely selected educa- 
tional environment, highbred specialized 
training and care, then we must also see 
that not only is the nurse-maid unequal 
to this demand, but that the mother her- 
self is. We see the need of teachers as 
wise and experienced as those to whose 
care we entrust our older children — or 
even more so. 

When we see that, we realize that these 
teachers are not to be hired for five dollars 
a week. Even if they would take that I 



pharmacist serving with the French colon- 
ial troops. M. Duval says: 

"Many foreigners resident in China, 
even for many years, do not understand 
exactly in what the deformation of a 
Chinese woman's foot consists. In fact, 
it is very difficult to get a sight of a 
woman's bare foot; to show it is the 
most unbecoming act that a Chinese 
woman can commit. It was with great 
difficulty that, during a sojourn at Tien- 
Tsin, I succeeded in making several radi- 
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WOMEN DOCTORS IN RUSSIA. 

Princes Kropotkin contributes to this 
week's Woman's Journal an article on 
Women Doctors in Russia. She says: 

It is a sad fact that women in Russia 
have obtained some greater measure of 
freedom in the practice of medicine only 
in times of great national calamities, such 
as wars and epidemics. 

During the war with Turkey in 1877- 
1878, some privileges were granted in this 
direction. These were increased during 
the epidemics of cholera and typhoid 
fever and other diseases which visited 
Russia in 1891-1892. Now again, at this 
time of distress into which the country is 
plunged, a new law has been made in 
favor of the woman doctor, by which she 
receives at last the same legal rights as 
male physicians. 

When the first medical school for women 
was opened in 1873, its courses were quite 
equal to those of the medical faculties in 
the universities for men, and there were 
additional courses dealing with the dis- 
eases of women and children Notwith- 
standing this, the first graduates of this 
school received no degree except that of 
"Learned Midwife." They were not rec 
ognized as doctors, and had not even the 
right to sign a prescription. Prescrip- 
tions written by them had to be signed 
always -by a medical practitioner of the 
other sex, and in all her cases the woman 
doctor was obliged to call in the assistance 
of a male colleague. 

It was only, after the war of 1877-1878, 
during which women showed wonderful 
ability and self-sacrifice on the battle 
fields and in the hospitals, that their 
efficiency was emphatically recognized by 
the military authorities, and the first step 
was taken toward removing the injustice 
from which they suffered. Then the 
government granted them the title of 
"Women Doctors"; but there were still 
all sorts of limitations upon them in their 
medical work. During the epidemics 
which followed the famine of 1S91-1892, 
women, in the practice of medicine, again 
won general admiration, and their rights 
were extended in some degree. They 
were allowed to occupy official positions 
as doctors of the zemstvos and as district 
physicians of the municipal councils of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

At the present time, when Russia is 
visited by another national calamity, 
Russian women in the capacity of nurses 
and doctors in Manchuria are, as usual, 
sublime in their devotion to the sufferers 
in the war. The new law, which has just 
been passed, now nearly equalizes their 
rights in the practice of medicine with 
those of men. 

The Women's Medical School has passed 
through many vicissitudes. It was closed 
n 18S4 by order of the government, and 
thirteen years passed before it was per- 
mitted to be reopened under the name of 
the "Women's Medical Institute." How- 
ever, the Institute had to be supported 
exclusively by the fees of the students 
and by private subscriptions. The only 
recognition it received from the govern- 
ment was that a director was nominated 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, to 
whom the Institute was obliged to pay a 



J h>gh salary out of its modest income. The 
new law grants a yearly subsidy of about 
$70,000 to the Institute, and places it on a 
permanent footing. Henceforth, women 
who graduate at the Institute will have 
the same rights as men who graduate in 
medicine at the universities, and they will 
receive the same degree of "Doctor of 
Medicine." Those women who have won 
their degree in medicine in any foreign 
university will be permitted to pass the 
final examinations at the Institute, and 
may thus win the corresponding Russian 
degree and all the rights which it now 
confers upon women as well as men. The 
new law, however, still retains the old 
limitations for students of the Hebrew 
creed. Only three per cent, of the total 
number of students can be Hebrews. 
Bromley, Kent, England, 

SENT HER HUSBAND. 

Mrs. Bigelow, was to have addressed 
the Denver branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Aluinnse the other day, at a 
meeting held to discuss "Practical Gov- 
ernment in Colorado." The Denver News 
says: "To the thoughtful person there is 
a tinge of something more than the amus- 
ing in the fact that Professor Bigelow was 
■ substituted for his wife, who was to have 
talked on the city and county government 
in C ;lorado. Mrs. Bigelow sent her hus- 
band to talk to the ladies, because she 
was serving as an election judge ,: She 
was one of 74 women who acted as judges 
of election in Denver on Nov. 8. 



who has been a flagrant offender, entrap 
him into making his threat in the pres- 
ence of a concealed witness, and send him 
to the penitentiary — "to encourage the 
others." Meantime any manager whom 
there is serious reason to believe guilty of 
such coercion ought to be cut by every 
woman and every decent man of his ac- 
quaintance. 

SOUTH AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Buenos Ayres has twenty-seven organiz- 
ations of women. Many of them have 
branches in other cities of the Argentine 
Republic, and some are affiliated with 
men's associations in good works. These 
I societies of women were a power in bring- 
; ing about the arbitration treaty between 
I Chile and Argentina, especially the "Chris- 
1 tian Mothers of the College of Lacordaire." 
The Women's Exchange of Buenos Ayres 
was incorporated four years ago. Its presi- 
dent is Senora Viengue, Calle Alsina 65S» 
The Argentine women's associations pub- 
lish a '-Review of the National Council- of 
Women." The secretary of this council 
is Senora Jean Thompson de Raynes, Diaz 
Velez Street 459, Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina. Senorita Huidobro is translating 
extracts from the Review for Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 



WOMEN OF NEW ZEALAND. 

In his recent address on New Zealand 
" before the Twentieth Century Qlub of 
Boston, Rev. Francis E. Clark, president 
of the National Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, said that so far as he could learn by 
his inquiries among the best people, 
woman suffrage in New Zealand had been 
a decided success. He said: "More than 
eighty per cent, of the qualified wornen 
register. This is slightly less than the 
proportion of men who register. But on 
the other hand a larger proportion of the 
registered women vote than of the regis- 
tered men." None of the predicted dis- 
asters had followed. Homes were not 
deserted, nor women unsexed. 



VICTIMISING CHORUS GIRLS. 

The New York papers are discussing 
the complaint of a number of chorus girls 
that theatre managers threaten with dis- 
missal any girl who is not willing to be 
the manager's mistress. A number "of 

] chorus girls were interviewed, and they 
were practically unanimous as to the 
reality of the abuse. 

If this be true — and there is too much 
reason to fear so — it. is monstrous. Let a 

f " stringent law be secured, providing a se- 
vere penalty for any employer of women's 
labor who forces an employee to choose 
between the loss of her virtue and the 
loss of her work. To guardagainst black- 
mail, a jury would doubtless require the 
testimony of a witness in addition to the 
victim. Then let our quick-witted Amer- 

| ican chorus girls pick out some manager , 



THE PALACE OF PEACE. 

A decision has at last been reached con- 
cerning the Carnegie Peace Palace. The 
Dutch Government has bought a plot of 
land at the eastern end of The Hague, 
behind the Botanical Gardens. Here the 
Palace of Arbitration will be built, on the 
plan of the Brussels Palace of Justice, of 
which it will be an exact copy on a small- 
er scale. The estimated cost is $1,640,000, 
or about one-fifth of the amount expended 
on the Brussels building. The general 
appearance of the palace about to be 
erected will be that of a capitol. The 
style will be classical or Grseco-Roman* 
It will contain a large audience hall where 
the Court of Arbitration will sit, offices 
for the president and secretary of the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, and com- 
mittee rooms. 

CHRISTMAS " DONT'S." 

The Consumers' League gives the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to "how not to do 
it." They should be heeded by all Christ- 
mas shoppers who do not want to make 
the holiday season one of needless suffer- 
ing to overworked saleswomen: 

Don't shop after five o'clock. 

Don't shop on Saturday afternoons. 
* Don't leave your Christmas shopping 
until the weekbefore Christmas. 

Don't give your address carelessly to 
salespeople. 

Don't neglect to ask for underwear bear- 
ing the Consumers' League label. 



Miss Maggie V. Smith has been elect- 
ed county superintendent of schools for 
Lewis and Clarke Counties, and will have 
her office in Helena, Mont. Miss Smith 
left Ohio in 1894, and has been employed 
in the Helena schools for the past ten 
years. 
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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, aecretary of the 
National Consumers' League, writes to 
the Woman 1 s Journal: 

In Robert Hunter's recently published 

volume entitled "Poverty," advocates 

of reform will find an arsenal prepared 

for their use. In the preface the author 

; says, "The main objects of this 

I volume are: To define poverty and to 
estimate its extent at the present time in 



The advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en will have a merry Christmas all over 
the country this year. For, in consequence 
of the protest initiated by the officers of 
the National American W. S. A., and 
joined in by a multitude of other organ- 
izations, the Congressional Committee on 
Territories has struck out the obnoxious 
clause from the pending Statehood Bill 
for Arizona, Oklahoma, Indian Territory 
andNew Mexico. Thebill, in theform in 
which it will be presented to Congress 
by the Committee, does not mention wom- 
en as persons to be classed with idiots, 
illiterates and felons. The new States 
are left free to deal with the question of 
woman sutfrage as they choose. 

Senator Beveridge, chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Territories, 
writes to the ladies at the National Suf- 
frage Headquarters: 

"In view of your personal interest, as 
expressed in your letter of recent date, 
objecting to the word 4 sex' in the State- 
hood Bill, I am addressing you to let you 
know the action of our Committee. As 
Chairman, I laid your protest, together 
with other similar ones, before my Com- 
mittee, and I am glad to be able to advise 
you that the Committee unanimously de 
cided to strike out the objectionable lan- 
guage, thus meeting the views of yourself 
and sister women who have similarly ad- 
dressed me on this subject. Thebill will 
be reported to the Senate as thus amended 
by the Committee in accordance with your 
very reasonable request." 

This is a real victory, and will bring 
joy and encouragement to the hearts of 



of age, rise in the morning and, like old 
men and women, go to the mills to do 
their day's labor; and when they return 
home, they wearily fling themselves on 
their beds, too tired to take off their 
clothes. Many children work all night — 
4, in the maddening racket of the machin- 
ery, in an atmosphere unsanitary and 
clouded with humidity and lint." 

All this is perfectly legal in Georgia, 
despite the noble efforts of the intelligent 
women of Georgia to procure, through 
the only means open to disfranchised citi- 
zens, the protective legislation so cruelly 
necessary for these thousands of suffering 
children. 

For readers of the Journal the ques- 
the United States; to describe some of its | tion will continually arise, as they study 
evils, not only among the dependent and " tne chapters of this ably written and truly 
vicious classes, which constitute the so- i terrible book, "How long are the women 
cial wreckage in the abysses of our cities, f tn i s na tion to be relegated to the weary 
but also among the unskilled, underpaid, ! an( j discouraging task of endeavoring to 



underfed, and poorly housed workers; 
furthermore, to point out certain remedial 
action which society may wisely under- 
take; and, finally, to show that the evils 
of poverty are not barren but procreative, 
and that the workers in poverty are, in 
spite of themselves, giving to the world a 
litter of miserables whose degeneracy is 
so stubborn and fixed that reclamation is 
almost impossible, especially when the 
only process of reclamation must consist 
in trying to force the pauper, vagrant, and 
weakling back into that struggle with 
poverty which is all the time defeating 
stronger and better natures than theirs." 
This program is relentlessly carried out 
by the author in a series of striking chap- 
ters entitled Poverty, The Pauper, The 
Vagrant, The Sick, The Child, the Immi- 
grant. In every chapter the social and 
industrial causes of poverty are kept in 
the foreground, and the conviction forces 
itself upon the reader that we are all im- 
plicated in this greatest and most urgent 
of all present social problems. 

When we are told (p. 231) that "not 
1 less than eighty thousand children, most 
of whom are little girls, are at present 
employed in the textile mills of this coun- 
try," we reflect that the restrictive legis- 
lation enacted for their protection is due 
largely to the persistent efforts of women 
working under the handicap of disfran- 
chisement. 

When we read that (p. 231) "in the 



South there are now. six times as many 
thousands of women. In addition to the [ children at work as there were twenty 
victory itself, the equal suffrage cause has .years ago," we know that in the South 
received a great impetus from the indig- wom en are not permitted to serve even on 
nation aroused in many hitherto conserva- j sc hool boards, much less to elect legis- 
tive organizations of women by the insult- | i a tors. 
ing phraseology of the Statehood Bill in ■ 
its first shape. The newspapers all over 



the country have taken the matter up, 
and thus brought our question before 
their millions of readers!. Most of the 
editors, even those opposed to equal suf- 
frage, have advocated striking out or 
modifying the objectionable words. Al- 



We are told (p. 231) that each year 
more little ones are brought in from fields 
and hills to live in the degrading and de- 



repair by philanthropic methods these 
evil results of bad legislation, or of the 
absence of legislation? When shall we 
be given our rightful share of power 
wherewith to cure this intolerable 
wrong?" 

No suffrage speaker or writer can af- 
ford to be without this forcible and con- 
vincing presentation of the evils which 
afflict our society in thisday of imperfect 
representation of the wives, mothers and 
teachers. 



Mes. Katheri^e Beesheovskaya, 
the Siberian exile now visiting this coun- 
try, mentioned during her recent visit to 
Boston an interesting fact bearing upon 
the much-discussed question whether the 
Russian peasantry are yet capable of self- 
government. There are in Russia two 
provinces, Viatka and Perm, where there 
are no nobles, and the peasants manage' 
their own affairs. These two "peasant 
provinces" have the best roads, the best 
schools, the best-paid teachers, and the 
largest number of libraries and technical 
schools, of any provinces in Russia. Every 
town in Viatka maintains an academy for 
girls, and would maintain one for boys, 
too, if the government would allow it. 
But the government permits only a few 
academies for boys. The peasant girls 
who graduate from the academies become 
teachers, nurses, doctors' assistants, etc. 
but after all such places are filled, there 
are many educated girls left. These 
marry uneducated peasant men. But it 
is noticeable, Mrs. Breshkovskaya says, 
that wherever there is an educated moth- 
er, she keeps her husband's hut very 
clean; and she educates both her daugh- 
ters and her sons. Mrs. Breshkovskaya 



says the peasants manage their local af- 

tll towns. [ fairs with much discretion and common 

in marked contrast to the stupid, 

built to reap the profits which these little 
hands make possible. . . Children— the 
tiniest and frailest— of five and six years 



moralizing atmosphere of the mil 

Each year more great mills are being sense, 

wasteful and corrupt way in which the 
imperial government squanders its money 
and mismanages all its business. 
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NOTICE. 

At the end of this year, the publication 
of the Woman's Column will be discon- 
tinued. Unexpired subscriptions will be 
filled out by sending the Woman's Journal 
for a length of time amounting to the 
same value. 

■ HOW DENVER WOMEN VOTE. 

The New York Tribune has been strong- 
ly opposed to equal suffrage. When it 
announced that it would pubjish in Sun- 
day's issue an article on the recent elec- 
tions in Colorado, its readers expected a 
lurid picture of demoralized women and 
deserted homes. But apparently the 
Tribune reporter went to scoff and re- 
mained to pray. The article, which is 
illustrated with graphic pictures of wom- 
en voters coming to the polls in autos, 
etc., is as follows: 

The question has been asked so many 
times, "Do the better class of women vote 
in Colorado?" and it has been so variably 
and contradictorily answered that the 
Tribune decided to settle the question for 
its readers in an authoritative manner, 
and caused a representative to visit the 
different polling places in Denver to find 
out as an actual fact what proportion and 
what class of women were represented at 
the polls. 

Never was there a more beautifnl elec- 
tion day in Denver than that of Nov. 8. 
It was warm, sunny and still, with a sky 
like an inverted bowl of clearestturquoise, 
and a balmy air more like that of May 
than November. 

Early in the morning' there was an un- 
usnal stir upon the streets of Denver, and 
before 9 o'clock streams of men and wom- 
en, carriages, bicycles and automobiles 
were setting toward the polling places. 
At one polling place in the Tenth Ward, 
the so-called "silk-stocking" precinct, 286 
votes had been cast before 10 o'clock, a 
large proportion of them by women. 

Election Day in Denver is regarded as 
rather a gala occasion, and young men 
and young women, old men and old wom- 
en turned out to vote as if they enjoyed 
it. Many men, before going to their busi- 
ness for the day, made a point of accom- 
panying their wives to vote, and this was, 
perhaps, the reason why in the early 
morning hours one was obliged to stand 
in line before one could get a booth in 
which to prepare a balJot. 

From Capitol Hill to Market Street, 
from the far-outlying districts of the city 
to the densely populated precincts of the 
down-town part, every polling place was 
visited. As a usual thing, the booths 
were arranged in vacant storerooms or 
new buildings, sometimes in a suburban 
drug store, sometimes in the front room 
of an unoccupied residence, and in one or 
two instances in unused rooms of pre- 
cinct houses. 

It was a noticeable fact that in every 
instance — no matter in what part of the 
town — the polling places were located in 
clean, respectable, well-ventilated quar- 
ters, such as any woman might visit with 
impunity, and were universally quiet, or 
derly and unobjectionable. In the Tenth 



Ward, Fifth Precinct, the polling place 
resembled the approach to the scene of a 
fashionable reception. Carriages and au- 
tomobilesthrongedthe street, and fashion- 
ably dressed men and women came and 
went, stopping to joke and visit upon the 
pavement, sometimes to compare notes 
and discnss seriously the issues of the 
campaign. 

A notable feature of the day — and one 
which, was particularly striking to a 
stranger in Colorado— was the arrival of 
the family parties at the polls. In many 
instances carriages and automobiles drew 
up at the curb, and father, mother, sons, 
daughters — sometimes grandfather or 
grandmother — went into the polling 
places to vote together. There were con- 
stantly arriving parties on foot, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, often an 
aged mother leaning on the arm of her 
son. In fact, as one drove about the city 
and saw the people going to and coming 
from the polls one might easily imagine 
that it was Sunday, and tranquil family 
parties were going to or coming home 
from church. In every polling place of 
the respectable part of Denver there were 
womenvoting, many of them accompanied 
by their husbands — often by their chil- 
dren — some alone and some in company 
with other women. 

Occasionally one would come upon a 
group of women in earnest discussion, 
and now and then upon one who was being 
'electioneered." But this was a feature 
of which the reporter saw little. Almost 
every woman who went to the polls 
seemed to have her mind thoroughly 
made up how she was going to vote, and 
in the most businesslike way — and in a 
manner which indicated that she had 
done it many times before — she would 
march into a booth, mark her ticket and 
deposit her ballot in the ballot box. 

At one polling place there was an amus- 
ing exception to this rule, when an old 
colored woman, black as the proverbial 
ace of spades, with a clean blue gingham 
apron, approached the polling place and 
stopped on the outskirts of the crowd, 
where she patiently took up her stand, 
waiting her turn to exercise her right of 
citizenship. 

"Going to vote, Aunty?''' asked a smart 
young political striker, who thought to 
gain a vote; perhaps to have a little fun 
with the old woman. 

"Yes, sir, dat's what I is," answered 
Aunty, politely. 

"Going to vote right, I hope. You know 
there's an awful lot depending on this 
campaign" 

"Don't you worry, honey. I'se goin' 
to vote all right. I'se goin' to vote de 
straight Republican ticket." 

"But, look here, Aunty, what makes 
you think that's right? Why, look 
here" 

"'Cansel just know it's right,that's all. 
I kuows what I'se doin', chile; I reads de 
papers and I knows what Mr. Roosevelt 
is doin' for dis country. Look now what 
dese here irrigation laws is a-goin to do 
for dis yere dry country — law sakes, it'll 
jest make dis desert blossom like de rose, 
as de Bible says. Den you jest look how 
he's made dese yerefurrin people sit up 
an' take notice. Kl yi! dey ain't none of 



dem come foolin' round dese United 
States long as Mars Teddy sit imde White 
House. Den you look how he treat our 
Mr. Washington; he ain't none of your 
poor white trash dat dasn't to speak to a 
colored pusson; he's a man what knows a 
good man, white or black, when he sees 
him. He ain't afraid of nobody or noth- 
in'" 

"Yes, I know, that's all right, Aunty, 
but look what the Republicans have done 
in this State; think of the deported miners 
whose families" 

"Is a whole lot better off widout 'em. 
Now look here, boy, you can't tell me 
nothin' 'bout dat; I got two sons workin t 
up to Victor. Dey is both union men, 
not because dey believes in it, but because 
dey is colored, an' if dey didn't jine de 
union dey would both have been druv out 
or killed long ago. Call dat freedom? 
Hnh!" 

"Do you know, Aunty" 

"Go long, chile, don't you fool long 
with me. You can't buy my vote, I tell 
you dat. Ain't you shame yo'sef doin' 
such dirty work? I knows how I'se gwine 
to vote, and I means to vote straight — 
even if I is colored." Amid a roar of 
laughter and handclapping from the by- 
standers the young ward heeler retired, 
discomfited, and, with a dignified chuckle, 
"Aunty" pressed forward toward the 
door, where she soon got a chance to cast 
her ballot. 

Passing from the upper wards of the 
city through Wards Six and Seven, and 
down to Two, Three and Four, the scene 
was widely different. Here and there 
small crowds were gathered, but there 
was no rioting, no boisterous ill-behavior 
anywhere. 

Here the voters did not arrive at the 
polling places in carriages or antomobiles, 
and the social, lightsome aspect of the 
hill was not to be seen. Men and women 
went to the polls calmly, seriously, as if 
they had a grave duty to perform; the 
women with shawls, or the ever-present 
white woollen crochetted "fascinator," 
over their heads; the men in their labor- 
ing clothes, and with their pipes in their 
mouths. But here, too, the family party 
was everywhere present, and at every 
polling place men and their wives^ broth- 
ers and their sisters, sons and their moth- 
ers went to the polls together. 

The wife of the laboring man, as well as 
her more wealthy sisters of the hill, has 
read and Observed, and has her own opin- 
ions on the issues, and she went to the 
ballot box well prepared to vote them. 

Here and there a carriage load of the 
demi-monde of the city was seen to drive 
up to the polling place. But, as a usual 
thing, the disreputable women of the 
State do not want to vote, and will not if 
they can get out of it. Few of them have 
any party affiliations or political convic- 
tions, they know little of the issues, are 
not interested in the outcome, and do not 
wish to lose friends by voting for either 
side. Occasionally, when an election is 
liable to be close, they are obliged to vote 
in order to obtain police protection, and 
sometimes they* vote individually on ac- 
count of personal prejudice, but it is uni- 
versally acknowledged by all ward work- 
ers that it is almost impossible to get 
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them to go to the polls, and the writer 1 Aletta 



3 



was informed by one old political worker 
that rather than go to the polls he had 
known whole colonies of the disreputable 
women to leave the city on Election Day. 
This is not only the history of the demi- 
monde of Denver, but of Cripple Creefc, 
Victor and other portions of the State as 
well. 

Throughout the entire State this year 
^he vote polled was an exceptionally large 
one, and the women's vote the largest that 
has ever been registered in Colorado. 



NEW YORK'S WELCOME TO DR. ALETTA 
JACOBS. 



Editor Woman's Column : 

Dec. 17 was a gala day with the suffra- 
gists of Greater New York. They depart-^ 
edfrom their custom of adhering strictly 
to the "feast of reason," and gave a 
luncheon. The occasion of this unusual 
function was the visit to the city of Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, president of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Holland, and her 
husband, Hon. C. Y. Garretson, member 
of the Dutcli Parliament. The hostesses 
were the members of the Interurban 
Equality League, of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

The luncheon was served in the hand- 
some College Room of the Hotel Astor. 
The table decorations were roses and 
ferns. Back of the speakers' table hung 
in friendly contact the Stars and Stripes ' land 
and the red, white, and blue banner of 
Holland. 

A departure from the regular proceed- 
ings was made when the toast-mistress. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, announced 
that the first speaker, Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, having another engagement, would 
have to deliver her "after-dinner" speech 
to a hungry and waiting audience. In 
spite .of the discouraging circumstances, 
the president of the State Federation, as 
is her wont, charmed her hearers, and 
provoked ready and frequent laughter. 
After a graceful greeting to the guests of 
the day, she said: 

I always feel that the club movement 
works like a quiet little sister of the 
stronger, more daring suffrage movement. 
You are like the great rotary snow-plough, 
that cuts paths through the formidable 
frozen mountains; but we come after and 
sweep the track clean, so that even the 
timid are not afraid to follow it. A friend 
of mine recently lost a dog, for the return 
* of which she offered a reward. Next 
morning a boy appeared with a Great 
Dane, and claimed the reward. "But," 
said my friend, "my dog was a poodle 
"TJie Dane ate the poodle,'; was the - 
planation. "Your dog is here just 
same, mum, only he's inside the 
one." So with the club movement 



Jacobs. She was the first girl 
to take a high^school education, the first 
woman to pass through a university, tke 
first to take a medical degree, and the 
first to practise her profession. She was 
the first woman* suffragist, and, like Su- 
san B. Anthony years ago, she tested her 
right to vote under the constitution of 
Holland. She carried a law-suit through 
three courts, though fiually defeated. She 
then organized a Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, of which she is president. Like 
I every pioneer, she has had bitter fighting; 
but I am going to tell you of a compli- 
ment given her which I consider the high- 
est and sweetest that any woman ever re- 
ceived. Dr. Jacobs is the mother of a 
seventeen-year-old son, to whom she re- 
cently said, 'You should now decide 
what occupation you wish to follow, that 
the remainder of your education may fit 
you for it.' After some days' considera- 



get here soon enough. She set to work 
almost as soon as she arrived in this world 
of wrongs that need righting, and she has 
teen busy ever since." 
Mrs. Blake said: "When I was a small 
child I remember reading accounts of suf- 
frage meetings in New York. But in 
those days there were no banquets in fine 
hotels, with comfort, luxury, and respect 
on every hand. The early suffragists were 
the sport of mobs, and at times were 
driven through the streets pursued by 
jeers and even missiles. Such happen- 
ings stirred up rebellion in my childish 
heart. When a group of young girls, of 
whom I was one, chose mottoes upon 
which to mold their lives, I showed my 
feeling. While the others selected, *I will 
live for those who love me,' and so on, 
mine was, 'I will live to redress the 
wrongs of my sex.' I did not know the 



extent of my undertaking then, but I 
tion, he announced, 'Mother, I should like ' have tried to fulfill it ever since." 



ex- 
the 
other 
It is 
inside of your work; but we expect to get 
the reward just the same. 

After luncheon Mrs. Chapman Catt 



to be Prime Minister.' Much astonished, ] 
the mother questioned, -V, uy would you I 1 
like to be Prime Minister?' 'Because,' 
was the reply, 'if I were Prime Minister, 
I could give the women of Holland a vote 
and all the other rights you have worked 
so long to win for them.' Of Mr. Garret- 
son I would say, he is a big-hearted, ■ 
broad-minded, whole-souled man, an ideal " 
man. He is interested in progress the ! 
world over, and a leader in the reform 
movements of his own land. He has filled 
a number of high official positions in Hol- 
and is favorably known in other 
countries. He came to America in the ■ 
interests of peace, but he has at heart the 
advancement of every other good and pro- j 
gressive cause as well." 

Mrs. Catt then introduced Dr. Jennie | 
De La M. Lozier, who spoke on "The j 
Medical Woman of To-Day." After re- 
viewing the brilliant and successful work 
being done by some of our American " 
women physicians, Dr. Lozier referred to 
the opening that has just come to Russian 
women through the present war. 

In introducing Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, 
Mrs. Catt said that the woman minister is 
the greatest curiosity in foreign lands, 
where she is not yet found as a native 
product. Mrs. Hanaford protested that 
she had not expected to be "exhibited," 
though in early life she had been used to 
that experience; and she then briefly out- 
lined the peculiar opportunities for use- 
fulness afforded to the women of her pro- 
fession. 

Miss Emilie Bullowa, who appeared 
rather as the advocate of the bar than of 
her sex, spoke of "Woman's Equality be- 
fore the Bar." She said that while it had 
been difficult for women to obtain admis- 
sion to the bar, the woman lawyer was 
received on absolutely equal terms with 
men. "Women, are not needed at the 
bar," said Miss Bullowa, "for the protec 
tion of the legal rights of their sex. There 



spoke briefly of the work of Dr. Jacobs are a i ways enough chivalrous men to de- 
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and Mr. Garretson in their native land. 
She said: 

"In this country the struggle for a 
larger life for women began, not with a 
single individual, but rather with a group 
of women, each distinguished in her own 
line. But in Hollanii one woman has 
been the pioneer in every line — our 
honored guest of this afternoon, Dr. 



fend poor women, and enough mercenary 
men to defend rich women. Women need 
legal education to make them broad- 
er, more capable, and really, as they now 
are nominally, the equals of men." 

Of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
Catt said: "That Mrs. Blake was not one 
of the early pioneers is not her fault. It 
is simply due to the fact that she did not 



Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour spoke of the 
ove of liberty which must always be a 
bond between the peoples of Holland and 
America. "Nor can we forget,'" she con- 
tinued, "that it was from the shores of 
Holland, laden with Dutch stores and 
cheered by Dutch prayers and blessings, 
that our Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers 
sailed forth to find a land of freedom." 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatcii contended 
that the suffrage movement is not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, nearly every re- 
form demanded by it being in the inter- 
ests of a class, the class active in the de- 
mand. "Just now," said Mrs. Blatch, 
"we hear much of 'dower right,' but what 
has 'dower right' to do with nine-tenths 
of the women of America? It is irony to 
talk of it to the working women, who are 
numerically nearly all the women in the 
country. Instead of 'dower right,' which 
means nothing to her, the working woman 
should have a lien of some sort on her 
husband's wages. Then, too, if the wo- 
man of property is unhappy in her mar- 
riage, she can get a quiet separation, with . 
provision for herself and family. If the 
wife of the wage worker complains of a 
drunken or abusive husband, he is sent to 
jail and she is left penniless. Such men 
should be put at work in prison, at fair 
wages, and the money sent to their wives 
for the support of their children." 

Mr. George B. Corey, former Consul to 
Holland, spoke of the freedom and oppor- 
tunity that have been won by American 
women, of the work of Dr. Jacobs to se- 
cure a larger life for the women of her 
country, and proposed a toast: "The last 
of the liberty-loving House of Orange, a 
woman deeply loved by the Dutch, Hol- 
land's young Queen," which was drunk 
by all standing. 

Dr. Jacobs was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, with the Chautauqua salute. She 
referred, with diffidence, to her limited 
knowledge of English. That she is per- 
fect mistress of French and German was 
demonstrated at Berlin last summer. In 
English she speaks well and clearly, 
though a little slowly. Probably there 
was not a woman present who would not 
have been filled with pride couldshe have 
spoken Dutch half as well. 

After warmly acknowledging the hos- 
pitality of the day, Dr. Jacobs said: 4 »I 
am going to try to tell you frankly and 
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truly the impressions I have formed of 
the women of America, in thef our months 
that I have been observing them, during 
our trip from East to West and from West 
to East again. I confess that my first 
feeling upon landing in your country, was 
one of disappointment. Over in Europe 
we meet so many fine, free, grand Ameri- 
can women that we have an exalted^opin- 
ion of American womanhood. At the 
Congress I was delighted with Mrs. Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Perkins Gilman, Miss An- 
thony and all the other women you sent 
to Berlin. Somehow I got to feel that 
they were average, typical American 
women, and I came over filled with joy 
that I was to be in a land full of such 
women. But I found that I had met only 
the prominent women, the leaders, the 
rare women, who are almost as uncommon 
and as hard to find in America as in Eu- 
rope. But as I travelled and grew to un- 
derstand the spirit of the country, my 
disappointment died away. I found that 
the women of America have a real free- 
dom and a deep love of freedom. They 
have large opportunities and a high so- 
cial standing. They are important and 
powerful. Fourier said that the civiliza- 
tion of a nation can be gauged by the 
status of its women, and, taking that for 
granted, this land has reached a high state 
of civilization. Finally, then, I saw that 
the American women I had met and ad- 
mired, were really typical, really repre- 
sentative of your nation. They are the 
leaders, but their lives only express more 
fully the freedom, the out-reach and the 
force which animate your whole Ameri- 
can womanhood." 

Mr. Garretson said: "I feel that upon 
this occasion I appear, like Louis XVI., 
husband of the imperious Marie Antoin- 
ette, simply as le mart de la reine. I 
have'but one grief in visiting your coun- 
try. While I rejoice to meet so many 
noble women, I regret that I am too late 
to greet Elizabeth Cady Stanton. An in- 
scribed volume of her writings is among 
my most valued treasures. In travelling 
I have noted not only the greatness of 
your territory, your resources and your 
people, but the greatness also of the so- 
cial problems that you are facing. There 
are questions for which you will be forced 
to find a solution in the near future. 
Foremost among them I would place the 
labor question. How it will be settled I 
cannot predict; but surely not in the spirit 
of bitter antagonism which now animates 
both labor and capital, A spirit of com- 
promise is needed. There must be a seri- 
ous desire, on each side, to find an equi- 
table solution. Then you have the Negro ! 
problem. This is difficult for a foreigner : 
to understand. I cannot give advice; I 
would only ask, 'Are you facing this ques- 
tion in a spirit of justice, without preju- 
dice, and with a sincere desire for the 
welfare and progress of all, black as well 
as white?' You have also the drink ques- 
tion. In this you are not alone. I 
come from a country noted for its gin. 
But liquor is surely holding your people i 
back and sapping their moral as well as 
their physical strength. All these ques- 
tions are primarily moral. And moral 
problems can never be properly solved 
without the influence and power of wom- 
en. When your women have both influ 



ence and power, when they bring into 
political life their clearness of vision and 
love of right, your social tangles will be 
smoothed out. I see now that that is 



Miss Maud Rich has been elected sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Society of 
Worcester, Mass. This association is one 
of the oldest and wealthiest in the State, 



coming. I hope on my next visit to this j and it is the first time it has chosen a 
country that I shall be able to say, *I see > woman to such an office. 



i that it has been accomplished; your en 
franchised American womanhood has 
brought you peace, prosperity and prog- 
ress.' " 

Ltdia Kingsmill Commander. 

MRS. LIYERMORE'S BIRTHDAY. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was in par- 
ticularly good health on her 85th biitti- 
day, Dec. 19, and felt well able to enter- 
tain her old friends, the members of the 
Wintergreen Club, whom she had asked 
to luncheon. She was kept busy all day 
with callers, and with congratulatory tel- 
egrams and letters from all parts of the 
country. She also received many gifts, 
especially of flowers and potted plants, of 
which she is very fond. Mrs. Livermore 
! was quite ill last autumn. She met with 
" a severe fall at Hingham, and the conse- 
quences lasted some time. She has now 
entirely recovered, and enjoys her usual 
health. Dec. 21 she went, to Littleton, 
Mass., to speak at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the town Lyceum. . 



Jane Addams gave the address before 
the graduates at the fifty-third convoca- 
tion of the University of Chicago on Dec, 
20. Her suhject was "Modern Immigra- 
tion: A Field Neglected by the Scholar." 
This is the first time a woman has been 
invited to give the convocation address. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley, in an ad- 
dress delivered during her recent visit to 
Boston, gave an account of how the Chi- 
cago Teachers' Federation was formed, 
how it works, and what it has accom- 
plished. Her address was stenographi- 
cally reported for the WomarCs Journal^ 
&i Dee. 24. The facts are of great inter- 
est, and fully justify Miss Haley's exhor- 
tation to the teachers of every city to 
organize for their own protection and 
that of the schools. 



The Woman's Journal 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 



FOR RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided at the \ 
monthly tea of the New England Women's 
Club on Dec. 19. There was a crowded 
attendance to hear Mrs. Katherine Bresh- 
kovskaya of Russia and Baba Bahratta 
of India. Mrs. Breshkovskaya spoke in 
French, and Miss Blackwell interpreted. 
She said that after each meeting where 
she had spoken, she had been reproached 
for not saying enough about the life in 
prison and in Siberia, so this evening she 
would take that for her subject. This 
announcement was welcomed with ap- 
plause. Mrs. Breshkovskaya went an to 
give a graphic and horrible picture of 
prison life in Russia, and of events that 
happened in Siberia while she was there, 



interests of women, 
suffrage. 



and especially to equaJ 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 

Per Annum - §1.60 

Three months on trial .26 

Six Months ... 1.25 

Single copies - - - - .05 

Sample copies of the Woman's Journal free 

on a ^plication. ■ 



Tha best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— Mary A* 
Livermore. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source o£ 



including the flogging to death of Madame * information EcCArd;.. K what women are doing, 
Sigida. Mrs. Howe paid a high tribute to ' wbat they can JL, and wnat they should do. Itu 
., j-.- -uj jx ,_ , I the oldest of the women's papers now in exist- 

tne distinguished guest, and started on en?e, and has built up for Itself a solid andun- 
the spot a contribution in aid of her work J blemished reputation."-Jw*<a Ward Howe. 



for Russian freedom. Other members of 
the club contributed, and a considerable 
sum was raised. 



HOUSEHOLD HELP. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any one getting up a club^of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 



The "National Column" in the Woman's Jous 
nal I& the official organ of the National Ameii» 
can Wi man Suffrage Association. 



THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. 



The Massachusetts W. S. A. has been 
asked to help in finding places for girls 
thrown out of work by the Fall Rivej 
strike, who wish to do housework. They 
do not propose to take it up merely till 
the end of the strike, but intend to keep 
on with it. Any one willing to employ 
one of these girls, or knowing of some one 
else who would like to do so, may write 
to Miss Gertrude Barnum, care Woman's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 | The YellOW RibbOH Speaker 
Boylston St., Boston. | r 

. ■ ■ «_ _ ' Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rr-u ttt i u j- i « ■ i. r -^ ■ Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

The Woman's Medical Society of Den- , H gHAWj Alice Stoxe BLA0KWEtL> and 

ver, Col., is working to open a dispensary | LuCT Eg Anthony. For sale at Woman's 

for the treatment of women by women Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 

physicians and to establish a polyclinic. ' Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 

f 



